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PREFACE. 


This volume, concerning the work of American Baptists through 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, contains the Annual 
Report of the Executive Board, showing the extent and character of 
the Society’s operations during its fiftieth year; a stenographic report 
of the proceedings and addresses of the Jubilee meeting in New 
York city; a full historical sketch of the Society; also, historical 
tables giving for each State, Territory, etc., the names of the mission 
stations for fifty years, and names of missionaries laboring therein, 
together with date of the commencement and the duration of their 
services; also a numerical missionary table for each State and each 
year, and other valuable tables concerning the growth of the denom- 
ination; the numbers and distribution by States of the native and the 
foreign born, and of the white and the colored populations for the 
whole country. The volume has been prepared. in the midst of un- 
remitting attention to the Society’s extended affairs, so that the pro- 
eress of the work has been frequently interrupted for weeks together 
and its publication unavoidably delayed. The original intention was 
to devote about fifty pages to the historical sketch. A more thor- 
ough treatment, however, was deemed necessary, in order to make 
it of real value for reference; hence its growth to thirty-one chapters 
of two hundred and fifty pages. An occasional repetition of a state- 
ment has its explanation in the design to make each chapter or each 
topic treated complete in itself. The historical tables have required 
great labor, and, so far as we have knowledge, are the only tabulation 


of this sort by any missionary organization. 
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Before going to press the historical sketch has received the careful 
attention of a competent committee appointed by the Board. It 
would be remarkable if, in a volume containing thousands of dates, 
names, and figures, no mistake whatever should occur, though great 
pains have been taken to secure accuracy. The author expresses his 
appreciation of the valuable services of the Assistant Corresponding 
Secretary, W. W. Bliss, Esq., and of the kindness of others who have 
placed at his disposal original material or otherwise aided in the 
preparation of the work. This slight contribution to American Bap- 
tist history, as related to the work of the Home Mission Society, is 
now sent forth with the hope on the part of the Executive Board and 
their servant, the Corresponding Secretary, that it may awaken in the 
denomination a deeper and more intelligent interest in the evangeli- 
zation of this land, whose influence with every passing year becomes 
more potent in the world’s affairs. 

Henry L. Morenovss, 


» Corresponding Secretary. 


New York, April, 1883. 
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The great object of the American Baptist Home Mission Society is 
“to promote the preaching of the Gospel in North America.” 

God has ordained that through the preaching of the Gospel, by 
those whom he calls to this service, men shall be saved. He has set 
the seal of His approval on the preaching of the Gospel as the pre- 
eminent agency for the evangelization of mankind. The consecrated 
servant of God, going to men who will not read His word nor come 
to the light lest their deeds be reproved; gathering and shepherding 
flocks that without the watch-care of an under-shepherd languish ; 
developing their spirituality; arousing them to active cooperation in 
seeking the lost; cultivating their benevolence for the conversion of 
those beyond their personal influence; such a man, instinct with the 
spirit of the Master, stands first and foremost among the means for 
the salvation of men. 

To promote the preaching of the Gospel by sending and sustain- 
ing such missionaries among the weak and the destitute, is part of 
the Society’s work. “How shall they hear without a preacher? 
And how shall they preach except they be sent?” And how shall they 
be sent but by a society which gives exclusive attention to the wants 
of its field, and, as the executive of those interested, receives and ap- 
propriates their offerings for this purpose ? 

Again, the preaching of the Gospel is promoted by the erection of 
houses of worship within whose undefiled and peaceful walls congre- 
gations gather to hear the preacher. A stated place for preaching 
and prayer ever has been, ever will be, an indispensable condition of 
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the highest permanent results; hence the Society's Church Edifice 
work is the right arm of its missionary operations. 

Again, the preaching of the Gospel is promoted by the training of 
men for the work of the ministry. Where organized and effective 
agencies for this purpose already exist, the Society does nothing in 
this direction; but among those who, like the Freedmen and the In- 
dians, have no such provision for securing a qualified ministry and 
are unable to furnish it, the Society must do this work, else the re- 
ligious teachers will be the blind leading the blind, and a distorted 
and grotesque Christianity be the result. Coupled with our Lord’s 
last command to preach was that to teach. But how shall men teach 
unless they first be taught? And how shall they be taught unless 
Christian instructors and facilities be furnished ? 

This triple service, sanctioned by its constitution and approved by 
the denomination, has been performed by the Society, during the 
past year, on a scale hitherto unknown in the fifty years of its his- 
tory. With devout thanksgiving te God for the blessings of the year, 
does the Board herewith submit the Fiftieth Annual Report to the 
Society and to the multitude of friends and supporters through 
whose confidence and cooperation so great things have been accom- 
plished. 

OBITUARY. 

While the year has been crowned with mercies it has also brought 
many bereavements. Thirteen Life Directors and twenty-seven Life 
Members have died since the last annual meeting. Their names ap- 
pear elsewhere. Among them is the name of Hon. William Stickney, 
who for two years was President of the Society. He wasa_broad- 
minded, large-hearted Christian gentleman, who was honored, not 
only by the denomination, but by the Government, with important 
trusts. 

It is a singular circumstance that in four successive years, four 
eminent brethren who have been Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Society have passed away : Dr. Backus in 1879; Dr. Bishop in 1880; 
Dr. Hill in 1881; and Dr. 8. 8S. Cutting, Feb. 7th, 1882. Few men 
have been longer or more prominently identified with denominational 
affairs than Dr. Cutting, who, from the Fall of 1876 until his resig- 
nation in 1879, devoted himself with great assiduity to the duties of 
the Secretaryship of the Society. He was conspicuous in our deliber- 
ations and will be greatly missed in this gathering. Among others 
widely known are the names of W. T. Brantly, D.D., V. R. Hotchkiss, 
D.D., Aaron Perkins, D.D., E. J. Goodspeed, D.D., Rev. J. O. Ma- 
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son, Rev. John Quincy Adams, Hon. Jesse Bishop, Peter Balen, Esq,., 
and George FI. Davis, Esq. 

As officers and members of this See in the ministry, on the 
judicial bench, in political life, in the professions and the various 
branches of business, as well as in private life, these departed ones 
exerted a great influence for God—an influence which dies not with 
their removal. May the memory of their virtues be a sanctifying 
power, the memory of their achievements an inspiration to us to-day. 
The workers come, the workers go—the work goes on forever. 

And here, too, it seems fitting that a Society, which seeks the puri- 
fication of the nation through Christian influences, should formally 
record its deep sorrow at the loss, by an execrable deed, of a noble 
Christian ally, in the person of the late President of the United States; 
at the same time expressing the hope and offering the prayer that he 
who now occupies this high position—the son of an honored minister 
of our faith, whose name stands connected with the Society's transac- 
tions—may be kept and guided, so that the people of this land “may 
lead a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and gravity.” 


FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


The financial results of the year are as follows: general receipts, 
exclusive of Church Edifice loans repaid, $359,306.38. This is 
$124,273.94 more than the receipts of last year, which were the 
largest to that date in the history of the Society. Adding Church Edi- 
fice loans repaid, $56,312.81, makes the grand total $415,619.19. The 
following tables will show that the contributions from churches, 
Sunday-schools and individuals—that is, from “ving donors—are 
$226,055.51, or $117,106.02 over last year; while the legacies are 
$50,160.31, or $15,623.28 more than last year. The conditional and 
permanent trust funds received are $31,541.44, being less than last 
year, $14,043.89. For Church Edifice work $54,927.31 have been 
received; $34,825.31 from contributions, $10,000.00 from legacies, 
$10,102.00 from interest on loans to churches and invested funds. 
Funds specially designated for Freedmen work amount to $46,927.81. 

The debt of $29,955.36, with which we began the year—the larger 
proportion of it a heritage of years standing—has been fully paid ; 
the work of the Society on a scale far beyond anything previously 
done has been carried forward successfully, and the Treasurer 
reports a balance on hand for the general missionary work of the 
Society for the coming year’s operations of $7,512.70. This is great 
reason for profound thanksgiving to God, who has so gloriously pros- 
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pered the Society’s work and given it so strong a place in the con- 
fidence and the sympathies of His people. d 
1. TABLE OF RECEIPTS.*—Classified to show from what sources derived. 


| { 
| Churches, Real Es- : Int. from; Church 
| S. Schools eeanion tate and Students Miscella- | Church Edifice 
| and Sacies. | Thvest- Sohoels neous. | Edifice Loans Total. 
Individuals. ments. : Loans. | Repaid. 
| 
| 


1881.| $108,949 49/$34,537 03) $7,452 85/$21,276 33] $7,118 71|$10,112 70 $31,200 73|$220,647 84 
1882.| 226,055 51) 50,160 31/ 16,168 86) 22,331 51 7,048 34) 6,000 a 56,312 61} 384,077 75 


2. TABLE OF RECEIPTS.*— Classified to show for what objects to be used. 


| | 
(Goneral Freedmen | Board and Sundry lehuren Edi- Dek 
Par a Work and | Tuition in Designated | fice Loan Benevolent ovale 
urp * | Schools. Schools. Objects. Fund. Fuad 


1882.) 202,797 46; 46,927 81 22,331 51 780 8 | 73,118 22 38,121 90 | 384,077 75 


| 
| | | 
1881.| $110,242 30) $35,974 06 | $21,276 33 | $1,820 08 | $43,799 87 $7,535 20 |$220,647 84 
| 5 


3. ‘TABLE OF TRUST FUNDS.—Classified to show for what purposes held. 


« | . Church 

Freedmen Special | Received Church : 
Paar Work and Endow- gehen) During the | Edifice ee 
P * | Schools. ments. 2 : | Year. Loan Fund. Fund, 


1881.| $50,343 93 | $28,069 64 | $18,832 75 | $82,755 92 
1882.| 52,343 93 30,798 63 18,895 20 | 106,780 92 


$45.585 33 || $238,985 a6 $6,773 90 
31,541 44 135,599 49) 127,184 47 


| 


*Exclusive of Trust Funds, as shown in Fifth Column of Third Table. 

The balance in the Treasury is less than should be found at the end 
of every year in order to avoid the necessity of borrowing largely 
during the Summer, when contributions reach the lowest point. Or- 
dinarily, from $25,000 to $40,000 have to be borrowed between the 
first of June and the first of December. It is believed that the Soci- 
ety never began a year with so favorable a financial outlook. Con- 
tributors may now feel that their gifts do not go to pay off old debts, 
but to carry forward the work in hand and to do new work which 
must be taken up. 

An analysis of the receipts from contributors shows that the whole 
number of contributing churches in the New England District has 
been 423, in the New York District 473, in the Pennsylvania District 
537, in the Lake District 269, and in the Western District, about 
900 ; the whole number of churches in these districts being respec- 
tively, 926, 946, 722, 1,533 and 2,219. 

From several individuals very large contributions have been re- 
ceived, filling all hearts with thankfulness, relieving embarrassments 
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and giving new inspiration to the work. There are no more broad- 
minded and conscientious givers than they, and these offerings may 
be regarded as their estimate of the importance of the work of Home 
Missions at this period in our*country’s history, and, thus viewed, are 
well worthy of the attention of others who are considering how they 
shall dispense their benevolent offerings. 

The principal legacy has been from the Chilson estate, $25,000—of 
which $15,000 was applicable to general purposes and $10,000 went 
into the Church Kdifice Loan Fund. During the year, fifty-seven . 
legacies in whole or in part have been received by the Society. 
Several wills have been contested and the intent of testators has been 
defeated to the amount of several thousand dollars. In several im- 
portant cases litigation is now pending. Attention is called to this 
fact, that those who propose to devise or bequeath a portion of their 
possessions to the Society may be admonished concerning the care 
which should be exercised in the making of wills, both in reference 
to the name of the Society, and more particularly in reference to the 
laws of the State regulating the length of time that a will must be 
made before the death of the testator, as well as the portion which may 
legally go for religious purposes. Frequent losses of this kind also 
suggest to those who are able to become their own executors, the 
wisdom of making a personal disposition of their gifts during their 
life-time, rather than leave this to the uncertainties of the law, where 
technicalities and greed of gold often unite to defeat their cherished 
intentions. A safer way for many, who may need the income of their 
property for life, is to place their intended gifts in the Society’s trust, 
to receive a bond guaranteeing interest on it while they live, the prin- 
cipal to go into the Society’s work at their death. A scale of interest 
graduated according to the ages of donors has been adopted by the 
Board. The whole amount of funds thus held and securely invested 
is $108, 676.24. 

Though the increase of receipts has been so great, and the enlarge- 
ment of our work so marked, being in the former case 53 per cent. 
more than last year, and in the latter case 33 per cent. more than last 
year ; yet the additional expenses at the Rooms have been but a trifle 
more than last year, or than three years ago when the receipts were 
less than one-half of what they have been this year, and when the 
work was not more than half as great. The expenses of administra- 
tion, including extraordinary printing and postal bills for the Jubilee 
Year, have been only four per cent. of the Society’s receipts ; or, 
counting in the services of District Secretaries, whose attention is not 
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given to missionary fields, the whole expense is but seven per cent. 
No longer can it be said that it costs a dollar to send a dollar to mis- 
sionary fields. 

From cooperating States $18,361.09 have been received. This is 
about three times the amount contributed by the same States for 
missionary purposes three years ago, showing that the plan of 
cooperation has proved a great stimulus in the development of 


benevolence. 
THE JUBILEE OFFERINGS. 


A year ago the Society asked for $500,000 as a Jubilee Offering to 
Home Missions. Owing to the unusual pressure of educational and 
other work at the Rooms in June, and throughout the Summer, as 
well as the comparative inattention to benevolence during most of 
that period, four months passed before the appeal was fairly brought 
to the notice of the denomination. And then, as the Corresponding 
Secretary was preparing to devote personal attention to the work of 
raising money, the Assistant Treasurer of the Church Edifice Fund 
and Recording Secretary of the Board was laid aside by sickness for 
nearly six months, thus throwing upon the working force at the 
Rooms additional labors, which with the unparalleled magnitude of 
the Society’s operations, compelled the closest and most incessant 
application to affairs of administration, rendering it almost impossible 
to engage in the work of raising funds, though documents were pre- 
pared for general distribution. 

Though $500,000 was not actually received by the Society, yet, 
through all channels, nearly this sum went into the work under its 
special care. 


Generaliracel prsromtn oy SOCleby nm aes. cm iscsi orte steerer $359,306 38 
Chur chvLidiiicenuoansmepal de a5 tos erence ierretier see 56,312 81 
To Leland University, for endowment.............. Re Ree eae 25,000 00 
GEA ss ces build ine. yocpt eines aie ease toheeeae 5,000 00 
For Wayland Seminary building, not included in Treasurer’s ac- 

ko V0 aR AMOS: A ie Raa ENCE TREL NA luanncncis.c - EMcctcchicaa cceaerd 4,771 18 
For Medical building at Shaw University, not included in Treasurer’s 

HOCOUNEPAWO UE Ryall «deers ae nc, 0 hs sashes CR ec eto 5,000 00 


Value of books, clothing, etc., for Freedmen schools and mission- 


ALIES; AOU aegree aie es eee sce cle) eC O GRO IR Pee Svotranteebe 3,000 00 
fe) rok ro SOOO ar poco oGese bias Cnet eG si $458,390 37 

Add conditional subscriptions for Endowment and Church Edifice 
Fund ......s satataw 0 tetera eros cares oe eR eT ree 45,000 00 
$503,390 37 


The foregoing fairly represents the interest taken in Home Mission 
work with which the Society directly has to do. 
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In compliance with the wish of many who desire to have some 
part in the celebration of the Society’s semi-centennial, but whose 
usual offerings for Home Missions fall between May and October, it 
seems proper that the year, so broken in upon as stated, should be 
rounded out, and Jubilee Offerings be received for several months to 
come. Indeed, the special effort in some Western States will continue 
until after our fiscal year ends. From many of the churches which 
have been helped by the Society hearty Thank Offerings have been 
received, accompanied with benedictions on the Society for help in 
time of need. All in all, the year has been a year of Jubilee ; a year 
of emancipation from a galling debt, a year of gladness to scores of 
new mission fields, a year of rejoicing over sixty-six houses of worship 
dedicated to God, a year of widespread spiritual refreshing among 
our mission churches. There is every reason to thank God and take 
courage for the future. 

CLASSIFIED TABLE OF MISSIONARIES, ETC., OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY. 
From 1870 ro 1882. 


cbele 218 slb sale ale wale ule dle us| e |e | a 

vean. |[gos|f8e 282 |eas ee sls esis Ssiasaia28| &| 63) bs 

SESISSSISSaleaS(SaR es elasSlaaslaas| 4/aa/s4 

Ben assess a agleeh ia slesdeehieso| a] ga | aa 

bare p= aad t= i Maal fe pct a 18 

TOTP ss 3591199 1295. AB |. ao Wye S ie 100) 78. | 23) Lee aoe ie 
Cy Aeon ADL D650 99) 14) 7) A) TOTS Nodal 7 Oa) san 
RS TOG oak. 435 | 289] 29] 6/ 6 | 3 | 7] 68] 2 | 7] 25] 695 
STE as 3501-980) 38.1 99) 8 | Ti 8 1419809) Fe ore 670 
(Sib oe. 334919] 40 | 121-6 | 1:| 61 20) 4 | 71 96) 795 
ISTO at ses 960128) 64-101 6°) 1 | 11) 17) 2 07 at) ess 
hey eee S30s109 |) S71 10 (0 4o dd 8 1b — eee 
eee S151 100 321 111) 4 |— | 12 | 19) 1°] Sih 86.4056 
AST 996)| 108) 6327] 15 jn 4° — | 10) 8b 1-o 7 Si 4a 0m 
1ESO RE sn S511 1681 36.) 18) 6 = | WON tS SS ee soae10L 
TS8l-e uss 392 | 209/ 40] 30| 6 | — | 11] 21 | 3 | 41] §72 [1,649 
iccy eee ae 513: 292! 46! 411 9 | 2 ! 19! 211 1 1131 §89 12,397 


* The plan of codperation in the States of New York, Michigan and Illinois, 
terminated in 1875, and 73 missionaries in these States were transferred to the 
care of their respective State Conventions. 


+ Not including Secretaries and Agents. 
+The decrease of missionaries among the Freedmen after 1873 is largely 


accounted for by the fact that students were no longer commissioned as teachers 


and missionaries during their Summer vacations. 
§ Including ten teachers of Government day-schools in Indian Territory. 


|| Not reported. 
BXTENT OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK. 


The Society’s work is continental, extending into 46 States and 
Territories, including British Columbia and Mexico. From 48 States 
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and Territories, also from France, have contributions been received. 
The number of missionaries and teachers is 513, or 121 more than 
last year. 

The laborers have been distributed as follows: In the Eastern 
States, 12; in the Middle States, 18; in the Southern States, 120; in 
the Western States, including the Pacific Coast, 369. Representa- 
tives of four distinct races are to be found among these missionaries, 
and they have preached the Gospel in nine different languages. 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR'S WORK. 


IWeekstol Labor. secre seis mie ae oeiseterstal «diet ela are oisete ster storie etancistaterene 16,523 
@hurchesiand Oub-stations supplied yore cctola\e)sictetetors ey atstetetsiane te bavetcteie ier 1,460 
Sermons! preach dicey cpeaciersrs aiear ee evekevele sole onal eys sr wher verotor sls aie toetehee 36,440 
Prayer-meetings held... ..2. = .....5.< SGIU ORD WOMEPODoS Sous Uooono se 20,183 
eli gi ous ViSiGsimMad Oiy..snn 6 tic sieie ee artaueleraier eta core natetSe ele eunie are eerie arene 81,862 
FVOCELVIE Ge Dy DE DULSIe ckereretevemar erst sre riieer atavevs tenoreiehe © acvercbaie = Stein ore Coeeerey Sunn 1,675 
Receiyedeby letterand experlemcen sc yetoctcris eee sietalste stated oer tena 2,387 
Total: chureeem bership ery anlacess!aies cietenshelevele/a eieieneetererelsiactousyer erica erors 21,131 
Churchesiongamized ey acti. i101: oe ahe aa’ aia teuayPer rata snuctescGteeenc nl sererorers 75 
Sunday-schools under care of missionaries..........+...... SRO TCS 819 
AtLeNdanceat SUN daycSCHOOIE ayo sles ss cies citoRe smelter sive 38,575 
Benevolent contribubions:teported). cane ws/1sere se -iacmd «teeters sien $14,275.01 
RESULTS OF THE FIFTY YEARS’ WORK.{ 
Numbers of Commissions to Missionaries and Teachers.............. 9,102 
W CekB OL Servicer epOrbed aun mae ave core caer me mretere ieee eae Petre as 304,015 
FSEVNVONS WPCA: crepotetauetaneeare = cercusenelaiawm <itele1O samme cretetem or waaay ett 781,876 
4Prayerm ecetings attend Qin vce cote 2 fein laine tis ete ete 419,911 
*Religious visits to families or individuals......................+--- 1,817,412 
Person's\bapeizedan sec ssccAslen «kyon Wee ara aches ROR RITE ee Oe 87,056 
Ohureh(s Orsamized sensei ci. ce taccus oko ele eke ae rorer mee ee EE 2,838 
*Average annual number of childrenin Sunday-schools.............. 14,072 


* During last 42 years. t For revised results see Historical Table. 
RELATIVE CLAIMS OF FIELDS. 

The relative claims of the various interests receiving the Society’s - 
attention have been carefully weighed in the work of the year. These 
vary with circumstances. No rigid rule can be adopted for every 
year. Area, of course, does not determine the matter. Nor yet do 
numbers determine it. The conditions and tendencies of the people 
have to be considered as chief factors in the case. 

By some it is thought that too little attention is given to the West, 
by others too little to the colored people of the South, by others’ too 
little to the foreign populations, by others too little to the Indians, 
by others too little to Mexico, ete., ete. 

The population of the missionary fields beyond the Mississippi is 
about 8,000,000; the colored population of the country is to-day about 
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7,000,000; the foreign populations are nearly 8,000,000; while Mexico 
has about 10,000,000. In point of numbers there is no great dispar- 
ity here. But it would be impossible to expend judiciously as much 
on our work among the foreign born, or in Mexico, as upon the west- 
ern field, or among the colored people; largely because the former 
are toa very limited extent, comparatively speaking, accessible to 
evangelical laborers, while the latter are anxious for them. Beyond 
a certain development of interest in the former fields, expenditure of 
means would be wasteful. The harvest cannot be forced. Where 
interest exists along with lack of Christian privileges, there must be 
the stress. 

The order in which these fields rank in importance is thus re- 
garded: The western field, first; the southern field, second; the foreign 
population, third; Mexico, fourth. There is less difference, when all 
things are considered, between the western field and the southern 
field, than between the southern field and the third and fourth fields. 
The Church Edifice work, extending over all these fields, and equal 
in claim to any, is included in the foregoing estimates. 

In making appropriations from the General Missionary Funds of 
the Society, reference is had to this order; hence, frequently, applica- 
tions are regretfully declined, that Christian equity may be exercised 
toward all. Yet, it will be remembered that individuals may desig- 
nate large sums for particular objects, as during the last year for 
School Buildings, or Church Edifice work, sums which the Society 
expends in accordance with their expressed wishes, but which should 
not properly be included in the comparison of expenditures for the 
regular work in these several fields. ; 

The expenditures for Western Missions, exclusive of Church Edifice 
work and funds designated, have been $74,493.06; for regular educa- 
tional and missionary work in the South, exclusive of school build- 
ings, and payments made by students for board, room-rent, etc., and 
designated funds, $42,435.93; or, including such funds designated to 
particular schools, $56,478.83. 

If to the amount expended in the West be added $15,055.87, gifts 
for church edifices, and to the amount expended in the South $28,- 
062.16 for school buildings, we have a total expenditure in the West 
of $89,099.76, and in the South of $84,540.99. Of the outstanding 
Church Edifice loans, $90,646.20 are in the West, and $10,237.38 
among the colored churches in the South. 

The expenditures for work among foreign populations are $16,401,79; 
for work among the Indians, $3,663.58; for Mexican missions, $450. 
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DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


The District Secretaries have been abundant in labors during the 
year. The increased interest in Home Missions is due very largely 
to their unremitting zeal. Not only larger contributions, but a much 
larger number of churches than ever before have made their offerings 
to Home Missions. The following summary of results will be of 
interest. 

A. P. Mason, D.D., District Secretary—District : New England 
States, reports : 

Number of churches in the district, 926; total membership, 119,561; 
contributing churches, 423; amount of legacies and contributions, 
$84,806.73; increase over the previous year, $29,413.47; average per 
member, 71 cents. An increased interest in the work of Home Missions 
among the churches generally. 

C. P. Sheldon, D.D., District Secretary—District: New York State 
and Northern New Jersey, reports : 

Number of churches in the district, 946; total membership, 127,- 
759; contributing churches, 473; amount of legacies and contribu- 
tions, $114,118.33—New York, $107,570.94, and North New Jersey, 
$6,547.39; increase of contributions over previous year, $80,505.74; 
average per member, New Jersey, 32 8-10 cents, New York, 93 2-10 
cents; or, leaving out the large special contributions of two persons, 
63 3-10 cents. A general growing interest in the work of the Home 
Mission Society. 

Thomas Swaim, D.D., District Secretary—District : Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, 
reports : 

Number of churches in district, 716; total membership, 95,577; 
amount of legacies and contributions, $26,683.96; increase of contri- 
butions over the previous year in Pennsylvania, $4,947.27; contribut- 
ing churches, 403; average per member, in Pennsylvania, 36 6-10 cents; 
New Jersey, 16 cents; Delaware, 1934 cents. The interest in the 
work of the Society among pastors and churches is on the increase. 

James Cooper, D.D., District Secretary—District : Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, reports : 

Number of churches in district, 1,533; total membership, 116,517; 
amount of legacies and contributions, $14,481.52; increase over the 
previous year, $4,444.46; contributing churches, 269; average per 
member, 12% cents. 

There isa greatly increased and growing interest in Home Missions 
throughout this entire district. 
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Wn. M. Haigh, D.D., District Secretary—District : Tlinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and Dakota, reports : 

Number of churches in district, 2,219; total membership, 131,942; 
amount contributed in Illinois, $6,170.17; increase over previous year, 
$4,414.12; Iowa, $4,970.99; increase over previous year, $1,541.86; 
churches, 411; contributing, 271; average per member, 20% cents; 
Wisconsin, $3,889.69; churches, 146; contributing, 101; average per 
member, 46 cents; Minnesota, $4,000; churches, 149; contributing, 
117; average per member, 60 cents; Kansas, $2,203.20; churches, 
334; average per member, 17% cents; Nebraska and Dakota, no 
statistics given. There is a continued advance in interest in and con- 
tributions for Home Missions in this district. 

S. W. Marston, D.D., District Secretary—District : Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Indian Territory, Western Louisiana and Southern 
Illinois, reports : 

This district has recently been organized and the statistics cannot 
as yet be given, but a great interest is being awakened in the work 
of the Home Mission Society, contributions are increasing, and after 
due sowing and cultivation excellent results may be expected. 

Dr. Haigh’s service has been principally that of superintendent of 
’ Missions for his vast district, the care of which has become very 
heavy. Too much credit cannot be given for the wisdom, prudence, 
energy and kindliness with which he has discharged the difficult and 
often delicate duties of his position. To him very largely is due the 
efficiency and harmony of missionary operations in that district. His 
labors being of this missionary character, his compensation is properly 
chargeable not to the agency but to the missionary account. 

The Southwestern District of Dr. Marston was established last Fall. 
Portions of this district have received largely from the missionary funds 
of the Society. It was felt that the time had arrived when this tier of 
States bordering on the great Mission fields beyond, which the Society 
is almost exclusively cultivating, should be called upon to aid in provid- 
ing religious privileges for those needy regions into which numbers 
from these States are going. Furthermore, the educational and mis- 
sionary interests of the colored people therein demand special atten- 
tion from a representative of the Society. 


WOMEN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETIES. 


The Women’s Home Mission Society of New England has cooper- 
ated with this Society during the year in a very substantial manner, 
assisting in the support of eleven teachers and forty-five approved 
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students in the schools for the colored people, $1,753.65 passing 
through our treasury for these objects. Through their efforts also 
money has been raised for the church edifice in Helena, Montana. 

The Women’s Society of Cleveland, Ohio, has sent $500 for the 
same church, and aided in the support of students. The Women’s 
Society of Michigan has generously aided to the extent of $400 in the 
support of the General Missionary to Southern Dakota; also of two 
teachers in Freedmen schools. The Women’s Society, located at 
Chicago, while pursuing its special and separate work, has in many 
ways helped the work of the Society, and, in common with the 
women of other societies, has been instrumental in sending boxes of 
goods to missionaries’ families in the West and to students in the 
schools at the South. 

Thus, at the close of fifty years of Home Mission efforts, there is a 
revival of organized cooperation on the part of women; as in the 
earlier years, women organized in many churches and societies to as- 
sist the Society in its religious care for individuals and households, 
for men, women, and children needing religious privileges. 


THE SOCIETY AND STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Pursuant to the action of the Society last year, adopting the sug- 
gestion for a representative gathering from “ all sections of the coun- 
try in which the Society has prosecuted its work during the last fifty 
years, to review what has been wrought and to deliberate concerning 
what is yet to be done,” the Board issued invitations to State Conven- 
tions for the appointment of five delegates from each Convention to 
meet with the Society in its deliberations. A few Conventions, whose 
meetings closely followed the Annual Meeting of the Society, were 
not reached by the invitation. In every instance, so far as known, 
delegates were appointed. ' It is known that some are already mem- 
bers of the Society, and thus entitled to all the privileges of the 
body. Itis expected that those who are not will be welcomed to full 
participation in the deliberations of the Society, to give the weight 
of their opinions, if not their vote, in the determination of questions 
of common interest of both the Society and the Conventions. 

Many of the Conventions had no organization when the Society came 
into being. Those organized previously were fifteen, viz.: Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Virginia, Ohio, New Jersey, Vermont, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama. Relations between the Society and 
Conventions prior to 1846 were close and generally harmonious ; in 
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many instances the Conventions, being auxiliary to the Society, their 
officers and members being also members with full rights in the Society. 

The first address of the Executive Board announced that “One 
leading object of the Society has been to combine in one sacred 
brotherhood all the friends of Home Missions throughout the United 
States. It is designed to encourage efficiently all local efforts for 
supplying the destitute with the preaching of the Gospel, and not in 
the least to interfere with or disturb them.” And the first Report 
said: “It may be hoped that the Society will become a rallying 
point in which the body of the denomination may meet in fraternal 
affection and united efforts for its prosperity.” 

There seems to be the need to-day, pre-eminently, of a Society 
which shall afford opportunity for such fraternal interchange of views 
about the great and manifold work which God has given us to do. 
Much of the work of the Society and of Conventions, in kind and in 
aim, is one. While many Conventions have become strong and self- 
reliant, yet others are unable to procure in their own limits the 
requisite means for the proper cultivation of their fields. By coming 
together for consultation, and for statement of facts, the weak secure 
the sympathy and support of the strong, and community of feeling 
and interest is established. The Society, as the pervasive and sup- 
plementary agency throughout the whole country, furnishes the nat- 
ural rallying ground for the consideration of questions of common 
interest. There are phases of missionary work which are not taken 
up by some Conventions, for one cause or another, in some cases 
because of lack of means, in others because of lack of interest, and in 
others, because the kind of work to be done is not contemplated in 
the Constitution of Conventions. Of the latter are the Church Edi- 
fice work and Christian education for the colored people and the 
Indians ; while missionary work among the foreign populations, dis- 
persing themselves over all sections of the land, naturally falls under 
the direction of a general organization, which, with the cooperation 
of State Conventions, or even without, shall care for and unify this 
class of missionary interests. To have an annual showing of the 
progress made in all sections of the country, to have the largest 
scope for discussion of important measures, to bring together for 
joint deliberation the men most actively engaged in advancing the 
interests of the Redeemer’s Kingdom in this land, could be only pro- 
ductive of incalculable good. It is hoped that these meetings may 
furnish some indication concerning the desirability of frequent gath- 
erings of this character. 
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In this connection and on this occasion when representatives of 
State Conventions, as well as of Home Missions in the broader sense, 
are met together, it will be of interest to glance at the ageregate of 
contributions by Baptists, the past year, for the various kinds of mis- 
sionary and benevolent work relating to the evangelization of our 
country. Only thus can we make a proper comparison of our own 
work with that of others who include in their contributions for Home 
Missions much if not all that is done through our Conventions. 


Generaliréceipts of the Soclety qaccsane ac-se) escent $359, 306.38 
Other' Contributions (See\pa Gy LEP OLB) sar ere= era eters aoe et ete teres 99,083.99 
Receipts of Women’s Societies (not included in Treasurer's account, 

BDOUE)) crave pus) wwe (S auncelonsteseeve vances tenecet trate yaiterenslinerai neni ye reer 25,000.00 
Receipts of Southern Baptist Convention....................2..66- 28,370.08 
Receipts of State Conventions (about)........................+-->- 155,000.00 
Receipts of Publication Society (for Sunday-school, colportage and 

benevolentiwork) abouts. veces ssc ee eee ita e eerie 103,784.16 

$770,544.61 


Deducting from the foregoing amount receipts from invested funds 
and outside sources—estimated at $60,000—and there remains about 
$700,000 as the total of contributions and legacies—the contributions 
from Churches, Sunday-schools and individuals being not far from 
$600,000. 

COOPERATION, 


Cooperation between the Society and State Conventions gives in- 
creasing satisfaction to both parties. The Board is relieved of an 
immense amount of detail work in the examination of missionary and 
Church Edifice applications, which is done with comparative ease 
and more understandingly by the Boards of the several States. The 
benevolence and self-help of the States are stimulated, while at the 
same time the resources and credit of the Society give steadiness to 
missionary enterprises. Cooperation, comprehensive or special in its 
features, exists between the Society and seventeen Conventions. The 
exceptional arrangement with Illinois was terminated last Fall, by 
common consent, and most amicably ; the Society being entrusted 
with the work among the foreigners in the State, while the General 
Association confines itself to the needs of the native population. 

In July last, after due deliberation, it was decided to discontinue 
cooperation with the Old Convention of California, and in November 
the Board voted to cooperate with the New Convention organized in 
May and known as the General Baptist Convention of California. 
In October the usual plan of cooperation was entered into between 
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the Society and the Texas Baptist State Convention and the Fast 
Texas Baptist Convention ; and in March with the Arkansas State 
Convention, including missionary work among the white and the col- 
ored population ; and about the same time with the Association of 
the District of Columbia. The Society united with the Mississippi 
Convention in the support of a general missionary for the colored 
people ; also with the Colored Conventions of Virginia, North Caro 
lina and Florida for the support of general missionaries in these 
States. In Georgia two general missionaries are supported whose 
salaries are paid one-third each, by the Society, by the White Con- 
vention, and by the Colored Convention of the State. Other requests 
have been made by Conventions, both white and colored, in the South, 
and in the North from Manitoba, but they came when the finances 
of the Society would not warrant further enlargement, and so for the 
time were declined. So far as possible the Society has extended its 
hand to all asking help, knowing no lines of separation, anxious only 
that weak interests should be strengthened and destitute fields be 
cultivated all over the continent. 


WESTERN MISSIONS. 


‘Never before have the Society’s operations in the West been con- 
ducted on so extensive a scale as the past year. The whole number 
of missionaries who have been in the service of the Society in western 
fields is 855—or 76 more than last year. The amount expended for 
the support of these missionaries on the field is $74,493.06, being 
$31,905.48 more than last year. The increase for 1881-2 is almost as 
much as the whole sum expended by the Society for support of mis- 
gionaries in 1878-9. The statistical tables show how these laborers 
have been distributed throughout the States and Territories. 

Of the number thus employéd in the West, thirteen are general 
missionaries, whose field is a State or Territory or a district, and 
whose duties are to do pioneer work, organize churches, gather Sun- 
day-schools, secure lots and aid in the erection of ghurch edifices, as- 
sist in the settlement of pastors in missionary fields, organize the 
benevolent work of their district, consider applications for missionary 
and church edifice aid, and to keep the Board advised of matters of 
interest and importance relating to the work. Much of the success 
that has attended the year’s work in the West, much of the new spirit 
of enterprise which characterizes the work, is due to the wisdom and 
zeal of the men who have held these positions. In addition to these, 
thirty-eight missionaries have been engaged in pioneer work, preach- 
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ing part of the time to a church that may have been organized on their 
field, but going into the regions beyond, into villages, into neighbor- 
hoods destitute of Gospel privileges, visiting families, preaching in pri- 
vate houses, in school-houses, wherever an open door is found. The 
privations, the self-denials, the cheerful endurance of hardships by 
many of these “good soldiers” along the outposts, furnish abundant 
proof that the true missionary spirit is not extinct in the Christian 
Church. 

Many of the missionaries on the western field supply two or more 
churches, and most of them have from one to five out-stations where 
they hold religious services. 

The number gathered into these Western missionary churches is 
reported at 4,062,—by baptism, 1,675, by letter, 2,387. In many 
new fields, where no house of worship is yet erected, meetings have 
been interrupted, and consecutive services during the week have been 
impracticable. Missionaries have frequently written of hopeful indi- 
cations, lamenting that they had no suitable place for special services. 

Many missionaries have to devote themselves to secular affairs a 
part of the time for their support. The salaries of three-fourths of 
our missionaries should be increased forty per cent., and then they 
would be far below what is paid to missionaries on foreign 
fields, and no more than is paid by other denominations. This, how- 
ever, can be done only by increased contributions for Home Missions. 

Boxes of goods and clothing have been sent to many missionaries’ 
families, through the instrumentality largely of the women connected 
with Home Mission Circles in the churches. Usually, this aid has 
been a great help. But the salaries of missionaries should be suffi- 
cient for them to procure what they require, without such appeal for 
aid in the way of garments. Until this takes place, aid of this sort 
will be acceptable. To be of most service for the Winter, boxes 
should be prepared and forwarded by the last of October. 

The number of churches that have become self-supporting during 
the year is twenty-two. The number of fields occupied for the first 
time is 110. The number: of missionaries re-appointed is 167; the 
number of new appointments, 174. 

The policy of the Board has been to seize centres of influence, and 
work thence outwardly. Some of the prominent points thus occu- 
pied are Grand Forks, Jamestown, Bismarck and Mandan in Upper 
Dakota; Miles City and Butte City in Montana; El Paso, Ysleta, 
Laredo in Texas; Tucson in Arizona; Boise City in Idaho; Los 
Angeles in California. 
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The cost of planting a church in one of the large western towns, 
where living is very expensive, is large, often twice as much as in 
‘older communities or in agricultural districts. The entire burden 
also falls on the Society for the first year or two, or until the people 
come into possession of a house of worship, and go are relieved of 
the rental of a place in which to hold services. But though the ex- 
pense be great at the first, yet in view of an assured future, such 
points must be occupied at the earliest practicable moment, when 
the right men can be found for the places. And in the long run it is 
economy to secure good men, even by the payment of comparatively 
large salaries, rather than engage those who would labor for less, but 
who lack in leadership for new enterprises. The Board rejoices in 
the success which has attended the labors of a number of these men 
at important centres of influence, while at the same time it also 
rejoices at the success of others equally faithful, who fill less con- 
spicuous positions in the smaller villages and agricultural districts, 
‘from which many of the strong men of the future are to come. 

Occasionally the criticism is made that it is unwise to establish a 
Baptist Church in a western town where one or two other churches 
are already established. It is even charged that to do this is to ex- 
hibit the narrow spirit of proselytism. But is this true? If these 
‘points, thus occupied, were never to be more than they now are, there 
might be some force in the remark ; but as we consider their future 
the case at once becomes different. Not to occupy many of these 
‘points now is to surrender them forever to others whose teachings 
we do not fellowship, is to have no influential Baptist Church there in 
-coming days; is, in short, to surrender the field to error, because, 
forsooth, error had first raised there its flag. Because this principle 
was pursued in some of the mission fields in Ohio and other States 
many years ago, there are now towns of ten thousand and upward in 
‘which there is no Baptist Church. It is not proselytism to plant the 
standard of truth anywhere. It is loyalty to Christ. In all these 
communities there are Baptists who want a church home of their own, 
and a Baptist element in that place that will sustain the church. Not 
to provide for these is to waste in the West what we gained at great 
cost in the East. If the separation of Baptists from Pedo-Baptists 
was originally justifiable, if it is justifiable to maintain Baptist 
Churches at great expense in towns and cities of the East, where 
other denominations would gladly welcome and provide for our con- 
gregations, then it is justifiable to plant a Baptist Church in every 
‘western town where there is reasonable prospect of its permanent 
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establishment after a few years, and this whether we be first or fourth 
on the field. 

The changeable population of the West is one of the embarrass- 
ments in missionary operations. The discovery of rich mining 
regions, or the opening of fertile agricultural districts, often leads to a 
great emigration from the older Western States and Territories. The 
consequence is that in a single year, sometimes, a church which was 
nearing the stage of self-support is depleted of its best and ablest 
members, and becomes again dependent on missionary aid, until 
others fill the places of those who have gone. In some instances the 
foreign population crowd out the American element, so that American 
churches are weakened thereby. In the latter case there is special 
reason why our Baptist churches with their Sunday-schools should 
be sustained, that so they may shed the light into the darkness of 
formalism and infidelity. And even where churches thus become 
extinct, the money expended on these fields has not. been lost, inas- 
much as those who composed these churches in going further west- 
ward have become the nuclei of new organizations. So in the apparent 
loss there has been a conservation of spiritual force. 

Our mission in Utah has been prosperous. At Ogden a church was 
_ organized about a year ago, which numbers now 385 members, with 
a flourishing Sabbath-school. Some of the converts are from the 
Mormons. <A house of worship, costing about $5,000, will be erected 
there this Summer. The money for this has been raised chiefly by 
the efforts of Rev. Dwight Spencer, missionary at that point, whom 
the Board called East for this purpose, the church being temporarily 
supplied during his absence. We should have four more missionaries 
in Utah the coming year. 

Now that the political power of Mormonism is broken, the probabil- 
ity is that it will slowly disintegrate. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Society, at the last annual meeting, the Board, in Jan- 
uary, adopted and sent to the President and to both branches of 
Congress a memorial on the suppression of polygamy. It reached the 
’ House in the heat of the debate, and was presented in the most effective 
manner and at a most opportune moment by Hon. Mr. Shallenberger, 
of Pa., to whom it had been sent for this purpose. 

In the southwest, where the American element is relatively small, 
missionary work must necessarily be somewhat slow aud expensive. 
But the Board is convinced that if it is a Christian duty to plant the 
Gospel standard on purely heathen territory, where only after many 
years of labor and large expenditure error can be dislodged and the 
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truth obtain a foothold and adherents, it is equally our duty on these 
benighted home fields, where the blighting errors of a low type of 
Romanism have held sway, and where its yoke has become well- -nigh 
intolerable, to establish our churches, even though on cost be greater 
than in purely American settlements. 

It is a subject to which the Board asks the consideration of the So- 
ciety, whether the ultimate success of this missionary work in Utah 
and in the southwest does not depend, to a great extent, on the estab- 
lishment of Christian schools in connection with each mission? The 
main hope in this work must be in securing the intelligent assent of 
the rising generation. 

The Society has decided that such work is constitutionally per- 
missible whenever it is thought advisable. In 1853 this question was 
referred to an able committee, of which M. B. Anderson was chair- 
man, upon whose recommendation it was voted “that the Society 
authorize the Board so to interpret the second article of the Constitu- 
tion, that they may raise and appropriate funds for the purpose of 
building meeting-houses, and the support of Christian teachers in 
those places where the interest of religion shall require it; provided, 
however, that such funds shall be specified for these purposes by the 
contributors.” In 1873 there was a formal re-affirmation of this view, 
when it was also decided that the work of Christian teaching is “ ger- 
mane to the great object” of the Society, viz.: “to promote the 
preaching of the Gospel in North America.” 

Later, the Society voted to abolish the feature of designated funds 
in their application to educational work, leaving the Board at liberty 
to use the general contributions of the Society for this purpose, as 
might seem necessary, without special embarrassment to missionary 
operations. The question now is, whether the Society will authorize 
the Board to establish and maintain Christian common-schools in 
these localities in connection with its missionary work, by the appli- 
cation of the General Fund to this object. It is believed that $5,000 
thus expended would maintain ten schools during eight months 
each year. 

THE CHINESE. 

There has been no material change in the condition of our Chinese 
missions. The mission at Portland, Oregon, is doing earnest, ag- 
gressive Christian work, and has shown its appreciation of the 
Society’s interest in it, by sending to our treasury a J ubilee or thank- 
offering amounting to $85. This from fifty members, who have little 
property, is surely an offering of sweet savor unto the Lord. 
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Fung Chak, our missionary, writes: “Oh, is there no money for 
the Chinese, however much there may be for others? Must they be 
despised and also the salvation of their souls utterly ignored? The 
Chinese are generally willing to hear the Gospel and will gather and 
listen attentively to its preaching.” He adds: “It cam hardly be 
realized in the East what a strong arm of the work in China is the 
work on this coast.” 

What the future of this work is to be we cannot conjecture. What 
has been gained must be kept. For the time being, though principle 
is sacrificed to the unhallowed spirit of party supremacy, and the 
people whom Providence was bringing to the light are relegated by 
the legislation of a nominally Christian nation to darkness and isola- 
tion from Christian civilization, yet, confident that reason and right- 
eousness, not to say self-interest, will reverse this legislation in the 
near future, we deem it duty to sustain our Chinese Missions for the 
sake of the heathen here, and that the sacred flame be kept alive for 
others in the days to come. 

INDIANS. 

In the Indian Territory 12 missionaries have been under appoint- 
ment, 9 of whom are natives. They report 58 baptisms and an 
attendance of 896 members in their churches, and also 1,148 attending 
the Sunday-schools under their care. Over 100 have been gathered 
into the churches, about two-thirds by baptism. The Board has 
aimed to develop the contributions of the churches toward the sup- 
port of their pastors by the proffer of a small amount, on condition 
that they raise a given sum for the same purpose. 

Through the generosity of a lady, whose gift secured the erection 
of a chapel at Tahlequah a year ago, another chapel like it is in pro- 
cess of erection and another soon to be begun. 

The “Indian University” at Tahlequah reports an attendance of 
68, among whom are four students for the ministry. A change of 
location has been deemed desirable, in order that the institution may 
be more easily accessible to students from all sections of the Territory. 
This is the more important, as this school for higher Christian educa- 
tion is established, not for one nation, but for all the Indian nations 
and tribes. Last Fall the Creek Council passed an act granting per- 
mission to this Society, through trustees appointed, to found “an 
Indian University, which shall be to the Indian Territory, as nearly as 
practicable, all that State Universities are to the several States in 
which they are located, and shall be open to the reception of students 
from the Creek Nation and other Indian tribes or nations.” A Board 
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of Trustees is named and their powers defined with this special pro- 
vision: “All the acts being subject to the approval of the Executive 
Board of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, so long as the 
said University derives any of its support from said Society.” Theo- 
logical instruction may be given to those desiring it. The use of 
sufficient land for industrial purposes is granted. A beautiful site has 
been selected about midway between Muskogee and Fort Gibson. 
The enterprise now awaits a generous patron who will erect suitable 
buildings for instruction and the reception of students. Properly con- 
ducted this school will mark the beginning of better things for the 
Indians of the Territory and of the country at large. It is expected 
that the aid of other nations will be given towards its support and 
success. The latest statistics (somewhat imperfect) give 100 Baptist 
Churches, 92 ordained ministers and 6,100 members in the Territory. 

Rev. Wm. Hurr has labored with acceptance at the Sac and Fox 
Agency, where a parsonage has been erected for his use. 

A missionary has been appointed to Wadsworth, Nevada, to devote 
a part of his time to religious work among the Indians on the reser- 
vations in that vicinity. At Pyramid Lake, the Indians, according to 
their promise, if the remains of the beloved agent Spencer were 
buried there, have adopted the civilized mode of burial at the 
agency. 

The attention of the Government has been called to the long-neg- 
lected but noble and peaceable tribe of Yuma Indians in Arizona, for 
whom it is hoped something may soon be done. 

The Board of the North Pacific Coast have requested the Board of 
this Society to engage in missionary work in Alaska, where an Indian 
population of 60,000 has been neglected by the Government and by 
most of the Missionary Societies of the country since the purchase of 
that country from Russia. To this appeal the Board could not make 
a favorable response, but it is hoped that the day is not remote when 
this can be done. Special facilities for communication with Alaska 
are now afforded, and the Baptists of this country should not longer 
rest under the reproach of neglecting these Pagans in our own 
borders. 

MEXICO. 

A year has now elapsed since the resumption of our work in 
Mexico. During this time there has been a gathering up of the 
forces for organized service. The Mexican Society cooperates with 
the Home Mission Society in supporting a general missionary, while 
another has been commissioned, and it is in contemplation to have at 
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least two more under appointment soon. In one of our theological 
schools a Mexican is preparing himself for service among his people. 
The hearts of others are being turned toward Mexico. 

There are eight Baptist Churches in Mexico—four in the central 
part of New Leon and four in the northern part of Coahuila—with 156 
members. Several have been baptized during the year. But what 
are these, and what are two or even four laborers for the ten millions 
in that country. American Christians must evangelize these people 
or they will not be evangelized. No other country sends missionaries 
to Mexico. In that land about 4,000,000 of Spanish descent, and 
about 6,000,000 of Indians or mixed blood, await something better than 
the grinding system of the papal hierarchy. There needs to be unity 
of plan and concentration of missionary efforts if we succeed in mak- 
ing much impression on this benighted mass. Socially and commer- 
cially the people of Mexico are coming into continually closer 
relations with us, and our missions along the border reach over the 
line, so that, not merely because it is North America, but because of 
these interlacings, Mexico is truly a home mission field. Thus it is 
regarded by our Texas brethren, who propose to cooperate with the 
Society in this, as well as in the missionary work of their own State. 
Shall not the Society have the vooperation of all who desire the re- 
generation of Mexico? 

OUR GERMAN MISSIONS. 

Missionary efforts in this country among the Germans have been 
signally blessed of God. The beginnings date back to 1842, when 
Konrad A. Fleischman embraced Baptist views and gave himself with 
consuming zeal to the work of leading his fellow countrymen into the 
truth. The first church was organized, as the result of his labors, in 
Philadelphia, in 18438, and united with the Philadelphia Association 
in 1848. In 1846, Rev. John Eschman, supported by this Society, 
was instrumental in gathering a church of twelve members in the city 
of New York. Vigorous churches, with talented pastors, now flourish 
in these and adjacent cities, and German Baptist Churches are dotted 
all over the North, from New England to Kansas and even in Texas. 
These churches number 140, with 10,000 members. 

The German Department of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
supplies the churches, to a large extent, with intelligent pastors ; 
while the Publication Society at Cleveland provides suitable religious 
literature. 

Of the missionaries under appointment the last year, 14 were in 
the Eastern German Conference, and 32 in the territory of the West- 
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ern German Baptist Society, embracing three Conferences. The 
Society codperates as heretofore with these bodies, adding one dollar 
to every dollar raised by the former, and one and a half dollars to 
every dollar raised by the latter body. The German Churches 
have contributed $4,164.48 the past year for Home Mission purposes; 
the whole amount expended on German Missions being $6,593.71. 


THE FRENCH. 

Throughout New England, as well as in other localities where 
manufacturing interests are established, the French from Canada are 
found in large numbers. Thousands are added yearly by immigra- 
tion. They are mainly Catholics. Infidelity is not so prevalent 
among them as among the native French. They are not so bigoted 
as the Irish Catholics. Many are quite accessible to the Gospel. 
Strenuous efforts are made by the priests to retain them to the Rom- 
ish Church and to wield their power in politics and in educational 
matters. Nevertheless, conversions are frequently reported by our 
missionaries, five of whom have labored in New England the past 
year. Recently the work at St. Anne, Il, has been resumed. 

The great need of our French work is trained, educated ministers 
who can cope with the arguments and sophistries of the Romish 
priesthood. There is no French theological school, either separately 
or connected with any American Institution, for young men desiring 
to preach the Gospel to their own people. While some of the French 
pastors and missionaries are able men, yet no organized effort has 
been put forth for the education of young men to meet the demands 
of the future. The French Churches in the United States and Can- 
ada are not strong or numerous enough to establish and maintain a 
school like that of the German Churches at Rochester, or the Scandi- 
navians at Chicago. Something like these is demanded for the 
erowth and success of missions among our French population. This 
measure specially concerns New England, which is and is to be so 
largely affected by the presence of this foreign element. It is hoped 
that some educational provision may soon be made for future labor- 
ers among our French population here and in Canada. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS. 

Our missions among the Scandinavians (the Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians) were never more encouraging than now. It seems as 
though God has been preparing multitudes of the Swedes in Sweden 
for duty in this land, by showering his gracious blessings on our 
Baptist Church there ; while the work here has been a spiritual pre- 
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paration for their coming as well as for the conversion of thousands: 
beside. Thus a large element of religious power is being steadily 
added to the evangelical forces of this country, both by immigration 
and the conversion of those already here. The principal mission 
field is in the northwestern Mississippi region, though Scandinavian 
Churches and Missions are scattered throughout New England and 
other sections of the country. The mission in New York City, sup- 
ported jointly by the Society and the New York Baptist City Mis- 
sion, has been very prosperous, the church having grown within a 
year and a half from about 60 members to more than 180. It is very 
important that in this metropolis, where thousands of immigrants dis- 
embark daily, there should be one or more Scandinavian Churches to 
welcome those who tarry here, thus conserving what has been gained 
abroad. But this church is not merely a recipient of fruits gathered 
in other vineyards ; it cultivates well its own vineyard, as is shown. 
by the fact that 38 have been added by baptism within the last 
twelve months. 

The Scandinavian department of the Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago is doing an excellent service for the Scandinavian Churches of 
the country. These churches number about 120, with 6,500 commu- 
nicants. Considering that but 29 years have elapsed since our mis- 
sionary operations began among the Scandinavians, these results are 
very cheering to our faith. 

ASPECTS OF OUR WORK AMONG FOREIGNERS. 

Immigration to this country never reached so great proportions 
asnow. ‘The arrival of three or four thousand immigrants in a single 
day at the port of New York is not uncommon. ‘They enter at other 
ports also. ‘Why They Come,” has been the subject of discussion 
in reviews and the journals of the day, so that we need not dwell on it 
here. The fact before American Christians is that they are coming 
at the rate of nearly a million a year. They are distributing them- 
selves over the country as they have not done to any great extent 
hitherto. Into the South, and specially the Southwest, as well as 
throughout the North are they spreading. The tendency is to colo- 
nize. This tendency is what concerns us. Were they evenly distrib- 
uted among our native population they would be comparatively 
powerless to affect our customs and institutions. But where they 
mass themselves, and become the balance of power in politics, or 
become the actual majority, as in some of the Western States, this. 
influx presents to American Christians a grave problem. 

The evangelization of these people, many of whom indeed are birth- 
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right members of churches, but who know no more than the ancient 
Jewish formalists of regeneration by the Spirit through personal faith 
in and loying surrender to Christ, is a matter that ought most deeply 
to concern us, not merely on the ground of patriotism, but for their 
own soul’s sake. What we need is a revival of the Pauline desire for 
the salvation of those whose godliness is a form rather than a force, 
whose righteousness consists chiefly in observance of days and rites, 
rather than in a spirit right before God. Until we clearly apprehend 
the fact that millions of these misguided and beclouded religionists, 
as well as the millions of the irreligious and infidels, are lost just as. 
truly as the Pagan, we shall not put forth adequate efforts for their 
salvation. 

The last census shows that in this land there are 6,679,943 foreign 
born. The arrivals during the last two years swell the number to 
nearly 8,000,000 now. Add to this number the first generation born 
here, virtually foreigners, and we have really a foreign population of 
about twelve millions. Of these about 5,000,000 are Germans, 
2,500,000 Irish, 1,500,000 Scandinavians, and 1,000,000 French and 
other nationalities. The Irish, as a mass, being bigoted adherents of 
Catholicism, have been let alone. The Germans, about one-third of 
whom are Lutheran, one-third Catholic and one-third infidel, have 
offered a more hopeful field for Christian effort. The Scandinavians, 
conspicuous for candor and simplicity of character, as a class 
have been yet more accessible. The French from Europe, generally 
of infidel sentiments, constitute a more difficult field of labor than 
the Canadian French, who are mainly Catholics. The economics of 
Missions must take account of these facts, for the wise and successful 
prosecution of the work. 

To neglect the duty of sending missionaries to those who will not 
come into our churches, is to leave them in their darkness, is to leave 
them to become an unevangelical or positively ungodly element among 
us. Itis very well to say that they can understand our language 
sufficiently to do business, and therefore they can understand the 
truth as we preach it sufficient for their salvation. But the cases are 
not parallel. Necessity compels them to acquire the language of busi- 
ness life. They feel no such necessity to acquire a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Christ. The truth must be taken to them, pressed 
on their attention by those who speak their own tongue, and who, 
themselves having been emancipated from error, can influence them 
as others cannot. 

In doing this there need be no apprehension that separate foreign 
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speaking churches will be perpetuated. While the flood pours in 
upon us these churches are needed. But the Americanizing tendency 
in all these churches is very marked. These churches are continually 
the feeders of our American churches, as the members acquire our 
language, adopt our customs, and become members of American 
society. As an instance of this it may be stated that two men, most 
highly esteemed, men of wealth and liberality, members of Baptist 
Churches near New York, were the gift of a German Baptist Sunday- 
school. Their value in personal influence, in their gifts to our work, © 
is beyond price. Within proper limits this Americanizing tendency 
is to be encouraged, yet not to such an extent as to deplete and 
cripple these churches. Let the tendency goon in the churches 
rather than from the churches. 

It has seemed proper to make this presentation of the aspects of 
our work among foreigners that those who give to the Society may 
understand the facts and the reasons for pressing this feature of our 
work yet more vigorously. 

So great and so extended are these interests that it has become a 
question how they can best be cared for. There is need of compact- 
ing and unification. There are missions among the French in New 
England and in the West; there are German and Scandinavian 
missionaries in the East, the West, the Southwest and on the 
Pacific coast. Sometimes a mission springs up, dependent wholly on 
local sympathy and support. Sometimes a mission is supported by a 
State Convention, while in the same State the Society supports other 
missions. Many State Conventions do nothing for the foreign popu- 
lation in their borders, largely on the ground that they have nothing 
to spare for this work. It is evident that interests of this kind thrive 
as they are brought into relation with each other and with an organ- 
ization which devotes to them its special care. Some State Conventions 
have committed the oversight of this work exclusively to the Society. 
In some cooperating States it is included in the general work. If the 
Society were to have the special charge of these interests and were 
expected to look after them wherever they exist or may spring up, it 
might be advantageous in many ways. The question of a general 
superintendent of this branch of the Society’s work has been discussed, 
but no decision has been reached. 

While the enormous immigration continues, more vigorous meas- 
ures must be adopted to save these peoples, who, unless brought 
under evangelical influences at the earliest practicable moment, pass 
beyond our reach. Timely action is most important. 
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THE FREEDMEN. 


‘The Society’s educational work among the colored people of the 
Southern States has attained much greater proportions than ever be- 
fore. Twelve institutions are receiving assistance from our treasury. 
This is two more than last year and four more than two years ago. 
The new institutions are “Bishop Baptist College” at Marshall, 
Texas ; and the “Kentucky Normal and Theological Institute” at 
Louisville, Ky. In these schools 79 teachers have been employed— 
16 more than last year. The whole number of pupils enrolled has 
been 2,397, or 748 more than last year. Of these about two-thirds 
were males and one-third females. School reports show over 
400 preparing to preach the Gospel. The amount paid for teachers’ 
salaries is $39,964.82, being $7,550.63 more than last year. Students 
have paid for tuition, board and room rent, $22,331.51. This is an 
increase of $1,055.18 over last year, notwithstanding the impoverished 
condition of many in consequence of loss of crops by widespread and 
severe drouth last season. Care has been taken to dispense benefi- 
ciary aid only to worthy and promising students, who evince a dis- 
position to do their utmost to help themselves. Several friends of 
the colored race and of the evangelization of Africa have given funds 
for the education of young men who intend to engage in missionary 
work in Africa. This is a timely thing to do in view of the great open 
field on that continent. 

Teachers have faithfully labored not only to instruct their pupils 
in the prescribed courses of study, but to build up true Christian 
characters and to bring the unconverted to Christ. They have written 
with rejoicing of the deep, quiet, earnest, intelligent religious spirit 
that, like a vital atmosphere, has pervaded the institutions. 

Nearly 200 conversions are reported for the year. Thus in these 
schools as well as through them a great missionary work is being done. 

The amount passing through our treasury and expended for new 
buildings, improvements, etc, in addition to teachers’ salaries, 
has been $28,062.16. This is $5,486.28 more than last year. 
Other amounts have gone through other channels, making the 
total outlay for the year, in this direction, about $44,633.34 The 
chief items of expense are as follows: For the brick addition 
for girls at Wayland Seminary, including furnishing, $12,541.38 ; 
for the Medical Laboratory building of brick at Shaw University, 
$8,000; for the frame dormitory at Live Oak, Florida, $900 ; 
for the building for girls at Leland University, $6,000 ; and for the 
buildings and property at Marshall, Texas, $13,824.60. Nearly this 
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whole amount was given specifically for these purposes, so that the 
draft upon the general receipts of the Society have been compara- 
tively light. 

The new wing at Wayland affords accommodations for about fifty 
female students, besides suitable recitation rooms and other con- 
veniences. The recitation rooms were furnished by the relatives of 
the late Mrs. H. L. Wayland, as a memorial of that lady. Other rooms 
were furnished by special gifts ; some by the colored associations and 
churches of Virginia. It is known as “Parker Hall,’ in memory of 
the mother of Rey. Dr. Parker, who also has ever taken a deep interest 
in the prosperity of the Institution. 

The new building at Shaw University is beautiful and admirably 
adapted to its purposes. The larger portion of this amount was con- 
tributed by friends in Massachusetts. The Medical School, opened 
last Fall, will be in complete operation the coming year. We regard 
this as an important step in affording to the colored young men an 
open door to one of the professions. 

Perhaps none of our schools have started under more favorable 
auspices than “ Bishop Baptist College,” at Marshall, Texas. Through 
the gift of $15,000 from her whose name it bears—a name also of one 
who for years was a foremost friend of this work, a large and fine 
brick building, three stories high, has been completed for occupancy, 
the mansion repaired for use of teachers, two smaller buildings for 
primary school and dining-room provided, and thirty-seven acres of 
woodland in the vicinity, purchased at a bargain, for fuel for many 
years to come. The location is very fine, and the property is consid- 
ered worth $25,000. Great credit is due tu Rev. S. W. Marston, D.D., 
for the manner in which he has attended to this enterprise. 

At Leland University improvements are in progress. A new build- 
ing for the accommodation of students will be in readiness for the Fall 
session. It is of brick, and will cost about $12,000, quite one-half of 
which has been expended upon it. This is largely the gift of Dea. 
Chamberlain, the founder of the Institution and its chief patron. In 
addition to this, he has deeded to the Trustees property valued at 
$25,000, for the endowment of the Institution, making the aggregate 
of his gifts for this object about $65,000. With rare devotion and 
self-forgetfulness he has for years lived for this object, putting time, 
talents, possessions, into the Christ-like service of lifting the lowly up 
into a higher life. 

The institution at Louisville, Ky., established and conducted wholly 
by our colored brethren, appealed so strongly to the Society, and 
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showed itself so worthy of aid that the Board decided to appropriate 
$1,500 for the support of teachers therein. On the fine property is 
quite a debt, which the colored people are laboring heroically to re- 
move. One of the teachers was a former student in Nashville and a 
graduate of the last class of Newton Theological Seminary. In Shaw 
University is another colored teacher of the same class. 

At Atlanta, the great and pressing need is a suitable building for 
girls. At the earnest solicitation of the colored State Convention, the 
Board has undertaken to erect such a building, in connection with 
the Seminary, as soon as funds can be secured. A girls’ school under 
the efficient management of Miss 8. B. Packard and Miss Hattie 
Giles, who are commissioned by the Board and supported by the 
Women’s Society of New England, has been in successful operation 
during the year. The 173 pupils in attendance have been crowded 
into the dark and dismal basement of one of the colored churches of 
the city. Some suitable accommodation for these girls is a crying 
necessity. 

These schools, twelve in number, have property of all kinds, valued 
at $400,000. About $50,000 annually is required for the maintenance 
of instruction therein—not more than is required for two well 
equipped colleges in the North. 

It is gratifying to note the disposition on the part of some who have 
at heart the good of the race, to provide for the partial endowment of 
these institutions. This measure, which has received the repeated en- 
dorsement of the Society, is all the more important in view of the fact 
that others, by establishing professorships and scholarships in institu- 
tions under their control, are enticing from our schools the brightest 
minds, which we cannot afford to lose. It is narrow and short-sighted 
policy, which the Baptist denomination has suffered from in the past 
sufficiently to make us wiser in the future, to have bare and beggarly 
institutions depending on the fluctuating and uncertain contributions 
of the hour, instead of institutions with such permanent funds that 
broad and generous plans may be made for instruction therein. To 
save a dollar and lose aman who may control the thought and action of 
thousands, is unpardonable short-sightedness. The plain, unvarnished, 
though unwelcome truth needs to be stated, that one Pedo-Baptist 
school for the colored people has twice the endowment that we have 
for all our institutions. And that denomination has not ten thousand 
communicants among the colored people. The result is that wherever 
the graduates of that school go as preachers they gather the most in- 
telligent and influential of the colored people into their congregations. 
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Young men of Baptist sentiments going to that institution often emerge 
Pedo-Baptists. Another denomination with even less following in the 
South is building up a large endowment for professorships and schol- 
arships with like results. God has crowned the efforts of Baptists 
among the colored people of the South, and now the voice of His 
Providence is saying : “ Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.” 

For the endowment of these schools, as stated elsewhere, one man 
has given $25,000. Two others have made pledges—conditioned on 
the raising of a certain sum—the one $20,000, and the other $10,000. 
Other contributors, including teachers in our institutions, who 
esteemed it a privilege to make sacrifices for this purpose, have added 
to these permanent funds. The total amount of endowment for 
educational purposes now held by the Society and by Board of Trus- 
tees of schools receiving support from the Society, is about $61,000. 

The educational work of the Society has reached so great propor- 
tions, so much has been expended in the maintenance of these insti- 
tutions, so much is invested in school property, so many questions 
arise concerning their aim, their management, their methods, their 
courses of study, their relations to each other, to those for whom they 
are established, to the educational system of the States, to the educa- 
tional measures of the General Government, to the munificent pro- 
vision made by generous men for the Christian education of the 
colored people ; so much depends on their maintenance in the highest 
practical degree of efficiency, that the Board considers it of first 
importance that the most competent man available be secured to 
devote his attention as Superintendent of the Society’s educational 
work among the colored people, the Indians and others to whom it 
may be extended. The Board takes great pleasure in announcing 
that Dr. J. M. Gregory, a man eminently qualified for this service, 
and who, at our request, has made a preliminary tour of observation 
among the schools and the brethren of the South, has been appointed 
to undertake this work, the Society approving. - 

CHURCH EDIFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The plan inaugurated last year for helping churches by direct 
grants, in the erection of suitable houses of worship, has proved 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned. The Boards of cooperating 
State Conventions have cheerfully accepted the responsibility of 
acting as Advisory Committees for the Board of the Society in deter- 
mining where aid should be given, and to what extent. In the 
Territories where such advisory bodies are impracticable, the judgment 
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of general missionaries or prominent pastors is sought. This benevo- 
lent feature of Church Edifice work has wonderfully stimulated 
churches to do their utmost to secure houses of worship, and given 
new inspiration to all our missionary enterprises. 

During the year, 66 church edifices have been erected through the 
assistance of the Home Mission Society ; 56 of this number by gifts, 
and 10 by loans. The amount loaned was $4,950. The amount 
appropriated and paid to these 56 churches as gifts was $15,805.87, 
or an average of $282.25 to each church. The valuation of the church 
property thus procured is $131,700; or an average valuation of 
$2,350 for each house erected. This high average is explained by 
the fact that one house costing $25,000, to which a gift had been 
designated by the donor, is included in the list. Deducting this 
exceptional case, the average valuation is $1,778. Thus an average 
grant of $282 has secured the erection of a house of worship worth 
on an average six times that sum. The houses thus built furnish 
seating accommodations for 14,300 persons, and for even a larger 
number of Sunday-school children. Besides these 66 churches 
erected, 28 others have been voted aid amounting to $8,450, which 
will soon be paid, as the houses approach completion. 

The value of our present method in Church Edifice work, as com- 
pared with the old method, in stimulating feeble churches to put 
forth their best efforts to erect houses of worship, is shown by the 
fact, that under the loan system the number of Church Edifices 
erected dwindled down to an average of 14 annually for the five 
years previous to 1881, while under the new method, the first year 
the number rose to 94 asking and receiving aid or promises of aid 
from the Society. 

The total receipts for the Loan Fund have been $73,118.22; of 
which $10,000 was from legacies, $697 from living donors, and 
$6,000.41 from interest on loans and investments; and $56,312.81 
from loans repaid. 

The Loan Fund shows a reduction from previous annual state- 
ments of over $100,000. This is accounted for chiefly by the trans- 
fer of $99,500, by the consent of the original contributors, to the 
account of the Benevolent Department for investment. Twenty-eight 
churches have paid off their loans during the year. 

The receipts of the Benevolent Department have been $38,121.90; 
of which $34,128.31 are contributions of individuals and churches, 
and $3,993.59 income of invested funds. The balance in the Treasury 
is explained by the fact that $15,000 for this purpose came in just be- 
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fore the closing of the books for the year. A large proportion of this 
is promised to churches, and is going forth on its mission as the houses 
approach completion. 

Diligent inquiry has been made to ascertain the facts about the 
distribution of church edifices in the Baptist Churches of the land. 
Through data and careful estimates obtained by correspondence with 
well-informed brethren in every State, it is found that there are quite 
2,500 Baptist Churches in the United States without their own houses 
of worship. These are classified or distributed as follows: In the 
States and Territories in our mission field, mainly west of the Missis- 
sippi, there are over 1,500 houseless churches. In the Southern States 
east of the Mississippi over 1,000, of which nearly 500 are among the 
whites, and more than 500 among the colored Baptists. In the older 
Northern States, instances are rare in which a church is without its 
own place of worship. 

In the seven Territories of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, there are but nine Baptist Church 
edifices, less than in many a single county in the older States. . 

In the Southern States many of the white churches have but an 
apology for a meeting-house, while the great bulk of colored churches 
meet in the rudest structures, utterly unattractive and unadapted to 
the usual wants of a house of worship. About 2,800 houses have been 
built by the colored churches since 1864, though many of these are 
rude and uncouth structures, their average cost being hardly more 
than $200. For the rising generation, trained to a better state of 
things, something better than these repulsive structures must be pro- 
vided. A good, well-arranged, well-kept church edifice is an educat- 
ing influence in the community. Of the 140 German Baptist Churches 
in the country, about 20 are houseless, and of the 120 Scandinavian 
Churches, about 50 are houseless. 

When we consider the present destitution, and then consider that 
about 75 churches, needing houses, were organized last year, mainly 
west of the Mississippi, and that this increase will doubtless continue 
for years, it is readily seen that 300 church edifices ought to be built 
annually for the Baptists of this country, through the assistance of 
funds designated for this object. This is the great work before us. 
Without a house of worship, money for missionaries’ support is often 
almost thrown away. 

How shall at least $100,000 annually for this purpose be obtained? 
The liberal donors of the past years cannot be relied on to repeat 
their gifts every year. Others must come to the front or the pro- 
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gress of this work be arrested. For the present emergency our chief 
hope is that God will dispose the hearts of those whom He has 
blessed with worldly prosperity to do liberal things for this depart- 
* ment of the Society’s work. But more than this is necessary. Has 
not the time come to ask the churches at large for a separate offering 
for this object? This was done years ago. This is done by other 
denominations. Should we not resume, at least for five years? Will 
not the churches take a special collection annually for Church 
Edifice work, not with a view to making it a perpetual thing, but to 
meet the great demand of this and the few succeeding years? On 
this point the Board asks direction of the Society. 

It would be a crowning act of the Jubilee Year if, at this memor- 
able meeting, offerings sufficient for the erection of at least one hun- 
dred memorial churches on our mission fields should be made. 


REVIEW OF THE FIFTY YEARS. 


At the time of the organization of the Society, fifty years ago, its 
birth-place, New York City, had a population of about 220,000, and 
the United States less than 14,000,000, including about 330,000 free 
colored people, and a little more than 2,000,000 slaves. The Baptists 
in the land then numbered 316,659. Except a few in Missouri, there 
was not an organized Baptist Church then beyond the Mississippi. 

The population of this City has increased six-fold ; the population 
of the country nearly four-fold ; the Baptists of the country, more 
than seven-fold! Our relative increase has been from one in forty- 
six of the population to one in twenty-three now; or, making the 
comparison with reference to the white population then and now, the 
showing gives us about one in thirty-seven of the population then, to 
one in thirty now. 

The strength of the denomination in many Western States is owing 
largely to the fostering care of feeble interests there, twenty, forty, 
and fifty years ago. In some States there is hardly a church of any 
note that has not been aided through the Society. We should have 
been much stronger had the requisite means been at the disposal of 
the Society for the timely tillage of the field. The total contributions 
to the work of the Society for the fifty years are $3,898,687.53, ex- 
clusive of income from invested funds. 


WHAT OF THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS ? 


After the organization of the Society in 1832 this statement was 
made: “ We have entered on a campaign which will ’eontinue for a 
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century.” The first half century has passed. That another half cen- 
tury of service’is before the Society there can be no doubt. A few 
veterans who began the campaign, having fought a good fight, linger 
to cheer onward the militant host to greater victories. 

Fifty years ago our forces and resources were comparatively few. 
Baptists then numbered 316,659 as against 2,300,000 now. In the - 
first year of the Society’s history $6,586 were raised for Home Mis- 
sions ; now, the receipts are nearly $360,000. Then, some friends of 
Foreign Missions looked with a little jealousy upon the new movement 
whose claims, it was feared, would lessen the contributions of the 
churches for the foreign work. Now, even the missionaries in heathen 
lands send their offerings for this home work which they regard as 
the hope of the world ; while on the other hand the mission churches 
of the Society send their rivulets of offerings to the foreign work. 
Then, anti-mission obstructionists abounded. Now, they are looked 
upon as fossils of a by-gone age. Then, a vast amount of inertia had 
to be overcome. Now, there is a movement in favor of Home Mis- 
sions amounting to positive enthusiasm. 

How changed the conditions as we step forth to the second half 
century of the hundred years’ campaign! 

And now from the past, over whose closed record we give God 
thanks, we turn our faces to the future, asking what of the next fifty 
years? 

There is very much land yet to be possessed. '[wo-thirds of the 
trans-Mississippi district, which is two-thirds of our country, is mis- 
sionary territory, much of it like Ilinois and Iowa fifty years ago. 
Including Mexico, British Columbia and Alaska, we may truly say 
the Society’s occupation of the continent is not more than half ac- 
complished. 

In the Western mission fields of to-day, where eight millions of 
people dwell, there will be from twenty to twenty-five millions in 
A. D. 1900, and fifty years hence a population equal to that of the 
whole country to-day. 

To assist in planting there religious institutions whose sanctifying 
influences shall shape the character of these millions, for time and for 
eternity, is our high and holy calling. To win men from the worship 
of mammon, whose mastery of multitudes is complete, to the worship 
and service of Christ ; to pre-occupy the land before infidelity and 
error become entrenched therein ; to overthrow Mormonism so that 
not a vestige of the foul system shall remain; to civilize and 
Christianize the Indian that he may become invested with the rights 
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and duties of other men—these are some of the things yet before the 
Society. 

Mexico, where barriers are breaking down, will demand attention 
for a half century. On the foundations now laid, the structure of a 
better civilization, a purer Christianity, rising slowly, will require our 
attention and care. Among those ten millions of Mexicans a hundred 
missionaries should be sent soon, and more as the work grows and 
population increases. 

The colored people, eighteen years ago numbering four millions, 
now nearly seven millions, eighteen years hence increased to twelve 
millions, and about half the present population of the country fifty 
years hence, will need the aid of their more favored brethren, far on- 
ward into the fifty years to come. Highteen years ago, among them 
were about 400,000 Baptist Christians, now they report 800,000 ; at 
the same ratio of increase eighteen years hence they will be a host of 
a million and a half, and long before the next half century closes more 
than the entire Baptist strength of the continent to-day. 

The kind of citizens, the kind of Christians, the kind of Baptists 
they are to be, depends largely upon our attitude and effort now and 
in the immediate future. To raise up properly qualified ministers for 
this coming host is alone a great undertaking; for, if we make our 
calculations on the present basis of 16,000 ministers to the 2,300,000 
Baptists of the land, twenty years will not pass before 12,000 pastors 
will be required for this people ; who, if properly cared for, will not 
only be a blessing instead of an apprehended curse to this land, but 
will send light-bearers, and means to sustain them, all through the 
habitations of cruelty in the Dark Continent where their kindred 
dwell. 

To all these things add the mighty stream of immigration, whose 
turbid religious currents mingle with our own, either to pollute them 
or to be purified by the alchemy of divine truth, and the task before 
us becomes herculean. But, “with God all things are possible.” 

And lastly, to help secure substantial and.suitable houses of worship 
for the more than 2,000 houseless churches of the land now, and as 
many more in the next thirty years, this also in itself is a great work, 
which, though mentioned last, is by no means least in importance. 

There has been a great increase, not only in numbers, but also in 
the financial resources of the denomination. What was regarded a 
fortune fifty years ago, is a common thing in this day when men have 
their millions. The solemn thought is whether, as a people, we honor 
God with our substance according as He has prospered us? For a 
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work so vast, so varied, so important, this Society should have at least 
$400,000 annually, and within five years $500,000 annually. It is 
plainly within our power to do this. Less than this will not meet the 
demands; will not be worthy of us as Christians ; will not be worthy 
of us as descendants of heroes who not only sacrificed their temporal 
estate, but reputation, and ease, and even life itself, in resistance to 
error and in support of the truth ; less than this will not properly 
honor God whose gifts we hold, whose stewards we are. Great are 
our possibilities; great will be the results if we come up to the full 
measure of our duty. 

Taking courage from the past, consecrating anew our forces and 
resources to this service, trusting God for the future, we move onward 
in the lines of our operations, summoning and welcoming with us all 
who with us believe that what should be done we must attempt to 
do. 

By order of the Board. 
H. L. MOREHOUSE, 


S. S. CONSTANT, Corresponding Secretary. 
Chairman of Executive Board. 


Adopted by the Society, May 26, 1882. . 
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INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES—OBITUARIES—INDIAN MISSIONS. 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society was held in the First Baptist Church, New York City, 
commencing Wednesday, May 24th, 1882. The meeting was called 
to order at 10 A. M., by the President, Hon. James L. Howard, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

After the singing of the hymn, “Sound, sound the truth abroad,” 
led by W. H. Doane, Mus. D., of Cincinnati, Edward Lathrop, D.D., 
of Connecticut, read the 72d Psalm. 

The Convention was led in prayer by T. D. Anderson, D. D., for- 
merly pastor of the First Church, now of Boston, Mass. 

Tar Presipent: I have now the pleasure of introducing to you the 
Ray. Dr. Joun Pepvre, the pastor of this church, who has some words 
of welcome for us. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. Cuarrman and Breraren:—No more pleasant task was ever 
assigned to me in connection with our beloved denomination than to 
extend to you some words of welcome and Christian salutation. The 
thought that runs like a thread of gold through Paul’s epistles was 
fellowship for all lovers of his Lord. Others might set down what he 
had to say on doctrine and duty; but when he would express the ful- 
ness of his heart for his brethren, his own hand grasped the pen and 
wrote the glorious greeting. Strong attachments often arise from one- 
ness of occupation. No one lays his hand aright to any trade till he 
gives his heart to those engaged in it. And so we need not be sur- 
prised at the springing up of these “great brotherhoods” of thought 
and toil in our own and other lands. But there can be no bond be- 
tween human souls like the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
And, if we sometimes behold men crossing states, continents, and 
mighty seas to attend labor conventions and assemblies of science 
and art, surely the sight of this morning ought to be much more 
welcome to our eyes. Brethren, the thoughts that bring us together 
within these walls are the greatest that can touch and thrill the hu- 
man heart. Largest earthly enterprises dwarf before the magnitude 
of the questions you are to discuss and deal with here. The causes 
to which you are to give your words of counsel, help and cheer, are 
not those of to-day and to-morrow, but of all time and eternity, and 
are fed by the fountain thoughts of man’s sin and sorrow, the grave, 
God, and immortality. It is said that when the gladiators appeared 
in the Roman amphitheatre they halted before the emperor and 
shouted, “ Czesar, men about to die salute you!” Then the monarch 
waved his hand in recognition; the sentiment swept like a wave 
over the multitudes, and echoes rent the air as the crowds cheered the 
combatants on to conquer or die. And when we see a body of men 
striving to meet and answer the great questions of eternal life and 
destiny for themselves and mankind, if we do not feel for them—greet 
and bid them Godspeed in their sublime endeavors-—it is because there 
is nothing in us capable of responding to the high, the noble, and he- 
roic in either life or death. - Well might the busy world of mammon 
pause and look on in sympathy, and the secular press crowd its 
columns with what you say and do. (Applause. ) 

Friends of our Home Mission Society, we welcome you! This 
country, that we fondly call our own, you claim must forever belong 
to Christ. It was founded on this principle. This republic was 
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rooted in religion. While the Northmen who landed on the shores 
of Old England sought refuge in a fort and advanced by force of 
arms, the Pilgrims who planted their feet on ‘Plymouth Rock” 
sounded the key-note of their conquering life by singing a psalm of 
praise. Between that sacred song and our present greatness and 
prosperity as a people, there is a closer and far more vital connection 
than historians have ever dreamed. It seems as if our country was 
designed to be the battle ground of conflicting customs and ideas that 
should gather together from all nations upon its soil for a fair and 
final fight. Problems which long perplexed ancient kingdoms have 
soon been solved and settled in our larger light. Wrongs sheltered 
for ages under thrones and tyrannies have been throttled to death al- 
ready in the Herculean grasp of our young Republic. And if to-day 
the oppressed on every shore are turning to us their longing eyes, it 
would be acrime against God and humanity to close either our east- 
ern or western gate against their coming. It would be a blight upon 
ourselves. A nation, like a family, will degenerate in its type of man- 
hood by too much intermingling and intermarrying. We need the 
infusion of foreign life and blood to make us vigorous and strong. 
And if with all our God-given advantages we cannot baptize them 
into our spirit and assimilate them in due time to the life and laws 
of our commonwealth, we deserve to perish. And better to die in 
the grand attempt than to seek protection behind the barriers of 
national fear and bigotry. (Applause.) 

A gentleman in London once said to me: “ We only send you over 
every year the stuff that floats to the surface, you know.” And I said, 
“That is the way we get cream in our country and leave skimmed 
milk behind.” (Laughter.) But even if Huropean powers push over 
on to us only their ignorant and degraded classes, as they call them, 
we will show them what can be done with them. Some years ago, 
in Paris, the puzzling question was how to dispose of the ever accu- 
mulating filth of the streets. And the broad fields around answered, 
“Carry it out and deposit it on us; we will turn it into glorious fruits 
and flowers.” And to foreign nations we say, “Send us over your poor 
and degraded you would trample under foot in your overcrowded 
towns and cities, and on our wide plains and prairies, under the foster- 
ing light and care of free institutions, of education, and religion, we 
will make out of them such noble specimens of manhood as never 
grew on your cramped and narrow soil. We have no doubt this can 
be done if we will only multiply our schoolhouses and churches, so 
that they will ante-date the coming of the emigrant and exile wherever 
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he may settle down to stay within our borders. To do this demands 
the largest measures of doing and giving on our part. And we wel- 
come you to this city, where you can see these tides of foreign popu- 
lation poured on to us by thousands every week. We ask you to go 
to Castle Garden and look this fact in the face, till the sight of your 
eyes will affect your heart, and you will go back to your homes to 
gird you for the toil as you have never done before. 

Representatives .of our Publication Society, we bid you all hail! In 
days when thoughtful patriots on every side are feeling it is high time 
for our government to lay a firmer hand on the pages of foul litera- 
ture and forbid its circulation, you are proving that the printing press 
can be held to its heavenly mission and serve the highest ends of 
truth. To change words but not the sentiment of what another has 
sung, you have made it 


‘“*Come down to its work with a will and a clank, 
Smiting type in the face and the wrong in the flank, 
And with pure leaves of life to drift the world white, 
While it snows down the ages its treasures of light.” 


We welcome you, too, because you have shown that our denomina- 
tion does not creep along the shallow shoals of ignorance,.that it 
grows and glories in the broadest intellectual culture, and the path 
of its best progress lies along the lines of the education of all the peo- 
ple. It is not for me to say, where years and ripest wisdom should 
speak, what added responsibilities this great occasion should give to 
your truth. But the energy, the enterprise, and economy with which 
all your affairs have been conducted. have won the confidence of the 
whole denomination, and it has no care that might not be safely com- 
mitted to the shadow of your wings. (Applause.) 

Friends of the Missionary Union, with all your toilers from far- 
off fields, weleome! welcome here! Well enough we know it was a 
world-wide commission that started from the centre of Christ’s na- 
tional love. Home missions in any form are a mockery that hold out 
no hope for the heathen. Never can our country or denomination 
come up to the divine ideal till God can say of each, “in thee shall 
all the nations of the earth be blest.” 

In these great Societies we welcome here, we behold but one 
brotherhood, a: trinity of power in which we all rejoice, binding us 
together by the threefold cord which cannot be broken. 

Friends of the American and Foreign Bible Society, you have been 
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already welcomed, by your honored president at the Society’s meet- 
ing yesterday, but we renew that welcome to-day. 

Brethren from the East and West, from the North and South, from 
Canada, bound closely to us by material interests and one with us 
under the banner of the cross, we welcome you, one and all! If, in 
legislative halls, the crying need is for great, generous statesmen, 
who cannot say the mean and little word, but only the large and loy- 
ing as they seek to represent a reunited nation, so in the great gather- 
ings of God’s people, there ought to be no place for the small voice of 
selfishness, bickering, or strife, but largest room for the widest 
words of unity, peace, and progress, and heart-felt greetings for 
all laborers in the cause of our blessed God beyond our own 
borders. (Applause.) 

Last, but not least. Sisters of our Women’s Missionary Societies, 
we welcome you to your rightful place by our side as co-equals in 
every good word and work for the Master. Mistake delayed this re- 
cognition so long. No cause can prosper as it ought that counts out 
your inspiration and influence. May your names rank high in the 
Lamb’s book of life with those worthy women whom the apostle so 
gladly acknowledged his helpers in the Gospel. 

In behalf of the Baptist Conference which meets in our city, 
as generous-hearted men as I ever knew, and who voted unani- 
mously to invite you in behalf of the whole Baptist brother- 
hood, who, if they had homes equal to their hearts, would not 
leave a single friend or delegate here at his own charges to- 
day ; in behalf of the old mother-church, who, as she sits on the 
summit of this hill, like the Roman matron, proud of her children 
gathered around her, points to the growing churches of the city 
and the regions round about, saying, “these are my jewels ;” in be- 
half of her and them, I weleome you with all my heart. In Bethany . 
Christ had a house and a heart reception. The former was given by 
Martha who, fretted with domestic care and the thought of feasting 
Him, overlooked the welcome more precious to her Lord. The latter 
was given by Mary who, sitting at His feet, drank with her soul the 
sweet lessons of His love. Brethren, if there cannot be a home recep- 
tion for each one of you, rest assured there is a heart reception for 
you all. Gladly will we sit and listen at your feet, and drink into 
our souls the words of life you have given us, rejoicing while you 
stay, sorrowing most of all when you leave us, and hoping to live to 
see the day when we shall welcome your return. [Applause.] 
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The President then delivered the following address : 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Brethren of the American Baptist Home Mission Society: It is 
my pleasant duty to welcome you to-day to our semi-centennial gath- 
ering, as well as to the usual annual meeting of our Society, and not 
only to welcome the regular members and delegates from our 
churches, but also to extend a hearty greeting to those who come as 
honored delegates from our State Conventions. They are warmly 
welcomed, bringing as they do the assurance that our work is 
watched, believed in, and sympathized with so fully by those who have 
the especial care of Home and Domestic Missions in their respective 
States. Their sympathy and cooperation are felt by us as a strong 
support, and their presence to-day is cause for sincere congratulation. 

We gather under circumstances unusually gratifying. Too often 
have those meetings been attended with grave and anxious fears. 
With missionaries in the field, an empty treasury, a heavy debt, the 
questions how to sustain the workers, how to meet our indebtedness, 
and where to look for the future, have burdened all hearts. Not so 
to-day. True, we have not reached the high point aimed at for this 
semi-centennial year, but we have done well—increasing handsomely 
both the work and the receipts to more than $350,000: all debts 
paid, and a balance in the treasury. (Applause.) This is indeed a 
red letter day for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
well may our able and hard-working Secretary exclaim, “Jubilate,” 
and well may we all say “ Amen.” 

Yet our joy is not unmixed with sadness. One year ago our late 
President, Hon. Wm. Stickney, occupied this place; his noble phys- 
ique seeming to give assurance of along life of usefulness. A few 
months later death called him from his many activities, and he 
went out from us. He was a man of affairs, greatly honored and 
trusted, an earnest Christian, much loved in the church of which he 
was ‘an active and influential member. 

We mourn, too, our former beloved Secretary, Rev. Sewall S. Cut 
ting, D.D., who also has passed away since our last meeting. He was 
a royal man—successful, whether as pastor, editor, professor, or Sec- 
retary. His influence in arousing our denomination in the canse of 
education will long be felt, and his work as Secretary uf this Society 
long be remembered. His devotion to his work, his love to Christ, 
his genial and unselfish nature, make many of us sorrow that “we 
shall see his face no more.” 
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Fifty years have passed since, in this city, a gathering of earnest 
and honored brethren met, iispired by a lofty desire to extend the 
blessings they had received to the many outside of the favored spots 
where the Gospel was regularly preached. They associated them- 
selyes in the formation of this Society. How true of them that “they 
builded better than they knew.” By them the tree was planted, 
small indeed, at first, but now grown so that its branches spread 
wide and free, reaching beyond all anticipated limits. Having in 
view only the new States of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, and far off 
Mlinois, how could even they, with their earnest and prophetic gaze, 
have forseen the results of fifty years’ work of this Society which 
they were founding in prayer and faith? That during that time more 
than 2,500 different persons would be employed as missionaries, 2,800 
churches established, 87,000 converts baptized, and about $4,000,000 
be received and disbursed? But mere statistics of missionaries sent 
into the field, churches established, and money raised, give but a faint 
idea of the results accomplished. What these have been who shall 
Say? How many hearts have been made glad? How many commun- 
ities have been redeemed from irreligion and vice, and made the 
homes of worshipping and happy people? When we recall the fact 
that the nation is simply an aggregation of individuals, and that the 
character of the former is but the sum total of the characters of the 
latter, we find cause for rejoicing, not only as Christians, but as patri- 
ots, that this work has been begun, and that each succeeding year 
has seen it growing in scope and effectiveness. With the wonderful 
growth of our nation in all material prosperity, there ought to be a 
proportionate activity of religious life. If the latter does not keep 
pace with the former, who can doubt, in the light of past history, that 
we shall fail to acquire the solid greatness which the providence of 
God has made it possible for us to attain. 

Our land has become the asylum of the oppressed of all the world. 
Hither come emigrants from all nations—European, Asiatic, and Afri- 
can, in wonderful numbers, with all the vices and virtues of the Old 
World, with its superstitions and its infidelity, its religions and 
irreligions. How are they to become Americans? How are we 
to resist and overcome the many malign influences which they 
bring? How preserve our time-honored institutions from their as- 
sault? Howkeep the trust of restrained and law-abiding liberty com- 
mitted to us by our fathers, except by multiplying agencies for teach- 
ing as we have been taught the truths of revealed religion, of hope 
and trust in God? And when we fully grasp the thought that by 
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this transfer of the Foreign Field to our own shores the work of a 
missionary and that of a patriot are made identical, we cannot fail to 
realize that the grandest opportunity of the centuries is ours, or 
doubt that we should hasten to improve it in the spirit of those who 
honor God and love their country. [Applause.] Thank God! we are 
not alone in this work. Our brethren of other denominations are also 
engaged in it, and we record with thankfulness the results accom- 
plished by them, so liberal, so extended, and so successful. Let us 
do our work also, stimulated to greater activity by a geuerous emu- 
lation. 

Again I welcome you to services suitable to the occasion. During 
the meeting you will have from honored and able brethren a look at 
the past and a forecast of the future. Let us gather inspiration as 
we listen, and so inspired do our duty, as our fathers did theirs, that 
when another fifty years shall have passed, and another gathering be 
had, in which but few of us can hope to participate, our successors 
may honor us, as we honor those who, having finished their work, 
have entered into their rest. 

We believe we have the truth : let us proclaim it: let us sow the 
seed by all waters: let us establish churches and Sabbath-schools, 
plant seminaries, send missionaries, using every means given us, and 
so hasten the time when the motto of our Society shall be realized and 
North America be won for Christ. (Applause.) 


Dr. Morenovss : I have a pleasant duty to perform at this stage of 
the proceedings. Many important matters are to be discussed on 
this occasion. Many men will desire to speak. It may be that some 
man with an unruly member, or some one so absorbed in his re- 
marks as to become oblivious of the passing moments, may require 
the gentle tap of a President’s gavel to bring him to order. It oc- 
curred to me, therefore, to prepare something of this sort; and months 
ago, I suggested to a friend on the Pacific Coast to furnish me with 
some California wood, which might be incorporated in the head or 
handle of such a gavel. The suggestion was adopted ; and he has 
brought here to present to this Society on behalf of the California 
State Convention a gavel of his own designing, beautifully executed 
in the machine shops of one of the great railroads of California. 
The presentation to this Society will now take place ; and I ask Dr. 
G. S. Assorr of California, to make the same. 

Dr. Aszorr: The service I am asked to perform, by our beloved 
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and honored Secretary, was not contemplated in the construction of 
the gavel, at all. Iam, however, very happy to perform this service 
to-day. In this letter which Dr. Morehouse wrote to me, a request 
was made that I furnish a piece of California wood, and if possible 
a piece of wood from the big trees of the Sequoia species. I, at once, 
found that it would be impossible to work this big tree wood, it be- 
ing so porous and so light in character, into a gavel; and that 
it would probably be impossible for Dr. Morehouse to complete 
the handle satisfactorily to himself or to you; and so the concep- 
tion grew upon me of undertaking the very great task myself. 

I found that by a union of ten pieces of wood in the head and in 
the handle, I could prepare a gavel that might be acceptable to you, 
as the President of our Society ; and I have before me, and in this 
case, which comes also with it, from the jewelry establishment of 
Shreve & Co., the Tiffanys of San Francisco, a gavel, which repre- 
sents the Pacitic Coast, which represents the Southern Coast, and 
which struck upon a block of granite from the State of Maine, which 
I am told Dr. Morehouse has in readiness, may fairly be considered 
as symbolizing the United States—the extreme Northeast, the far 
West and the South—in asymbolism of national work and of denomi- 
national work, which I honestly believe, to be the grandest denomi- 
national work under the stars. 

The handle is made of eight pieces of wood of the Pacific Coast, 
viz.: cedar (Alaska), madrona (Oregon), maple, laurel, big-tree (se- 
quoia), and manzanita (California), mountain mahogany (Nevada), 
and mesquit (Arizona). The head: of the gavel is made chiefly of 
live oak, from extreme Southern California; and in the end a piece 
of pure white southern coast holly. About the head, on a line with 
the handle, there is a rim or band of silver, from the Union Consoli- 
dated Mine, Nevada, held by a wooden button, holding in gold casing 
a piece of California gold quartz, from Siskiyou County. The wood 
work was finished by the notably fine workmen of the Central Pacific 
Railroad repair shops, at Oakland Point. The silver and quartz are 
the contribution of Mr. Charles Roberts of Oakland, and the jewelry 
work and case are contributed by Mr. Pedar Sather, from Shreve’s 
jewelry establishment, San Francisco. There is inscribed on it these 

‘words: The General Baptist Convention of California, to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Jubilee, 1882. “ North America for 
pChrist.” 

May this gavel be the symbol of the authority of your office. If 
you find anyone so unwilling to abide by the rules of the hour as to 
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cease speaking when his time to cease comes, I shall justify you, and 
so will ali present, I think, justify you, in its use, and in reciting for 
his benefit the story, which had its origin in New York, I believe, in a 
club discussion, the theme of which discussion was: “ Has an oyster 
brains?” The man who took the negative, took all the time 
of the club. Another member, in a very brief speech, said: “It is de- 
monstrated that an oyster has brains ; for it knows when to shut up.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

In behalf of the Convention of California, which has had its first 
anniversary within three weeks, I present this gavel, which I hold in 
my hand, as an evidence of its appreciation of your work. May this 
gavel, slight as the gift is, beautiful as it is, rich as it is, solid as it is, 
be the symbol of the solid heart, the fire, the purity, and the grace of 
the denomination before which I am proud to stand. In behalf of all 
our people, around this globe, I present this gift to your Society. 
May it be a symbol of the possession of the ages, the heir of all the 
ages, until the latest lapse of time. [Applause.] 

Dr. Morenousr: And the slab of red granite from Mount Desert 
on the Coast of Maine completes the arrangement. 

Tur Presipenr: You have heard the presentation of the gavel, 
and know the use for which it is intended. It isto be like the old 
battle axes of the old warriors. If any man goes beyond his time, it 
will knock him speechless. The President of this Society has only to 
obey orders. Like others here, he is under orders. 

I will announce at this point two of the Committees: 

On Arrangements.—John Peddie, D.D., N. Y.; Rev. A. Blackburn, 
Ind.; Rev. T. S. Samson, Conn.; Rev. T. S. Barbour, N. J.; Rev. S. 
P. Merrill, Me. 

On Enrollment.—Rev. Norman Fox, N. Y.; Rev. J. Donnelly, Mich.; 
Rev. D. D. Proper, Iowa.; Rev. P. S. Moxom, O.; Rev. S. H. Greene, 
DIC: 

The hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” was then sung. 

Tur Presipenr: We will now have the pleasure of listening to the 
report of the Board, by Rev. Dr. H. L. Morrvousn, our Secretary. 

Portions of the report were then read. 

Dr. Morrnovuse: I think, Mr. President, this is all that it is neces- 
sary for me to read at this stage of the proceedings ; and I beg leave, 
on behalf of the Board, to submit the Annual Report with these state- 
ments. 

“Coronation ” was then sung. 


t 
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Tue Present: We will now listen to the report of the Treasurer, 
rendered by Mr. J. G. Snurira, our Assistant Treasurer. 

The report of the Treasurer was then read and accepted. 

Dr. T. D. Annrrson : Mr. President : I move that, with gratitude 
to God for the intelligence contained in the report of the Executive 
Board, we accept it. 

The motion was carried. 

Tue Presipent: We will now have the pleasure of listening to 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Haran, of Illinois, in a review. of the year’s work. 


THE YEAR’S WORK. 


Mr. President : I wish to present just one thought. It seems to me 
that the work of the year presents an earnest effort to put our Home 
Missions in sympathy, not only with the Nineteenth Century, but with 
the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 

All the changes wrought during these fifty years past, have made 
such a contrast between the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
that it seems as though two centuries had intervened between them. 
New York lighted her streets with oil fifty years ago. Peter Cooper 
had not built his first locomotive. Now, the electric light, the limited 
express train, the telegraph and the telephone mark the changes that 
have been wrought. These changes have wrought corresponding 
changes in our Home Mission work. 

It now takes only six days to pass from the seaboard to the Pacific. 
Our railroads stretch themselves into the wilderness and beckon on 
the people; and they listen to the call by hundreds, by thousands, by 
millions. Towns and villages spring up in a night ; and the Society 
which intends to mould such communities must be promptly on hand, 
and not only promptly on hand, but on hand with effective aid. We 
caneno longer send a missionary there, and keep him waiting five or 
ten years for a meeting-house. He must have a church in which to 
work. We must put in his hands the first blessed opportunity to 
give to his church a local habitation; and the Society that fails to aid 
him in doing this may be compared to a city that lights its streets 
with oil. 

Why, Sir, the first six houses will not go up in the establishment 
of a new town, but one of them will be a saloon; anda man might 
venture his life upon the certainty that the first railroad that thunders 
through those streets will have a cargo of whiskey and beer on board; 
while many and many a time, years pass by before the missionary and 
the meeting-house follow. There, is truth, Sir, wonderful truth, in a 
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sentence that an excellent lady uttered a short time ago in a mission- 
ary meeting. She said, “Brethren and Sisters: While sin is mov- 
ing West by steam, it will never do for Christianity to go afoot.” We 
can in no such manner take North America for Christ. 

T believe, Sir, that the work of the past year has been an earnest 
effort to put our Home Missions abreast of necessities like these; not 
that in what we have already done we are really perfect; but that we 
feel Christ has called us in a country like this, at such a time, that we 
may go forth and take this country for Himself. (Applause.) 

Tur Presipent: We will now listen to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Obituaries by Rev. Dr. H. 8S. Burrage, of Maine. At the re- 
quest of Dr. Burrage, the report was read by R. J. Avams, D. D., 
Mass. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OBITUARIES. 


It is a great truth of Scripture, that it is appointed unto men once to die. 
But it is also a great truth of Scripture, that for the servant of God to die is 
gain. And this is our consolation to-day. On this fiftieth anniversary of the 
Home Mission Society, we look in vain for nota few of those who for many years 
have been wont to meet with us on these anniversary occasions; sainted men of 
God, who loved their country, and who desired that all within its borders might 
come under the elevating, saving influence of the Gospel of Christ. The world 


may forget them. ‘‘ How instantly the air will close on this arrowy path,” once 
exclaimed Rufus Choate, as he thought of his own career, brilliant as it was. It 
matters not. There isa better, nobler life beyond. ‘‘ To die is gain.” 


Among those who have left us is one who presided over our deliberations at 
Indianapolis a year ago, Hon. William Stickney, of Washington, D. C. He died 
Oct. 13, 1881, after an illness of only four days. He was born in Vassalboro, 
Maine, April 11, 1827, and was graduated at Columbian College in 1848. After 
practising law a short time in St. Louis he returned to Washington, where the 
remainder of his life was spent. He was a Trustee, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
Columbian College, Secretary of the Columbian Deaf and Mute Institution, and 
one of the Board of Indian Commissioners, as well asits Secretary. Our denom- 
inational interests in Washington had his earnest support. He wasa faithful 
member of the Calvary Baptist Church, always untiring in his efforts to promote 
its welfare. One of his last labors was the erection of a chapel in memory of his 
son, his only child, who preceded him to the heavenly rest. He was elected 
President of the Home Mission Society at Saratoga in 1879, and was re-elected 
in 1880. In his death the Society loses a devoted, efficient helper and friend. 

Another whom we miss to-day was lately the Corresponding Secretary of 
this Society. Sewall S. Cutting, D.D., diedin Brooklyn, N. Y., February 7, 1882. 
He was born in Windsor, Vermont, January 19, 1813. When eightcen years of 
age he entered Waterville College, Waterville, Maine, where he remained two 
years, completing his course at the University of Vermont, and graduating with 
the highest honors, March 31, 1836, he was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church in West Boylston, Mass, A year later he was called to the pastorate of 
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the Baptist Church in Southbridge, Mass. In 1845, he became editor of the New 
York Recorder, and devoted himself to editorial work in various positions until 
1855, when he was elected Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Rochester. 
This position he retained until 1868, when he resigned and accepted the Secre- 
taryship of the American Baptist Educational Commission. In 1876, he was 
elected Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and he continued to discharge the duties of the office until his resignation in - 
1879. Subsequently, by appointment of,the Board, he was engaged in special 
matters pertaining to the Society’s investments. He then went to Europe for 
needed rest, and remained abroad more than a year. His return did not long 
ante-date his death. He possessed a vigorous intellect, carefully trained, and 
found great delight in literary work. The cause of education was dear to his 
heart, and in his labors to advance our educational interests he performed a ser- 
vice for the denomination which dught never to be forgotten. He loved this 
Society, and during his official connection with it, at an important period of its 
history, he was earnest and faithful in the discharge of his duties. At all times 
and in all places he was true to his convictions, and nothing could swerve him 
from what he regarded the path of duty. 

Velona R. Hotchkiss, D.D., died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., January 4, 
1882. He was born in Spafford, N. Y., June 15, 1815. ‘He was graduated at 
Madison University in 1838, and settled as pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Poultney, Vermont, where he remained until 1842. He then accepted a call to 
the Second Baptist Chure hin Rochester, N. Y. In 1846, he became pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Fall River, Mass. In 1849, he accepted the pastorate of 
the Washington St. Baptist Church in Buffalo, N. Y., where he remained till 
1851, when he was elected Professor of Church History in Rochester Theological 
Seminary. In 1865, he again became pastor of the Washington St. Baptist 
Church in Buffalo, and highly honored as a preacher and pastor he retained the 
position until a few years before his death. He possessed noble intellectual gifts, 
rare scholarship, genuine refinement, and his life was a beautiful illustration of 
the great truths which he delighted to preach. 

William T.Brantly, D.D., died in Baltimore, Md., March 6, 1882. He was 
ason of Dr. W. T. Brantly, of sainted memory, and was born in Beaufort, 8.C., 
May 1, 1816. His collegiate studies he pursued at Brown University, where he 
was graduated in 1840. Soon after he was called to the pastorate of the Green 
St. Baptist Church in Augusta, Ga., where he labored with great success for eight 
years. In 1848, he accepted the professorship of Belles-Lettres, History and the 
Evidences of Christianity in the University of Georgia, which he filled with dis- 
tinguished ability until 1856. He was then invited to the pastorate of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church in Philadelphia, which he accepted and held five 
years. In 1861, he took charge of the Second Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., 
retaining the position until 1871, when he was called to Baltimore to succeed 
Dr. Richard Fuller, as pastor of the Seventh Baptist Church in that city. With 
this church the remainder of his days were spent. On the morning and evening 
of the day before his death he preached with his usual vigor and impressiveness 
to large congregations. An earnest, eloquent, instructive preacher, genial and 
sympathetic in his intercourse with men, he was greatly beloved as a pastor and 
friend, and the tidings of his sudden departure were sorrowfully received in 
northern as well as southern homes. 
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James O. Mason, D.D., was born at Fort Ann, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1813. He pur- 
sued his studies at the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, and was 
graduated in 1836. In 1838, he was ordained and went to the Indian Territory 
as a missionary to the Creek Indians. Compelled to abandon this work he 
settled as pastor at Fort Ann in May, 1840, where he remained four years, and 
then removed to Greenwich, N. Y., where he became pastor of the Bottskill 
Baptist Church, and where, except for a short time, he remained until his death. 
He was a man of deep, unaffected piety, and his ministry was marked with fre- 
quent ingatherings. He died Dec. 16, 1881. 


E. J. Goodspeed, D.D., was born at Johnsburgh, N. Y., May 31, 1833. He 
was graduated from the University of Rochester in 1853, and from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1856. His first pastorate was at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where he was ordained soon after completing his theological studies. In 1858, 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of the Baptist Church in Janesville, Wisconsin. 
He retained this position until 1865, when he became pastor of the Second Bap- 
tist Church in Chicago. On account of ill health he resigned this position in 
1876, and sought rest and refreshment. A year later, as pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church in Syracuse, N. Y., he returned to the work which he loved so 
well, and in which he had been so greatly blessed. But in 1879 he was again 
obliged to relinquish it. In October of that year he accepted the Presidency of 
Benedict Institute at Columbia, South Carolina. His genial nature and his 
ability as a teacher eminently fitted him for the duties of this position ; 
but he was soon called from his work to his reward. He died suddenly June 
12, 1881. 


Hon. Jesse P. Bishop died at his residence in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 28th, 1881. 
He was born in New Haven, Vt., June Ist, 1815. In 1836, he went to Ohio, entered 
the senior class of Hudson College, and graduated with honor in 1837. Judge 
Bishop was one of the veterans of the Cleveland bar, a man of high standing as 
a Christian, a citizen and a jurist, with extensive acquaintance and wide infiu- 
ence. For thirty-nine years he wasa member of the First Baptist Church in 
Cleveland, and labored incessantly to promote its welfare. He was highly 
esteemed for his useful services and habitual liberality. He was elected one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and took a 
deep interest in its great and important work. 


Other names, both of deceased directors and life members, will be found in 
the Annual Report. We cannot refrain, however, from a brief mention on this 
occasion of such brethren as Rev. Aaron Perkins, D.D., whose faithful services 
as pastor in Hamilton, N. Y., New York City, Salem, N. J., and other places, are 
gratefully remembered; Rev. David Wright, a pastor in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York, and long engaged in missionary work among the smaller 
churches; Rey. E. J. Avery, of Hightstown, N. J., a successful educator, and de- 
voted Christian worker; Rey. J. KE. Cheshire, pastor at Lyons Farm and Bridge- 
ton, N. J., Philadelphia and other places; and such laymen as Hon. Thomas 
W. Ewart, of Granville, Ohio; Henry Chisholm, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Peter Balen, of Plainfield, N. J.; George F. Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
George B. Peck, of Providence, R. I.; David Cairns, of Bloomfield, N. J.; James 
Johnson, of Newark, N. J.; all men who loved the cause of their divine Re- 
deemer, and rejoiced at its progress at home and abroad. These faithfully 
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served their generation. They now rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them, 
‘We weep as, one by one, we lay 
Our brethren with the garnered host, 
While gratefully the ages say 
Heroic lives are never lost.”’ 
H. S. Burracsz, D.D., Me. 
H. F, Smrrs, D.D., N. J. 
S. B. Paez, D.D., Ohio. 


R. J. Apams, Mass. 
Rev. J. N. Cuasz, N. H. 


Committee. 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Brxsy, of R. L., led the Society in prayer. 


Tux Prestpent. We will now have the pleasure of listening to the re- 
port of the Committee on Indian Missions, by Rev. Dr. T. J. Moraay, 
of Potsdam, N. Y. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the subject of our mission work 
among the Indians, beg leave to report as follows: 

1. The so-called ‘‘ Indian Problem,” that is, the question of what shall be 
done with the Red Man—involving as it does the welfare, if not the very ex- 
istence, of over three hundred thousand of the descendants of those who once 
held undisputed sway over this whole vast continent, and involving likewise 
the peace and prosperity of our Western borders, and the honor of our national 
name—is one that calls upon statesmen and philanthropists alike, for a speedy 
and wise solution. 

2. The vast influx of foreign immigration, and the steady progress of this 
ereat tide into the Western wilds, narrowing more and more the realms of the 
savage, forces upon us as a nation the necessity of either destroying the Indian 
or of incorporating him into our national life. 

3. It is a matter of congratulation that the public sentiment of the coun- 
try has steadily resisted and thwarted the efforts so persistently made to subject 
the Indians to the entire control of the War Department, and has so cordially 
favored the so-called peace policy, which looks to the ultimate civilizing and 
Ohristianizing of these wards of the Nation. 

4. That there is a growing conviction of the feasibility of accomplishing 
this great end, is evidenced by the widespread public interest in the matter, by 
the enlarged contributions for schools and missions among them from the various 
religious denominations throughout the country, and by the increased facilities 
for training the younger Indians in the knowledge of books, and the arts of 
civilized life, which are now afforded by the General Government. 

5. That it is possible to civilize and Christianize the Indian, is shown be- 
yond all cavil by what has already been accomplished among the civilized tribes 
in the Indian Territory; by the schools at Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove; 
and by the success of the various teachers and missionaries at work among 


them. 
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If it should be said that this work is slow, painful, costly, and discouraging, 
it should be remembered that it took a thousand years to convert and civilize 
the savages of Northern Europe. 

6. Your Committee would therefore urge upon this Society, which has al- 
ready borne an honorable part in this great work, and whose missions to-day are 
so full of promise —that they take no steps backward. We earnestly recom- 
mend: 1. The enlargement and more thorough equipment of our Indian school 
at Tahlequah. 2. The sending of missionaries as soon as practicable to labor 
among the Indians of Alaska. 

7. Your Committee would respectfully invite attention to the able report on 
this subject presented and adopted at Indianapolis, and published in the pro- 
ceedings of this Society for 1881. 

T. J. Morean, D. D., N. Y. 
Rozert Lowry, D. D., N. J. 
Rey. Srpney Dyer, Pa. 


Rey. D. Rocerrs, Ind. Ter. 
Cuter Keroxvg, Ind. Ter. 


Committee. 
The report was adopted. 
Dr. Peppre: The Committee on Arrangements would like to report, 
if it is in order. 


Tue Prestpent: We will hear the report of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 

Dr. Peppre: The Committee would beg leave to recommend for 
adoption by the meeting, the order of exercises as arranged by the 
Board of this Society; that we meet this afternoon to hear the report 
on Woman’s Work, and this evening to hear the report of the 
Committee on Work among the Freedmen and for discussion upon 
these reports. The Committee would also recommend that we ad- 
journ at half past twelve, meeting at half past two, adjourning at half 
past five, and meeting again at half past seven and adjourning at 
pleasure. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON, MAY 247H. 


Address of Welcome, Jonn Prpprn, D.D., N. Y.; Address by the President 
of the Society, Hon. J. L. Howarp, Conn.; Reports of the Board and the Treas- 
urer, Discussion: General review of the Society’s work the past year. Report 
of Committee on Obituaries, H. S. Burragr, D.D., Maine ; Report of Commit- 
tee on Indian Missions, T. J. Morean, D.D., N. Y. Discussion : Shall a Christian 
school for the education of preachers and teachers be sustained in the Indian 
Territory? A mission to the Indians of Alaska, Carr. R. H. Prart, Carlisle, 
Penn.; Wat-ue-1v, Ind. Ter. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Devoted to Woman’s work in Home Missions and to meetings of Committees. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Report of Committee on Work among the Colored People, H. L. Waynanp, 
D.D., Penn. Discussion: i. The claims of this work on all the Baptists of 
America, T. C. Trssparz, D.D., Tenn. 2. Eighteen years of the Society’s work 
among the Colored People ; some of the results, J. B. Summons, IBID, IN OS Bh 
What the Colored People are doing for themselves ; what they are unable to do, 
Rey. E. Owens, Ala., Rev. Wu. J. Summons, Ky. 4. What remains to be done, 
or the ideal of our work, T. J. Morcan, D.D., N. Y. 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 


Report of Committee on Chinese Missions, H. M. Kine, D.D., N. Y. Dis- 
cussion : The Christian view of the Chinese question, G. S. Anzorr, D.D., Cal. 
Report of Committee on Missions among Foreign Populations, G. W. Laser, D. 
D., Ohio. Discussion: 1. The condition of our missionary enterprises among 
non-English speaking peoples from Europe, Rry. J. N. WruvraMs, Mass. 2. 
Unification of this work; the relations of the Society and of State Conventions 
to it, and to each other, in the prosecution of it, Rev. J. S. Gusenmann, Pa. 3. 
The problem before American Christians ; its solution, Pror. H. M. ScHarrsr, 
Nee 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Report of Committee on Mexican Missions, Rry. W. H. Stoan, N. Y. Dis- 
cussion : The Duty of American Baptists to Mexico and the Society’s work 
therein, O..C. Porr, D.D., Texas. Report of Committee on Western Missions 
T. Epwiy Brown, D.D., R. I. Discussion ; 1. The present growth and the de- 
mands of this mission field, Wm. Carry Cranr, D.D., Texas. 2. Shall the 
Society buttress its mission work in Utah, and in the Southwest, as well as in 
Mexico, by Christian schools? S. W. Duncan, D.D., Ohio. Election of Officers. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Report of Committee on Church Edifice Work, Rey. Z. Grenex, Jr., Mich. 
Discussion: 1. The breadth and the methods of the Society’s Church Edifice 
Work ; the only Society of Baptists for this purpose, Joun H. Deane, Esq., N.Y. 
2. The facts about destitution of Church Edifices, and the relative claim of this 
work on American Baptists to-day, P. S. Hunson, D.D., Ill. 3. How shall the 
necessary means be secured for this purpose? Rey. H. A. Drnano, N.Y. 4. 
The Home Mission Society’s work as a field for Christian investment of money. 
The call for consecration of means to Home Missions, W. M. Lawrence, D.D., Ill. 


JUBILEE EXERCISES. 
FRIDAY FORENOON. 


Tur Rerrosprct: Tue Past Frrry Years.—Thanksgiving, W. R. Wrr1ams, 
D.D., N. Y. 1. The work and the workers of the past. Reminiscences, Wm. 
Haaur, D.D.; Rev. 8. Cuasz, Mich.; T. C. Tzasparz, D.D., and others. 2. Re- 
sults of Home Mission work for fifty years, L. Moss, D.D., Ind. 3. Addresses 
by representatives of nine nationalities and peoples, among whom the Society 
has wrought, Ruy. G. A. Scauurs, N. Y. (Germans); Rey. O. Linpu, N.Y. (Swedes); 
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Rey. E. S. Sunt, Wis. (Norwegians); Ruy. N. P. Jensen, Ill. (Danes); Ruy. A. . 
L. TuErniEn, Quebec, Can.(French); Panio Ropricunrz, Mexico, (Mexicans); Cuu 
Yow, Oakland, Cal.(Chinese); Wa-Le-Lu,(Naraantet Ports, ) Ind. Ter. (Indians); 
Rry. J. O. Crossy, N. C. (Africans). 4. Addresses by a representative : (1.) Of 
the North Atlantic States, G. W. Bosworru, D.D., Mass.; (ii.) Of the Southern 
States, Rev. G. A. Nunnauiy; (iii.) Of the Western States, D. B. Camry, D.D., 
Ill.; (iv.) Of Canada, J. H. Casrrz, D.D., Ontario, Can. ; (v.) Of the Pacific Slope, 
Rey. J. C. Baxer, Oregon. Jubilee Hymn. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Tus Prospect: Tae Next Frrry Years.—Prayer. 1. The work before us, 
W. D. Mayrietp, D.D., Ark. 2. Our forces and resources for the work, Hon. 
James Bucuanan, N. J. 3. Addresses by representatives of State Conventions. 
4, Our possibilities and duty, J. M./Grucory, LL.D., Ill. Jubilee Hymn. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
(In the Academy of Music.) 


Jubilee Address: ‘‘ Lessons from the Past Fifty Years,’’ M. B. AnpERson, 
LL.D., President of the University of Rochester, N. Y. Jubilee Poem: ‘‘ Patria 
Nostra Christo,” SypNey Dyrr, Ph.D., Phila., Penn. Jubilee Hymn. 


SUNDAY FORENOON, 


Annual Sermon: H. G, Wasron, D.D., President of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Penn. . 


The report was adopted. 


Tue Presipent: The discussion upon Work among the Indians is the 
subject before the Society; and we should be very happy to hear from 
our brethren in five minute speeches. 

Dr. Morenousr: Mr. President: Allow me to say that Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle School for Indians, the most successful institu- 
tion of its kind in the country, has kindly consented to come and be 
with us to-day, bringing here three of his Indian pupils, and one of 
the parents of one of these pupils. Wal-le-lu, otherwise Nathaniel 
Potts, from the Indian Territory, is present also this morning. Cap- 
tain Pratt is prepared to tell us of the success of his work as an 
encouragement for us to contribute more largely toward the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. 

The President, in introducing Captain Pratt, said that although he 
was a Presbyterian, yet he was a good enough Baptist for the present 
occasion. 
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Caprain R. H. Prarr: In all that pertains to work among the In- 
dians, Iam a Baptist. I don’t believe in sprinkling. I believe in 
sousing them inall over. (Applause). This young gentleman (Nathan- 
iel Potts) I never met before. I understand he is a Cherokee. He 
certainly is all right. 


Naruantent Porrs: Dear brethren and members of the Home Mis- 
sion Society : As my education is rather limited, you will excuse any 
mistakes that I may make in speaking. 

Iam a student of Professor Bacone, a teacher out in the Indian 
Territory, of the Cherokee nation. I have been in that school some- 
thing over two years. I am glad that I have had the privilege of at- 
tending that school, and I am glad that I have had the help of Pro- 
fessor Bacone, who is a member of the Baptist Church, and is 
doing a great work among the Indians. He is extending an influence 
that will not die when he dies. (Applause.) 

A Christian school among the Indians is one of the most powerful 
agencies for educating and Christianizing them that we could have. 
We are not so much in need of ministers among our people as we are 
of Christian schools. This school has been the means, and will be the 
means, of educating that people and Christianizing them. As the 
motto of this Society is “North America for Christ,” I should say, 
and I think, that means the Indian, too. The Indian is the original 
inhabitant of this continent; and the work of this Society should be 
to aid them; and as they see the results of the work among the In- 
dians, they ought to be encouraged to contribute more largely and 
liberally to the aid of Christian schools among the Indians. 

In our school we have about fifty-eight students. There are four 
of them preparing for the ministry. I am one of that number. I 
called you in the beginning “dear friends.” I feel that I am among 

‘my friends. It matters not in what portion of the continent I may 
be, if I am among Christians, I feel I am among my friends (Ap- 
plause.) Iam glad that I appear before so many faces to-day that 
listen to me with interest; and I would like to say a great deal more, 
but as I am not accustomed to speaking in public, I cannot be ex- 
pected to make a lengthy speech. ‘This school has been in operation 
about two years, or over two years, and it has extended a great in- 
fluence in the Cherokee nation, in the way of Christianizing the In- 
dians. The teachers of it are Professor Bacone and Carrie Armstrong, 
an Indian lady. If the school had been in operation for five or six 
years past, or even for ten years past, or had more Christian schools 
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been in operation, the Indians would have been a great deal further 
advanced in Christianity than they are. 

We have in the Cherokee nation over one hundred primary schools; 
but there are only nineteen of those schools that have Sabbath-schools 
connected with them. What a good thing it would be towards 
Christianizing the Indian people, if each of these schools could have a 
Sabbath-school connected with it; but there are very few of those. 
that help the Indians to a knowledge of the Indian language that care 
to help them, or can help them, to a knowledge of a religious life. 
The most of these schools are taught by Indian teachers; but they 
have not had the advantages of a good, thorough education, and, 
therefore, cannot do as well as they would if they were thoroughly 
educated. Their education is very limited—somewhat like my own 
—but I expect, if this Christian school shall continue, of which Tama 
student, to become a minister, and I hope to do a great service among 
my people in the way of educating and Christianizing them. Not 
feeling able to go any further this morning, I will ask to be 
excused from the platform; and I thank you for your attention. 
(Applause. ) 

Carrain Prarr: This boy is a Menomonee from Wisconsin, and 
has been one of our Carlisle students about two years. They are a 
little more civilized than other tribes; but still they are savages in 
their practices. I thought in this rather business meeting you might 
like to hear a little something that would bea change. This boy will 
recite a little piece that he has studied at the school. 

The boy then recited a short poem. 

Caprain Prarr: I met this girl’s father in the Indian Territory 
some fifteen years ago; and he is to-day the principal chief of the 
Arapahoes. This is Anna Raven, the daughter of Little Raven, the 
chief of the Arapahoes ; and she will speak; and I hope you will 
carry it home with you. 

The girl also recited a piece. 

Carrain Prarr: This is Standing Bear, a chief of the Rosebud 
Sioux. A few weeks ago he heard that his son at the Carlisle School 
was sick, so he and another chief, who had a son at the school, asked 
for permission to come to Carlisle. I said to the department, let 
them come, if they will pay their own way and come by themselves. 
I want to see the Indians strike out and do something by themselves. 
They started’from Rosebud; and they came a hundred miles to Mis- 
souri River, and there the other chief became frightened and went 
back—concluded that he couldn't make the journey. But this man 
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came on to Carlisle alone. He reached Harrisburg at four o'clock Sun- 
day morning, and as there are no Sunday trains, he found a convey- 
ance and reached Carlisle, nineteen miles away, by eight o’clock. He 
1s a very progressive man, and he will say a few words to you, which 
will be interpreted to you by Stephen, one of our Carlisle students. 
Stephen is a white boy. His mother was captured by the Indians soon 
after he was born, and when he came to Carlisle he was just like the 
other Indians, painted as they were, and it was difficult to tell that he 
was a white boy; and I brought him here on that account. He learns 
no more rapidly than the Indians. Most of them speak English as 
well as he does. 

[Standing Bear then spoke in his own tongue, which was interpreted 
to the audience by the boy Stephen and Captain Pratt.] He says he © 
wants to say a few words, so he came to see you to-day. He says 
there is one man who takes care of his people; but he don’t take care 
of the children; and this man who has charge of his people never tells 
them about the good ways. He means that the children don’t learn, 
so he sent some children to hunt good ways. (That is, he sent some 
children to Carlisle.) He says he has been to Carlisle, and he has 
seen the children there, and he knows now that they have learned 
the good ways; that he is very glad to see his children learning the 
white man’s ways; and he says he wants you to teach them the good 
way—the right way—and he wants you to help them well. (Applause.) 
He says that the interpreter cannot say the words, so he stops now. 
(Applause.) 

Tue Presipent: Now, last of all, but not least, we will hear from 
Captain Prarr himself. 

Capramn Prarr: As I said before, I don’t believe in sprinkling in 
this Indian educational work. I believe in sousing them in all over. 
I call it sprinkling to send one teacher out to teach, as they have done 
at this man’s agency, seven thousand Indians. They never will get 
civilized in the world, and it will be a constant failure. Bring 
them to the East—bring them into civilization, and give them 
a chance to see our civilization, to learn us as we are, and not depend 
upon one agent, one teacher, or one farmer to civilize seven thousand 
Indians. 

What we want is to get the Indian acquainted with us. We want 
him to know us, and we want to know him. In the present state of 
affairs, and the state that has existed in all the past, he has never 
known us except by our worst features; and we have never known 
him except by his worst features. And so we have the institutions— 
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the Carlisle School, and the Hampton School, and the Forest Grove 
School. We go upon the principle, as some one has said, about con- 
tact of peoples being the best of all educators. That is what is 
needed just now. The Indians want to come in contact with us. 
Why, this man has learned more yesterday and to-day than he ever 
learned in his life before, put it all together. He has made more 
rapid strides in civilization in these two days than he ever made be- 
fore. He is one of the most progressive men among his people. He 
has had his first sight of the Hast, his first talk with good white people 
in “large houses,” who took him by the hand and made him feel that 
there was a chance for him. 

I simply say the Indians cannot be civilized unless we can bring 
them into contact with civilization. Let me give you a little history. 
Seven years ago, as an army officer, I was detailed to take charge of 
some Indian prisoners at Fort Sill, For eight years prior I had been 
chasing them over the plains in the West, and I have chased them 
from one territory to another, and I tried my best to catch them, but 
I never caught an Indian in that way; soI gave it up as a bad job, 
and concluded that it couldn’t be done—that I would either quit the 
army or catch Indians by some other method. I took those prisoners 
to Florida. They were picked out as the very worst Indians among 
the Pawnees, Comanches, Cheyennes and other tribes, the men who 
led in battles, who were guilty of murder, who would raid into Texas 
and Kansas, who would not believe but that they could drive the 
whites back, and who were discontented and always striving to stir up 
their people. They were sent in irons to Florida and confined in an 
old fort. Eight of those men are now back among their people lead- 
ing them in all that is good. Agent Miles, of the Cheyennes, says 
that they are the only exceptions to savage life among his people; and 
one of the most remarkable influences of the power of the Gospel over 
men can be seen in those Indians. Rev. Mr. Wicks, of the Episcopal 
Church—TI don’t know whether he is here this morning, I don’t see 
him—took four of them into his own family and house in western 
New York, after I had them one year, and he kept them three years 
longer, and he brought them forward in their education; and to-day 
two of those men are ordained deacons in the Episcopal Church, and 
are out at their agencies doing Christian work. One of them, at one 
time, during my care over them, I expected to have to kill, and car- 
ried my pistol about me ready to shoot him, because he was so des- 
perate; but he gave up, and he is now at his agency teaching his 
people in all that is good. That is seven years ago. What can be 
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done for a man like that in seven years can be done for the whole 
lot in seven years. (Applause. ) 

My friends, don’t put off the day a thousand years. It was indi- 
cated by your report that it took the white race thousands of years to 
come up. But we have, right here, our civilization. We can bring 
it to bear upon them at once; and it is the sublimest nonsense to say 
that two hundred white and black people cannot bring enough power 
to bear upon one Indian to civilize him, for that is the proportion of 
the Indians to the whites and blacks in this country. We have two 
hundred and sixty-one thousand Indians and we have fifty millions of 
people. Now you can see where the question stands. We have 
twenty-eight blacks to one Indian, and we call the blacks civilized. 
They are a worse people in their savage state than are the Indians. 
There are many noble qualities in our Indians that we should save, 
and we should do it now. The question is upon us. It is to be done 
at this time or never. If we don’t do our duty as a Christian people, 
if we don’t take them up and elevate them and make them a part of 
us, and receive them as men and as brothers, we shall failin our duty 
to God and to ourselves, and we shall be cursed through all the future 
in our national life; for these people will drift about our country filling 
our poorhouses and our jails. They are becoming desperate with the 
situation. I talked with this man in the cars yesterday, and he is 
filled with the idea that if he could only get the power and the means 
he would civilize himself and his tribe in a very few years. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has said: “If they will only give me the 
appliances I will end this thing in ten years—yes, in five years.” And 
I believe it can be done; but not by the reservation system, not by 
holding the Indians off, not by keeping from them all chance for con- 
tact with what we call our civilization. We must bring them right to 
us, and show them by example and by precept in every way; then 
they will become like other people. 

I have at Carlisle, as the outgrowth of that prison life in Florida, 
two hundred and sixty Indians, boys and girls. They come from 
twenty-seven different tribes—tribes that in their native life are at 
war with each other. They come to our school, and they sit at the 
same table, and they room together, and all trivial differences are re- 
moved ; and they attend our Sunday-schools in town and are received 
by the people, and so they become civilized rapidly. You see the 
results here. So I say to you, my friends, let us take hold of this 
matter, and do it at once. Let us bring to bear the forces to give 
those schools to every child. What is fifty thousand children? The 
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City of Philadelphia has a hundred and five thousand children in its 
public schools. It is only one of the largest cities in this vast country. 
And here we have fifty thousand Indian children, and the Congress 
of the United States labored for two whole days to see whether they 
should give $250,000 to educate these fifty thousand children. I hate 
the people that hold back in this matter. It should go ahead. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr. Morrnovuse: Mr. President, permit me to read what the Board 
has to say on the subject of missions among the Indians. 


(Extracts from the Report were read—see Report.) 


Tse Prestpent: I will now give notice that this afternoon is de- 
voted to Woman’s Work in Home Missions, and meetings of Com- 
mittees. The ladies will meet here at half past two this afternoon ; 
and this evening we take up the subject of Work among the Colored 
People, led by Dr. Wayland, of Pennsylvania. 

After singing a verse of the hymn, “ Nearer My God to Thee,” the 
benediction was pronounced by W. H. Parmly, D.D., and the con- 
vention was adjourned. 
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ope, Oe ois So. 1.O.NG 


Wepnespay Eventne, May 24rn. 


WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


The exercises of the evening were begun by the singing of the 
hymn, “ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. T. Szmnny, of New York. 


Tue Presipent: We will now hear the report of the Committee on 
Work among the Colored People, by the Chairman, Dr. H. L. Way- 
LAND, Of Philadelphia, whom I now have the pleasure of introducing. 

Dr. Waytann: I shall esteem it a great favor if you will intimate 
to me if I am not heard by those who are in the farther part of the 
room. Not being accustomed to speaking in this way, and above all, 
not being accustomed to speaking in these gorgeous cathedrals, I 
may not be able to fill all the empyrean spaces above. (Laughter.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WORK AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. 


The report of the Board has presented to the Society, with great clear- 
mess, the present aspect of this work, with the facts of special progress during 
the past year. We note with peculiar interest and gratitude the addition of two 
institutions to those under the care of the Society. One of these, ‘‘ Bishop Col- 
lege,” Marshall, Texas, is a fitting monument to the noble man whose name it 
bears, a name that will ever be associated with the elevation of the emancipated 
race. The other institution, that at Louisville, Ky., was originated by the action 
of the Freed-People themselves. In this fact, we recognize an event full of 
promise. In our opinion, one dollar given by the Freed People themselves is 
worth more to them than ten dollars from abroad. We trust thatthe Board will 
continue, by all possible means, to call out and encourage among them that self- 
help by which alone, under God, men can become free. And we note with 
gratitude the fact that, in almost every part of the field, there has been among 
these our brethren a disposition to use the first fruits of free labor for building 
up and enlarging the institutions designed for their elevation. 

It is matter for thankfulness that, at every point occupied by this depart- 
ment, progress has been made during the year. Especially have enlarged facili- 
ties been secured for the education of Women. In our opinion, the education of 
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women should advance alongside that of men. A race cannot be elevated while 
the wives and mothers remain degraded and ignorant. The men who are lifted 
a little, will fall back, unless there is a Christian home. Hence, if we had it in 
our power to educate one hundred, we would educate fifty men and fifty women 
rather than one hundred men. 

The provision for the education of physicians at Shaw University is a step 
full of promise and practical benevolence. 

We rejoice also in the efforts for broadened and elevated theological educa- 
tion. ‘There must be Christian Jeaders in order that there may be real advance. 

_ Atthe same time, we cannot forget the equally urgent need of an intelligent 
laity, of members who are wise enough to be willing to be led. 

Your Committee would feel that they were wanting in a just recognition of 
the hand of God if they did not express their sense of the wisdom which chose 
the location of our institutions, and laid the plans for their future, as well as of 
the eminent ability and consecrated zeal of the noble body of Christian laborers 
who have toiled as teachers, some of whom (like the eloquent Goodspeed and the 
devoted Stone) have laid life itself on the altar of this heaven-born work. We 
believe that no Christian laborers anywhere on the earth are more entitled to 
our confidence, gratitude, and reverence. 

When the Society, eighteen years ago, heeding the manifest voice of God, 
entered on this work, the aim was simple and one. Itwas to do the work. And, 
of course, the work had to be begun at the very bottom. But we are permitted 
to recognize a change in the situation. The aim now must be not merely to do 
the work, but to do it in the best way and on the largest scale. We should be 
content with nothing less than the most complete success, with the most perfect 
plans, carried out in the wisest way. The day of defense and apology has gone 
by. The duty, the possibility, of educating these our brethren, has passed be- 
yond the region of question or argument. It only remains for us to conciliate 
opposition by enlarging the work, and by making the institutions under our 
care the best possible, the best that the sun shines upon, so far as God shall put 
in our hands the means. 

A few principles may be regarded as established. 

We are to educate the Freedmen as men. Any education that fails to re- 
cognize their full, absolute, equal humanity, is fatally lacking. They are to be 
educated, not as colored men, not as ex-slaves, but as men. In the opinion of 
your Committee, allusions (in addressing them) to their former condition 
should be very sparing. If it is affirmed that Jehovah often reminded the He- 
brews of their former servitude, yet your Committee would suggest an inquiry as 
to whether such reminders would have come very gracefully from the Egyptians. 

They are to be educated as American citizens. They should be instructed as to 
the rights, the powers, and yet more the duties of citizenship. They should be 
taught that liberty means reaping the results of their own actions and characters, 
whether for good or for ill. They should learn that he who is ignorant and de- 
pendent can never be free. Hence, they should be encouraged, whenever able, 
to pay something for their tuition, and to devote a portion of their future earn- 
ings to extending to others the advantages which they themselves have received. 

They are to be educated as Christians. Their education must be one of 
character as well as of acquirement; it must have as its source and aim the one 
perfect Exemplar of manhood. With the increase of wealth which is sure ta 
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come to the Freed People, and with the possession of political power, there is 
the most urgent need of the elevating, guiding, inspiring influence of Christian 
knowledge and Christian principle. 

They must be educated as Protestant Christians. They must be taught to 
study the Word for themselves, to approach God through the only Mediator, to 
feel the pressing but sublime sense of individual responsibility before God. 
They must be taught the spirituality of true worship, and the idleness of empty 
form and man-made ceremony. And this all the more in view of the efforts and 
the lavish expenditure which Rome is putting forth to gain these ines made 
citizens and voters. 

They must be educated as Baptist Christians. Your Committee believe that 
the principles of the Baptist denomination (the New Testament as the Rule of 
Faith and Practice, Christ the only Head in his Church, the Ordinances as deliv- 
ered by Christ, each church a Republic with equality of citizenship and _privi- 
leges) are the principles divinely adapted to raise them to the stature of men in 
Christ Jesus. 

They must be educated as Missionary Christians. They must ever have be- 
fore them the truth that each man, and above all each believer, belongs to the 
human race, that, as each man has received a gift, he is to minister the same, 
one to another, as a faithful trustee of the manifold gift of God. Your Commit- 
tee fully believe that the hope of Africa is in the Freedmen schools of America. 

They must be educated as Nineteenth Century Christians. The Freed People 
must be taught that the age calls fora degree of energy, of faith, of courage for 
undertaking the impossible, such as has never before been demanded. 

The education should, as far as possible, be of a practical character; should 
be such as to enable the pupils to earn their own livelihood. The women should 
learn to discharge all the duties that will hereafter come on them as heads of 
families, as housekeepers, wives, mothers, They should learn to sew and to 
care for a home, as well as to read and study.. An educated man or woman, in 
the opinion of your Committee, is one who will always fall on his feet, and 
who can always earn his bread. 

In the opinion of your Committee, there should be a Normal Department 
connected with each institution, and a school of practice, where the students, 
especially those intending to be teachers, may learn their future work under the 
most favorable auspices. Such a school of practice would be a suitable object of 
State aid. 

Your Committee are of opinion that all who are charged with the conduct of 
the schools should realize that, while much has been learned, much yet re- 
mains to be learned, as to the best modes of education ; nothing should be 
regarded as beyond enquiry. New studies are pressing their claims and are de- 
manding an attention that can be secured only by dropping some pursuits that 
were once deemed indispensable. Your Committee trust that the wisdom of 
teaching the ancient languages in the schools will be regarded as proper matter 
of enquiry. In our opinion, a very large portion, or all, of the limited time of 
the pupils is demanded by such studies as natural science, the science of gov- 
ernment, intellectual and moral science, history (especially of the United States), 
hygiene, English literature, especially the English Bible, and kindred 
branches. 

It will not seldom be the case that a student will show unusual promise 
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and a capacity fora higher education than can be given to the great body of the 
Freedmen. In that case, the question will arise: shall he have the best educa- 
tion that we can give him at the South, and stop there, or shall we place him in 
one of our Northern colleges and give him as good an education as America can 
afford? It is urged that he can be educated cheaper at the South, and that, if a 
Freedman is educated at the North, he will become discontented with the con- 
‘dition of his people and will be separated from them in sympathy. 

On the other hand, the difference in expense may easily be balanced by the 
knowledge of our work which will be diffused and the sympathy which will be 
created. But will it not be much cheaper to educate the student as one of aclass 
of thirty or forty in a Northern college than to devote to two or three students at 
the South the entire time of one or more teachers? If the.student educated at 
the North should become discontented with the condition of his people, that is 
just what we desire. A divine discontent is the first step toward elevation. 
And, in the opinion of your Committee, the influence of breathing a Northern 
atmosphere will be a part, an essential part, of his complete emancipation. The 
education that comes from the spirit of the community is as valuable as that 
which is gained within the walls of the institution. Your Committee would also 
urge that, as rapidly as possible, we should rear at the South colleges of high 
grade which will be able to give to the most promising of the Freed People as 
thorough an education as any of our Northern institutions. While we would 
continue the theological work now done in all of the schools, we would also urge 
that one or two schools should be made in an especial sense theological institu- 
tions, for the training of the very best gifts among our brethren. There should 
also be started, all over the several fields, schools of lower grade, taught, if pos- 
sible, by our own graduates, which will be preparing pupils for the institutions 
now existing. This lower grade of schools ought to draw very slightly, if at all, 
on the resources of the Society. 

Your Committee cannot be too strenuous in urging an advance and an en- 
lJargement in the work. Nothing can be more fatal and false than the idea that 
the work is done. Itis hardly begun, Our twelve schools in as many States 
are but as sparks amid vast masses of solid darkness, And the schools are often 
crowded to a degree that sets at naught comfort and that perils health. We 
must enlarge, we must multiply, we must improve. 

Your Committee would also urge that the work of endowing the schools, which 
has been so grandly begun with two conditional subscriptions of $20,000 
and $10,000, be prosecuted with energy, until the proposed sum of $200,000 is 
made up. 

Your Committee beg leave to express their high estimate of the wisdom of 
the appointment of a Superintendent of the Educational work of the Society, 
and their hope that the Board will be able to secure permanently the services of 
the experienced and wise educator who has recently given to this department of 
labor the benefit of his counsels, Dr. John M. Gregory. 

In conclusion, your Committee would record their most deliberate and deep- 
seated conviction, that there is not to-day any more important work laid on the 
consciences of the Baptists of all America than the Christian education and ele- 
vation of the Freed People of this country. May it please God to give to us all 
the wisdom, the self-denial, the faith, that are needed to carry it forward to 
complete success! And to the toils and to the glories of this work, in the name 
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of our Master, we invite, we summon, every one who loves God and his fellow- 
men. 


H, L. Waynanpn, D. D., Pa. 

Je oGRErrpe, DD aaNet Vv: 
Pres. H. M. Tupper, N. C. 
Rev. 8S. H. Greens, D. C. 
Rey. J. W. Parterson, Va. 
Hon. L. K. Fuutrr, Vt. 

O. H. Greenurar, Esq., Mass. 


Committee. 


Dr. Morexovse: In accordance with the suggestion of the Board, I 
will read two or three portions of that part of the report referring to 
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the Freedmen’s work; and it seems fit that I should begin with that 
portion which refers to an institution bearing the name of him who 
has prepared this report of the Committee. 
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Extracts from the Report on Freedmen work were then read. See 
report. 

Tur Prestpent: We will now, if you please, have some music by 
our friends, from one of the colored Baptist churches in this city, 
after which, the report of the Committee on Work among Freedmen 
being before you, the discussion will be commenced by the Rev. Dr. 
TraspaLe, of Tennessee. c 

Singing by the choir of the Mount Olivet Baptist Church. 

Tue Preswent: The first subject of discussion, you will notice, will 
be, “The claims of this work on all the Baptists of America,” by the 
Rey. Dr. T. C. Txaspars, after which there will be an opportunity for 
brethren, who wish to continue the discussion in five-minute speeches, 
to do so. 


CLAIMS OF THE WORK UPON AMERICAN BAPTISTS. 


Mr. President: It affords me peculiar pleasure to be present at this 
semi-centennial anniversary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and to participate in the exercises of its first Jubilee 
ineeting. 

Iam one of the very few, the favored few, still living, who were 
present at the birth of this Society. The child, then in its swad- 
dling clothes, has now attained unto giant manhood; and it promises 
still to grow, until standing on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, 
it can extend one hand to the Atlantic Ocean and the other to the 
Pacific Ocean; and thus hold in the fulness of its saving embrace all 
the peoples of North America. 

Mr. President, I hear it sometimes said by my brethren, that they 
know no North, and no South, and no Hast, and no West; but I am 
happy to say, Sir, that I know them all and love them all. Iam like the 
man who had four wives, who, when he was asked which of his wives 
he loved best, said, ‘‘ I love them all, but I love the last one best.” I 
love the North because it gave me my birth, my education, my wife, 
and my children. In my earlier years it seemed to me that there were 
no skies so blue, and no grass so green, and no streams so limpid, as 
those of my own native Northern Jersey. Subsequently, as I passed 
some seven years of my pastoral life in New England, mostly in the 
beautiful city of New Haven, the city of stately elms, and fine 
churches, and elegant mansions, and splendid, grand, and noble in- 
stitutions of learning, I began to feel that the East had its charms as 
well as New Jersey and New York, one of which gave me my birth 
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and the other my wife. When I removed to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, I became more truly acquainted with the Keystone State, the 
grand arch of the Union, and learned to love it more. But, Sir, when 
I went out to the great West and dwelt in the capital of the prairie 
State and looked out upon the extensive plains, where it seemed to 
me that the green grass and the blue skies were all around me kiss- 
ing each other, I felt, as Dr. Magoon once said under similar circum- 
stances, that I was a ‘‘ Yankee elongated.” (Laughter.) But, Sir, the 
last and the longest part of my public life has been spent in the 
sunny South. It is, therefore, natural that I should say that I am 
acquainted with all the sections of our great country; and that I love 
them all; but, as the South is my last wife, she would be justly jeal- 
ous if I did not say that I loved her best. In the South, with her 
delicious fruits, and her singing birds, and her genial climate, 
and her kind and noble people, I expect to end my days on 
earth. 

But, Sir, in the sense in which my brethren say that they know no 
North, no South, no East, and no West, Ido most heartily agree with 
them. No pent-up Utica confines my powers. I claim the whole 
country as my country, an undivided, indivisible, indestructible 
country ; and as I stand in this great Republic with the star span- 
eled banner waving over my head, I may be permitted to exclaim in 
the patriotic lines of the poet, 


‘‘ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


Mr. President, it would afford me great pleasure to speak some- 
what in detail of the great work which this Society has accomplished 
all over the land. But I must pass over all these benefits which this 
Society has conferred upon the nation, and through the nation upon the 
world, and reserve the few moments left, to speak of what I believe to 
be the best and greatest work of this Society. I mean its noble 
and God-like efforts to elevate and improve the condition of the 
Freedmen in the South. This, as it seems to me, is the chief work of the 
Society. It is with pleasure that I consider all its glorious deeds; 
but all its other glories fade in comparison to this. Let me say that 
having resided in the South, the peculiar circumstances and calling of 
my life have brought me into constant contact with the great masses 
of the people all over the South and Southwest, with both classes, 
the white and the colored; and I am prepared to declare, and I know 
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as well perhaps as any man living, what the present condition and 
what the feelings of the people of those sections are; and I say, there- 
fore, that there is no ground for discouragement, but everything to 
cheer the efforts of this Society in its noble and praiseworthy en- 
deavors to benefit the Colored People of the South. 

I cannot go into details in relation to the beneficent work of this 
Society among the Colored People of the South; but I must be per- 
mitted, however, to say, and I say it with a most devout gratitude, 
that in the meeting-houses which it has enabled them to build, in 
the schools which it has established and sustained for their benefit, 
in the institutes which it has held for the instruction of those col- 
ored teachers and preachers who could not attend the schools and 
the colleges of our country, in sending in that Holy Name of God 
men to preach to them the unsearchable riches of Christ, the Society 
has done a work of incalculable advantage to the Colored People of 
the South. 

But I must forbear, Sir. I will only say that I have visited several 
of the institutions established and supported by this Society for the 
education of preachers and teachers among the Colored People in the 
South, and I can testify to the excellence and usefulness of all these 
institutions. They are doing a grand work, a work the importance 
of which it would be very difficult to entertain any over-estimate. 

And now in conclusion let me say, that in my humble opinion a 
greater expenditure of means on the part of this Society in helping 
forward and swelling the work for the education of the Colored Peo- 
ple in the South would be fully justified, not only by the peculiar ex- 
igencies of the case, but also by the fact that the efforts of this Society 
in this direction have been so abundantly blessed hitherto. The 
Society justly merits the most liberal patronage of the whole coun- 
try. 

Now, wishing the Society every possible success in the future, and 
commending it with all my heart to the enlarged patronage of the peo- 
ple of this whole country, and with the hope that at every subsequent 
Jubilee meeting it may have still more gratifying results to report un- 
til the object of its holy mission shall have been fully accomplished, 
and the banner of Jesus shall wave in holy triumph over every sec- 
tion of our vast domain, and asking pardon for occupying your at- 
tention so long, I give place to others who may entertain you more. 
(Applause. ) 

Tur Prestpenr. We will now be very happy to hear from any brother 
who wishes to speak on this point in a five-minutes speech. If no 
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one wishes to discuss this point further we will proceed with the sec- 
ond. No brother rises. 

We will now have the pleasure of listening to the discussion of the 
second point, “Eighteen years of the Society’s work among the 
Colored People and some of the results,’ by Rev. Dr. J. B. Smmoys, of 
New York. 


TWENTY YEARS OF FREEDMEN’S WORK. 


Let us say twenty years instead of eighteen, so as to embrace our 
earliest movements in this direction. 

I have, then, ten minutes in which to speak of twenty years’ work 
among five millions of people. Two minutes of time for each one 
million of people. One minute’s time for each two years of work in 
some twenty different States and Territories. What a state of things 
that is!! (Applause.) 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, strike your many-wooded mallet 
promptly when my time is out. But, remember, that twelve minutes 
were in reality allowed me, and that will give me two minutes to make 
up my mind to sit down when the time comes. 

Let us look for a moment : 

I. First of all, at the war and its results. 

Twenty years ago we were in the midst of what we pleasantly call 
“ Our unpleasantness,” between the North and the South. Slavery was 
the cause of the war, and emancipation was its cure. And how re- 
joiced I am, that our brethren of the South are as glad to-day to be rid 
of slavery as we are. The agony of the nation’s birth-throe is over, and 
we all rejoice together that five millions of our African brethren have 
been born unto liberty. No more earnest words have been spoken, 
in advocacy of the Society’s work among the Freedmen, than have 
fallen from the lips of such noble Baptists as Governor Brown of 
Georgia, Dr. E. T. Winkler of Alabama, Drs. Broadus and Boyce of 
Kentucky, Drs. Tupper and Curry of Virginia, and, last of all, our own 
generous-hearted brother, the inimitable editor of the leading Baptist 
paper of the South, Dr. A. E. Dickinson. And these brethren are 
not only talking on our side, but some of them are beginning to give 
of their money, and are also encouraging others in the South to 
give. This is as it should be. The South cannot afford to neglect 
these people, who are starving for the bread of life at their very 
doors.. 

II. Consider, in the next place, our progress in twenty years. 
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Twenty years ago we did not own a foot of land, nor a stick of 
timber, nor a brick or nail of a school building for Colored People 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

To-day, in grounds and buildings, and endowments of Freedmen’s 
schools, the Baptists own full $500,000 worth, and all this property is 
consecrated to the education, the continuous education, generation 
after generation, the higher Christian education of the colored race; 
that sort of education which makes leaders. 

In addition to this half million of dollars in permanent school prop- 
erties, we have put into the South to sustain teachers among the 
Freedmen $347,000, and for missionaries among the Freedmen, 
$200,000 ; for other purposes, $200,000; which gives us one million 
two hundred thousand of dollars as the grand total of our twenty 
years’ work, figured up in dollars and cents. 

Ill. You will inquire of me, thirdly, how our twelve school prop- 
erties are distributed through the South. 

I answer, most admirably. You will find them at pivotal points of 
influence and power. 

1. First comes Wayland Seminary at Washington, in the District 
of Columbia. Jt has a superb location, with two brick buildings, on 
Meridian Hill, the very meridian of the country. For several hours 
one day Gen. O. O. Howard, then at the head of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and I, rode together in selecting this spot. Iwas then Secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society. He strongly and repeatedly urged 
that we put our school within the grounds of Howard University, and 
kindly offered us space for that purpose. But the advantages of an 
independent site, and the attractions of Meridian Hill, determined me, 
and our Board cordiatly approved. While erecting this building I 
remember to have applied to the late Asa Wilbur, of Boston, to give us 
his aid. He answered with characteristic promptness and frankness: 

“No, I will not. For there should be no school at Washington. 
The corrupting influences of Congress will destroy the morals of the 
young men.” ‘To which I replied : 

“You are mistaken. We establish this school in Washington on 
purpose. We mean to train our Freedmen preachers right there in 
the face of Congress, to resist the corruptions of Congress, and to so 
preach as to reform the morals of Congress.” To which he wrote 
back: 

“If that is your plan, all right ; I approve, and enclose to you my 
check for three hundred dollars.” (Applause.) 

This school, named in honor of the eminent President Wayland of 
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Brown University, has now a property in grounds and buildings 
worth $38,000. 

2. Next comes Aichmond Institute of Virginia, established in 1867, 
with a large hotel property, and a new site recently bought, worth 
together, $30,000. 

Also an endowment fund, started by the Colored People themselves, 
of $3,000. 

This is one of our very best schools. 

3. Then we have Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. C. Its grounds 
consist of twelve acres, adjacent to the Governor’s mansion, and em- 
brace a large college building for young men, another for young 
women, and a third for medical students, besides two additional 
buildings, the whole valued at $115,000. 

4, Still further south is the Benedict Institute, at Columbia, S. C., 
founded by the benevolence of Mrs. B. A. Benedict, of Rhode Island, 
in 1870, and named in honor of her deceased husband. It has eighty 
acres of land and three principal buildings, valued at $25,000. It has 
also an endowment, wisely started by the founder, of $20,000, which 
gives us a total valuation for that school, of $45,000. 

These schools will not live unless they are endowed. Remember 
that! Experience teaches that plainly. 

5. Next in order comes the Florida Institute, at Live Oak, estab- 
lished in 1880; it has three acres of land and a frame building, valued 
at $3,000. 

6. The Allanta Baptist Seminary, Georgia, was established in 1879; 
it has four acres and a brick building. Valuation $15,000. 

This school was commenced in Augusta in 1869, and removed to 
Atlanta in 1879. 

7. Moving westward we find the school at Selma, Alabama, with 
its thirty-six acres of land, and valued at $12,000. 

8. In Mississippi we have the Natchez Seminary, with its large 
three-story brick building and ten acres of land. Valuation, 
$20,000. 

9. Next in order is Leland University, at New Orleans, La. This 
school has ten acres of ground in the most aristocratic section of the 
city, with a large, handsome three-story brick building completed, 
and a fine new building now in process of erection. Mr. Holbrook 
Chamberlain, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the chief contributor and the liberal 
founder. He has given to the cause of the Freed People, chiefly in 
connection with this school, the whole energy of his life for the past 
fifteen years, and consecrated his entire property besides. His de- 
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ceased wife was of like spirit, and the school is grac2fully called 
«‘Leland” in honor of her maiden name. 


LELAND UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The grounds and buildings of Leland University are valued at 
$75,000 ; the endowment funds, given by Mr. Chamberlain, at 
$35,000, making a total of $110,000. x 

10. The Bishop Baptist College, at Marshall, Texas, was established 
in 1881. It is named in honor of Nathan Bishop, LL. D., the memory 
of whose wisdom and piety hallows all our denominational assemblies. 
Dr. Bishop said to me one day as we were together alone: 

“T have been blamed for giving so many thousand dollars for the 
benefit of colored men. But I expect to stand side by side with these 
men on the Day of Judgment. Their Lordis my Lord. They and I 
are brethren; and I am determined to be prepared for that meeting.” 
(Applause.) 

These sound and devout words will one day be engraven, I doubt 
not, upon some mural tablet within the enclosure of the institution 
that bears his name, and in the eyes of all right thinking men will 
constitute his best epitaph. The Bishop College has at the present 
time ten acres of land, finely located on the west side of the city; a 
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two-story brick mansion; a large three-story brick building, and thirty- 
seven acres of woodland. Valuation, $25,000. 

11. The Nashville Institute, Tennessee, was established in 1866. 
Subsequently it was removed to the southwestern section of the city. 
The site is superb. It has two large brick buildings connected—four 
stories with basement—and thirty acres of land. Valuation, $75,000. 

12. If we add to the foregoing the Kentucky Institute, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, established by the Colored People in 1879, adopted by the 
Society in 1881, and embracing two and a half acres of land, finely 
located within the city limits, with a good three-story brick building, 
and valued at $17,000, we have more than the half million of dollars. 
alluded to. 

IV. Observe now, fourthly, our summary of investments. 

The half million of dollars, of which I have spoken, is invested as 
follows: 

1. In more than twenty college buildings, some of which have all 
the modern improvements, and are among the best in the Southern 
States. 

2. In a large amount of school furniture, apparatus, etc.,.and re- 
spectable beginnings in the way of libraries. 

3. In two hundred and thirty-five acres of as choice lands for col- 
lege sites as the South affords, some of which lands have doubled in 
value since the Society purchased them. Besides this, we have nearly 
sixty thousand dollars of endowment funds already accumulated and 
carefully invested. 

V. You will inquire of me in the next place, what these schools. 
have accomplished. 

I answer: They have sent forth thousands of colored teachers, male 
and female, all through the South. I saw it stated more than a year 
ago that our school at Raleigh had, up to that date, equipped and 
put into the field more than one thousand teachers. No doubt the 
other eleven schools have done as well in proportion. 

These schools have also graduated hundreds of preachers and mis- 
sionaries, some of whom have gone even to Africa to labor for Christ. 
To these educated men, educated wives are being given; for our 
wise policy is, not to be satisfied with educating men alone, but wo- 
men as well. A thousand educated men, with a thousand ignorant 
and degraded wives to drag them down, might still do something. 
But a thousand educated men, with a thousand educated wives by 
their side, as “ helps suitable,” which is God’s plan, will accomplish 


wonders ! 
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Many of our colored graduates have rare talents. Several of them 
have entered Northern colleges. One of them took a Greek prize on 
entering Madison University. Several of them have become profes- 
sors in Freedmen schools. Many are gifted day-school teachers and 
select school teachers. Some have entered the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. Several have been elected members of Southern State 
legislatures. Numbers of them are editors of papers. Many are able, 
and even eloquent ministers of the Gospel and missionaries of the 
Cross. These educated colored men and women are the leaven that 
is destined to reform the South, and reclaim and regenerate the lost 
continent of Africa. 


ESTEY BUILDING FOR GIRLS, AT SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, N. C. 


VI. Finally, I cannot close without declaring, in the most emphatic 
language I can command, my belief that these schools ought to be 
endowed at the earliest practicable moment. 

The sixty thousand dollars of endowment funds which we have in 
hand should be increased to six hundred thousand forthwith. For 
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how, pray tell me, can the Home Mission Society sustain and enlarge, 
and run these twelve schools as the age demands, without the help of an 
average endowment of fifty thousand dollars to each school? So far as I 
can see, the Society’ $ missionary work among the throngs of incoming 
foreigners from Europe, who are settling in our Eastern and Middle 
States, her missionary work among the constantly increasing popula- 
» tions of the Western States and Territories, her missionary work in 
. Mexico, her missionary work among the Chinese and the Indians, 
and last, but not least, her missionary work proper among the 
Freedmen themselves (aside from the schools I mean)—so far as I 
can see, this missionary work, for which the Society was originally 
created, must suffer irreparably, unless she is relieved by a moderate 
endowment of at least fifty thousand dollars for each of these schools. 

The public schools, established since the war closed in every State 
of the South, will furnish to our Baptist Freedmen schools a constantly 
higher and higher grade of pupils entering. For this state of things 
we must be prepared by making our schools the very best possible. 
I see it stated that the average attendance in the public schools of 
South Carolina for the year 1880 was fifty- two thousand white chil- 
dren and sixty thousand colored. In Mississippi the attendance was 
100,676 white and 104,799 colored. Let any thoughtful man weigh 
these facts in their bearing upon our denominational high schools for 
Freedmen, and then say if he would dare to leave these Baptist Insti- 
tutes unendowed. 

Is it said that we lack the money? That plea never brought money 
to any good cause yet. And in this case it is so flagrantly untrue 
that to make it is asin. We have money in abundance. It is our 
duty to say so, and to keep on saying so. I can name twelve Baptist 
brethren, in twelve minutes of time, who could give $100,000 each to 
endow these twelve schools, and have money enough left to ruin 
twelve children for each of them, if they had so many! 

Besides, we have already entered upon the era of large giving. 
Let us not forget it. And especially let not those of us who are 
preachers and editors, and whose influence is always great, dampen 
the zeal of our noble-hearted lay brethren, who, inspired, as I verily 
believe, by the Holy Spirit of God, are already coming forward with 
their tens of thousands, their hundreds of thousands, and even with 
their millions of wealth, and laying it down at the feet of Jesus Christ. 
Let us rather encourage them, particularly in their work for the 
Freedmen, by reminding them of those memorable words of the be- 
loved and lamented Nathan Bishop, already quoted: 
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“ T expect to stand side by side with these Freedmen on the Day of Judg- 
ment. Their Lord is my Lord. They and I are brethren; and I am 
determined to be prepared for that meeting.” (Applause.) 

Tue Presipent: Will brethren continue the discussion. 

Rey. F. A. Doverass, of N. Y. City: I want simply to add a single 
remark and to state a single fact. It gives me great pleasure to follow 
my old classmate at Newton, Dr. Simmons. During the last five or six 
months, having visited some eight States of the South, and having 
visited five or six of these institutions to which reference has been 
made, I can add my testimony, and would emphasize every word that 
has been uttered here to-night recommending these institutions to 
your sympathy, to your contributions, and to your wise and intelli- 
gent guidance and care. 

But the fact that I want to name is this: There is a colored brother 
at Selma who stands at the head of that noble institution to which ref- 
erence has been made, brother W. H. McAlpine, and he is to-day the 
president of the Colored Foreign Missionary Society, with its board 
and with its executive officers, and with its one missionary, and I don’t 
know but two or three, on the shores of Africa. In fourteen or fifteen 
States of this Union—some North, most of them South—the colored 
brethren are now in the closest affiliation with that grand and noble 
modern missionary enterprise, the single purpose being to send forth 
intelligent and cultured men and women and families into that great 
continent of Africa, with its 250,000,000 of souls, whose sable brethren, 
as we know, wear the only perfect reflector that God has made ; 
making it possible for the colored race or races to stand where the 
thermometer will rise to 140°, and the blasting heat and the glare of 
the sun shall not smite them, because they have on that only reflector 
that God has made perfect—the colored skin. That single fact clus- 
ters about itself our hope for the evangelization of the colored races 
living within the tropics. 

I only want to name this, Mr. President, as it lies right in the line 
of this grand and glorious movement for the education and for the 
Christianization of the 1,400,000,000 of the human family, 100,000,000 
of whom, as we all know, have never heard, to this night, the name 
even of the Lord Jesus Christ, and do not know anything about the 
Bible. (Applause.) 

Tue Presipent: I will ask our friends of the Mount Olivet Church 
to favor us with one of their old-time songs. 

Singing by the Mount Olivet Church Choir. 

Tue Presipenr: The subject, “What the Colored People are doing 
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for themselves; what they are unable to do,” will now be discussed 
by the Rev. Witt1am J. Smmons, the President of the Louisville 
_ Colored School. 


WHAT THE COLORED PEOPLE ARE DOING. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I assure you that it 
is no ordinary pleasure for me to speak to this people, in whom 
my people have abiding faith, JI think that if any other 
people excepting the people of our North were to carry them the 
Gospel—and I feel honored to return their thanks to this American 
Baptist Home Mission Society—they would scarcely have the confi- 
dence in it which they have. The South is as legitimate a mission 
field, in my opinion, as any in far distant countries; and he who gives 
‘to that cause has the satisfaction of knowing that he introduces into 
‘our own body politic material which will bring forth fruit and bear a 
hundred fold, right at our own door. 

The people of the South need your assistance more than we can tell 
you. We are doing all within our power to extend the Gospel, to 
build churches and to found schools. We have done all we could, con- 
sidering the amount we get for our labor, the small amounts of money 
‘we handle in any one year, and the enormous amount of taxes we pay. 
Schoolhouses have to be built—for the State in many places provides 
none—pastors are to be paid, and clothes to be put upon our backs; 
and there is scarcely anything left to build a schoolhouse with. 

I can speak more particularly of my own State, where I have 
labored for the last three years; and I know that the Colored People 
are doing allin their power to elevate themselves. Twelve years ago, in 
the State of Kentucky, the Colored People organized a General Associa- 
tion, with the idea of establishing aschool. On account of poverty and 
many other things they were unable to put this into practical opera- 
tion until 1879. In 1879 they raised for themselves $1,800 to further 
this object. In 1880 they raised only $1,200; but under the inspira- 
tion which this Society gave them, by extending assistance to them, 
last year we raised altogether over $3,000; and with the impetus re- 
ceived from last year’s work, with the assistance which this Society 
will give us, during this present year we shall raise something over 
$5,000 among ourselves. (Applause.) 

The Colored People of the South are not asleep ; they are awake 
and they are in dead earnest. We mean to do something that men 
do not ordinarily do. We mean to help elevate ourselves, and a man 
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very rarely can elevate himself. But we intend to do that by means 
of schools and churches in the State of Kentucky. 

Since the war there have been built over two hundred and fifty 
churches; and you would not be ashamed to sit in any one of them 
and sing, “ Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.” The Colored 
People of the South are Baptists in sentiment; and I think I speak 
truly when I say that it is only a question of time, when all the Col- 
ored People, no matter with what people or flock they now assemble, 
it is only a question of time when they shall come back to their first 
love. (Applause. ) 

In my State the public school system does not amount to anything; 
and when I appeal to you to help the South, and especially the quar- 
ter in which I live, I come to you and tell you that we are starving 
for the Gospel and starving for books. The State of Kentucky allows 
only fifty cents to educate a child in one year. In the majority of 
places there are not more than three months of schools. The people 
are actually obliged to put their hands in their pockets and take their 
own money under the circumstances to buy books; so that they can 
give this three months chance; and very rarely can they get a com- 
petent teacher to carry on the school without using their own small 
earnings to supplement the little pittance they receive from the State. 
Outside the city of Louisville, with nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, there is not a single schoolhouse in the State 
of Kentucky for the Colored People. Of all the schoolhouses in the 
State—and I have traveled from one end of it to the other—there is 
not a single schoolhouse outside the city of Louisville, that comes 
within my observation, that the State has a single interest in, except- 
ing that of a rental; and in many places, indeed, you would scarcely, 
here in the North, put your horses in places where our children are 
compelled to go to school. I do not say this with any desire to cast 
any reflection upon anything in my State, but simply to show you 
the urgetit necessity of helping these poor people, who are doing all 
they can to help themselves. They are not stingy; they give all they 
can. They labor hard; and they pay their pastors. They do all they 
can to build themselves up; and they appeal to you from every quar- 
ter of this land to give them the assistance they need. They come 
not as beggars, but they come to you, my Northern brethren, asking 
you to listen to the cries of your brethren in the far sunny South. 

The institution over which I have the honor to preside, as I 
have said before, has been in the minds of the brethren ever since 
1868. They bought a piece of property in Frankfort, Kentucky, at 
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that time and held it until 1879. Not knowing much about how to 
build, and when and where, they bought the property at a place so 
high up that it would have taken nearly $10,000 to build a road to it; 
but surely if they had built it would have been “a light set upon a ° 
hill.” (Applause.) They abandoned the property in 1878; and pur- 
chased the property we have now in Louisville for $13,800. We are 
paying for that property in installments of one thousand dollars a 
year. We ask the generous assistance and we need the comfort, the 
prayers, the money and the help of all who are willing to help this 
struggling people to the front. It has been well said, Mr. President, 
by one of the Secretaries, that every dollar given by this people is 
worth ten of those given by anyone else; but for every dollar you 
give us, we shall in future be able to raise another dollar easier than 
we have in the past. Our people are in earnest; and my brethren 
send word to you, through me, to say that they thank you with all 
their hearts for what you have done; and they will endeavor in the 
future to be deserving of all that this people will ever do for them in 
the way of money, prayers, or gifts of any kind. 

In our institution we have some of the brightest lights; and I may 
flatter myself when I say that I think there is no school this side of 
the eternal world that is better than my own. (Laughter and aip- 
plause.) They will take that out of my time won’t they? (Laughter.) 
When I say that in four normal classes in our school and in two aca- 
demic classes the total average of all the scholars in these two de- 
partments was an average of 84 per cent—when I say that this is a 
high average on a scale of 100 among my own people, I think I make 
no mistake. We are coming to the front. I wish I could have had 
you there my friends on last Thursday and Friday nights to hear the 
orations and declamations of those students as they came to the front. 
You would have seen then how we take up the bright lights on our 
side and bring them to the front on a very few dollars. In the North 
it costs a man two or three hundred dollars to get an education. 
(Laughter and applause. A voice, “a year.”) Itcosts a man in the 
North, I say, two or three hundred dollars to get an education. 
(Laughter.) I know what Iam saying. With us it costs fifty dollars 
ayear. Put that alongside of the two or three hundred dollars a year 
for that man who lives in the North, and you can see how small an 
amount it takes to educate one colored man or one colored woman. 
And wherever one good brother goes out into the world he always 
controlsa hundred or a thousand. ‘There is no doubt about that. 

Now, there is just one thing I tell my students about this matter of 
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schooling. We asa race never have any confidence in one another 
until we actually know each others’ ability; and there is no better 
place to do this than in the school-room; and if you want to evangel- 
ize our race and Christianize our people, the wisest way to do it is 
from the pulpit and the schoolhouse. A gentleman making a speech 
in my school said this: “ Young men and women, it seems to me 
that God has deprived us of every avenue of success, has taken our 
best men from the halls of legislation and turned them out of all 
political office, and given us nothing upon which to go except the pul- 
pit and the school-room.” And that seems to be true. 

Now I want you to help usto do that exalted work as it ought 
to be done. Help us to send out teachers ; for in my own State, ac- 
cording to the present school system, we shall never have any teachers 
except those who come from my school. (Laughter.) Every first- 
class teacher in the city of Louisville—where the best school for the 
Colored People is situated—every single, solitary teacher is an im- 
ported article from some other State. And I tell the people in our 
State that it is a shame that every other State has to educate teachers 
for ours. I wish to say further upon this point, that just as soon asa 
man of this class finds a better place he leaves the very best field in 
our State and goes to it. 

I heard a very suggestive passage in your report concerning the 
matter of Pedo-Baptist schools. We have got that thing to contend with 
in our State. The best Baptist colored men and women of Kentucky 
are going over on account of that very thing. I have in mind twenty 
turned out from our school who to-day would be in the rear if it had 
not been for that school. There is a school in my State which ex- 
tends its help to every poor student. Eighty scholarships are open to 
anyone who will go there. They offer every inducement to get our 
Baptist brethren to go into the school. And what is the result? 
The fact is, that they come out of that school without any Baptist 
principles whatever, or so weak that they couldn’t stand up if you 
propped them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, I have no desire to prolong my time. I suppose 
you have been generous tome. I thank you for your kindness. (A 
voice, “ Goon.”) I have said all I desire to say and I ask an interest 
in this work in the South, which lies nearest our hearts. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr. Morenousr: I am imformed that Rey. H. Srewarp, of Hearne, 
Texas, is in the house. He has never had the privilege of going to 
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one of our schools. We want him on the platform to tell us what the 
Colored People are doing for themselves in Texas. 

Rey. Mr. Stewarp: Brethren and Sisters: I must say sisters, be- 
cause I listened to such fine remarks by them this afternoon. 

I have never been permitted the privilege of entering any school at 
all; but what little knowledge I have, I picked up a running almost. 
I could say a few things that we want to do in Texas, but not a great 
deal of what we are doing. We give many thanks to this organic 
body for the gift of the educational institution there called the 
Bishop College; and as a friend of that college that has been 
in sympathy with it, since it was established there by Dr. 
Marston, with the aid of the Home Mission Society, I thank you. 
The Colored People of the State came together about 1874, 
and organized a State Convention there for the purpose of 
inaugurating schools for the education..of our people in that 
State; but it was somewhat unsuccessful in getting into opera- 
tion; because every man insisted upon being put at the head of a 
committee. (Laughter.) Every man wished to carry out his own 
views in the matter. That has been the great trouble in our country 
about getting educational matters arranged; and I am here my friends 
and brethren, as a solicitor for funds or aid to carry on a school, that 
is established in a central portion of Texas where the Colored People 
were mostly located before the war; and they are there yet. 

Now Bishop College is a good school. Right close to it in the 
same town isa school under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, and aided by the Colored People, South. Your school 
is aided by the contributions of the Colored People of Southern Arkan- 
sas, Hast Texas, and Western Louisiana, but the most contributions 
have been going to that school from Texas. I learned, as a brother 
has mentioned, that about $3,000 has been raised by the colored popu- 
lation, mostly of Texas. 

The Methodists have a school over at Austin about 80 miles away 
from our school, one at Wacoand then one at Houston, about 120 miles 
away, while Bishop College is something near 180 miles away. Every 
mile makes a great difference in traveling around among our people; 
and yet I am holding on to our foundation. Your brother Ellis said 
to me, What have you done, before you ask for money? You have 
started no school, bought no lands and nothing of the kind. 

Now, in the meantime I found a young man that had been turned 
loose from Dr. Phillips’ school at Nashville, Tenn. I employed him last 
September ; and he opened his school the 10th of October at Hearne, 
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Texas. We rented a situation to open a school in order to keep our 
pupils of the Baptist membership from flocking into those of other 
denominations. They would not want to go to Bishop College; and 
they could not have reached any other Baptist School in the State, 
to which they could have had access; and so we opened a school with 
this young man there; and he has had from 60 to 75 scholars, I think, 
in charge ever since the school has been opened. 

If by any means—I have learned from being here that the 
brethren are so sympathetic and so benevolent—we can get enough 
to aid us in erecting a house of our own in connection with what we 
have in our own Association treasury, I should like it. We have ten 
lots in that place—in fact, twenty lots—for the location of a school 
building in the town of Hearne. 

Now, Sir, my time has expired. I did not expect to speak before 
you. I merely came on to look on and to learn and to listen. Friends, 
I thank you for your attention. 

Tur Presipent: We will now have the pleasure of hearing on the 
fourth subject, “ What remains to be done, or the ideal of our work,” 
from Gen. T. J. Moraan, of N. Y. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE; OR THE IDEAL OF OUR 
WORK. 


Brother Moderator and Friends: I suppose that we may 
take it for granted that on this great question there are some 
things that have been established by the history and the experience 
of the last twenty years. It has been settled that the colored man is 
here in America to stay. It has been settled by the Census reports 
that he is here to increase in numbers. The idea that civilization 
was to destroy him has been exploded by the facts of history. It has 
been settled that he is to stay as an integral part of our national life. 
It has been settled by the history of the twenty years to which we 
have listened to-night that the colored man of America is susceptible 
of culture. I think it has been settled in the mind of every thinking 
man that there will be required for the colored men in this country 
for centuries to come great institutions of learning. It was once said 
by a wise man among us that there was no need of institutions for 
colored men; and yet I think the fact has bcen established 
in the minds ofall of us that there isa need and that there will 
remain a necessity for institutions of learning of a high order for the 
colored man. 
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We cannot expect that the colored men will provide themselves 
with these institutions of learning. We have heard to-night the plain 
statement of the facts of the case; that when they shall have provided 
for themselves the necessities of life, there is little left for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of excellent institutions of learning; and if any 
further argument were needed it is drawn from the history of educa- 
tion among ourselves. Look back over the early history of these 
United States, and tell me whether the history of education among 
us warrants us in expecting that those who have been freed from 
slavery, and with all their own poverty can upon any reasonable 
eround, be expected to provide for themselves great institutions of 
learning. 

These things I say then are settled. Now then what remains to be 
done by us? What is the ideal of our work? I will ask your atten- 
tion to one thought simply, and that is that these institutions that 
have been established and fostered by us during the last twenty years, 
and the history of which was so graphically sketched by the man 
whose heart was put into them, should be at least partially endowed; 
that we are to look to the completion of an endowment of these insti- 
tutions of learning. We have felt our way along. We have groped 
our way along. We have been driven into this thing by God’s provi- 
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dence. In the beginning of the war, when men stood aghast at 
the possibilities that were opening before us, then we said we 
will make negroes contrabands of war; then we said we will allow them 
to dig our ditches; then we said, perchance we will let them be ser- 
vants in our armies; then we said we will let them carry a musket if 
they will be careful not to shoot with it (laughter); then we said we 
will let them be soldiers if they will content themselves with guard- 
ing in the rear. No. No. God said he is your brother; give him his 
musket and treat him as a soldier; put him in the forefront ; subject 
him to that test to which God has ever subjected men ; let him fight 
for his freedom. And he fought for it and he won it (applause); 
and they stand to-day as it was said in the report of Dr. Wayland, by 
our side as men and are to be treated as men. (Applause.) Isay that 
was the leading of God’s providence in the time of the war. So he is 
leading us just now in this matter. 

Eighteen years ago we said we will send missionaries; then we said 
we will establish mission schools; then we said we will buy a little 
property; then we said we will organize a course of study; then we 
said we will build other schools; and now the Secretary is asking— 
timidly, as it seems to me—that we may endow them with two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. If the history of this war has taught us any- 
thing, if the history of the last eighteen years has taught anything, it 
is teaching us that this great work of elevating these millions of peo- 
ple to this high plane of American citizenship is one of the grandest 
works in the history of our age; and that when we have put our hands 
to it we dare not turn back from it; and God is calling upon us to 
see that these institutions shall be endowed, shall be rooted, and 
shall be grounded so that they cannot be destroyed. (Applause. ) 

I say then that these institutions should be endowed ; First, in or- 
der that they may be permanent. So long as they are dependent 
upon the yearly contributions of this Society, they are subject to the 
variations in our income, and they give no indication of permanence. 
But when the endowments have been planted, when the scholarships 
have been established, when the professorships have been provided, 
and they can point to a sure income, then men will say, they are 
rooted and they are to live. It has been said that the longest lived 
institutions on the face of the earth are institutions of learning; but it 
is because they have been endowed in order that they may live. 

I say for a second reason, they ought to be endowed in or- 
der that they may enlarge their scope and power. Institutions grow. 
This great work grows. The fact that during the last eighteen years 
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so many thousands have gone out from these institutions of learning, 
the fact that their halls are crowded to-day, the fact that there is ac- 
tivity, of which our brother just spoke, among the Colored People, 
necessitates that these institutions of learning shall grow; that they 
shall have ampler facilities; that they shall have a larger course of 
study; that théy shall have superior faculties; that they shall be able 
to offer to those young men that come to them as good opportunities 
for culture as they will find anywhere; and just as soon as these in- 
stitutions reach the point where they cease to grow they will die. 

Now, you cannot expect that this Home Mission Society, out 
of its yearly receipts, will secure enough to enlarge them and to give 
them the growth they ought to have. Institutions of learning do not 
grow in that way. They grow by the aggregation of permanent funds; 
and if these institutions are to become enlarged, if we are to have a 
university, and two seminaries, and ten or twelve good colleges, then 
they can be secured only—and I challenge any man who knows the 
history of education to deny it—by providing permanent and large 
endowments. 

Again, they should be endowed because it will add to their 
influence directly and indirectly. Every institution like Shaw 
University, and like those that have been mentioned to-night, stands 
as a fort planted in the enemy’s country, Every such institution be- 
comes a symbol! of the power that established it. very such insti- 
tution becomes an epitome of the history that led to it. Every such 
institution sends far and wide an influence that is elevating and 
ennobling. Let me tell you that if these institutions are once endowed 
so that men see that there is at least promise of permanence, then the 
legacies and the gifts will come just as they come to our own institu- 
tions in the North to-day. When Rochester came to be so far en- 
dowed that men saw it would live, then those noble-hearted men that 
had accumulated money by the sweat of their brow and by their 
brain said: “I will put my money there to stay and to do God’s 
work.” 

Every institution that has. been planted in the South has exerted 
an influence that no man can sketch upon the young men 
and women that have gone out from them. Not simply in sending 
out such men as our brethren at Louisville to plant and provide schools, 
not simply in sending out missionaries and teachers and all that; but, 
do you know that it is the influence of such schools as these that has 
called out such magnificent gifts as that of Mr. Slater? Do you suppose 
that that man would have given a million dollars for the education of 
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the colored men, if he could not have pointed to the history of such 
institutions as we have established and seen their work? Do you 
suppose he would have entrusted $1,000,000, unless he could have 
seen the work already accomplished by these institutions of learning ? 
I tell you, no; and if you want generous gifts, if you want wealthy, 
large-hearted men to lay down their millions for this great work in 
the South, if you would bring to bear upon that vast people all the 
influences of our civilization to lift them up, there is no better way 
by which you can accomplish it than by making these institutions that 
have already vindicated their right to live, that have already done such 
grand and noble work, that stand to-day as monuments of the wis- 
dom and liberality of those who have labored for them in the past — 
T say that there is no other way in which you can enlist the sympathy 
and money of this vast Republic so readily and so surely and so perm- 
anently in behalfof this people, as by endowing these institutions of 
learning and by enlarging their facilities for their work. I pre- 
sume I have already more than occupied my time. I am very much 
obliged for your attention. (Applause.) 

The report of the Committee on Work among the Colored People 
was then adopted. 

The President announced the following eee on Nominations: 


Wm. A Cauldwell, N. Y.; Wm. Bucknell, ; O. C. Pope, D.D., 
Texas; HK. H. Johnson, D.D., R. I.; J. W. ae D.D., West Va.; 
Rev. J. C. Baker, Oregon. 

Dr. Waytanp: I should like to take one moment to read a resolu- 
tion, and should like to preface it with a sinyle word. I think if it 
were announced here this evening, that the troops of the Czar of Rus- 
sia are guarding some thousands of Jews and holding them down 
with the bayonet in order that they may starve quietly, and are for- 
bidding them to go abroad and seek food, it would awaken a feeling 
of indignant shame on our part. 

I will read the following memorial : 


To the President, and to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States : 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society begs leave respectfully and 
most earnestly to represent as follows : 

That the conduct of the American Nation toward the Indians has been 
marked by a series of broken treaties, of wrongs inflicted, leading to needless 
and wicked wars, in which our success has brought only shame and guilt. 
That at the present moment thousands of Indians are in danger of starving be- 
cause of the failure of Congress to make appropriations for the supplies which 
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have been promised to the Indians and which formed part of the consideration 
for which they ceded their lands; and the officials of the United States are call- 
ing for troops to prevent the Indians from leaving their Reservations in quest of 
food and to compel them to starve quietly; and this situation is the forerunner 
of massacres, the guilt of which will be upon the Nation. 

We therefore most earnestly request your bodies promptly to make the ap- 
propriations demanded by justice, by humanity, and by the national honor. 
We also represent that the Indians ought not longer to be kept in a position of 
dependence and tutelage, and that it is time that the wards of the Nation be- 
came of age. We therefore urge that they be no longer pauperized, but be 
enabled and encouraged to be self-supporting ; that they be supplied with the 
implements of labor and with cattle ; that their lands be given to them in sever- 
alty and be made inalienable for twenty years; that they be made citizens of 
the United States and that the Indian Territory be constituted a State. 


The memorial was adopted. 
Dr. Morehouse, at the request of the Committee of Arrangements, 
announced the exercises for the following day. 


After the singing of the Doxology, Dr. S. D. Phelps, of Connecticut, 
pronounced the benediction, and the Society then adjourned. 
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Tuurspay Mornine, May 25th, 1882. 


WORK AMONG FOREIGNERS—CHINESE—EUROPEAN POPULATIONS. 


The Society was called to order at 10 a. m. by President Howard. 

Dr. C. C. Chaplin, President of the Texas Baptist State Con- 
vention, conducted the devotional exercises by reading the 60th 
chapter of Isaiah and offering prayer; after which the hymn, “All 
Hail the power of Jesus’ name,” was sung by the assembly. 

Tue Presipent: We will now listen to the report of the Committee 
on Chinese Missions by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Kine, of Albany, N. Y. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHINESE MISSIONS. 


Your Committee on Chinese Missions respectfully report as follows : 

The Chinese question, politically, has been exalted to unusual prominence 
during the past year by the discussions in Congress and the final passage of a. 
bill, which by the signature of the President has become a law, prohibiting 
Chinese immigration to this country for a period of ten years. We earnestly 
deprecate such discrimination in our immigration laws as contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our free government and opposed to the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. We believe that such legislation as las been effected was not 
demanded by any actual peril to our institutions or our industries. Though as. 
it now stands, it may be made to appear to be no violation of existing treaties, 
yet it has been brought about by an unchristian race prejudice and the rivalry 
of political parties ambitious for power, and will be an ineffaceable stain upon 
our national honor. i 

The number of Chinese immigrants in this country is insignificant in com- 
parison with other immigrant populations, and in the very nature of things it. 
must remain insignificant. The Chinese are nota migrating people. If they 
leave their native land, it is with the expectation of a speedy return. The pres- 
ence of the paltry number of one hundred thousand Mongolians on this vast 
continent, whose coming has hardly exceeded an average of three thousand per 
annum, and who for the most part are quiet, industrious and frugal citizens, 
could not have occasioned the agitation which it has, or aroused such outbursts 
of Congressional eloquence, or led to such formal restrictive legislation, had 
not the Chinese question been made the important pivot on which may turn a 
Presidential election. 

But these heathen are on our shores. In the providence of God they are 
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within the territory covered by the operations of this society. They are part 
of the world for which the Son of God shed His sacrificial blood. They are 
part of North America, which we are laboring to conquer for Christ. Our Chris- 
tian duty to them is plain, being no greater and no less than the obligation 
under which we are to the millions of practically heathen who have come 
to us from the nations of Europe. Not whence came they, but what are they, 
and what is their spiritual destitution and peril, are the questions which con- 
cern us. : 

The labors of our missionaries in China, and also the results of work here. 
at home, prove that the Chinese, though difficult of access, are not inaccessible. 

This year, like previous years, has had its gracious and encouraging fruits. 
Hearts have been opened to the faith of the Gospel of Christ ; minds have been 
emancipated from their dark and degrading superstitions ; souls have been 
saved. The two points at which our missions for the Chinese have been estab- 
lished, viz., at Portland and Oakland, on the Pacific Slope, should be strength- 
ened and multiplied as fast as practicable. Whatever may be the effect of 
recent legislation upon the future of Chinese immigration, our present duty is 
imperative. 

Moreover, we are not only laboring for the salvation of the Chinese in 
America, but through them we may strengthen the hands of our missionaries in 
China, and go to their help. These voluntary exiles from the Flowery Kingdom 
will return. What impression shall they carry back to their people of this nom- 
inally Christian land and the character of itsreligion? Shall it be the impression 
of vice and cruelty and persecution, which comes from sand-lots and city-slums ? 
Or shall it be the impression of a better faith, a purer life and a blessed im- 
mortality, which comes from a personal acquaintance with a genuine spiritual 
Christianity? ‘‘If we could only keep them here, and intercept all their cor- 
respondence home, and finally bury them in our own soil, it would be far easier 
work for our missionaries in China.’”’ This is the painful confession of a recent 
traveler. But such a course is impossible. Then let them be brought under 
the enlightening influence of the Gospel of Christ, and they will carry back ten 
thousand inextinguishable lights to help on the dawn that is creeping over the 
Eastern hills. 

H. M. Kine, D. D., Mass. 
Rey. Norman Fox, N. Y. 
Rev. S. B. Morss, Cal. 
Rey. JoserpH Srocksrines, N. J- 
Fune CuHak, Oregon. 
Committee. 


Dr. Kina: Mr. President: I hold in my hand a letter from our 
Chinese missionary laboring at Portland, Oregon, who is one of the 
members of the Committee on Chinese Missions. Not being able 
to be in conference with the Committee, he has forwarded some 
expressions of his own thought and feeling with reference to this 
matter. This letter was not received until after the report had been 
prepared. With your permission, I will read the letter which has 


been received from him. 
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LETTER OF MISSIONARY FUNG CHAK. 


There is much, very much to do, but who shall perform the labor? When 
shall there be workers, and when shall there be means to carry on the work for 
the Chinese on this Coast? There aremany here, and many more on the way to 
this country ; but where, and how, and by whom are they to hear the Gospel ? 

The Chinese, in coming to America, meet with all its vices, but very few 
of its virtues. They see the worst side of all classes and very little of the better. 
The Baptists have so far accomplished very little for the Chinese on this Coast, 
but the need of work to be done is oh, how great! In Oregon, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Idaho Territory, there are now thousands of Chinese. I have no 
means at hand of knowing accurately just how many there are, but there is no 
place for them to hear the Gospel with the exception of Portland. There are 
thousands of Chinese now employed on the construction of the railroad. Seat- 
tle is another centre in Washington Territory from whence many Chinese sepa- 
rate into the surrounding country. 

But what can we do? We can only with aching hearts see these thousands 
of precious souls sinking into hell, with never a hand to save or a voice to warn. 
Oh, is there no money for the Chinese, however much there may be for others? 

Must they be despised and hated themselves, and also the salvation of their 
souls utterly ignored? The Chinese are generally willing to hear the Gospel, 
and will gather and listen attentively to its preaching ; but we have no wealthy 
converts yet, and so we cannot by ourselves carry on any great work, or employ 
missionaries. We are deeply grateful for the assistance that has been granted 
us by the Board thus far, and we pray that such assistance may be continued in 
time to come. Portland is a centre through which all the travel of Oregon and 
the upper country passes, so that not only many of the resident Chinese hear 
the Gospel here, but many who go out to work in various directions are also to 
a greater or less extent benefited. We trust and pray that the Board will fully 
sustain the mission here. We feel that the mission here must be sustained. 
The Chinese must not be wholly left without the Gospel. Whatever may be, do 
not think of helping the Chinese less. Think of thousands of souls without the 
Gospel, without one voice to warn them from the vortexes that yawn on every 
side to engulf them, and drag them down to endless ruin. 

If such work is neglected not only are souls lost, but there is a reaction 
against those who refuse them the Gospel, by creating darkness where there 
should be light. It can hardly be realized in the East, what a strong arm of the 
work in China is the work on this Coast. 

We have converts in China, while many have been to China and returned to 
this country. 

There are also many who have heard the Gospel through this mission, and 
though they are not yet openly Christians, yet an impression has been made 
that can never be wholly effaced, and ideas have been introduced that will never 
be forgotten, Yet, comparatively, we can reach but a few of the many. 

There is an immediate necessity for the appointment of another missionary; 
there should be two—one to look after the work in Washington Territory, mak- 
ing his home at Seattle, while the Chinese on the railroad and in the towns 
springing up in eastern Oregon, Washington and Idaho Territories, should have 
some one to tell them of the better way. The mission at Salem should not be al- 
lowed to come to nought, One of our mission scholars has had a little school 
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at Astoria since last Summer. The scholars have paid room rent, bought some 
books, etc., but they are in nowise able to sustain a mission, and the effort must 
sooner or later be discontinued. Thus there seems opportunity to extend the 
work for the Chinese, if means could be granted for that purpose; and we trust 
the Board will in the future find it possible to more fully improve this needy 
and important field, 
With great respect and Christian regards, I am, truly your Brother in the 

Lord Jesus Christ, Fune CHax. 

Tur Preswent : “The Christian View of the Chinese Question ” is 
the topic of discussion incident to the report. The first speaker will 
be the Rrv. Dr. G. S. Aszorr, of California, whom I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Mr. President, Fathers and Brethren of the Baptist Denom- 
ination: The report just read is political in character, and the 
thoughts I utter must bear on the political as well as the Christian 
phases of this question. I am before you to utter a conviction, as a 
proposition to start with, that I do not believe that the American Re- 
public can stand a helot or a slave immigration. I believe in desirable 
immigration, in that immigration which tends to add vigor and potency 
and health to our American life; but I do not believe in any force or 
vigor coming to us, as a Republic, from the scum of the world, not- 
withstanding the most beautifui illustration we had yesterday of the 
enriching effects of the refuse of the sewers of Paris upon the out- 
lying districts. Grass may grow out of mud, as the tulips out of 
the mud in the Sacramento River. I hold that to be an erroneous 
exegesis of the Word of God, that deduces from the Fatherhood of 
the race in God the practical amalgamation or assimilation of dif- 
ferent race stock. : 

Ethnologically speaking, there are three races under appoint- 
ment and foreordination of the Almighty on the face of the earth: 
the Mongolian, the Caucasian, and the Negro or the Black. Three 
colors fall on your vision to-day—the great colors of the earth— 
the white, the yellow, and the black. Now, what are these colors? 
The white with the black absorbs it and the mulatto ensues; the 
white with the Indian absorbs it and the white ensues ; put the mu- 
latto with the white and we have the quadroon or the octoroon. 
Now for the most tremendous thought that has come to me for many 
aday. The union of the white with the yellow, with four hundred 
millions of vitality and guardianship of race stock back of it, and the 
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white goes under ; and the Chinese eye appears in many succeeding 
generations. ‘To what am I leading? I am leading to this: That by. 
all proper means and measures, you and I are justified in any na- 
tional self-preservation that shall be consistent with our prestige as 
-a Christian people. (Applause.) And I hold that the immortal 
author of the Declaration of Independence would have drawn one 
long breath before he had formulated its first statement, if he had 
thought that you and I were to accept Nihilism and Socialism and 
Agrarianism and Romanism and Jesuitism as the equals of all of 
us in the rights and privileges of this grand American Republic ; 
and I believe he would rise from his grave to-day and leap from the 
dust, as those old legendary warriors at the battle of the Huns, to 
deny the interpretation of the Constitution as put upon it at the 
present moment. To-day, even, we deny naturalization to the 
Indians. But many an Indian is in advance of Russians and Portu- 
guese. Why not make him the equal of us all? 

We cannot stand immigration by the wholesale, irrespective of 
moral equality or condition. The idea of universal suffrage is one 
of the great questions to be determined by the twentieth century. 
Desirable immigration from all parts of the earth ; but no immigration 
from any helot nation, tribe, or country. The Cantonese have sent 
their representatives from that district, in area only 15,000 square 
miles. There may be Chinese immigrants from other parts of 
China; but the Chinamen from Mantchuria, for instance, are tall, 
erect, and splendidly proportioned men. The Chinese from Canton 
are the people who are recognized and held by these, as the Galileans 
were held by Israelites. We are to thank China herself for her 
opposition to the emigration of her own people. If she should favor 
the emigration of her people by as much as she has opposed it, this 
question of Chinese immigration would have been settled long ago, 
beyond recall of our American people. 

My time is passing. Iam the man to be most commiserated in 
this house this morning. I have the largest theme on my thought 
to be presented before the Baptist people in New York City. this 
year; and I have but twelve minutes to speak to you. I ask you to 
hear me for a few moments more. What are the relations of Chris- 
tian people to this Chinese immigration? Well, my own relation, 
I trust, has been that of a Christian. I have never honored “sand- 
lotism” in my whole life. (Applause.) I shall never do it; and I 
stand erect, I trust, as any of you in the dignity of a Christian 
gentleman in the presence’ of a civilization before which you and I 
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any day may bow. We should treat the Chinamen here in the 
Providence of God with the utmost civility. Before any one of these 
Chinamen in Dr. Simmons’ church or in Brother Hartwell’s church in 
San Francisco, who saved our Baptist Chinese work from utter over- 
throw, and in the presence of those Chinamen in Mrs. Bradway’s 
school in Oakland, you and I can stand, as Napoleon at the pyramids, 
and say: “Forty centuries of national life look down upon us.” To 
say that we respect. the Chinamen as Christian men and women, 
every one of us but does his duty. And so I think I hold myself 
second to no man in the inspiration of a Christian heart for the de- 
velopment and the evangelization of the Chinese. 

The work in California has been cut short, as a result of a senti- 
ment in our own Baptist denomination, the like of which has been 
existent in no other. The Presbyterians and the Methodists and the 
Congregatianalists have spent in all, through this agitation, nearly 
$10,000 a year; but we have spent, as an American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, for the last year nothing in California, though $300 
for a year or two were given to Brother Chu Yow, who will be here 
with you this morning. Our generous work there in years past has 
been demoralized as a missionary force. We have lost that peculiar 
respect which a Chinaman is sure to have for Christian work; and our 
missionary instinct has all been lost, because of “sand-lots” expres- 
sions and agitation. 

I present myself, therefore, before you this morning, with this di- 
vergent thought, which I know you will respect, and which I know 
you will properly consider, all along the line of your editorial and re- 
pertorial construction of the state of this case to-day, as the thought 
of California which I represent—not of myself atall. I believe that I 
represent the most advanced thought of the Pacific Coast. Dr. J. A. 
Benton, than whom there is not a more scholarly and conservative 
man in California, on the train with me to this city, said: “Mr Ab- 
bott, you have the question of the hour, state the case.” And he 
told me to state the case as I have stated it in the proposition with 
which I began. Our American people cannot be preserved as a race 
on any theory of universal immigration. Emigration tends to bar- 
barism. If I had the time, I could enlarge that point. The removal 
of your family stock from New England to California and Oregon, 
has in ninety per cent. deteriorated your family life. Immigration is 
not desirable as a principle, but undesirable. Our Puritan Fathers 
were not immigrants, but colonists. The Chinese coming to this 
country are not immigrants in any true sense of this word. They 
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have neither family life, nor thought of permanence as American citi- 
zens. They are a helot population, coming to this country to con- 
test the question of labor. Let my brother who requested you to 
go down to Castle Garden, hear me as I speak, and let me use his 
own illustration. You go down to Castle Garden and see your 
25,000 men and women and children who have passed through it out 
to your Territories during the past few days, and you go down there 
to recognize your duty. Should they abide in New York City and all 
along the coast hereabout, contesting the question of labor with your 
laboring men and reducing the average wages of your working men 
and women to starvation wages, you will find that our laboring peo- 
ple in California have a right to stand for the interest of their own 
family life. (Applause.) The family life of America is to be perpet- 
uated. The family life is the primeval government on the face of the 
earth. The absence of family life in America is its present prophecy 
of doom. What is the American type. It is the Caucasian or Indo- 
Germanic. This blood we can stand, and not deteriorate. 

Let us then be heedful and careful in our utterances to-day; and 
while I have with me a brother, whose eloquence surpasses my own 
and of many of us, and whose words ensure a hearing as often as he 
speaks, yet I regard him one of the unbelieving Thomases on this 
question of labor. (Laughter.) One of the grandest men however 
was the man Thomas, who passed from his doubt to a belief in his 
Lord. (Applause.) 

May a wise consideration of this question, associated with the deep- 
est moral purpose of a grand denomination to recover all that is lost 
of missionary effort on the Pacific Coast with the Chinamen who are 
here, be yours; and our ultimate national life be a life that shall 
be intact as such. Asia for the Asiatics, Africa for the Africans, and 
America for Americans, and all for the Lord Jesus Christ! And 
when the day comes, and all these nations in the ascending series of 
humanity shall have come to the occupancy of the world, then shall 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the true Messiah, be indeed King of kings and 
Lord of lords ; for unto Him, blessed be God! shall the gathering of 
the nations be. (Applause.) 

Tur Prustpenr : The discussion of this topic will be continued by | 
Rev. J. B. Tuomas, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Txomas: I was Dr. Abbott's predecessor in San Francisco. I 
am happy to be his successor in this discussion. (Laughter.) 

No man who knows the courage and fidelity with which he has 
recently fought so great a battle for us on the Pacific Coast can have 
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listened to him except with deference and sympathy, or doubted the 
conscientiousness of his utterances. Indeed, nothing but a chival- 
rous loyalty to his convictions could have prompted him to undertake 
the defence of a view of this question so unpalatable here. Doubt- 
less, he has made the best defence possible of the worst cause con- 
ceivable. (Applause.) 

But a question affecting so grave consequences, and involving so 
deep principles, ought not to be embarrassed by personal considera- 
tions, or local or ephemeral prejudices. 

How far men may be warped into obliquity of vision by their 
environment may be illustrated by the following morsel from the 
official report of the Congressional Investigating Committee who 
visited California to gather information on this subject. It is worthy 
of attention, not less for its substance than for the tone in which it 
treats so serious a problem. Mr. F. M. Pixley, late Attorney-General 
of California, being under examination, soberly testified as follows, viz. : 


“In relation to their religion, it is not our religion. That is enough to say 
about it ; because, if ours is right, theirs must necessarily be wrong. 

Mr. Brooxs: What is our religion ? 

Mr. Prxtny: Oursis a belief in the existence of a Divine Providence that 
holds in its hands the destinies of nations. The Divine Wisdom has said that 
He would divide the country and the world as the heritage of five great families; 
that to the blacks he would give Africa, to the whites he would give Europe; to 
the red man he would give America; and Asia he would give to the yellow races. 
He inspires us with the determination not only to have preserved our own 
inheritance, but to have stolen from the red man America. And it is settled 
now that the Anglo-Saxon, American or European group of families, the white 
race, is to have the inheritance of Europe and of America, and that the yellow 
races of China are to be confined to what God Almighty gave them, and as 
they are not a favored people, they are not to be permitted to steal from us 
what we robbed the American savage of.” 


The same distinguished exponent of California ethico-legal sentiment 
summed up his conclusions by expressing the conviction, that “the 
Chinese have no souls to be saved, and that if they have they are not 
worth saving.” 

I do not assume, of course, that these views, in their coarsely ex- 
aggerated and absurd form, would command the approval of the 
majority of the Christian, or even of the respectable, people on the 
Pacific Coast. But when it is assumed that the alleged unanimity of 
the popular verdict there is to be conclusive, or seriously to influence 
our judgment here, it is worth noticing that an aspirant for and recip- 
ient of political favor thought it prudent to confront the people with 
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such words. For every shadow, however unsubstantial or grotesque 
in itself, is the shadow of something real, though not perfectly defined 
by it. Politicians do not wantonly affront their constituents by in- 
sulting their opinions or battering their prejudices. Those prejudices 
are the more powerful because they refuse to recognize themselves in 
their extreme form, and are the harder to meet because of their 
vagueness. It is not easy to reason out what has not been rea- 
soned in. 

The pith of the argument against Chinese residence in the United 
States, as glimmering through the above statements, and more distinctly 
announced here to-day, may be comprised in two objections, the one 
based on Providential, the other on prudential considerations. It will 
be observed in considering them that these objections have a bewil- 
dering variety of range, part of them legitimately tending to restrict 
all unlimited immigration, part to oppose all vicious immigration, part 
to cut off immigration from all alien races, part to hinder all Chinese 
immigration as such—none of which cases are touched in our recent 
national legislation, by which this question is made practical, and 
scarcely any bearing have they on the sole point in issue, viz.: the 
exclusion of the Chinese laborer, because he is a laborer. 

Under the head of Providential objections it is urged : 

1. That the Caucasian and Mongolian are not varieties of a common 
race, but radically and originally distinct races, whose intermingling 
nature has forbidden, under penalty of gradual decay, or the stamping 
of the “ Chinese eye” on their posterity, as the prolonged badge of 
inferiority. 

To this it may be answered that, since the doctrine of the aborig- 
inal unity of mankind, as alleged in the Bible, once ridiculed by scien- 
tific skeptics as absurd, has now been reaffirmed on scientific grounds, 
it seems late in the day for Bible students to deny both the Bible and 
science in behalf of a prejudice. Supposing, however, radical diversity 
of race once admitted, the laws of nature usually reveal and enforce 
themselves through implanted instincts—if these forbid it is needless, 
if they do not forbid it is useless, to attempt to regulate alien inter- 
marriage. 

But the question in hand is not properly a social, but a political one. 
Abraham might dwell in Canaan, though his children might not marry 
there. Politically, it is important to know, not whether the immigrant 
belongs to the Caucasian, but whether he belongs to the human 
race. If so, he has the common and universal right of a man to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” (Applause.) 
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2, It is claimed, again, that God gave the Caucasian and the Mon- 
gol each a home, and that the latter may not invade the already 
occupied domain of the former. He hath determined the “bounds 
of their habitation,” but those bounds are not determined perma- 
nently and by local origin, else Israel erred in pushing on to Canaan. 
He hath also determined the “times before appointed.” He has or- 
dained history as well as geography—to shape the career of the race. 
Migration has, in fact, been as essential to civilization as time has been 
to mental and moral progress. The collocation and growing of the 
continents, the drifting and alluring forces of congenial soil, climate 
and social surroundings, have been the shaping forces of the migratory 
flow of humanity. If this be so, let it be remembered that, though 
the American Congress made the law forbidding Chinese immigra- 
tion, God had long before made this continent, having eastward a 
European and westward an Asiatic climate, wet and dry, with peculiar 
adaptation to the culture of silk, tea and rice, the staples of Chinese 
agriculture, so providentially inviting before they forbade. “He that 
reproveth God let him answer it.” He hath “determined the 
times.” And marking the recent opening of the world’s highway 
across the mountains, and from continent to continent across the sea, 
along which the world’s feet ought to journey backward and forward 
unmolested by toll-gate or banditti ; marking also the crimson foot- 
prints with which avenging justice had just before trodden out the 
hateful doctrine of ostracized race in fratricidal blood, it would seem 
that their “time” was now and henceforth. (Applause.) 

But aside from such theoretic discussion are the objections urged 
on Prudential grounds, Self-preservation is confessedly the first law of 
nature, and this for nations as for individuals. 

It is insisted, therefore, 

1. That the teeming populations of China, banked up behind the 
dykes of age, long prejudice, and inertia, and crowded forward by 
misery and despair, need but a crevice opened to whirl down upon us 
in an angry flood, drowning us and obliterating our civilization. 

A very small triangular cork will bottle up this impending deluge. 

First. History cannot show a single instance of national migration 
eastward. Until the tides and the sun’s course turn backwards we 
need not expect it. 

Second. The crevice has been opened over 200 years, through one 
of the Chinese ports, and for thirty years a capacious sluice-way, in 
the Pacific Mail Steamship line, to our shores—with what meagre re- 
sults we see. 
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Third. Legislation should attack the actual, or at most the prob- 
able, not the barely possible ; certainly not the fanciful. There are 
no sudden freshets or new signs of embankments giving way China- 
ward. When they appear, legislation is possible and timely ; before 
then, it is neither courteous nor politic. 

Before we look to the Pacific, to enjoi the spray from rising 
against the mighty downpouring of the Niagara of human progress, 
let us notice the Westward sweep of the river itself—and put our leg- 
islative cobwebs in front of that. A net average of 3,000 annually 
have come from China to sojourn for a little time; a million this sin- 
ele year are coming from Europe to stay. 

Second. But European immigration adds homogeneous, as Asiatic 
adds heterogeneous, elements to our population, it is answered; and 
the permanence of our national life depends on the homogeneity of 
our population. Neither of these statements will endure scrutiny. 
As to stock it is impossible to draw definite and impassable lines of 
demarcation, saying of these, they are assimilable, and those not so. 
Feature, temperament, and faculty, in the scale of race, glide into 
each other as subtly as the tints of the spectrum. You can distinguish 
red from blue plainly enough, but where red ceases to be red, or blue 
begins to be blue, you cannot tell. Nor dare you pronounce that by 
increase or decrease of vibration either may not melt at last into the 
other. What is possible to man, so far as we knew, is possible under 
_ congenial conditions to every man. The Chinaman may well borrow 
Shylock’s words: “Is not a Chinaman fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as 
a Christian is?” It was Confucius who said: “Sages of whom we 
have spoken had the wisdom to discern that all men on earth are of one 
family.” “It is the spirit of man that deserves respect, not his form.” 

But if by homogeneity be meant actual immediate affinity of family 
or congruity of life and thought, this has never existed here. Our 
early population and continual increase have been almost endless in 
diversity, in physique, language, religion, political and social culture, 
nation, rank, and race temper. If you seek a people homogeneous 
in race and religion, look to the Spanish Catholic morass of South 
America, and the miasma of ignorance and lassitude that invests it. 
The Latin races, the Slavonic, the Ottoman, have sought success in 
homogeneity in vain. Our national motto is not meaningless. Not 
the government only, but the people is “ H Pluribus Unum.” New 
stones in the Mosaic need not shatter the design. 
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Third. But we are “ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” it is urged 
again. “The laborer must be protected.” Protected against whom 9 
against what? Are laborers naturally destroyers, or producers? Are 
they naturally foes, or comrades? Is the plough-maker wronging the 
corn-planter by helping him to produce bushels where he got kernels 
before? Does the corn-planter in turn defraud him by furnishing 
him bushels of food instead of kernels in return for his plough, and 
do more ploughs and more planting mean poverty, or wealth? The 
sweat of the brow is the dew of wealth, and the thicker the beads 
upon the nation’s brow, the richer her coronet of prosperity. More 
willing hands make space and leisure for more thinking brains. Woe 
to the land that repels her offered helpers, and throttles the natural 
courses of her growing life. 

Probably no State in the Union has greater natural resources than 
California; in none are they less developed. None is forced to pay so 
high wages for lack of sufficient workmen, yet none seems so fastidious 
and inhospitable to the laborers best trained and fitted to cover her 
tulé swamps with rice, her southern savannahs with tea, and enrich 
her with the silk industry that has allured the ships of the world. 

Fourth. “But these immigrants are ‘ coolies —slaves in effect under 
another name; and against their importation, with that of vicious and 
diseased persons, there should be stringent laws.” To which last, 
clause let all the people say ‘Amen,’ not only as to China but as to all 
lands. There have been most rigorous laws precisely to that effect for 
many years, both here and in China; the offending broker there being 
beheaded without ceremony on detection. The uncomfortable and 
shameful fact is that our recent legislation precisely excludes 
these baneful classes from its prohibition: so, tacitly opening the door 
for them, and substituting in their stead for exclusion the “laborer, 
skilled, or unskilled.” So that to-day, for the pauper, gambler, and 
idler, our national door flies open with a welcome, while the laborer 
is branded as a felon and the door shut in his face. 

This may seem at first a political, or at most an ethical question. 
But those who believe that God orders times and events in the in- 
terest of the coming kingdom cannot regard it with indifference. 

The light of missions in China has long seemed muffled in a choke- 
damp. The unhappy end of the Tae Ping rebellion in superstition 
and fanaticism—a movement which was associated in its origin with 
the New Testament—reminds us how preoccupying thorns may choke 
the Word. The patient and heroic efforts of Prince Kung and his 
sympathizers to stir the stagnant nation into ambition and receptivity, 
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and so lead the way to a new era of progress, yet baffled and clogged 
on every side, these also call for appreciation and help from Christian 
lands. ; 

Now God providentially sends to us masses of the plastic, energetic 
life of the empire—holding its future in charge—not to stay here, 
not to inundate us, but to catch the meaning and spirit of Christian 
civilization, and return to leaven the remaining masses. So by degrees, 
as in the rising and falling circuit of moisture in dew and sap and rain, 
the earth is softened and mellowed for the sowing, that imperial field is 
getting ready for the “seed of the Kingdom.” He who has shaped the 
world and the movements of man hitherto, will not be thwarted by the 
madness of politicians or the gusts of popular passion. Local breezes 
may wrinkle the tidal wave, but cannot stop it. We need not fear 
for our country, nor seek to put it under the carrion wing of 
selfishness. “Qui transtulit sustinet.” Many a time in our history 
we “had been swallowed up quick” had not God been for us, and if 
to-day our only hope were in the devices of men, we might safely call 
a coroner’s inquest to morrow. 

With or against men, God “will work and who shall let it.” It 
may be we cannot much help, but we need not doubt, nor fret, nor 
take sides against Him. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Aszorr: I am in the condition of the one juryman who retired 
with the other eleven and found himself unable to carry their convic- 
tion ; and he said he thought the other eleven jurymen were the worst 
set of men he ever saw. (Laughter.) 

Now, I do not feel that this argument to which you have listened 
has touched that one point upon which I struck; and which I claim 
to have made; and that is, that this country cannot stand a helot im- 
migration. I have not taken issue with immigration as a principle, 
of a desirable class; but I have taken issue with this universal prin- 
ciple, which our brother’s argument must carry if it is to carry any- 
thing at all. I know you cannot accept what I present to you this 
morning as at all consistent with your conviction. It would be 
impossible for me to carry your hurrahs at this point; but I am sure 
of this, I have told you a truth that you will carry away with you to 
think over and talk about; and that I have lodged an opinion on your 
thought which it is well for you to have; and that is all, fathers and 
brethren, I’care to say this morning. 

I must, however, speak of the Christian Chinamen. I have had the 
pleasure of baptizing many Chinamen; and I am prepared to say, that 
for constancy and steadfastness of Christian life and average piety, 
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every one of the Chinamen, converted in Oakland, and baptized by 
me, bears a most favorable comparison with respect to these qualities 
with any other converts on the Pacific Coast with which I am 
acquainted. 

(A voice : Were those Chinamen helots?) Not in the first sense of 
slaves; but in the sense of the constituency they represent, in 
the sense of their immigration from China, in the sense of the servile 
control of the Chinese Company, in the sense of a people that come 
to California to conquer the situation and to get possession of the 
industries so far as possible. I will give you one case, and that only, 
_and take but a moment of your time. A lady who came from Mas- 
sachusetts to Oakland, came into my office and said: “Mr. Abbott, 
isn’t it simply awful?” “What is awful? Mrs. Dudley,” I said. “Isn’t 
it simply awful?” “Well, what is awful?’ “Well,” said she, “a friend 
of mine here came into my office in the machine room (where this 
lady is a clerk), and said that although she was not dependent upon 
her work for her living, still she had so much character and personal 
independence she desired to support herself so far as she could ; so 
she went into a furnishing house where the undergarments of the 
women and children of San Francisco and Oakland were made by the 
Chinamen ;” (and you can imagine the relation of that fact to the poor 
young men and women, of a poor people, for we are notrich in California. 
Never forget that. We are as poor a State as any State in the Union, 
and possibly poorer ; and we need all the advantages of the industries 
and pay for our labor we can have.) ‘‘ This young lady said : ‘What 
will you give me per piece for this tucking ? and the man said : ‘T will 
give one dollar and fifty cents.’ Well, said she, if I should work from 
sunrise to sunset and take but little nooning at six days a week, I 
could then yet barely earn an honest living.” A Chinaman by her side 
said : “TI will do that work for twenty-five cents.” 

And he can do it, and all along the line of our labor he can do it ; 
and, my friends, that question is a practical one to the industries of 
California, and you will find it soif you have your immigration by 
the wholesale on your continent; for this question is coming over this 
continent, and the last word TI have to say is this, that this question 
is but a typical question. This reversal of the national policy is the 
first of its kind, and it is yet to be seen whether this reversal of the 
national policy is not to cover this whole question of undesirable im- 
migration to the American republic. 

Dr. Tuomas: Let me make one statement about the misuse of the 
term “helot.” The term helot will inevitably be understood to mean 
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slave. Let me say that there has existed upon our statute books for 
years a stringent law against what is called “coolie importation.” 
The laws of China are so severe that if anyone is found particeps 
criminis, in aiding or abetting it, he is judged guilty of murder and 
beheaded on the spot, and they don’t wait for any Guiteau processes. 
(Applause.) They dispose of them at once. More than that I want 
to say that when the present legislation was inaugurated, our com- 
missioner, Mr. Seward, had been negotiating for an extension of the 
law to include not only coolies, but paupers and criminals and immoral 
and diseased persons, who were allowed to be transported. But the 
commissioners under whom our present legislation has been effected: 
distinctly disavowed that, and said the Government isn’t interested 
in that. They said we don’t care to particularize those classes; what 
we want is, to keep Chinese laborers out of this country; it is as to 
them that we are particularly troubled. And the present law does 
not provide for the exclusion of slaves except to do menial labor. A 
slave may come over here as a waiter to a gentleman or engage in 
any other work in a suit of livery; but he cannot come over as a 
working man. A slave can come, and an immoral person; but a 
laborer cannot come. The one thing that unfits him is the honest use 
of his hands. I am prepared to show that by the documents. 


Dr. A. K. Porter, of Mass.: It is not anything to laugh at, 
after all, to say that a man does not believe in God, 
and by this statement to say that the Christiang on the 
Pacific Coast do not believe in God; and that brings one phase 
of this question to you, that nine-tenths of the Christian thought 
and sentiment on the Pacific Coast are on the side which my brother 
Abbott presents to-day. What will you make of that? As they 
sometimes say in New England, that is a “stunner” for you. That 
is one thing that has led me to give a sober second thought to this 
question. I once stood with my brother Thomas, in his views on 
this question. Now, it is a fact that the best thought, the best 
morals, the Christian churches and the leading men out there, that 
are doing Christian work for the Chinamen,—it is true that the best 
thought of that Pacific Coast stands with brother Abbott this morn- 
ing. What are you going to make of that? There are certain ele- 
ments of this question that we don’t understand, just as there are 
certain elements in the negro question at the South. 

Now, let us look this question soberly in the face. If you will 
spend a year in California, doing your work there, you will come back 
and stand by thisman. Now, I suppose, that we all stand for restricted 
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immigration, do we not? Of course, we do; a man must stand and we 
all stand for restricted immigration. Iam glad that my brother Thomas 
stands for restricted immigration ; he wanted to say that he held to that 
and that he didn’t believe in the helot kind ; and week by week, they 
are sending back, I believe, from Castle Garden, undesirable immi- 
grants. Why, you stand all of you for it. The question is, where to 
draw the line. 

There is another thing for us to think of. This is the most serious 
question, to me, of any that is connected with the outlook for our 
work in this country, the work of the evangelical church in this 
country. It is not the Chinese question. We can do our duty to 
them. It is the question of the wedge that is being driven in between 
the church of God and labor in this country. This is something that 
you ought to think of. It is the wedge which is being driven in 
between labor and the Christian Church; and we practically say 
to-day, really by this report, which I admire, that we haven't 
much sympathy with the labor question. Brethren, let us be 
careful how we stand by the Declaration of Independence, with all 
its generalities, while we stand for the other principle, with all its 
sentiment. Let us look out that the laboring men of this country 
do not find the Christian church and the Christian ministry taking 
side against them. 


Dr. W. W. Boyn, of St. Louis: I think we have become convinced that 
this is a question between selfishness on the one hand, and Christian 
motive on the other. The distinguishing difference between the natu- 
ral man and the Christian man is, that the natural man holds the 
world indebted to him, and the Christian holds himself indebted to 
the world. No one admires the course of Dr. Abbott in California 
more than I do; no one respects him more; but every argument he 
has advanced this morning is a naturally selfish argument. 
(Applause.) Of course, nine-tenths of the church memberships in 
San Francisco and on the Californian Coast are opposed to free 
immigration of the Chinese, from the selfish motive that it affects 
their pocket-books; and we are all aware that this selfish motive 
would influence us, in our churches at home, if it were brought to 
bear closely upon us. But, in settling this question, we ought to 
regard it from a higher point of view. Those people are our brethren, 
say what you will about the exegesis of that passage. What are any 
distinctions, social or tribal, before that Scripture of God, that made 
one and every nation to dwell on the face of the whole earth? 

It seems to me, dear brethren, that we ought to draw the line here 
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and stand to the Christian idea of self-sacrifice in this matter, and 
meet these people as they come to our shores with the Gospel, even 
though it costs something to do it. (Applause.) 

Tur Present: I beg to say that the hour has passed for the second 
order of the morning, and without the consent of the body I do not 
wish to continue it. 

A motion to extend the discussion fifteen minutes was adopted. 

Dr. D. G. Corry, of Utica: I would like to ask Brother Abbott one or 
two questions. What would probably be the influence of the prohi- 
bition or shutting out of the Chinese for the next ten years from our 
country, upon our missionary work in China? Would it disturb our 
missionary work there? I think it is a very important question. The 
Chinese have common sense as well as ourselves. 

Dr. Ansorr: I am not authorized to speak in answer to your ques- 
tion, Dr. Corey. I don’t think it would materially harm our mission 
interests in China. I wish to say, Brother President, that I believe 
the entire body would be satisfied to rest the discussion with the 
allowance of another Californian to speak. But one Californian has 
had the privilege of speaking to-day, and four or five others have 
spoken. Ifitis your pleasure, Mr. President, and the pleasure of 
the house to listen for a moment to another Californian, I would like 
to have you introduce Rey. Mr. Henry, of Sacramento. 

Tue Prestent: I will say that the Rey. J. C. Baxrr, of Oregon, is 
also on the platform, and, with the permission of the house, I will 
give him five minutes. 


Rey. J. C. Baxrr : I should greatly prefer to listen to Brother Henry; 
but there are one or two things touching this question that I should 
like to give utterance to. 

In the first place, I think that the Christian people of the North 
Pacific Coast, with which I am more particularly acquainted now, 
than with California, are not opposed to legitimate Chinese immigra- 
tion. We are opposed to the bringing of the Chinese in the 
numbers that they are bringing them to the Pacific Coast, and in the 
manner in which they are brought there, which I believe to be a vio- 
lation of national laws already in existence. But I do not believe 
that the legitimate Chinese immigration would affect the labor ques- 
tion in California or in Oregon at all. 

I want to give utterance to another thought—(A voice, What do 
you call *‘legitimate?”) That which would come naturally, without 
the interference or the help of these Six Companies who are bringing 
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them over here as servants of their own. Touching the system of 
' coolie traffic, we have laws already against it. If that point could be 
touched in legislation, we should be as safe on the Pacific Coast to- 
day, as you are from any other foreigners coming to you on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Tf I hire a Chinaman in the City of Salem to do a day’s work, 
I have to pay him from a dollar and a half to two dollars ; and if you 
put a Chinaman into your house for a house-servant, on the Pacific 
Coast, you have to pay him from five to seven dollars a week. 

If, to-day, you should take the Chinese off the Pacific Coast, it would 
stop our manufactories ; it would stop our railroad building, and it 
would take the house-servants from our families. I only wish to say 
this concerning the Chinese Christian work, that if this Chinese 
immigration is to continue, or not to continue (and the law that has 
already been made will have very little effect upon Chinese immigra- 
tion), but if it is to continue or not, the work of Christianizing these 
men on the Pacific Coast is on the hearts of the people who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that the Gospel is for the Chinese ; 
and we believe that we ought to meet the incoming tide of immigra- 
tion to that Coast from China, as well as from Japan, and every other 
country around it, with the open Bible ; and we believe that the Lord 
our God has had a hand, at least, in sending the Chinese to the 
Pacific Coast (applause) ; and we believe that instead of stopping to 
discuss this question as touching the legislation of our country con- 
cerning it, we, as Christians, ought to be discussing the question, 
how much can we do to evangelize them and bring them to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. . 

The church of which I am pastor in the City of Salem, the capital 
of Oregon, has sustained a Chinese Mission for four years, and never 
have asked the Home Mission Society, or any other society, to help 
usin this work. We have done it ourselves, and we have done it 
gratutiously; and there have been converted a large number of 
Chinese in that Mission, and one at least of that number belongs to 
Brother MacArthur’s Church in this city to-day ; and I consider him 
to be as good a Christian at heart and in practice as any we have in 
our churches. And there is another in Dr. Simmons’ Church ; and I 
believe that the Lord God has his hand on this Chinese work and in 
bringing the Chinese to this country. (Applause.) 

Rey. J. Q. A. Henry, of Californiia: Mr. Chairman and Brethren : 
I am not here this morning to take any decided ground in reference 
to this Chinese question, because it seems to me there are argu- 
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ments on both sides; and there have been some statements made 
this morning which ought to be modified. It has not occurred to me 
that the Christians on the Pacific Coast are all supremely selfish as 
indicated by Dr. Boyd; that nine-tenths are opposed to Chinese 
immigration or believe in Chinese restriction from selfish motives. 
There seems to be some ground for such feelings. 

Now, there are arguments that may be used on both sides—argu- 
ments that may be urged against Chinese immigration. I believe 
also that the Christian Church in California has not been all that it might 
be, and yet there is such a spirit of benevolence and self-sacrifice in 
the hearts of the brethren, as Brother Baker, of Salem, has already 
said, that for four years a Chinese Mission School without the aid of 
any fund from the American Baptist Home Mission Society has been 
sustained by his church. It was so in Oakland and it has been so in 
Stockton, and wherever this work has been done, it has been largely 
done through the self-sacrifice of the churches as churches. 

And there is another thought. It seems to me not a question of 
dollars and cents, but a question which ought to be considered upon 
a higher plane. It is a question that touches not only the spiritual 
and religious life of every man in California, but a question of home 
life, that which is most sacred and tender to every heart. As Dr. 
Potter has said, it is this question that confronts us,—that when the 
nine-tenths of all the Christians in California believe in Chinese 
restriction, what shall we say about it? 

There are a good many reasons why there should be some limita- 
tion of this immigration. My experience with the workers among the 
Chinese in California has been to this effect, that one of the 
obstacles which they have to meet has been the fact that the Chinese 
do not remain long enough for any great impression to be made. 

And then there is another argument, and that has already been 
touched upon, and that is relating to labor and also the home and 
social life. It is a great question, and every minister of the Gospel 
feels it ; and every Christian in California feels it ; and we feel it 
more than anyone else ; and I don’t believe those who have not been 
in California are competent in every respect to talk upon this 
question. 

Rev. Dr. D. B. Cuenery, of Ilinois: Mr. President : The first thing I 
have to say is that this discussion this morning seems to me not to 
be a relevant one, unless we are trying to influence the action of Con- 
egress. 

T understand that we have a law, that has already been passed, and 
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it seems to me that the law of this country relating to the question 
of Chinese immigration is not a practical question, although it has 
been declared, again and again, to be the supreme question of the 
hour. 

Being an old Californian—having lived among this people for eight 
years—I have formed some opinions on this Chinese immigration 
question, and I have urged this, that if we do not get our hands 
under these Chinese and lift them up to a higher plane of civilization, 
the inevitable result will be that they will drag us down toward theirs. 
They are here. We cannot avoid it. They are among us. And, 
Mr. President, while we talk a great deal about enthusiasm in Mexican 
and Foreign Missions let us not forget this fact. I do not know 
enough to say whether they shall come or not. The practical ques- 
tion, as it seems to me, is the one brought to us by Brother Baker, of 
Salem. The question of this hour ought to be, “ What shall we do 
for the Chinese who are here; and how shall we give them the Gos- 
pel? What shall we do to evangelize those who are here in this 
country, and lift them up to a Christian civilization?” This is the 
practical question, as it seems to me. 

Tus Presipent: By the rule of the house, the time has arrived for 
taking up the next subject before us this morning. The question is 
upon the report. Brother Abbott desires me to say, in presenting it, 
that his remarks have been made in reference to the question of legis- 
lation taken up in the report. Are you ready for the question on the 
adoption of the report? 

A Member: Will the adoption of the report as printed express 
our approval of it as a whole? Ifso, I move that the report be re- 
ferred to a committee, with Brother Abbott on that committee. 

Dr. Assorr: I do not wish to be so placed. 

The question being called, the report was adopted. 

Tur Presipent: We will now listen to the report of the Committee 
on Missions among Foreign Populations. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Rev. Dr. G. W. Lasuer, of Ohio, the chairman of 
that Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MISSIONS AMONG 
FOREIGN POPULATIONS. 
To the thoughtful observer, one of the most remarkable characteris- 


tics of American civilization, is the power to assimilate and unify the various 
and diverse elements of which the population of the United States is made up. 
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In all attempts to form a correct idea of American character, these foreign ele- 
ments and their influence must be taken into the account; and the man who 
loves his country, especially the Christian who desires to see it held for and 
made over to the Lord Jesus Christ, can but be anxious, when he contemplates 
the possibilities arising from the accession to its population of vast numbers of 
people, invited to the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of American 
citizens, yet, of necessity, unfamiliar with our system of government, often mis- 
taking liberty for license, and having but little sympathy with our evangelical 
religious faith. A New York daily recently said: ‘There are Jews coming to 
the United States from Russia, Irishmen from Munster and Ulster, cordially de- 
testing one another; Republicans and Bonapartists from France, German Social- 
ists and Imperialists; Italians, some of whom believe that the Pope has been 
cruelly wronged, and others that he should be driven from Italy. To assimilate 
all these and blend them into a harmonious homogeneous political society, is a 
task which no other country in the world could successfully undertake.”’ 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the population of the several States 
ageregated barely 3,200,000, of whom 565,000 were colored, and for the most 
part slaves. During the next forty years the immigration was comparatively 
small—so small that it is rarely taken into the account as affecting the general 
character of the population. The whole number coming to us between the 
years 1790 and 1820 is estimated at only 250,000, or about one-fourth as many as 
it is expected will reach our shores during the current year, 1882. 

In the year 1832, that in which this Society was organized, the entire popu- 
lation of the United States was about 15,000,000, of which not more than 352,000 
or but little more than two per cent. were foreign born. During the ten years 
from 1822 to 1832 the whole number of immigrants was 152,000, or an average of 
only 15,000 per year. In 1882 the population of the United States is 52,000,000, 
of whom 8,000,000, or nearly 16 per cent., one-sixth of the whole, are foreign born; 
and no year since the discovery of the continent has witnessed such an influx of 
foreigners as is witnessed in this year, 1882. A dispatch from New York toa 
Cincinnati paper says: ‘‘ Look out for one million of immigrants this year.” 
Another paper says: ‘‘The number of immigrants that arrived in New York 
during the month of March is larger than in the same month in any previous 
year. The total number of immigrants who arrived in this city during the past 
three months is 73,433, as against 47,847 for the first quarter of 1881, and 32,702 
in 1880.” And still another paper says: ‘‘ During the month of March there ar- 
rived in the customs districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Huron, Minnesota, 
New Orleans, New York, Passamaquoddy, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
69,067 passengers, of whom 65,234 were immigrants, 2,463 citizens of the United 
States returned from abroad, and 1,370 aliens not intending to remain in the 
United States. Of this total number of immigrants, there arrived from England 
and Wales, 4,840; Ireland, 5,221; Scotland, 1,801; Austria, 1,437; Belgium, 139; 
Denmark 1,367; France, 541; Germany, 23,251; Hungary, 1,071; Italy, 4,213; 
Netherlands, 995; Norway, 607; Poland, 660; Russia, 900; Sweden, 2,688; Switzer- 
land, 1,216; Dominion of Canada, 10,797; China, 3,792, and from all other coun- 
tries, 197.” 

According to statistical tables for 1882, made up with great care by Col. Car- 
roll D. Wright, of Boston, Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the whole 
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number of immigrants from 1832 to 1882—50 years—was 10,704,839, coming from 
different countries, as follows: 


From Gr. Britain and Ireiand.5,060,000 | From VEIT hd Gee eee erg Nn Ss 100,000 
SG CLIMATE. « 3,300,000 CR ey OFT Ot 9 re pre pent een 30,000 
‘© Sweden and Norway...... 400,000 COME TAI COM a Scum ok orien 400,000 
Cee Denimarke. cts. sect kee 50,000 “ Canada (French).......... 600,000 
‘* Austria and Hungary...... 65,000} <‘ Switzerland (part French).100,000 
pelea DOLCTUNINO ES 54 ss eysratss suena: 25,000] ‘ American Countries...... 100,000 
peUNOUNELION OS 5..<5,00.cclesce 50,000 OE GINGTE Nay. eete ihre ae eine aes 240,000 
SOUL Cero s wots sa acice 20,000 ‘* Countries of the Pacific... .15,000 
SEMMMEV TISSUE hs sic ease ae 50,000 ‘« All other Countries.......99,839 


Present foreign born population in the United States, about 8,000,000. 


In this calculation the negro is treated as a native, and no account is made 
of his previous condition and present ignorance. If, however, we include the 
negro among those who are to be assimilated into the body politic, and taught 
the fundamental principles of American civilization, we must write down the 
totals at not less than 13,000,000, or one-fourth of the whole population. And 
yet we speak as though every man born on American soil, even though of foreign 
parentage, were so far an American as to be imbued with American ideas of civil 
government and evangelical religion, a view by no means justified by the facts. 

In estimating the work before American Baptists, we have regard chiefly to 
the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and French Canadians. Not that all 
the others are either Christian, on the one hand, or beyond the reach of the 
Gospel, on the other, but that the so-called Latin races, such as the Spaniards, 
the European French, the French Switzers, and the Italians, religiously more 
nearly akin to some of the other religious denominations—are so largely Roman- 
ists that a general work among them has not yet been seriously contemplated by 
us (though the day may soon come when we shall be encouraged to engage in 
it), while the Teutonic races have hitherto afforded all the field which we have 
found ourselves able to occupy. The English among us are quite generally con- 
nected with the Church of England, or easily find their places in some one of 
the denominations, while the Irish areso generally Romanists, and are so largely 
under the direct influence of a watchful and jealous priesthood as to offer but 
little encouragement for special labor in their behalf. 

Of the Teutonic races there are in the United States about 3,700,000; of these 
3,250,000 are Germans, and 450,000 are Scandinavians. Of these the Germans 
are exerting by far the greatest influence upon our national character, not only 
because of their numbers, but because of their previous education, and their re- 
ligious, or rather their non-religious habits. Their tendency is to city life; they 
are eminently social; they love beer and music, and, bringing with them the 
customs of their own land, they neglect the house of God, gather into halls and 
beer-gardens, and spend the Sabbath days in conviviality wnd social enj oyment. 
Like their fellow immigrants, the Irish, they are fond of official position, are 
active in politics, and often seem to think that offices are created for their ad- 
vantage. They cling to the language of their native land, and insist upon its 
study in our public schools. Though cenerally law-abiding, their pecuniary 
i i ; J some of them do not hesitate to band them- 
interests are with them supreme, anc 
selves together to resist and nullify our Sabbath, and other wholesome laws. 
Religiously they are divided between Romanism and a weak,Lutheranism, of 
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which the former is by far the more wholesome in its influence. The latter 
has quite generally given place to an infidelity, not far removed from Nihilism. 

And yet these people are by no means beyond the reach of the Gospel. On 
the other hand, the feeble efforts for their evangelization thus far put forth have 
been eminently successful, and have yielded most encouraging results, so great 
that our Methodist brethren have been induced to appropriate $40,000 to mis- 
sions among the Germans this year. Pedo-Baptists by birth and education, they 
are yet ready to listen to Scriptural arguments for the baptism of believers only, 
and consequently large numbers of them have been gathered into Baptist 
Churches. And yet such is the pressure upon the treasury of this Society that 
during the year 1880-81, only $6,380.37, and during the past year only $6,593.71 
could be devoted to missions among these people—an amount so small as to 
bring a blush to our cheeks as we name it. 

The Scandinavians among us number some 450,000, viz., 250,000 Norwe- 
gians, 150,000 Swedes, and 50,000 Danes. These people are agricultural in their 
habits, and have gone largely to the great Northwest, where they are among the 
most industrious and thrifty of the population, though many Norwegians have 
been inveigled into the net of Mormonism in Utah. Religiously these people 
come to us Lutherans, and their Lutheranism but little removed from Catholicism. 
They have large and strong institutions from which they send out their litera- . 
ture in every direction. Yet the Scandinavians really belong to no church, 
being given over to skepticism, materialism or indifferentism. Among these 
people the American Baptist Home Mission Society has been at work for years 
with encouraging results. They readily receive Bible doctrines as taught by 
Baptists, receive the Baptist missionary with great kindness, and become exceed- 
ingly zealous for the truth, making the greatest sacrifices for its propagation. 
They readily embrace American ideas and are fast becoming excellent citizens. 
There are now in this country between 6,000 and 7,000 Scandinavian Baptists. 
Yet the American Baptist Home Mission Society was enabled to expend among 
them in 1880-81, but $3,491.65 and in 1881-82, $6,497.16, while our Methodist 
brethren have appropriated to them for this year $17,600. 

Beside these Teutonic races, we have come to be specially interested in 
those who haveimmigrated to us from the Dominion of Canada, are generally 
of French origin, and religiously Romanists. It is estimated by Col. Wright, 
to whose tables reference has before been made, that there are at present in this 
country 600,000 of these people, of whom 175,000 are in New England. The in- 
ducements for the native New Englander to ‘‘ go West,” has left room for these 
Canadians, and they have come in, with others from over the sea to take the 
places thus vacated. The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics closes with 
these words : ‘‘The prosperity of New England demands the rapid progress of 
all her industrial forces, and of these the French Canadian element is certainly 
one of the most important.” Most of this immigration has taken place within 
the last twelve years. They gather in our towns and cities, where strong 
French Catholic Churches are established, and thus make the population more 
stable. The proportion of illiteracy among them is large. They are social in 
their natures, and are capable of rapidly taking on our ways and adapting 
themselves to our institutions. They furnish comparatively few criminals, are 
docile, industrious and frugal, given to dancing, music and jollity, are great 
smokers, and fond of strong drink, 
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And yet these people are by no means inaccessible to the messenger of the 
Gospel, and when converted, they make devoted Christians. During the year 
1880-81, the American Baptist Home Mission Society appropriated to the work 
among them $2,824.27 and during 1881-82, $3,060.92. 

In this review we have not mentioned the 20,000 Poles, the 25,000 Belgians, 
the 30,000 Spaniards, the 50,000 Russians, the 100,000 Switzers, the 100,000 
Italians and the 400,000 European French, among whom we as Baptists are not 
putting forth any noticeable efforts. If not cared for by others, they are left to 
their superstition, to their Romanism, and their un-American habits. 

For the Scandinavians we have a school of great efficiency at Chicago, and 
for the Germans one of no small celebrity at Rochester; but what can these 
schools do towards supplying ministers and missionaries for the vast multitude, 
now increasing by such additional multitudes weekly? Or if the men can be 
trained in the schools, how can they preach except they be sent ? 

No thoughtful man can fail to be impressed with the magnitude and the 
pressing necessity of the work here contemplated ; no observing citizen can fail 
to notice the danger menacing our institutions from the accession of this vast 
multitude of people from beyond the sea, strangers to our polity and our na- 
tional traditions ; no Christ-loving heart can fail to be deeply moved by the fact 
that they are ‘‘as sheep without a shepherd;’’ no Baptist can fail to feel the 
strongest desire that the Gospel carried to these people may be unmixed with 
Papal errors, unadulterated by human traditions. That something is done for 
the foreigner in some of the States by State Conventions, and that a good 
work is carried on by our German brethren through their Eastern and Western 
German Conferences, we are glad to acknowledge ; but, after all that has been 
done by these means, and all that can be done by them, the truth still remains 
that there are hundreds and hundreds of thousands of them still unreached; 
while they are our fellow citizens, at our doors, and to their children as well as 
to ours must be committed the great interests of a country beloved by every 
one of us above anything else than the kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Your committee therefore recommend that the Board of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society undertake’ to devote to missions among the 
European population of this country during the now current financial year, a 
sum not less than $25,000. 


G. W. Lasuer, D.D., Ohio. 
A. J. Rownanp, D.D., Pa. 
Rev. S. P. Merro, Me. 
Rev. C. P. Jensen, Il. 
Rev. G. A. Scuuurs, N. Y. 


Committee. 


Tue Prestpenr: You have heard the report of the Committee. 
The discussion upon it will open upon that portion which relates to 
the condition of our missionary enterprises among non-English speak- 
ing peoples from Europe. I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Rev. J. N. Wittiams of Mass., General Missionary to the French in 


New England. 
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THE FRENCH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. President: Great questions have been before you. As the 
French would say, “ brillant” questions, burning questions. There is 
another question, more important, I fear, than I can make it appear ; 
a question looming up in New England. 

We have something over 200,000 French Canadians ; the French 
estimate is 500,000, but I think an estimate not above the fact is 
300,000. You have listened to others with deep interest ; I hope you 
will listen to me with kindly interest, as I speak of these 300,000 
French in New England. They have been called by the representa- 
tives of the Government, recently, the “ Chinese of the East,” because, 
it was thought, that the question touched material interests, that 
they came here to earn money and take it back to Canada. But they 
have had to back squarely down from that position. More and more, 
they are coming to be of us; and talented men are now going from 
place to place, to persuade them to become naturalized. One of the 
main arguments used is this: “Then we can manage our school 
funds.” For the opinion is being manufactured by the clergy, that it 
is nothing less than persecution to be obliged to pay taxes to support 
Protestant schools. 

The Roman Catholic clergy have frankly told us what they intend 
to do, what they want to do, with these 300,000 French Canadians. 
I quote the saying of a priest ; and I am responsible for it, and heard 
it and translated it. He was a representative and very talented man 
from Montreal. Speaking at the laying of the foundation stone of a 
large French Canadian church, he said : “Qud has sent you here into 
New England, to do here what you have so grandly done in Canada, 
to bring everything into subjection to our holy father, the Pope.” 
They have that idea ; and the laity are just as frank. The Saint Bap- 
tiste Society of laymen has its branches in nearly every community 
of French in New England ; and it has for its motto: “ Notre langue, 
notre nationalité, notre religion”—our language, our nationality, our 
religion. If the priests can prevent it, no Protestant Frenchman can 
become a member of that national society. Yet we, with full knowl- 
edge and with utter disregard of that very motto, say, “not America 
for Leo XIII, but for another Leo, the Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 
(Applause. ) 

They have appointed missionaries to labor among this class of peo- 
ple ; andas they speak French, a foreign tongue, we cannot fulfill the 
great commission towards them by preaching ever so much in Eng- 
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lish. You remember Paul’s words, that he would rather speak five 
words in a language that could be understood, than ten thousand in an 
unknown tongue.” And I argue from that, that our five sermons in 
French are worth ten thousand sermons in Enelish—at least for the 
French. (Laughter.) It takes ten thousand English sermons to do 
what we are doing every Sunday, and week day also! 

We believe in this work, in connection with missionary work; and 
I have taken the pains to run over, in my memory, those who have 
been led to Christ, counting up to the number of abouta thousand ; 
and it seems a great field to us, who know how difficult it is to get 
them out of the quarry of Romanism. One of our missionaries, who 
labored a long time in a granite quarry, used to call himself a 
“blaster.” Well, that is just the idea ; for you have to get them, one 
by one, out of this granite quarry of Romanism ; and we thank God 
that we can speak of such numbers in New England. 

We would like to have all the Protestant Frenchmen in New Eng- 
land in a few chosen places, and .then we would be shepherds over 
large flocks ; but Providence has willed it otherwise and scattered 
them all over New England; for Providence wanted witnesses of 
God’s truth in all these different communities—wanted a little light 
in every dark place in New England—wanted a few kindling sparks 
to build the beacon fires of God’s truth all over New England ; and 
we rejoice. 

I once knew three French families, who earned a little money in 
factories ; they wanted to go West and buy farms on those prairies, 
about which you have heard so much. They wanted to be furnished 
with books. Now there happened to be a servant of God in that 
place, a faithful brother, who got out three granite rocks out of that 
quarry. And there was a Christian woman, all alone, in one of these 


communities, not long ago; and in her earnest desire for the conver- 
sion of her country people, she wrote to a missionary. He went to 
work. That led to the conversion of scores of French Canadians. 
More than thirty united with the Baptist church, and many others 
with other churches in that place. There was another town in 
Connecticut; the first time the missionary went there, he was greeted 
with tin pans and kettles by those who came and intended to discour- 
age him ; but now, one of the most interesting congregations to which 
I am permitted to preach, is right in that place. One of the 
most influential and intelligent men in that place, one of our 
recent converts, is a Brother Farley, a thorough business man. 
Now he loves the Bible; but the priests don’t love him. (Ap- 
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plause.) We are very sure of that. There is some “boycotting” 
in our land of liberty, just as well as in Ireland. The priest 
pictured him quite clearly in his sermon before the congrega- 
tion there. “There are men here who have left the religion of 
their fathers. Men should have nothing to do with them ; but avoid 
them as you would serpents.” That no one might mistake the refer- 
ence to a dry goods dealer, he said ; “ Goodness knows there’s plenty 
of shoddy in their goods; but they themselves are shoddy all 
through.” Well, that brother will probably lose more in his business 
than most of us will give for missions this next year. I won't say all 
—for I expect that the amounts will roll up to $20,000, and $30,000, 
and $50,000 ; in some cases perhaps enough to give us just what we 
need, a theological department to bring up and educate young men 
for mission work. 

Well, there is “boycotting,” and there is one case that answers so 
fully to that term, that I must tell you a little about it. It occurred in 
Maine, a place where Roman Catholics are in great numbers; where 
Romanism does not put on any mask, but shows itself in its true char- 
acter. The first time I went there—I remember it very well—we 
were stamped down when we tried to speak or sing; and we had to 
give it up that night. The next night we had a policeman on each 
side of the room, and the city marshal right in the middle; and we 
enjoyed liberty of speech, with the policemen and city marshal to 
guard us. (Laughter.) 

The last time I must tell you about. I shall never forget it. As I 
spoke words of truth, looking one side, something whizzed by the 
other side of my head. Now, what do you suppose it was? Well, if 
it had been sticks or stones I would have been a little sustained and 
felt a little martyr-like; but it was the most unpoetic and unromantic 
thing in the world. Why, if it had been rotten eggs, I should have 
felt a little sustained; but it was nothing but—a quid of tobacco! 
(Laughter.) Well, I have been cultivating myself for a long time, 
and I would have laid down my life for that people; but it almost 
made a shipwreck of me that night (laughter); and if any of your 
missionaries have fared worse than that, I should like to compare 
notes with him. (Laughter.) 

T also wish to speak of one case I gathered, not so much from my 
own observation as from that of a brother pastor, who has done a 
great work in another place, This is of a boy, about fifteen years 
old, who had been saved by “sovereign grace.” He went right into 
one of the most bigoted Catholic families and saved a soul. I have 
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not time to tell you how this boy was brought to Christ by reading a 
Bible belonging to a Christian woman, with whom he worked in the 
cotton mills. You know what the Bible can do in a heart of young or 
old. Well, he was led to Christ. Why should you wonder at this 
miracle? The lagt time I was in that place I met him after the meet- 
ing, and asked him how he was getting on. “Very well, but I have 
had a rough time of it lately. Father and mother, last Wednesday 
night, tried to make me promise that I would not read the the Bible 
any more or ever go to a Protestant meeting again; and mother be- 
came excited because I refused to promise ; and she took my hymn- 
book and threw it into the fire and then took a stick and beat me un- 
mercifully, and my back is sore.” “Poor, dear boy,” I said, “I hope 
God helps you. Does this not discourage you?” “No,” said he, “it 
never will; but I expect another whipping when I get home to-night, 
because, during prayer, I heard some one climbing up, as if to look 
over the curtain, and I know my mother has my brother to watch 
me.” Isaid to him: “You tell your parents that, if they whip you 
again unmercifully, you will make it known to all the public here ;” 
and I hoped that publicity and fear of interference or something would 
save this young disciple from the lash and martyrdom in this land of 
freedom. I have learned from the pastor that they did not cease, and 
that they beat that disciple until he has had to find a refuge some- 
where else. ; 

Dr. Morenouse: Bro. A. P. Seguin, of New York City, whom 
many may have heard of, a converted Catholic priest, will occupy five 
minutes. 

Mr. A. P. Srauin: Mr. Moderator and Brethren : It is my pleasure 
to talk to you to-day about the work that has been done among the 
French since I have come out from Rome. At the request of Dr. 
Morehouse I was invited to come and say a few words about that 
work. 

I was a priest of the Church of Rome for fourteen years. I was 
glad to hear Brother Williams, who reminded me of so many things 
about the French Canadians. J am a Canadian myself. I am now 
out of Rome two years. Iwas converted by the preaching of Father 
Chiniquy, who has been the instrument of converting over sixteen 
priests (and, as one, I thank the Lord), and of over twenty-five thousand 
French Canadians. Now, brethren, you are aware of the great war, as 
Brother Williams has told you, that is fought between Christianity 
and Romanism. Brother Williams has spoken to you about the three 
hundred thousand French Canadians that are in New England. As 
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T am a late comer (I am here only a year and a half), I don’t know if 
New York is in New England, but what I know is we have got here 
twenty-seven thousand European French. Much has been said 
about the Chinese. I think we have got our Chinese in the proper 
French, in the regular French, in the European French, and they 
don’t work any better because they are being poisoned by the preach- 
ing of the Church of Rome. By these poisonous teachings they have 
become infidels ; and I think they are worse than the Chinese. 

Unity of action should be our motto. The unity of a family con- 
sists in love. Love is the essence of the religion established by 
Christ. Now, my dear brethren, I don’t want to occupy many min- 
utes. I have not come here prepared. Fortunately, I find some 
little thoughts in this little writing. I am going to preach in Pater- 
son in the church of Mr. Washington. I am just going there, and I 
always have my tools with me in case that I meet with the Irish 
people; and I thought I would take this paper. This is a lecture I 
have prepared for the purpose of saying what has been done among 
the French people. 

Now I have opened a mission in Paterson. I have got with me at 
present a student for the priesthood. He is converted. Thanks to 
the Lord. I have got another gentleman, a public notary from Can- 
ada. He has come to Christ,and he will be baptized very soon. 
We want to train this people, we want to establish a mission among 
the five thousand French Canadians in the quarter where I come 
from, East Seventy-seventh Street. They have opened there a 
Roman Catholic church; and I told that youne student to stand at 
the door of that church last Sunday and distribute some books, en- 
titled “ My reasons for leaving the Church of Rome.” Twenty-three 
have accepted that book, and the seed is in the ground now, and we 
give to God the glory for it. Now we are working, my dear friends; 
and I recommend to you most cordially this French work of which 
Mr. Williams has spoken so favorably; and I call your attention to 
that work; and I think, with the help of God, many things can be 
done. You will excuse my poor English. (Applause.) 

Rey. Dr. Jonn Gorpon, of Buffalo: Mr. Chairman: May I say 
one word upon this question? It is simply an encouragement of our 
eats todo greater things without having any immediate prospect 
of seeing the fruits. 

This brother, who has addressed us, tells us that he was brought 
to Christ by the labors of Father Chiniquy, of Montreal. How many 
priests have been converted we have also been told. Who was the 
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instrument in God’s hands of leading Father Chiniquy to Christ? It 
was the venerated Brother Roussy, of the Grand Ligne Mission. Who 
started the Grand Ligne Mission? The grand, precious Madame 
Feller, from Switzerland. Who sustained the Grand Ligne Mission? 
First, the contributions of all Christians; then afterwards the 
Baptist Churches of Canada; but the time came, sirs, when the 
Baptists of Canada could nét sustain the Grand Ligne Mission in its 
work, and what were they to do? They came, sirs, to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and said: “Help us us, brethren;” and 
this Society helped for years, when our Canadian brethren, now 
rich, were poor; and through Brother Roussy Father Chiniquy was 
converted, and I could tell you this morning, Mr. Chairman, why 
Father Chiniquy didn’t become a Baptist. He knows he ought to 
have done that; and he knows why he didn’t do it, and so do I. 
Never mind about that. Souls have been saved and we are to-day 
reaping fruits. 

Tue Presipent: We will now take up the second topic of the dis- 
cussion: “The unification of this work; the relations of the Society 
and of State Conventions to it, and to each otherin the prosecution of 
it,” by the Rev. J. 8S. Gupetmann, of Pennsylvania. 


UNIFICATION OF THE WORK AMONG FOREIGN POPULA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. President: I ought to say that I am not here from my own 
choice. I believe that the speeches of great men ought to be like 
angel’s visits, few and far between; and it was only two years ago 
that I inflicted an address upon this Society. I am the substitute of 
one who was appointed to speak on this question, though I speak 
regarding it with all my heart. 

Last year, it is reported that the number of immigrants that landed 
in this country were at the rate of about two thousand per day. In 
this present year, if the immigration continues as it is now going on, 
it is computed that the immigration from Europe will amount to 
nearly 1,000,000. It is estimated that in 1890, the population of this 
country will have risen from fifty millions to seventy millions; and 
that of these seventy millions nearly one third will be of foreign birth, 
or the immediate descendants of those who are foreigners. Under 
these circumstances I think we are all agreed, that there is a mighty 


problem before us. 
It is not within my province to discuss that plan by which it is pro- 
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posed to reach these thousands of immigrants without the use of their 
own native tongues; but, lest I be supposed to be beating the air in 
what I shall say in regard to the strengthening of the present plan of 
operation, let me express my firm and earnest conviction, based upon 
many years of observation and experience, agreeing with the ob- 
servation of those who have labored among the foreign popula- 
tions of different nationalities, that unless we give to these people the 
Gospel in their native tongue, we shall have to surrender or give up 
the thought of evangelizing the present generation. 

I do not speak of exceptions; but I am speaking of rules; and if I 
had the time to point out that necessity, I would like to do so. Why, 
my brethren, there are thousands upon thousands coming into this 
country from day to day who have reached an age in life in which it 
cannot be expected that they will yet be reached through English 
preaching. Again, there are thousands upon thousands coming into 
this land who are placed into positions, who are put into associations 
and relations of such a nature that to reach them in any other lan- 
guage than their native tongue is a positive impossibility. You must 
either continue this whole work, if it isto have any influence upon for- 
eigners, in their native tongue; you must turn it overto other de- 
nominations who are earnest and zealous in it, or you must consign 
it to socialists and infidels, or you must take a hand in it and do in it 
what you can for Christ. (Applause. ) 

If this Society is interested the question comes up; Are we doing 
what we can to meet this claim? I think it is evident, my dear 
brethren, that under existing circumstances the efficiency of the oper- 
ations of the Society for this work ought to be greatly augmented. 
There is a vast responsibility in the present hour, a responsibility 
which is of paramount importance. All over the land there are 
fields opening; there are harvests crying for reapers; and if we are 
courageous and wise we will just now, in this auspicious, sublime 
hour, do something which will tell upon the future ages and upon 
the welfare of this country for all coming time. 

What we need is—to speak of it in brief—unification of this work. 
First, the unification of superintendence and of effort. We need a unifi- 
cation of superintendence. We need some one to whom can be specially 
given this particular branch or department of the Home Mission 
Society’s work. It must no longer remain an adjunct of this Society’s 
work, but must become one of its most prominent departments ; and 
there must be some one appointed who is able to see the opportun- 
ities and to step in and to guide the work and to take hold of it in 
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the manner in which it ought to be taken hold of, so that our friends 
and brethren from Germany, from Switzerland, from Sweden and 
Denmark and France, and from other portions of Europe, may be 
met by the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And then in addition to this superintendence, or this unification of 
superintendence, we need also a unification of effort. It is necessary, 
my brethren, that there should be a co-mingling, so to speak, a unit- 
ing of the help from different sources ; and as for the relation of the 
Society to this work, I do not think we are asking too much. If 
“North America for Christ” is the motto which we have before us, 
then let us bring those to Christ who help to fill up this vast continent 
of North America. 

I wish to say in regard to State Conventions : If State Conventions 
have within their own States vast foreign populations, is it not their 
duty to work for them? And if they are not able to sufficiently care 
‘for them, ought they not to be willing to cooperate at least in this par- 
ticular work with the Home Mission Society, and either augment the 
means given by the Society or to be supplemented by them. But I 
wish simply to say this, let no Society, let no Convention, let, no ben- 
evolent institution at the present time and in these coming years con- 
fine itself simply to its own field, but let us carry upon our hearts 
this great and important work, which clamors for solution and clamors 
- for it immediately. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that none of my dear brethren 
will object to what I have said, and say: “ Well, let these people be 
Americanized; don’t perpetuate foreign institutions and a foreign 
language!” Why, my dear brethren, that is just what we are doing. 
What is Americanization? Is it a mere matter of language? Isit the 
mere fact that a man can speak English and nothing else? I can 
perhaps preserve my own language, yet, at the same time, I am as 
good an American as any of you. Americanization, what is it? 
If we point these people to Christ, if we give them the Bible, if we 
teach them to observe the Lord’s day, if we ask them to shun intem- 
perance, and tell them to obey the laws of the country, are we not 
Americanizing them? Isn’t that a preparation for your work. Why, 
we are paving the way for the work which you are to do. We thank 
God for every soul that is brought to Christ in an English church; 
but we do say, while you do all you can, for God’s sake and for the 
soul’s sake, let us do what you cannot do, and do the rest. (Applause.) 
In that snowy home of mine, separated as it was from the sunny 
fields of Italy, there was a tunnel bored through the mountain, and 
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the Swiss workmen were working on this side and the Italian work- 
men on the other side, and after a long and serious toil they cut 
through. I don’t know who got there first, but they shook hands 
when they came together. 

Now, you, my American brethren, pitch in (applause)—if you wil let 
me use this expression; do all you can; speak to everyone to whom you 
can speak who will understand you; but at the same time give us 
help, give us means, give us power that we can speak to them in that 
language which is as dear to them as their own hearts, and when we 
have finished the work we will shake hands and rejoice. (Applause.) 

Tue Presrpent: The hour of adjournment has arrived. I am in- 
formed that 443 persons have registered upon the books up to this 
time—one of the largest registrations at any of the anniversaries, at 
this period of the meetings. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. M. Williams, of Baltimore, Md., pronounced the 
benediction, and the convention was then adjourned until the after- 
noon. 
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POUR TH Sos ON. 


Txurspay Arrernoon, May 25ru. 


FOREIGN POPULATIONS—MEXICAN MISSIONS—WESTERN MISSIONS. 


After the singing of a hymn, the convention was led in prayer by 
Rev. Dr. G. C. Baldwin, of Troy, N. Y. 

Tue Present: The last topic in the discussion upon this question 
of Missions among Foreign Populations, “The problem before Ameri- 
can Christians; its solution,” will now be discussed by Pror. H. M. 
Scuarrer, of Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


I propose to tell you that the true method to evangelize the Ger- 
mans, or these foreigners in America, is to do it by means of the Ger- 
man tongue; and I mean to discuss a few common sense principles. 

Let me say to you first, we must take care of the present; then the 
future will take care of itself. As-I go into this, let me begin at the 
beginning and tell you who I am, as I suppose I am not very prepos- 
sessing in appearance, according to the American notion of things. I 
come from the Hub of the universe, and I am guilty of having in- 
augurated the First German Baptist Church of the City of Boston; 
and I am also guilty of having created a German interest and built the 
First German Baptist Church edifice in New England, and your wor- 
thy President struck hands with me in doing it. And moreover I am 
guilty of having built in this city the great memorial of the Hudson 
River Baptist Association, of fifteen thousand members—of building 
what we call the German Metropolitan Baptist Church, with five doors 
and two steeples—you can just imagine it. So you see that I must be, 
as a representative of this cause, sound to the backbone. You must 
think that I believe in it, and I want you to believe in it also. 

In the first place, I must say that I don’t agree with those men 
who talk about having a little Swede, or a little or big German 
America. I don’t believe one word of it. There is none, and I think 
there never can be a new Germany, little or big, in America. While 
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I say this I do not say that there are not Germans and Swedes and for- 
eigners in large numbers in this country, that are to be distinguished 
in the providence of God, who will make their mark and be his loyal 
men; men who will in future agesform a part in American communities. 
Look at the facts. We have not an organized Germany and there 
never can be. Why, it would take ten Bismarcks to unite the discord- 
ant German elements, if you call it so, in America. But we have Ger- 
mans who are organized in small portions of the country, in small 
communities; we have Germans organized in churches and societies; 
all of these things tending and looking towards a perpetuation of the 
German tongue for quite a little time. I spoke with a German priest, 
and he told me—and if we take his estimate—you will find that there 
are over two million of German Romanists and their children who 
are united in German Catholic churches. There are twenty-five 
German religious periodicals, edited by Romish priests, in this 
country. 

Now I look at Protestantism. According to the calendar of the 
Lutheran Church, there are over 800,000 communicants of the Luth- 
eran Church. It is safe to say there are 150,000 Scandinavian and 
500,000 German Lutherans in this country, and that is why we need 
to continue the speaking of German. Jam informed that there have 
been 500 Lutheran churches and mission chapels built within a year; 
and in the city of St. Louis the Lutherans had a larger gain in addi- 
tions to the membership of the German churches than all the other 
denominations put together. Well, now, that looks as if there was 
not a little Germany organized, but Germans in America; and I tell 
you the question is what we had better do, how we had better 
manipulate and use our appliances for evangelization. It is as clear 
as daylight. We have got the men and women and their children 
here, and if we want to save them for God and to the cause of right- 
eousness and truth we have got to go to work. I believe in the 
sharp-edged American axe. It has done wonders. It has cleared 
the forest and it has converted the wild woods into a garden of the 
Lord ; but I tell you, when you come to fence building, you have got 
to get something else besides this sharp axe. You know when the 
woodman cuts the knotty trunk into rails, if he doesn’t have a little 
wedge, in addition to his axe, he will never succeed ;-and so I say 
good for your American axe, but you have got to get the German and 
Swedish wedge, then I believe we shall be the fence builders, and we 
are saved and protected against all things that are threatening to 
ruin our institutions. 
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Now, I say, my friends, while we look to the present, let us correct 
the mistakes of the past; let us observe what has been done in the 
past. The Romanists of this country are doing something, and they 
have done something. Are you aware that there is no denomination 
in this land working so hard to spread its views and doctrines, and so 
fitted and adapted for the work of conducting missions as the Roman- 
ists? Why, look atit! They have, properly speaking, one tongue ; for 
the crown of their worship, the celebration of mass, is conducted in the 
Latin tongue, and most of their prayers and singing are conducted in 
the Latin tongue ; and while this is so, look how these Romish priests 
are working to bring this country into subjection to the Pope 
of Rome! Why, my friends, I was told a few days ago, by a 
Romish priest, that the Bishops have declared that the Germans in a 
certain locality shall be set off as a separate German church, in order 
to keep the Germans of America on their side. In beginning, 
they send priests to those places, who are able to speak in three, 
five, and seven languages; and a man told me that he preached 
in German in the morning, in the afternoon in French, and in the 
evening in Hnglish. Thatis the waythey workit. I tell you, noman 
in this universe is anything by nature but a sinner, that needs sal- 
vation through Christ, and no man by nature is a Romanist ; but by 
education and by work he is made such. And these men are here 
and doing that kind of work, and doing it under the shadow of your 
churches, and think how they do work in the German tongue. In the 
city of Rochester there is one church of twenty-seven hundred com- 
municants, and among those twenty-seven hundred communicants, 
there are going, day in and day out, five Romish priests, who are at 
work, who come in contact with every member of that congregation 
four times a year in the confessional in the German tongue. In con- 
nection with that church, they have a parochial school of four or five 
hundred children, with five male teachers and six female teachers, and 
besides this a host of nuns, who do all sorts of service to keep their 
organization at work. 

Now, I say, while these are doing such work, look to it that you learn 
from them. I am willing to learn from anybody. I am willing to learn 
from the enemy ; and if we do, we are wise. And let us learn from 
the Methodists also. It was prophesied in 1800 by Bishop Asbury, 
that in seventy-five years there would be no German spoken in Phila- 
delphia, and when a sainted man of the name of Albright, a German, 
offered himself to work with the Methodists in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, among the Germans, they declined to appoint him, simply be- 
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cause they didn’t believe there would be any German work needed. 
And now look at it! In the year 1860 they counted forty-nine per cent. 
German-speaking people in that State ; and those men who were not ac- 
cepted by this Methodist body, went to work in Philadelphia as preach- 
ers; they went by themselves, and started what we call now, The Ger- 
man Evangelical Association, which numbers over one hundred and ~ 
thirteen thousand members. The Methodists learned that they had 
made a mistake, and in the year 1832 they started in Western Penn- 
sylvania ; they started and preached and taught in the German 
tongue, and as the result, they have now forty-three German Metho- 
dist churches in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They have four high schools of learning for the education of preach- 
ers of that denomination. . 

Now I ask you, are you willing to learn, as a denomination, by 
the mistakes that have been made in the past? Let me tell you 
something about the history of the Baptists of the United States. 
Look at the State of Florida. In Florida, one man among every 
twelve men isa Baptist; in the State of Kentucky, one man among 
eleven is a Baptist ; in the State of Virginia, one man in eight isa 
Baptist ; in the State of Connecticut, one man in twenty-nine is a 
Baptist ; in the State of Maine, one man in thirty ; and in the State 
of Massachusetts, one man in thirty-one is a Baptist. Now listen to 
what I say. In the State of Pennsylvania, one man in sixty-seven is 
a Baptist ; in the State of Ohio, one man in sixty-five is a Baptist ; 
and in the State of Wisconsin, one man in a hundred and eleven. 
What meaneth this, Mr. President, I ask you to decide? Why, it 
means, while we believe, as Baptists, that the truth is omnipotent, 
the truth will never grow unless it is made intelligible to the hearer. 
It means that, where the English tongue was spoken exclusively, 
where the truth could be conveyed to the hearer clearly and intel- 
ligibly, the Baptists have succeeded ; but where the foreigners are, 
where different tongues are spoken, as in the State of Pennsylvania, 
we show meagre results. ; 

There are some among you who say, doubtless, in the third, fourth, 
or fifth generation we are coming to do that work. Why, you have 
had this chance in Pennsylvania. For two hundred years Germans 
have been residing in that State ; that is, the descendants of those 
who came «and settled that State about the year 1665 in large num- 
bers. Those are their descendants that I am speaking about, and 
among these men you have had a chance to work. And see what 
has been the result. Now I say that the machine which will do the 
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most work in the shortest time with the smallest outlay, is the 
machine that is going to save us, that is going to carry the day, 
now while there is market demand for German. And there 
is a call for German. There is a paper in the city of Leipsic 
named “Garten-Laube,” which teaches rank infidelity. Every 
week it is sent to these shores to the number of eighty thousand ;, 
and I say that the man that knows how to supply the market when 
there is a call, is the man that will profit and gain. Now is the time. 
We are now having the people among us, and now we should go and 
give them the Gospel. 

So, now, I would say to you American friends, trust in 
Almighty God for the future, but do your duly ; I pray you do your 
duty, and I say, also, allow others to do their duty. I suppose 
I couldn’t do my duty in a better way—poor being as I am— 
born in the city of Boston, and there imbued with the spirit from on 
high, baptized into the spirit of American Christianity—TI could not 
do my duty any better than by planting a German Baptist Church in 
that city. But let others do their duty ; let Christian parents do 
their duty ; allow those Christian Germans who are filled with your 
spirit to work and labor with you for the extension and the perpetua- 
tion of the truth ; allow them to do their duty. 

My friends, some of you are afraid that we German pastors are 
perpetuating the German tongue. Well, it wouldn’t be worth living 
for. To a common sense man considering the matter, and seeing the 
results, the thing would appear ridiculous. I suppose some of you 
recognize that we Germans have a little common sense ; and do you 
really think we would work for the sole purpose of perpetuating our 
tongue among our young whom we want to be loyal men and women 
in this grand Republic. I say this, we are bound before God to see to 
it, that Christian German mothers do their duty toward their young, 
and instill into their minds principles of morality. The first God- 
given teacher is the mother, and the mother tongue must be used by 
her in imbuing her children with the truths of Christianity. Iam 
done, my dear friends, in saying, that the most important thing I 
wish to impress upon you is, that we do not so much wish to perpetuate 
the German tongue in America as we wish to perpetuate American 
ideas by means of the German tongue. (Applause. ) 

Rev. A. F. Mason, of Wisconsin : Mr. President : Before I make any 
remark I desire to make a correction. I asked a question this morn- 
ing before the adjournment, whether the report as printed was the 
report of the Committee on Missions among non-English speaking 
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people, and I was answered that it was, in toto ; but I learn from Dr. 
Lasher, Chairman of that Committee, that that is not exactly the fact. 
T noticed that in his reading, he didn’t read the whole sentence, “They 
cling to the language of their native land and insist upon its study in 
our public schools contrary to the best interests of the body politic.” 
Dr. Lasher says the sentence, “Contrary to the best interests of the 
body politic,” does not belong to the report, having been stricken off 
at the request of Mr. Schaffer. And it seems to me that in the striking 
off of those words “ Contrary to the best interests of the body politic,” 
there is a significant hint. 

I have but five minutes. I cannot preach a sermon, but I wish to 
take a text, and that text is from the report of the Committee. There 
is need of compacting and unification. There is my text, and that is 
the one point which I wish to impress to-day. The brother who has 
just spoken refers to a certain Roman Catholic church edifice 
in which services are conducted at different times in several different 
languages ; and if I understood him correctly he commended it. — I 
wish to tell you of a church in the State of Wisconsin, where, at the 
present time, the pastor, speaking with equal fluency German and 
English, holds every Sabbath morning his service in German and 
every Sabbath evening his service in English. He has in his church 
representatives of four different nationalities, sitting together and 
working together in peace and harmony. There is the ideal Wiscon- 
sinchurch. You will permit me to speak as a Wisconsin man, coming 
from a city nearly all of whose 140,000 population is German, and from 
a State fifty per cent. of whose population is German. I say in that 
State this is the ideal Baptist Church ; and because we have not had 
this ideal before us, and because we have not worked toward that 
ideal, forty-six per cent. of all the Baptist Churches that in the last fifty 
years have been planted in the State of Wisconsin, have died and been 
buried. 

Looking over the field and seeing these facts, you may judge that 
I have an intense interest in this question. We have planted in the 
same town churches for Germans and churches for English-speaking 
people, and they have died side by side ; when, if you could have 
had such a church as that which we have at Sheboygan, with a pastor 
who could do, as several men who have spoken here to-day can do, 
preach part of the day in English and a part of the day in German, 
we might, I believe, with God’s blessing, have one hundred and 
ninety-eight live churches in the place of those dead churches. 
(Applause.) I wish to say further in this connection, that I do not 
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wish to throw any firebrand into this meeting. God forbid that I 
should do it. 

We have a State Convention working as a Missionary Board in con- 
nection with the Home Mission Society, and generously this ‘Society 
adds to every dollar that we raise sixty cents, and the dollar and sixty 
cents is expended in mission work in Wisconsin, part of it among the 
Germans, but most otherwise. Then we have working in this same 
State a German Conference, absolutely independent of the State Con- 
vention of Wisconsin. The work, in the language of the report read 
to you, needs compacting and unification, and the Board of the Wis- 
consin State Convention passed a resolution which will be referred to 
the State Convention at its coming meeting in November, and I wish 
in order that you may appreciate the feeling there to read that reso- 
lution : 

“Successful cooperation with the Home Mission Society for the 
evangelization of Wisconsin requires that all appropriations of the 
Society for this State shall be disbursed by the Board of the 
State Convention in consultation with the District Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.” 

This was discussed for nearly a whole day in the Executive Committee 
of the Board and passed unanimously. We feel that these German 
Churches ought to become integral parts of our State Convention, 
and then we can go hand in hand, and we shall work for the evangeli- 
zation of the State of Wisconsin. We are met however by a decided 
tendency, which my brother has ignored, and has thought does not 
exist. We are met by a determination on the part of those who seem 
to be mistaken Baptists, to perpetuate the German language and 
German-speaking churches, to the exclusion of any becoming Ameri- 
canized. J merely make that statement, desiring to stop before I am 
rapped down ; and am prepared, if I am questioned, with the docu- 
ments to prove my assertions. (Applause.) 

Rey. J.C. Grummett, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mr. President: I have just lis- 
tened to a fine argument on unification. I understand by that, that 
the German is to be unified with the American—as far as language is 
concerned, that they are to become one. I have had a little experi- - 
ence in that, and perhaps I am an isolated case. I once had a couple 
come to my room desiring to be married. The gentleman spoke the 
German language quite fluently. When I turned to his bride I 
noticed a very foreign type of countenance, and I spoke German to 
her, thinking though at the time, that probably she would not under- 
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stand me; and sure enough, she said : “ And shure, what quare lan- 
guage is that yer talking to me.” (Laughter.) Well, I turned to 
the gentleman and I tried English. “Nun, was meinen Sie?” said he. 
He couldn’t understand a word I said. So I married the gentleman in 
German and the lady in English. (Laughter.) Was that unification 
enough? Iam a German Baptist minister. After a while when the 
conversation took a pleasant turn, I said to him: “Why in creation 
did you take—I didn’t want to say Irish (laughter)—an American 
lady?” Well, said he, “I want to learn the language. (Laughter 
and applause.) I want to become Americanized just as fast as I can.” 
Six weeks afterward, I met him on Myrtle Avenue selling sleeve 
buttons; and he had the national colors in his face ; (laughter) the 
American red, white and blue. I asked him how he was getting 
along. “Oh,” said he, “not at all; he would have no more of it.” He 
said that he had made a great mistake—“I am glad she has gone off 
for the third time and shall never seek her again.” 

Now, Mr. President, coming down to the serious part of this matter, 
for it has a very serious bearing with us, who are giving our lives to 
that kind of work, I will say, we could give these lives in American 
pulpits-——Brother Gubelmann and hundreds of others I could name, 
could give their lives in American pulpits, I think, just as well as hun- 
dreds of Baptist ministers who have come over to this country older than 
Iwas. We lay our lives down for that German work; and are we 
fools? If we are, we are fools for Jesus Christ. The German Bap- 
tist churches have been criticised because they are served by breth- 
ren who have come from Germany too old to adopt any of the Ameri- 
can customs. For God’s sake let us keep some of the young men 
who are Americanized as well as myself, and I think I am American- 
ized asmuch as-any man. I know that I can vote for President, Gov- 
ernor, and Mayor ; I know that I can pay taxes ; I know that I can 
take hold of the Romanist and lead him out of superstition and dark- 
ness into the grand and glorious light of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in German or Enelish ; and I know more than that—I 
want my children to learn German ; they must learn that, but they 
shall learn English just as well as the very best, and if they don’t 
come out number one from our best public institutions, just say that 
Tam a fool then in another sense. (Applause.) Now, there are thou- 
sands of men ready to say the same thing, and these German churches 
are not trying to prove a terror and a plague to America. They are 
trying to Americanize the Germans by bringing them into the light of 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ; they are standing to the glory of 
_ God, and as the years roll by you will look back and say, that one of 
the best things ever done on this continent, was to take the German 
as he came to America, and to Americanize him by transforming the 
very language and customs that he brought with him, and, by the use 
of those customs, by that language and by those old sympathies, to lift 
him on to the broad plane of American citizenship as well as into our 
denomination. Brethren, please have faith in our God. He can be 
heard in German as well asin English. Please have faith in your 
German Baptist Brethren. (Applause.) 

Tue Presrpenr: Are you ready for the question upon the adoption 
of the report? It is moved and seconded that the report of the 
Committee on Missions among Foreign Populations be adopted. 

Dr. Lasser: There is an important item, brethren, in that report. 
That sentence, a part of which was struck out, was written as it is in 
the copies that you have through the house. After that was printed, 
however, it was thought best to strike out that sentence. I read from 
a copy that had it stricken out. Now, the question is will you adopt 
what I read or that which you have on the copies. I think, sir, that 
we all regard the report of the Committee as that which was read— 
leaving out the last portion of that sentence. That is the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. Itis this sentence: “They cling to the 
’ language of their native land and insist upon its study in our public 
schools, contrary to the best interests of the body politic.” The 
portion stricken out is, ‘contrary to the best interests of the body 
politic.” 

Tur Presipent: With the consent of the body that portion will be 
considered as stricken out of the report which is adopted by the So- 
ciety. . 

The report was thereupon adopted. 

Tur Prestpent: It will now be your pleasure to listen to the report 
of the Committee on Mexican Missions, by the Chairman, Rev. W. H. 
Stoan, of Albion, New York. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEXICAN MISSIONS. 


I. Tur Firsrp.—The country comprehended under the designation of the 
‘Republic of Mexico” extends from the 32° parallel of north latitude to the 
sunny slopes and picturesque bays of Central America, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, embracing about 850,000 square miles of territory. 
It is a land of lofty mountains, wide undulating plains and rich pastures, con- 
taining inexhaustible mineral resources, and of unparalleled fertility and multi- 
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plicity of natural products. The opening up of this, one of the richest and 
most yaried zones of the world, may be said to have just begun. The valuable 
mines of gold and of silver, capable, under proper management, of yielding 
$50,000,000 annually, the bountiful crops of all kinds of fruits, and of coffee, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and all textile plants, have attracted the attention of our 
capitalists, and railroads are projected and building in different directions, 
bringing to light the unlimited resources of the country. Hundreds of our 
most intelligent young men, eager to embrace the opportunities thus offered, 
are entering Mexico from the East and the North-West, and are stirring the 
sluggish forces of that republic into more energetic activity. Here are 10,000,- 
000 of people, of Spanish and Indian extraction, adhering to a pagan form of 
the Romish faith. The religion of the land isa valley of dry bones. Feast- 
days, processions, worship of images and adoration of the Virgin Mary crowd 
out the life of Christianity. There is no part of our great home field that more 
needs a preached Gospel, an open Bible, a devoted ministry, the exaltation of 
Jesus Christ as the only head of the Church, than does the Republic of Mexico. 
And all this is possible for that land. A Gospel that will win its way among 
Mohammedans, Hindoos and Buddhists, is able to find its way into this, the 
greatest stronghold of Roman superstition upon the face of the earth. Even 
now, while there is only a nominal religious liberty, many thoughtful minds, 
disgusted with priestly arrogance and vice, are turning for light and help toward 
the United States. When we shall be able, with perfect religious liberty, to 
scatter broadcast the seeds of evangelical faith, we shall soon behold a glorious 
harvest. We cannot say that there is any general movement toward a recep- 
tion of the truth. But, in a few quarters, the Gospel, faithfully proclaimed by 
the Protestant missionaries, is falling into good ground. Light is being dif- 
fused in the surrounding darkness. The contiguity of the United States, the 
superiority of Protestantism as shown in the development of these States, the 
commercial enterprise that we are inciting in Mexico, and the large number 
of Christian young men we are sending thither, are forces at work, quietly per- 
meating all parts of the Republic, and making it feel the throbbings of a new 
life. These Providential indications seem to add intensity to the great com- 
mission, and to increase our responsibilities toward Mexico. It is included in 
the home field that we are to win for our Lord, and unless we are false to the 
motto that we have inscribed upon our banner, ‘‘ Norra AMERICA FoR CHRIST,’’ we 
should reinforce our feeble mission there by the employment of more mission- 
aries, the training of a native ministry, the circulation of a Christian literature, 
and the opening of Christian schools. 

II. Irs Nerps.—The great need of Mexico is its evangelization. Your Board 
is recommended to send, at as early a day as is practicable, several additional mis- 
sionaries, prepared to make a plain and an affectionate exhibition of the Gospel, 
and to aid in the oversight of the work among the people. The Gospel that wz 
need, Mexico needs. We do not send the heralds of the cross to the inhabitants 
of that necessitous land merely to induce them to change their ecclesiastical 
relations. It is converts to the Lord Jesus Christ we seek. The regeneration of 
all North America is promoted when we proclaim the Gospel of the Living God 
to the people of Mexico, and we cannot neglect this work without being false to 
the principles that underlie the organization of this Society. 

With a prejudice against foreigners that seems to prevail everywhere, the 
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Mexicans may never be warmly drawn toward the preaching of the Gospel by 
Americans. It should be the aim of the Board to intrust our work among them, 
whenever feasible, to the hands of a native ministry. A liberal education to 
prepare for the conflict with papal superstition, French atheism and infidelity, 
‘should be given to young men of piety and zeal, men who are ready to endure 
hardness for the Gospel, and who-could be satisfied with such support as might 
be provided by the feeble churches of their own land. The evangelization of 
Mexico will hardly be possible until the people are instructed by those who are 
raised up from their own number, and to whom they will offer a cordial 
‘support. 

Mexico needs, in addition to these native preachers, a class of men, humble, 
devout and intelligent, to circulate a properly translated Bible among the inhab- 
itants. God’s Word unbound and set loose among these millions of untaught 
souls, would be the most potent instrument we could use in the moral, political 
and social uplifting of the nation. Multitudes who will not listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel could be reached in this way. A Christian literature 
also needs to be prepared. Colporteurs, with the love of Christ and of souls in 
their hearts, making their way from house to house, would be powerful auxil- 
laries in the dissemination of the truth. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that, if we seek the evangelization of the 
country, the establishment of Christian schools in Mexico is an imperative ne- 
cessity. In the reaction against priestly domination, the people are in danger 
of falling into open infidelity, and of establishing a reign of anarchy in the Re- 
public. The education of Christian teachers of both sexes, and the opening of 
day schools in the large centres of population, would do much to prevent the 
spread of scepticism among the cultivated classes, and would place large num- 
‘bers of children under Christian influence. Such institutions would be power- 
ful buttresses to our evangelical work. These schools, if thoroughly endowed 
and equipped, would soon take a leading position in a country almost destitute 
-of educational facilities for Protestant children. True, there is a public school 
system, and in many of the States of Mexico it is well managed. In theory it is 
non-sectarian and non-papal, but in fact the Saturday of every week is devoted 
to the study of the Romanist catechism. The children of our Christian families 
must attend these schools, or be left entirely destitute of instruction. It would 
seem that common humanity, to say nothing of higher obligations, would impel 
‘us to open schools for the training of those children who are branded as heretics 
in the community because of the fidelity of their parents to the truth. The cost 
of establishing and maintaining such schools would not be large, while the law 
of the land now permits any one to engage in the vocation of teaching who is 
able to gather together the pupils. The Protestant element now to be found in 
every place of importance in Mexico would assist in the maintenance of these 
‘schools. 

Such seems to us to be the needs of the field. We cannot forget that 
Baptists were the first to. preach the Gospel in that land ; and when we think 
how great a nation the Republic of Mexico might yet become if she could be 
brought to the feet of our Lord, of the 10,000,000 of people that are waiting for 
the purifying and elevating influences of the Gospel, and that the contiguity of 
this land, one with usin commercial and geographical ties calls loudly to be 
recognized as an integral part of the North America that we are to win for 
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Christ, we wonder that the denomination does not at once urge upon the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society to go up and possess the land. 


Rev. W.'H. Suoan, N. Y. 
Pror. W. I. Knapp, Conn. 
L. M. Wooprurr, D.D., Iowa. 
Rey. J. V. ScHorrenp, Mo. 
Rev. 'T. M. Westrup, Mexico. 


Committee. 


Tuer Presipent: We will now have the pleasure of hearing the Rev. 
Dr. O. C. Porz, of Texas, on ‘The duty of American Baptists to 
Mexico and the Society’s work therein.” 


DUTY OF AMERICAN BAPTISTS TO MEXICO. 


Mr. President and brethren: A very close adherence to the 
wise counsel of the great and illustrious Dr. Philetus Dobbs, when 
he said that we must do justice to the audience, whether we do justice 
to the subject or not, forces me to represent ten millions of persons in 
twelve minutes. 

Yesterday we had the Indian question represented by the Indians, 
and this afternoon we have had our German brethren representing 
the German interests. I hope that you will not all think you have a 
Mexican representing the Mexican interests before you, although I 
do not know whether the Mexicans or myself would be the sufferer 
by the mistake. Without stopping to indulge in any flowery exordium, 
I wish to enter at once into the discussion of this subject. It is a 
subject in which I have an intense interest, a subject in which I have 
had some experience. 

About six months ago I came before the Mission Board of this 
Society and made an arrangement whereby about fifteen missionaries 
were placed along our Texas border, which extends about a thousand 
miles, and in the superintendence of that work and those men I be- 
came acquainted somewhat with the religious needs of Mexico; and 
made a journey over into that country, looking after our Mission 
stations in the States of Coahuila and New Leon; consequently 
what I say about Mexico I shall say from my own personal observa- 
tion. 

‘The duty of American Baptists to Mexico. Well, that duty is to 
give them the Gospel; and I argue it, first, because there is an open 
door there; and whoever knew a Yankee to stop for any reason from 
going in anywhere where there was an open door. Our people are 
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somewhat like the boy out West, who, when his father was looking in 
another direction, felled him to the ground. ‘My son, why in the 
world did you give me such a stroke?” “Father,” said he, “ you 
stood so fair I couldn’t help it.” (Laughter.) Mexico stands so fair 
to the people of this country that it really seems to me we cannot 
help going into it. There is an open door there now. There has 
been for a good many years astruggle in Mexico between the Liberal 
Progressive party and the Imperial party. That struggle culminated 
in the overthrow of the Maximilian empire under the leadership of 
that wise President, Juarez. The Liberal party was triumphant, and 
every last vestige of a union between the Church and State was ob- 
literated. There is such a thing now in Mexico as religious liberty. 
So far as the government is concerned, it recognizes no religion and 
draws no ecclesiastical distinctions between its citizens. As soon as 
such a state of affairs as this was known, I believe the leading Baptists 
went down into that country and in a quiet way began operations. 
There is now no obstacle to the pushing of our views in that repub- 
lic. The door is open; consequently that is one reason why we owe 
it as a duty to give the Gospel to that country. 


It is our duty to give the Gospel to Mexico, because we can do it with 
less expense for a given amount of work than perhaps among almost 
any other people on this globe. The habits of the people are simple. 
The cost of living there is not very great. We have a capital good 
missionary there who has been working like a Trojan on a salary of 
four hundred dollars; and with smaller salaries than almost anywhere 
else we can carry on work efficiently. 

Another reason is that the people are ripe for the Gospel. Their 
hearts naturally turn away from Catholicism, as they attribute all 
the evils and woes of two centuries of their national history to the iron 
yoke of Catholicism; and having broken that yoke and having turned 
away from those scenes of revolution and blood which have character- 
ized that country for two centuries, they begin to look out for some- 
thing higher and grander and nobler than this priestcraft, that is 
holding them down, can supply. I found some intelligent Mexicans 
who were quite familiar with that “advanced school,” so-called, of 
liberal thought, as represented by Professors Huxley and Darwin. 
Others follow afier notorious infidels of our own land. But they are 
still averse—that is, the Liberal party—the greater part of the Mexi- 
can people are averse to Catholicism; and, consequently, they are 
open to impressions from other sources. 

Now, it is the duty of the Baptists, especially, to give this Gospel 
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to them, because wherever our views are presented side by side with 
the views of other denominations they make the most forcible im- 
pression. I had a conversation with the Alcalde, and after giving him 
our ideas of Baptist doctrine and of church polity, and especially 
when I spoke to him of our idea that every man in a Baptist church 
is the ecclesiastical equal of every other man, and that our govern- 
ment was based on the idea of freedom and equality of allthe members, 
“Oh,” said he, ‘‘that is the very kind of government we want in this. 
country; your church government exactly corresponds with my idea 
of what is proper.” Then some of those that turu away from Cathol-- 
icism say: “ We can’t see so much difference between the Methodists 
and the Catholics—they both have bishops and baptize children and 
sprinkle for baptism; but you people seem to be the antipodes of the 
Catholics; you won’t baptize children, you insist on immersion.” 
And as a witness of the success of our principles when brought side 
by side with others, take this fact: In the city of Monterey there 
has been a Presbyterian mission for many years, on which our Pres- 
byterian friends have spent about $30,000. I called upon the Super- 
intendent of Missions and asked him what success they had. He said 
they scarcely gathered twenty members; while our own little Baptist 
church, upon which has been expended perhaps less than a thousand 
dollars, has thirty-eight intelligent, active Christian workers. (Ap- 
plause.) While I was there a most intelligent Mexican gentleman, 
an ex-major in the Mexican army, who had been attending services 
alternately at the Baptist and Presbyterian churches for several. 
months, and comparing the two systems, after he was hopefully con- 
verted, as we trust, came over to us; and I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing his baptism in the little church at Monterey. 

Again, there is another reason why we should give the Gospel to 
Mexico—a very important reason. We must doit in order to preserve 
our work along the border of our own country. Now we are doing 
work all along the frontiers. How are we to prosecute that work 
successfully and make it efficient while on the border is a land of 
spiritual blight and darkness. In order to strengthen the hands of 
our missionaries upon the Rio Grande we need light-houses beyond 
the river. We need a chain of mission stations, commencing at El 
Paso and running down to the Gulf, the whole as it were like a grand 
picket line; light-houses for the illumination of its inhabitants and for 
the strengthening of the hands of our own missionaries. Mexico now 
is being joined to this country by great lines of railroad. Three lines 
of railroad are now running from Texas into that republic, all of them 
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reaching directly toward the city of Mexico, and other lines are pro- 
jected. The time will soon come when our people will be brought 
into intimate associations with Mexico in financial and commercial 
transactions; and, consequently, if we are to carry on our work suc- 
cessfully where such a vast: financial and social intimacy exists, we 
must endeavor to elevate those with whom we are brought into con- 
tact. 

Lastly, as to the results of our work, the results of the Society’s 
work in Mexico. I believe that there have been results in no field on 
this whole continent commensurate with the results ofthe Mexican work 
in proportion to the amount expended. There are now in Mexico eight 
Baptist churches, four in the State of Coahuila and four in the State 
of New Leon. Those inthe State of Coahuila are really the outgrowth 
of the work which Brother Westrup did in Monterey many years ago. 
With a trifling expenditure of money, we have now eight Baptist 
churches there, and they are churches, too, that are composed of in- 
telligent, active Christian workers. The man that imagines that all 
Mexicans are in a state of ignorance is very much mistaken. In the 
place where our little congregation meets, there is a magnificent col- 
lege, a State institution, where the youth are instructed ; and our 
members are the peers of the average intelligent classes of Mexico. 
I have some pictures here of Mexican Baptists in my pocket; I 
wish they were large enough for you all to see them, for I 
know you would be very much surprised to see the intelligent coun- 
tenances. When I left those people there they came to me and threw 
their arms around my neck, and begged me in God’s name to ask 
their American brethren to send them help, and immediately. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Upon motion the report was adopted. 


Ture Presipent: We will now listen to the report of the Committee 
on Western Missions, by the Rev. Dr. T. Epwry Brown, of Rhode 
Island. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WESTERN MISSIONS. 


Your Committee on Western Missions respectfully report : 

I. That even had the duty of a free discussion of the methods and work of 
the Board of Managers been imposed upon us—as should be the case in the ap- 
pointment of such committees, rather than the mere traditional duty of echoing 
and emphasizing the suggestions contained in the Report of the Board—yet 
your present committee would have found themselves in such case without 
special occupation. ‘The work done and the methods pursued have been so ad- 
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mirable, and the sentiments of the report are so commendable, that your com- 
mittee are glad to be to this good and glowing message both an echo and em- 
phasis. 

The fact that seventy-six additional missionaries have been employed in the 
Western field the present year, indicates that the Board fully appreciates the 
grandeur and awfulness of the times in which we live, and that the central 
theatre of a moral conflict, surpassing in moment any that the ages have wit- 
nessed, is our own North America, the field given us to subdue and cultivate for 
Christ. As to the past, we can certainly congratulate ourselves, and give thanks 
to God for progress. As to the adequacy of our work to the crisis at hand, while 
the Board have labored up to the full extent of their resources, there is not much 
room for self-complacency on the part of the constituency represented by the 
Board. Three hundred and fifty-five men to lay the foundations of Baptist faith 
and Christian civilization in forty-seven territorial possible New Englands !—for _ 
such is the extent of the field covered by our Western Missions. Toward this vast 
field, and over it, such a migration of almost whole nations, as history has not 
hitherto recorded, is rapidly moving. Within the past three years Kansas has 
increased its population about 200,000, Dakota about 100,000, and Texas about 
200,000. Last week over 25,000 immigrants were landed on our coasts, at the 
single port of New York. If the present rate of influx continues, 1882 
will add more than 1,000,000 to our foreign born population. Can the 
nation assimilate this foreign mass? The problem is yet unsolved. But we 
are assured that if itis to be solved, to the safety and increased healthfulness of 
the national life, the Gospel of Christ must enter as a vital factor into the solu- 

.tion. Almost a million new possible subjects for evangelization or Christian 
teaching this year on our western field, and three hundred and fifty-five men to 
do that share of the work committed to the Baptist denomination ! What are these 
among so many? Is there enough of extra faith and zeal and consecra- 
tion to reproduce the ancient miracle of the loaves and fishes, and to multiply 
the bread of life, and the distributing hands sufficiently to feed this great multi- 
tude, who will not sit upon, but toil, singly and in companies, among the 
springing grass and waving harvests and beside the lakes and water courses of 
our new Western Galilee of the Gentiles? Christ will work no miracle save that 
of grace. We have more loaves than we have yet accounted fortoHim. And the 
answer to His providential demand—urged upon us, not only by the fact that 
the West of the future is to give laws and morals and religion to the nation, and 
through it to give morals and the Gospel, or an anti-Gospel, to the world—urged 
also by the fact that the ignorance, bigotry, Romanism, Socialism, Nihilism, 
Atheism, dead religious formalism, pouring in upon us must be met, contested, 
conquered, transformed, for the sake of national self preservation—the answer 
to this demand of our Lord, must be given in more men, more money, more 
faith, more prayer, more enthusiasm, yielded gladly under the double inspira- 
tion of loyalty to the flag of the Union and the cross of the Christ. Enlarge ! 
enlarge! BNLARGE! This is the voice of God’s providence. Letthe Board by 
its action reiterate the call, and let the churches answer. One year of good 
work to-day will tell more on the future than fifty years when the crisis has passed 
by. God grant that we may be wise to know, even we at least in this our day, 
the things that belong to our peace. 

Il. Your Committee recognize with pleasure the disposition of the Board to 
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increase, as the contributing churches may enable them, the meagre pittance 
now paid to our missionaries. The entire work on our’Western fields has been 
done at a cost to the Society of about $200 for each man employed, ‘To besure, 
the fields served are expected to add something to this. But expectations are 
not always realized, and the reality is often quite meagre. While we should 
cultivate self-support on the part of our mission churches, and the spirit of 
generosity on the part of the Women’s Home Mission circles, we should also en- 
able the missionary to cultivate self-respect; and it certainly seems belittling 
that our Home Mission Rooms should be turned into a bureau for the distribu- 
tion of old clothes, And it does not tend to cultivate self-respect in the man, 
nor respect in the community for the manly independence of the man, who is 
compelled to send to a society of stranger-ladies the circumference of his waist- 
band or the number of his wife’s shoe. Let the old clothes department continue, 
if it must, and while it continues let it be generously sustained. But let this be 
regarded asa temporary expedient made needful by the poverty or parsimony 
of the new churches, or the incorrigible stinginess of too many of the old ones. 
But let us not forget, that the laborer is worthy, not of our charity, but of his 
hire, 

It. While your Committee believe that the Gospel is to be preached wherever 
men are found who need its message, whether in town or village or cattle ranch 
or mining camp, yet we would urge the expending of special effort in places 
of central influence and which seem destined to be sources of power in the 
future. Where populations are constantly shifting it is difficult to secure a 
proportionate adjustment of outlay. But strongholds must be captured at all 
hazard, even while the picket posts should not be overlooked. 

IV. The advantage of schools for the training of the young, as an adjunct to 
the work of evangelization, has been so completely demonstrated by the exper- 
ience of all mission work abroad, that itis no longer an open question. Why may 
not the same adjunct be used to advantage at home? Schools are the strong- 
hold of Jesuitism in New Mexico. Their neglect is the weakness of Protestant- 
ism. Our Presbyterian brethren affirmed the other day at Springfield that a 
_ line of Christian school-houses extending through the domain of the American 

Mohammed was essential to the downfall of Mormonism. The wish of the Board 
expressed in the report as to the expediency of such schools in Utah and New 
Mexico in connection with mission stations is, therefore, hailed with approval. 
The constitutional right of the Society to establish such schools has already been 
affirmed. Your committee recommend that the Society approve of the plan of 
the Board to enter upon the work of founding such schools, as far as this can 
be done in justice to other work already in hand. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

T. Epwin Brown, D.D., R. I. 
A. K. Porrrr, D.D., Mass. 
S. W. Duncan, D.D., Ohio. 
H. C. Woops, D.D., Minn. 
Rev. H. S. Wesreats, Col. 


C. P. Jacozs, Esq., Ind. 
Comittee. 


Tun Prustpent: The discussion upon this report will be opened by 
the Rev. Dr. Witttam Carry Cranes, of Texas, whom I have the pleas- 
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ure of introducing to you, on the ‘‘ Present growth and demands of 
this mission field.” 


GROWTH AND DEMANDS OF THE FIELD. 


Brother President: Allow me, sir, to call you by that familiar title, 
as we are accustomed to call the presiding officer of such bodies in 
Texas, from which I come. I therefore address you as Brother Presi- 
dent instead of Mr. President. 

I do not know that what I have to say this afternoon has any par- 
ticular relevancy to the able and well constructed report to which you 
have just lent your attention. I find, by looking at your programme, 
that I am expected to speak upon the progress and growth of the 
work of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. Iam not the 
man to do full justice to so grand a theme as this; nor have I the facts 
by which I could illustrate the progress and the growth of the work 
of this grand and noble Society. Not familiar with all the details of 
its work from the time it originated in this city to the present 
moment, I cannot speak particularly to the point. As I progress 
permit me to say that twelve minutes for a man who has come two 
thousand miles is hardly an adequate ratio of time, either to the sub- 
ject or to the distance which he has come. Be that as it may, permit 
me, Brother President, to say that I shall at this time undertake to 
carry out the injunction of old Sam Houston. A brother who has 
gone to glory, who traveled over the whole State of Texas, came to 
the house of the hero of San Antonio and told him that he had lost 
his horse. “Well,” said he, “Go to my stable and get the best horse 
I have there, for the King’s business requires haste.” So I find this 
afternoon that in twelve minutes the business requires haste; and 
therefore as to the progress and growth of the work of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Let us look in the first place, to some of the evidences of this 
growth. Fifty years ago, asa boy, I was passing through this city, and 
looked in upon the origin of this Society. I was a little interested in 
what was transpiring before me, with Heman Lincoln in the chair, 
and Jonathan Going apparently as master of ceremonies. The his- 
tory of the work from that origin to the present moment. is perhaps 
the grandest history of Home Missions which could be written on 
either side of the globe. Highteen hundred thirty-two—eighteen 
hundred eighty-two. Then, no Home Misison Society. Now, a 
Home Mission Society which disburses four hundred thousand 
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dollars yearly. Then, twenty-four States. Now, thirty eight States. 
Then, thirty colleges. Now, four hundred colleges in the Union. 
Then, not more than three colleges belonging to the Baptists in the 
United States. Now, thirty-eight. Then, but one single, solitary 
theological seminary; and now six. Then, not a single female semi- 
nary, or female colleges as they are now called, belonging to the Bap- 
tists of the United States; and now over a hundred. Then, about 
thirteen million people in the United States; and now over fifty 
million. Eighteen hundred thirty-two—eighteen hundred eighty- 
two. Texas, then, nowhere. The State from which I come with 
hardly twenty thousand people upon its soil, and now two million. 
Then, not a single Baptist church upon the soil of Texas; and so late 
as 1839, the church from which I come, the little church of Inde- 
pendence, was one of three churches with three hundred and fifty 
Baptists in the State of Texas. Now, in that grand Empire State, one 
hundred and forty-five thousand Baptists. (Applause.) Tell me, Mr. 
President, are these not evidences of progress? The first missionary 
sent to Texas was sent under the commission of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society That Misssionary, William M. Tryon, 
established the first church ; * that missionary wrote the charter of 
Baylor University; that man was the originator of the Texas Educa- 
tional Society. These laid the foundation for the Baptist State Con- 
vention and of all the literary enterprises and ofall missionary enter- 
prises of that grand State. 

We have from 1832 to 1882 made wonderful progress and grand 
changes. Then, the Baptists in the Southwest and in the West 
worshipped in log cabins and rickety old frame buildings; now, 
the man is on this floor, or he is in this Society, who built the 
last church house on the Rio Grande, and the only one on the 
course of that great river. We have come out of the log cabin, 
we have come out ofthose old frame buildings ; and we are building 
temples not only in the city of New York and in the city of Boston 
but in the city of Houston, and in every place where we can com- 
mand an intelligent audience. Why, then, Sir, in 1832, I was a Bap- 
tist, but was ashamed to be called one. The particular party with 
whom I was associated said, “Yes, you went down to James river and 


*There appears to be a slight mistake here. The appointment of Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Tryon, to Texas, dates from January 4, 1841, that of Rey. James Huck- 
ins from November 7, 1840. The latter had previously visited the Republi, as 
the agent of the Society, in the winter of 1839-40, and organized Baptist churches 
at Galveston and other places. 
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was ducked in that muddy water.” And now old Richmond boasts of 
having more Baptists than any other city on the globe; and I can walk 
erect in the city of Richmond and look my old classmates in the face 
"and feel that I am a man as wellasthey. (Applause.) Yes, Sir, your 
Secretary tells the truth, that there are more Baptists in the city of 
Richmond than there are Episcopalians in the whole State of Vir- 
ginia. And I verily believe, Sir, that there are more Baptists in the 
county of Washington, where I live, than there are Episcopalians in 
the whole Empire State of Texas. Their congregations are few. They 
are a rich people, and a noble people ; and I have nothing to say 
against them. ‘There are vast expenditures sent out from this city. 
Right in my town there are streams that come from this city to sup- 
port the little Episcopal congregation there. 

Mr. President, we have made progress not only -in principles, 
not only in institutions, not only in educated men, not only in build- 
ings, not only in men of influence, but we have made progress in im- 
pressing our principles upon the great public heart, the most impor- 
tant of all points ; and now these are the evidences—I find I shall get 
through my twelve minutes before I commence. 

My second point is to speak, Sir, of the characteristics of this pro- 
gress. I may say, in the first place, one of its most remarkable char- 
acteristics is its wondrous success, I believe we have been every- 
where spoken against; though I heard an Episcopalian bishop preach 
a sermon in which he said that they were the people spoken against. 
But Iam aware that from my boyhood to the present moment we 
have been spoken against in every possible way; and we 
have multitudes of fierce adversaries and opponents. Will you 
pardon here a little Houston story? I heard it since I started 
from home, so you see my speech was not written. As Dr. 
Wayland said,a man should learn to think on his legs. You know 
that Houston, after hurling his big sentiments on the Nebraska bill, 
went home torun tor Governor, while he was still Senator. He did 
not think he would be elected, but ran the race to give his enemies a 
‘“wipe.” That was his intention; and he had notices all over the 
State inviting his opponents to speak with him. Well, he didn’t mean 
that they should follow him to every place where he spoke, but they 
did follow him, and the little and big dogs of the party followed ; and 
at last the tirade against him became so annoying that he thought he 
would answer them. Said he, “fellow-citizens : when I entered upon 
this canvass, I announced that I would divide time with my honora- 
able opponent, but instead of doing this they are following me all 
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around the State. Now, I wouldn’t hurt a hair of their heads fae! 
wouldn’t do them any harm; all I would do would be to gather them 
all here in one heap and then swap them off for the meanest sheep 
killing dog in the State of Texas, and then kill the dog.” (Laughter 
and! applause.) So much for our enemies. (Laughter.) Here in New 
York and New England there are all sorts of spiritual institutions 
prevailing. I have been so long in Texas I forget a great deal. We 
have no Free-loveism, very little Universalism, little or no Unitarian- 
ism; Liberalism is at a discount. Why, the evangelical churches, so- 
called, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian, are the salt 
of our land, and Baptist sentiments and principles are prevailing even 
among Episcopalians ; and so far as the great question of Church and 
State is concerned, we are a unit from Mason and Dixon’s line to the 
Rio Grande. 


I am going to hasten. In the next place,our growth isa prelude of 
the final triumph of our principles. The grandest factor upon this con- 
tinent in bringing about that growth and bringing about the triumph 
of our principles is the American Baptist Home Mission Society ; and 
you delegates from Texas go back and say, that I said, that it is the 
grandest factor on this continent for that purpose. We want this 
Society and all other agencies to bring about the grand result of es- 
tablishing true principles of civil and religious liberty and evangeli- 
cal light in all parts of our land. Let us remember our battle ery, 
for it is only one, itis one which can be placed onevery banner, “One 
Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism;” and on that battle cry we will 
fight the good fight of faith to the bitter end. Brethren, remember 
that this great State of New York has a rival down on the Rio 
Grande, and before another century dawns Texas will be the Empire 
State of the American Union. Let this Society and all other organi- 
zations appreciate this fact. 


Tur Present: We will now have the pleasure of hearing the 
Rev. Dr. S. W. Duncan, of Ohio, on the second topic of the discus- 
sion, after which the whole report will be open for five minute 
speeches. 


SCHOOLS IN UTAH AND THE SOUTHWEST. 


Mr. President and Brethren: I never wished I was a missionary 
in the home field so much as I do at this hour. Youhave been favored 
by hearing from speakers who come fresh from the scenes of which 
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they speak, and filled with all the enthusiasm which personal contact 
with missions in the field gives a man. I labor under the disadvan- 
tage of having no such experience as this, but of being obiiged to 
take part in so important a topic as this with only such knowledge as 
I have obtained in the midst of multitudinous duties. Indeed, I can- 
not tell exactly why the Secretary should have selected me to speak 
upon this topic, except upon the principle that juries are sometimes 
selected by reason of their ignorance and that they are without prej- 
udice; butI shall endeavor to stick to the text, and say a few words 
in regard to the topic before me. 

The question is: Shall we buttress our missionary operations by 
Christian schools in the great Southwest? Now, to define precisely 
what we mean here by Christian schools, let me say this; we do not 
contemplate at the present hour higher education—that may come 
by and by; nor do we contemplate the establishment just now of 
such institutions as those which are to the honor of our Society in the 
Southern States, for the education of the freedmen; but we mean here 
by Christian schools, those schools which are a blessing to our whole 
land where education has prevailed—the common school, the public 
school. We mean schools like these that are blessing our towns and 
our cities at the North, under the auspices of this Society, taught by 
Christian men and women, who, while they are imbuing the minds of 
the pupils with the elements of knowledge, are at the same time, 
through the opportunity thus furnished, introducing into their hearts 
and minds, through God-like example, the blessed truths which we 
love and to which we owe our salvation. It is this type of school that 
we propose in the theme before us. There are to be in some in- 
stances schools where both sexes are brought together and thus 
trained ; in other cases where boys only, and others where girls only 
will be taught. And this, we claim, is the most effective agency or 
auxiliary that we can employ in missionary evangelization. Now, I 
shall not argue this question. I need not say one word to attest the 
power of education as an auxiliary for evangelization on this floor. 
You have already had two bright illustrations of it in the addresses 
from the Indian and the Freedman; men who are the living illustra- 
tions of the value of education as a factor in connection with our mis- 
sionary operations. 

For more than fifty years we have been engaged in missionary 
work among foreign populations, where Christianity has been buoy- 
ing itself to the life of new and strange people, and has learned some- 
thing of method; and as the result of those fifty years our experience 
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has been that the universal establishment of Christian schools, or 
some system of education more or less elaborate, is the best agency 
that can be used in evangelization. And we propose to profit by the 
results of this experience, and to effectively apply this in connection 
with our work in the Southwest. 

Now, then, let me go on to draw from the field, which includes 
Mexico, as well as Arizona, New Mexivo, and Utah, some of the 
claims that this work has upon us; and let me say to you that it is 
imperative that this Society should introduce this agency. Reference 
has already been made to Mexico. There is a public school system 
there, and it is now bearing beneficent fruits. It is gaining in 
method. Its importance is gaining an appreciation in the minds of 
men; but there are very great difficulties. In the report that was 
presented, you have heard the difficulty, and the necessity arising 
from the Romish character of those schools. The teachers do as they 
are paid to do, and yield to the wishes of the parents, and they teach 
Catholicism as they did twenty years ago ; but a great many of those 
schools are taught by Independents and Liberals, by those who have 
broken with Catholicism, who are all adrift and who have no resting 
place for their feet, and know nothing of the truth; and it is impossi- 
ble that they should not tinge the minds of those that come under 
them with their own blank infidelity. I tell you that infidelity is rife 
in Mexico. It is just as much to be feared as Romanism, that has 
rested like a dark shadow on this land for so many years. We must 
go in there with effective aid. We must make a Christian school the 
auxiliary of the Christian teacher, for in that way only can we suc- 
ceed. 

But now, let us cross the border and come into our own land, and 
there is that great Territory, New Mexico, that meets us. The ques- 
tion may be raised here: “ Has not liberal provision been made in 
these States and Territories by the General Government in their school 
fund?” Yes; there has: been a grand foundation laid, and these 
States and Territories, by reason of the land that has been reserved, 
have a great school fund. But how is that school fund used in 
New Mexico? Ninety-five per cent. of the population are Romanists, 
and they use that school fund with its millions for simple Monastic, 
and Jesuitic and other Romanist schools, and nothing else ; and like 
the policy of that church in other fields, they are base enough to turn the 
fund aside from its proper use, and use it to pay the board of their 
own students studying in Romish seminaries; and there are no 
schools in New Mexico to-day but Romish schools, except where they 
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are under the auspices of oyr various Missions. If we gain any hold 
whatever in New Mexico, in connection with our work, we must carry 
the common school and Christian school along with our work. 

Look at Utah, for that includes a portion of our field. There is a 
school fund ; but what use is likely to be made of it in that country 
where Mormonism, with its bloody cross, reigns supreme? Why, 
there, the school fund is cofmpletely under the power of Mormonism. 
There is a great want ofeducationin Utah. The school ratio is very 
small, It only includes the ages between six and sixteen, and out of this 
small ratio of the population only thirty-nine per cent are in school. 
So there is comparatively little done in any form of education; and 
what is done, except by religious bodies, is under the entire adminis- 

‘tration of Mormonism. Now, how are we going to buttress up our 
work there unless we go with the Christian common schools and 
Christian teachers? All other denominations feel this; and as I speak, 
there is in my own State a missionary of the Methodist Board 
pleading there to-day for $5,000, to put into their Methodist schools 
in Salt Lake City; and they say that in the redemption of Utah, 
Christian schools must be the chief agency; and you have already 
heard in your report, what was said at Springfield by the great Pres- 
byterian body that has heen laboring there longer than we have. 
They say in those significant words, that for the downfall of Mor- 
monism, it is necessary that we shall run a line of school houses right 
through the domain of the American Mohammed. These are the 
facts, brethren, drawn from the field, that lead us to plead for Chris- 
tian schools in the Southwest to buttress our work; nor would this 
require a large outlay. There is nothing they want so much 
in that great Southwest as the school! There is no other tax they 
pay so willingly as the school tax, and they are willing to second any 
efforts we shall make. In Mexico, the President, and the Liberals in 
these Territories, appeal to us and say they are willing to do it, because, 
they say, we have no schools except what you give us, and they are 
willing to put their hands in their own pockets, and help us in this 
good work. It is for us to say what shall be done. 

T liked what was said in regard to Bible work in this city last Sun- 
day morning. The speaker said a great many seemed to think 
that the thing to do is to stand around and talk about the Bible 
work, but I have come to the conclusion that it is our duty to 
circulate the Bible and let others do the talking. And I say that 
the thing for us to do now, is to go right forward and plant these 
schools, to feel their necessity, and put into the hands of our Secre- 
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tary the means to do it; and not to spend too much time in stand- 
ing around and talking about it. 

If we would take these fields for Christ we must make haste, and 
if we are to take them for Christ we must use the element of Christian 
education as well as Christian work. (Applause.) 


Tur Presipent : The question is open for discussion in five minute 
speeches. 


Rey. W. C. Van Mermr, of N. Y.: Never did Dr. Gregory speak a 
truer word, nor a wiser, nor a more appropriate one, than that which 
I want to read to you here. “Asa simple preaching agency these 
schools equal any missionary work you are doing.” -That is one 
thing. “Asa means of preaching the Gospel they would demand 
support entirely independent of their educational work.” Brethren, 
you have heard the arguments. You have listened to the theory. I 
believe in it, and therefore I have lived and worked and taught for 
this one thing. I am responsible for that which I feel to be the call 
of God to me to preach the Gospel. So .am I responsible for the 
manner in which I have done and am doing it. And, therefore, I 
have sought to bring the little ones in, and the larger, and instruct 
them by day and by night; attending at first to school instruction; 
but with religion to enlighten and permeate the whole. 

The great difficulty with which we have to contend as missionaries 
is ignorance ; and I thank God and take courage this afternoon as I 
listen to such earnest words in behalf of evangelical school work in 
connection with missionary work. The objection has been that it is 
too expensive, that itis an unwise way to spend money. Now, for 
one single illustration. Why, a brother said to me the other day in 
this city, and I honor the man, too’: ‘‘You cannot efficiently blend 
religious instruction with secular instruction, and therefore you should 
not spend money in that way.” Look at it. I have not been to 
Mexico and therefore my illustration is drawn from another field. 
When sent to Rome by the Bible and Publication Society, and God 
opened the door in that dark region, the Ghetto, the Jewish quarter 
in that city, the great question was : How can we have school work 
and give the Gospel to the people? They are invited. It is night. 
The iesson to be given is the beginning of the English lesson. We 
must have it. Shall I hand the Bible to them? No. Shall I call it 
preaching? No. No Bible or preaching. But I have slates and 
pencils all ready. A pleasant word for the work and a hope that 
they would remember this, their first evening’s lesson. Each has a 
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slate and pencil, and there is a blackboard; and I take a piece of 
chalk, and I must write the highest word in the language, G-o-d; and 
they pronounced it, but they didn’t know what it meant; and I wrote 
under that “Deo,” and they knew its meaning in a moment. And 
then came, i-s, is; and they wrote it, and spelt it; and then I put 
under that “esi,” and they knew it; and then came, g-o-o-d, good, 
and they pronounced it, and then I wrote under that “bono,” and then 
they repeated the sentence, “God is good,” and they knew its meaning. 
And then I wrote another sentence under it, and used the first two 
words, God is “amor,” “God is love;” and they had learned two 
sentences in the English language. I have a brother present who can 
speak better than I can, and so this brother writes, and after a few 
pleasant words he began, first: “How do you know there is a God ?” 
“What did God ever do for you?” And each man began to answer 
the question, and there came with that the corresponding obligation, 
if God did this for you, how ought you feel toward him ? And so you 
see how the lesson began to work in, each man bearing testimony, 
until he carried them up into the higher regions of God’s boundless 
love. And for about ten minutes I saw that congregation or school 
earnestly interested, leaning forward with mouths open and eyes 
open, drinking in every word. I never saw anything like it, as that 
brother took them on step by step into the boundless love of God. I 
said: I have got aseng; would you like to learnit? And then I 
wrote on the blackboard that beautiful song, ‘“ Jesus paid it all,” and 
my daughter sat down at the organ. “Jesu pago per tutte.” “Jesus 
paid it all.” And then a few kind words; and ‘“ Now as you are ac- 
customed to sing, to-night sing as you go on the street, make all the 
Ghetto ring to-night with the good news, “Jesus paid it all.” O,I 
never heard anything in my life like it; and as they went down the 
street, we could hear their voices here and there, as they sang: “Jesu 
pago per tulle.” Brethren, that is school work; that is evangelical 
school work. That is what we need to do. (Applause.) 

Rry. A. Bracksurn, of Indiana: Mr. Chairman: Not because I am 
from the extreme West, but because I am from along this line that 
you call the West, that was the West when this Society was organ- 
ized, I speak upon this question that is before us by the report of the 
committee. 

Let us not forget it. We are speaking now about Western Mis- 
sions, and this Society can say, while we are upon this subject : “For 
this came Linto the world; for this was I born.” Western Missions. 
What does it mean, brethren? What is the work of the American 
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LONG’S PEAK FROM ESTES PARK. 


Baptist Home Mission Society? Why, it seems to me we have been 
dealing with the skirmish line. We have been talking about those 
things that are subsidiary, and now at this late hour of the day, I 
wish that our President was like Joshua of old that he might com- 
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mand the day longer, that we might discuss this question of questions 
that has come before us as a Society. The Army of the Cumberland 
thought, under Rosecrans, that they had taken Chattanooga without 
a battle. They thought the skirmish lines had taken that stronghold, 
and they went in there and camped for a day; but it was a mistake. 
The army of the South had only stepped aside to rally, that Long- 
street might go over and reinforce Bragg, and then we found that 
that place was not to be won until the great forces, the infantry of 
the army, was brought up into battle line, and until the Washington 
of the generals of the late war, George H. Thomas, the rock of 
Chickamauga, standing there with his Army of the Cumberland, 
should repel the attack and fight the battle. 

Brethren, we are not going to take North America for Christ by 
dealing with the foreigners, by dealing with the colored people, by 
dealing with the question of education; but we are going to take it, 
if itis taken, on the battle-field of Western Missions. Just there; 
and we are to do it because there is an army of men commanded by 
some George H. Thomas, and I believe we have him here (applause) ; 
and they will stand there in the surges of the battle. I have seen 
from my little church in Indiana my best members go to Dakota, to 
Nebraska, and to Kansas, and they are going there to be the men of 
those new churches. Western Missions! Look at it! What is it? 
Why, it is the field of North America. Let us not forget, brethren, 
this afternoon, in our story-telling and enjoyment, that we are think- 
ing about Western Missions, the grandest subject that can take pos- 
session of Americar Baptists. (Applause.) 


Tue Presipenr: I have now the pleasure of introducing the Rey. 
Epwarp Enis, of Dakota, General Missionary of the Society. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: I take great pleasure in speaking after 
my brother, an old class-mate.and brother soldier in more senses than 
one. I take a very great pleasure in speaking of the field in which I 
labor. We ought all to glory in our work and in our faith. Themen 
that succeed are the men that are fully persuaded that they occupy 
the very best, the most promising and important field. In looking 
over this field and looking upon these dots (referring to the map), 
these stars planted here and there in the centre of our country, I feel 
my heart burn. And in listening to the reports of committees and 
the speeches of brethren in regard to the various fields, my heart 
began musing, and while it mused the fire burned. 

I think, friends, that you are somewhat mistaken about the charac- 
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ter of those who move to occupy this frontier ground in the vicinity 
of Dakota and Minnesota. You were speaking of the multitudes that 
land at Castle Garden. The actual report says that only about two 
per cent. of thé immigrants in our country go into the frontier land 
and possess it. The people that come to Dakota are your brethren. 
They are people from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. These are the men that come to occupy Dakota. We thank 
God that we are to have an intelligent class of English-speaking peo- 
ple to take first possession of this land. 

Now, the way in which they come is really remarkable. This world 
is moving. Coming to New York we are persuaded that the whole 
world is on a move. We had an idea in the West that we might come 
and look around a little here; that the Western people were the only 
men alive. I went down toward Broadway, or down toward the river, 
and I was charmed with the appearance of that wonderful bridge, and I 
began to look and gaze upon it. Pretty soon I came near being run 
over. I found it was not safe to stand still in New York (laughter). 
But I am not the man to be run over. I mean to moye; and sent 
out by your Society to Dakota, to go there with a company, we are 
there not to stand still, not to wait for a more favorable opportunity, 
but we are there to possess the land. We are to charge. By the way, 
my brother just now reminded me of a little experience. We were 
drawn in battle line before that terrible Fort Wood. We were ordered 
to lay aside our heavy weights and make ready for a charge. The 
line stood still, silent, and pale as marble. Very soon it came: 
‘‘Charge!” Oh, you can’t imagine the situation, as I bowed and 
thought, if I could only do my duty and hide; if there were only a 
place that I could just sink into and be buried. But here I am, I 
said; I have taken a solemn vow, I am to fight for my country, for the 
rights of men; I can’t run, I can’t hide, I must charge. 

You, brethren, have sent me out there. At times I feel as though 
I would like to return home to my quiet church and go back to my 
friends; but I am there, I cannot go hack, I cannot turn recreant to 
the trust, I must charge. I must go and take possession of this great 
fortress. There, my friends, is the stronghold ; that is the point of 
influence; there is where the great power rests, and the safety of 
your nation and mine lies in the views and character of the people 
that occupy that great Northwest. Dakota being right on the line of 
the great thoroughfare of the nation, the great highway of the world, 
by-and-by even the redeemed of the Lord will pass that way. We 
are there to prepare the way, to occupy the land. They are coming 
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by the thousands. Just picture the way they are coming. You know 
how our fathers came to the West; I remember my father telling me 
about going on the Erie Canal as an immigrant, and of the slow man- 
ner in which they got along; but now they go in palaée cars. I saw 
a train passing through Wisconsin to Dakota, with eleven passenger 
coaches, four sleeping cars, one dining car, and two locomotives. 
And where are they going? They are going to possess that wonder- 
ful land. And that is just the way they are coming, dear friends; and 
they represent the intelligence, they are the bone and the sinew of the 
nation. What are we going todo? Help them! (Applause.) 

Rev. W. Wuirney, of Minnesota: Mr. President and Brethren: L 
wish the first moment that I occupy to-day to emphasize the words of 
Brother Ellis in regard to the character of the people in the West, 
because I believe it to be a point which is not thoroughly appreci- 
ated. We hear stories of the way of living and they are the facts. I 
went across a short portion of Brother Ellis’s territory the other day, 
and we saw dotting the prairies here and there, through the whole 
distance that I went, little sod houses, sod from the ground up to the 
apex. Those are the kind of houses in the West, upon the frontiers, 
very often. That is the first house that is built. There is the dirt 
floor, and for fuel there are the corn stalks or the straw, the flax straw, 
the trimmings from sugar cane, and then there are many other things. 
People hear of these disadvantages and they think, perchance, 
of some poor, wretched family here inthe Kast that is living that way, 
and they rank the Western people often in the same class with the 
poor people that live that way in the East. So I say it is important 
that this point be emphasized, that the men and women that are so 
rapidly peopling the West are manly men and womanly women. 

Then another point, in regard to the character of the ministers in 
the West, the missionary pastors. I was glad to hear that remark in 
the report in regard to the ‘“ Old Clothes Department” of the Home 
Mission Society. In the sense in which it was written, I believe that 
we ought to continue that department of the Society. In the sense, 
and that is the literal sense, in which it is carried on, I believe it 
ought to be discontinued at the earliest possible moment. For in- 
stance, those pastors who are in need of such contributions, are pas- 
tors that are able to occupy any ordinary pulpit in the Hast. They 
are men of culture, men of ability, and they have wives and families 
that have received culture. What they need is not old clothes. The 
money that they receive from the Society, and the pittance that comes. 
to them from the home field barely suffices them for the necessaries. 
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of life and for some kind of clothing for every-day wear. If they send 
under the stress of their necessities to some Eastern society for some 
other clothing, it is not that their old stock may be re-duplicated, 
but that they may have something that shall make them presentable 
on the Sabbath day and other public occasions. I know one family 
that received a box from the Hast, and it took that cultured lady one 
full week before she could summon courage enough to find time to 
write a postal card of acknowledgment. She couldn’t find words 
which should express the truth and no falsehood, and yet she could 
not feel thankful but rather humiliated by such a parcel of worthless 
material. I know another man, or heard authentically the incident; 
he waited because he could not conscientiously acknowledge that he 
was thankful for the receipt of the barrel, until some member of the 
society that sent it wrote on, reminding him that he had not yet 
acknowledged its receipt. He couldn’t do it. He had received 
nothing for which to be thankful. (Laughter and applause.) 
Another man, I was talking with him but a few weeks ago, said : 
“Last fall I was in need of clothing; my family was in need of 
clothing, and upon suggestion I forwarded an application, and a box 
came, and actually,’ he said, “there wasn’t anything in it that I 
could use.” Why, I tell you, Brother President, as officially con- 
nected with this Society, and Brethren and Sisters especially of the 
churches, if we would have these men hold up their heads and feel 
like men, we must allow them to be treated like men and not like 
servants. (Applause.) 

Brother Morehouse suggests the point of salary. The point of sal- 
ary is usually a very small point. (Laughter.) There is an impor- 
tant field. It needs cultivation. The men and women that are 
there, as well as the ministers, have been accustomed to good fare 
mentally, and they want ability in the pulpit. They will come to the 
meeting if they can have anything intellectually to feed upon, and 
they say : “We want a good man, send us a good man.” .“ Well, 
what can you do?” “Well, I suppose we might in this field, per- 
haps raise one hundred and fifty dollars, possibly two hundred, if he 
was the right man, but we don’t want any ordinary man.” Well, now, 
this looks at first as if beggars should not be choosers, and yet we 
must remember that those people are intelligent. I have addressed 
audiences away on the frontier, hundreds of miles from educational 
advantages, that have been as appreciative and as intelligent as any- 
one could ask an audience to be. But there is the salary. We have 
asked men in the name of Christianity, young men that wanted to 
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go to the frontier, and have suggested that possibly we could raise 
six hundred dollars. That has been the last of the correspondence 
about ninety times out of a hundred. And yet I am thankful to say 
that there are good men coming into Minnesota. We have a good 
man within the past year at Duluth; another good man at Brainard; 
another young man from the theological seminary that will next 
month settle at another prominent point. A good man from the 
East, from this State of New York, within the past week or two has 
gone to the very extreme western portion of Minnesota, at the heads 
of Big Stone and Travers lakes, the water shed of the continent, leay- 
ing an important point to take that little feeble place. 


Tuer Prestpent: I have the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. 
D. Spencer, of Utah; he goes there to-morrow, and he has but one 
wife. (Laughter.) 


Dear Brethren: Our Mission in Utah is full of promise. It 
is now about one year since the little church, the First Baptist 
Church in Utah was organized. We have to-day thirty-five 
members, and a Sunday-school of sixty scholars; and, I return to- 
morrow, as your President has said, to build the first Baptist meeting- 
house in that Territory. From the city of Ogden, the great railroad 
centre of the Rocky Mountain district, we propose to reach out and 
do missionary work in all the surrounding settlements. There are 
hundreds of railroad stations within almost hailing distance, where 
there is nothing to cheer the traveler, nothing to remind him that he 
is in a Christian country; and we are anxious that these stations shall 
be occupied by Baptist churches ; that they shall be occupied and 
held for our Master. 

And what are the immediate needs of Utah? We have heard 
about the needs of the Indians, and of the Mexicans, but there is a 
need in Utah. IfI had time I could take you into those extensive 
mining camps where there is not a single elevating or refining influ- 
ence. I could take you into those numerous cattle ranches where 
the children are growing up as ignorant as the children in any 
heathen country, without anything to elevate them, without anything 
to prepare them for their duties as citizens of this great country. I 
could take you into those dark Mormon settlements, as dark as 
ligypt, as dark.as the dark continent, to-day; I could take you into 
those dark settlements and show you woman degraded, women more 
degraded in some respects than the slave women of our own South 
were ever degraded. I could take you down there and show you 
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one hundred thousand, or nearly that, of these women, and many of 
them as devoted women as you can find anywhere, women who have 


NATURE’S CASTLES IN THE COLORADO CANON. 


been taught that their only hope of a future life depends upon their 
being joined to some Mormon bishop or elder. Asa religious duty 
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they are bearing this cross, and what is our duty to those women ? 
What is our duty to the one hundred and fifty thousand people of 
Utah? Is it not to carry them the Gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

My Brethren, our great hope for Utah is missionaries and teachers. 
We who live there are hoping for something from legislation; but we 
do not believe that our main dependence is to be found in acts of 
Congress. Darkness reigns all over Utah, and the only way to dispel 
the darkness is to take the light there. You cannot banish it by an 
act of Congress. We must go there with the light, and when we in- 
troduce the Gospel there, when we take the missionary and the 
teacher there, the darkness will flee away. The success which has 
already attended the efforts of Christian missions in Utah is a bright 
prelude of the future. Ifthe work can only be carried forward, if 
we can have the means there that we need, if we can have devoted 
Christian women there to teach the schools that we need, I have no 
doubt as to the future. 

The brethren have spoken of the immigration into Dakota. Why, 
I saw myself in the city of Ogden last summer, one thousand Swedes 
come in upon a single train of cars, brought in there by the Mormon 
elders and bishops ; and after I went away from looking over that. 
scene, I was told by an eye witness, by a reliable witness, that a Mcr- 
mon elder came there and took a beautiful girl, some sixteen years of 
age, who did not know a word of our English language; he told me 
that he took that girl, struggling as she was, and led her off to his 
wagon and carried her away to his harem; and there was no eye to 
pity in that city of Ogden, and there was no arm to save. And these 
scenes are witnessed in the very heart of America. They have been 
witnessed there during the past year. My brethren, do we not owe 
a duty to this people? Do we not owe it to ourselves as Americans 
that these scenes shall no longer be witnessed there? Shall not the 
churches of America rise as one man and say this must not continue 
longer? We have the power, my brethren. The ability is with the 
Church of Christ. I am surprised sometimes at the apathy of our 
churches. Iam surprised at the apathy of our Christian women in 
the churches, when they see their sisters being enslaved in Utah and 
submitted to a degradation worse than any known in a heathen 
country. Why, my brethren and sisters, a blow stricken at woman 
in Utah is a blowstricken at woman everywhere! Jf womanin Utah 
is enslaved, woman everywhere is degraded. These things must no 
longer be allowed. (Applause). 

Rey. J. W. Rivpre, of Boston: Mr. President: I feel as though I 
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wanted to say a word in emphasis of what was said by Brother 
Whitney on the subject of the salaries which are paid to our mission- 
aries in the West. We have a grand lot of men who represent us in 
these mission fields: men who are doing grand work for Christ and 
the denomination; and yet, it is a lamentable fact that they are re- 
ceiving only a mere pittance as a remuneration for their services. 

Now, it is to be taken into consideration that a large number of 
these men who are engaged in western fields are there, not because 
of the salary which they receive, nor are they there because they 
have a greater amount of missionary spirit than many of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel throughout the East. They have been drawn into 
those western fields, many of them, because of the salubrity of the 
climate; they went there for their own benefit and for the benefit of 
their families, and they are there to-day because they cannot live: 
East. Many of them there are living upon very small salaries. In- 
deed, as has been intimated in the report of your committee, the 
average amount of money which is paid by the Society to our mis- 
sionaries in the West is about two hundred dollars. The average 
amount of salary which is received by the missionaries of Minnesota, 
and I can speak more intelligently in that respect, as I superintended 
that work for two or three years, is about five hundred dollars. It is 
only the pastors of the very best churches in the West that are receiv- 
ing anything like a salary which enables them to give their energies 
to their work. 

Now, this ought not so to be, as a matter of economy on the part of 
the denomination and the Society that sends them out. TI believe, 
sir, that if their salaries were increased one-half it would enable them 
to give themselves to their work with far greater effect. We give 
to our foreign missionaries one thousand or twelve hundred dollars 
a year, and in that lift them above all occasion for embarrassment, and 
enable them to give all their energies to the work. And this is Scrip- 
tural, for “ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” Not only so, it is eco- * 
nomical, it is right. Why is it not so with the Home Mission Society ? 
We talk a great deal about the importance of having men with the 
missionary spirit. My dear brethren and sisters, they have no more 
missionary spirit than there is in the hearts of the brethren who re- 
main behind; and if you would increase the missionary spirit of those 
who are in the West already, increase their salary. I have never 
seen a Baptist minister whose missionary spirit could not be increased 
by an addition of five hundred dollars to his salary. (Laughter and 
applause.) 
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Tue Prestpent: The hour has arrived for the election of officers. 
The question is on the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Western Missions. On motion the report was adopted. 


The Committee on Nominations, through J. W. Carter, D.D., W. 
‘Va., reported as follows : 


Orricers ror 1882-83. 


President—Hon. James L. Howard, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. J. H. Walker, Massachusetts; John. D. Rocke- 
feller, Esq., Ohio. 

Treasurer—Joseph B. Hoyt, Esq., Connecticut. 

Auditors—William Phelps, Esq., New York; Joseph Brokaw, Esq,, 
New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry L. Morehouse, D.D., New York. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. D. B. Jutten, New York. 

Managers—Third Class, expiring 1885—W. H. Parmly, D.D., Jersey 
City, N. J.; J. F. Elder, D.D., New York; S. S. Constant, Esq., New 
York; W. H. Jameson, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. P. Townsend, Esq., 
New York. 


The report was received and the following brethren were appointed 
tellers: J. G. Snelling, Conn.; W. W. Bliss, N. Y.; Rev. D. D. Proper, 
Iowa; Rey. A. Blackburn, Indiana ; Rev. W. E. Powell, W. Va. 

A ballot having been taken, the tellers declared that the persons 
named in the report of the Committee had been duly elected as officers 
of the Society. 

The meeting adjourned after the benediction by A. G. Palmer, 
D.D., Conn. 
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Pea et) so Feats GAN < 
Tuurspay Eventne, May 25th, 1882. 


CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


The exercises of the evening were commenced by the singing of the 
hymn, “ What a friend we have in Jesus,” after which prayer was. 
offered by Rev. C. Rhodes, of Brooklyn. 


Dr. Morrnovse: I have received the following telegram from the 
President of the Missionary Baptist Convention, of Georgia—a. 
Convention of our colored brethren: 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, at the First Baptist 
Church, Thirty-ninth street, New York City : 

The Missionary Baptist Convention, of Georgia, sends its hearty 
congratulations to your body upon its Jubilee Celebration. 

J. C. Bryan, President. 


In this connection I have thought it fit that an appropriate re- 
sponse be made, and if it be the pleasure of the Society that a tele- 
eram be sent, I suggest II. Thessalonians, 2d chap., 16th and 17th 
verses : “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God even our 
Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consola- 
tion and good hope, through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish 
you in every good word and work.” 

The message was ordered to be sent. 

Dr. Morzenovse: I have also the following, which will explain 
itself : 

Sararoca Sprines, May 20th, 1882. 

To the American Baptist Home Mission Society, assembled in New 
York : 

Dear Brethren: We very cordially invite your body to meet at 
Saratoga, in May, 1883. 

Respectfully, on behalf of the Committee, 
Gzorcr A. Suits, Pastor First Baptist Church. 


On motion the communication was referred to the committee (to 
be appointed) on ‘place of meeting and arrangements for next year. 
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‘Such committee was then appointed, as follows: A. K. Potter, D.D., 
of Mass.; Henry F. Colby, D.D., of Ohio; Rev. S. H. Green, of Dis- 
trict’ of Columbia ; Samuel A. Crozer, of Philadelphia, and John H. 
Deane, of New York. 


The hymn, “ Come Thou fount of every blessing” was then sung. 


Tur Presipenr: We will now listen to the reading of the Report 
-of the Committee on Church Edifice Work, by Ray. Z. Grenett, of 
Mich. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


Your Committee on Church Edifice Work respectfully offer the following 
report: 

The wisdom of making a fund for aiding young and feeble churches to pro- 
vide themselves suitable places of worship, repeatedly attested in the results 
achieved since the plan first became operative, has been vindicated anew and 
yet more abundantly in the year just closed. Almost all of the 94 church edi- 
fices erected or put in course of erection since your last anniversary, owing their 
existence to the encouragement with which this fund stimulated their hope, 
their zeal, and their benevolence, stand as witnesses of the far-sightedness no 
less than of the kindness which inspired the formation of this noble instrument. 

The value of the fund is as the urgency of the need it supplies and as its 
adaptedness to supply that need most directly and most helpfully. It is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the meeting-house as a factor in church 
life and church growth, but it is not easy todo so. For, though a given church 
may live and grow without a certain house of its own, and though another 
church may dwindle and perish though well possessed of the best of houses, yet 
observation affirms that, as a rule, the meeting-house wanting is a prediction of 
decay; and the meeting-house present, the vitality, enterprise, and power of the 
‘church multiplies rapidly and often far beyond the limits of sanguine expecta- 
tion. The house of worship, underlining the divine injunction to ‘forsake 
not the assembling,” makes directly for church fellowship, cohesiveness, aggres- 
sion, permanence, and extension. It compels the recognition of the community 
and does much to secure its respect and to gain its ear. It offers an oppor- 
tunity and makes a demand for such a positive declaration of the whole Gospel 
as the school-house, the public hall, or any place used by permission or suffer- 
ance does not, and for such a deliverance of the entire message as constitutes the 
only reason for the existence of Baptist Churches and is the surest pledge of 
their success. Church visibility is often simply a question of the visibility of 
a meeting-house. 

Whatever may be the exact scope of the repeated Apostolic phrase, ‘“ The 
church in thy house,” ‘‘The church in his house,” ‘‘The church in their house,” 
this much, at least, is evident, that the inspired Paul saw the church as a body 
not only localized but also sheltered and at home. 

To speak of the meeting-house as the fold of the flock is to give but a very 
inadequate representation of its functions, It is more than a fold where the 
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flock gathers, rests, and ruminates; itis the place where they are pastured and 
watered and washed and shorn betimes. The intimate and almost necessary 
relation between these ministrations and the proper nurture of the church in- 
dicates the value of the edifice which secures regularity in these minis- 
trations. Then the absence of such a house is a real need and urgent, and the 
urgency of the need is greatest in young and promising communities, made up 
of people of limited means. The Society that undertakes to meet this want has 
a heavenly calling, and this, the only Society which makes organized and spec- 
ial effort for the erection of houses of worship for Baptist Churches, has a claim 
upon the brotherhood which must be felt in the depths of every intelligent and 
conscientious pocket-book. Good sense demands that this arm of our enterprise 
should be worked for all it is worth. It is capable of largely increased operation 
without materially adding to the expense of operating. The fund should be in- 
creased steadily and generously. The work of the past year is but a hint of 
what may be done. 

Your Cominittee beg leave to offer two suggestions, voicing conclusions 
reached through correspondence and conference with men in the field, touching 
the relation of the Society to edifice erection in general and the administration 
of the fund in particular. 

1. In view of the fact that our brethren in the eastern sections of the conti- 
nent are frequently solicited by printed and written appeal and by persons 
carrying subscription books from place to place, to contribute toward the erec- 
tion of a church edifice at some unknown spot in the West, or to help snatch 
from under the sheriff’s hammer an imperilled house, and since would-be donors 
are deterred by various prudential considerations from responding favorably to 
these appeals, or if giving, are afterward vexed by doubt as to the wisdom of 
the donation, would it not be well if our churches should require that all such 
solicitors shall show the endorsement of this Society? If, in addition to such 
endorsement, it were required that moneys so bestowed shall be reported to the 
Society and the account published in its records, the benevolent would be pro- 
tected, worthy cases would be greatly assisted, unworthy cases would be dis- 
countenanced, the Society in this department of its work would be brought into 
increased prominence, and the tendency to give directly to the Church Edifice 
Fund would be strengthened. Any consideration which induces a man to help 
a worthy church procure a meeting-house is an argument in that man’s mind 
for an enlargement of this Fund. 

2. Inthe application of the Fund, whether by gift or loan, care should be 
exercised to extend its benefits first and most where there are signs of a real, 
spiritual body. The edifice should be provided for a living church in preference 
to a present or prospective congregation of people, who will call themselves 
Baptists if the Baptist denomination will put a meeting-house in their town. 
There are certain advantages in having the first church edifice in a place. The 


church thus forehanded is admired and patronized for its enterprise. The 


people become accustomed to going there. The next church must take the 
leavings or get what it can steal from its predecessor. But there are offsets to 


all this. The leavings are not always to be despised. The last church has a 


chance to improve on the location and architecture of its predecessor. The new 
preacher is an attraction. Moreover, the first church is likely to be built up in 
some respects upon compromises, silent compromises, it may be, but compro- 
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mises none the less, and so it lacks solidity—lacks that definiteness of doctrinal 
outline which is a prime element of power. The existence of the edifice being 
due largely to public spirit, there is danger of a debilitating infection of world- 
liness. If now, resisting the temptation, the missionary makes the church the 
main thing, seeking to organize character and not numbers merely, holding the 
building as secondary, the meeting-house may be delayed, but when it comes 


it will cover something worth keeping. 
E. H. Jonnson, D.D., R. I. 
Rey. Z. GRENELL Jr., Mich. 
Rev. J. R. Sronsz, Ind. 
Rev. D. E. Hatreman, Wis. 
Rey. G. Gates, Kans. 
Cou. W. H. Harris, Ohio. 
Capt. EsprenrzeR Morcan, Conn. 


Committee. 


The Corresponding Secretary submitted the report of the Board on 
Church Edifice Work. 

Dr. Moresouse: With this portion of the report submitted, I am 
very glad to give way to one whose gift of $15,000 for this purpose 
entitles him to be heard on the subject—Joun H. Drang, Ese., of 
New York. (Applause. ) 


‘““HE LOVETH OUR NATION AND HATH BUILT US A SYNAGOGUE.” 


OUR CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


The star that heralded the birth of Christ ; the star that met and 
greeted the dawning of the Christian day ; the star beneath whose 
light the angelic choir sang “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
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earth peace, good will toward men;” the star that shepherds saw and 
the star that wise men followed; the star of Bethlehem, shone in the 
Eastern sky, and sent its radiance Westward, and thus marked out the 
course Christianity should take through all the years to come. And 
from that time down to this, the real, radical, permanent progress 
of the church has been toward the West. 

Many devoted men and women have, it is true, turned their faces 
Eastward, and carried the story of the cross to the great nations of 
Asia and the countless tribes of Africa, and accomplished great and 
wonderful results; but these results have only been the rescuing of 
individual souls out of the darkness and the superstitions, which were, 
and still remain, the national characteristics; while, in its Westward 
course, from Palestine, through Europe and the British Isles, and 
thence across the Atlantic to the Western World, and Westward still, 
across the continent, Christianity has stamped its impress upon the 
people as a whole, and revolutionized and civilized and Christianized 
the nations. And since its light first dawned upon Japan, from the 
direction of the rising sun, what wonders has it wrought, and how 
bright to-day its promises! 

And therefore, brethren, although I am thoroughly interested in 
the work of Foreign Missions, and love and honor those who are en- 
gaged therein, and cherish and revere the memories of the sainted 

_heroes who, in Eastern lands, have lived and died for Christ, yet I 
cannot but feel a livelier interest, and labor with more zeal and hope 
and courage, in behalf of our Home Mission work, for the reason—or 
at least such is one of the reasons—that the course of its progress is 
the course of Christian conquest, Westward. Some one may say that 
this is rather fanciful, and perhaps it is; but, if it be a fancy, it is a 
fancy based upon the history of the Church of Christ and of Christian 
civilization for over eighteen hundred years, and I love to fancy that 
to-day, the watching, waiting, working, hoping, praying follower of 
the Lord, still is guided by the star of Bethlehem, pointing West- 
ward. 

And then again, not only do I feel the livelier interest in Home 
Mission work, but my most ardent and most active sympathies are 
being drawn toward that branch or portion of this work which is 
styled the “Church Edifice Department;” because, as it seems to me, 
this particular department, of all others, has within itself the elements 
and the assurance of the grandest, the most far-reaching, and the 


most abiding success. 
The great and ultimate object of our Western Mission work should 
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be, not so much to evangelize as. to create or develop evangelizing 
’ forces; not so much to gather men info the church, as to establish 
churches to become and remain the centres of Christian influence and 
power. The evangelizing and the gathering in must be, of course, 
preliminary steps, but stopping there, the work is only half com- 
pleted-—not half completed, only just begun. The westward progress 
of the church should be not only with, but somewhat like the westward 
progress of civilization. This year the emigrant must level the forest, 
subdue the prairie, live in a hut or dug-out, and struggle to live at 
that. Next year he builds a cabin or cottage and eats ofthe fruits of 
his own labor. The year following he lives in a two-story house, has 
corn and grain and cattle to sell, gets a post-office established, and 
regularly receives his mail. And only a few years later, where once 
was the forest or prairie, and then the farm and.the cottage, is now 
the village or city; the Territory has become a State; the emigrant 
is elected to Congress, and his younger sons are beginning to talk 
of moving farther West. 

And thus should it be with the church. First, the missionary, 
going from house to house, from camp to camp, and from village to 
village, preaching the Gospel, and, by the grace of God, converting 
souls. And then, the gathering of these converts into organized 
churches; churches living for a while, perhaps, as lived God’s ancient 
church, with no abiding place, but wandering in the wilderness of 
poverty and weakness. And then, the housing of these churches in 
plain, but neat and comfortable buildings of their own. And then, 
and finally, leaving them to their own resources, to grow and develop 
by and within themselves, and to become not merely self-sustaining, 
but helpers in sustaining others; recipients no more, but contributors; 
no longer mission churches, but missionary churches. And thus the 
church in the aggregate, by the expenditure of wealth, becomes 
richer and stronger by the expenditure of strength. 

And such is the work that our Baptist Home Mission Society, in its 
Western mission field,and more especially through its Church Kdifice 
department, desires to do, is doing, and, to a very considerable and 
encouraging extent, has done. 

The importance of this work cannot be over-estimated, and the 
last steps in its progress are, perhaps, the most important ones 
of all. 

An individual Christian may continue steadfast in the faith without 
the supporting influences of Christian fellowship; and Christian char- 
acter may be maintained, without, and outside of, any church organiza- 
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‘tion; and an organized church may live and grow and prosper, house- 
less and shelterless, and without so much asaroom of its own wherein ° 
to worship; such things are possible, but the probabilities are all the 
other way; the general rule, as deduced from all experience, is that 
the solitary Christian, the Christian destitute of church surroundings, 
‘church companionship, church encouragements, and church restraints, 
becomes the cold, indifferent, lifeless, useless Christian ; and that a 
church continuing long without a dwelling place loses its vitality— 
and a good share of its members—and speedily sinks into the deplor- 
able condition of the church of the Laodiceans. 

In a word, every Christian should become and continue to be an 
active member of an active church, if his religion is to prove a joy and 
‘comfort to him and a blessing to his neighbor; and every church that 
would attain prosperity and usefulness, should have a habitation and 
a home. 

And now permit me, very briefly, to refer, first, to the method or 
methods—for there are two—of our Society in carrying on this work 
-of housing houseless churches ; and then to a few of the results thus 
far accomplished. , 

In the beginning of this work the method was to loan to feeble 
churches certain amounts from what is called the “Church Hdifice 
Loan Fund,” these amounts being varied according to the necessities 
and circumstances of particular cases. But subsequently, and within 
the past two years, it was thought that a church debt could scarcely 
be deemed a church blessing, even if the creditor was a Church So- 
‘ciety, and that an absolute gi/t, although of a smaller sum, would prove 
to be the most acceptable and the most efficient way of rendering 
aid. Thereupon and for such purposes another fund was created, 
which is called the ‘‘Church Edifice Benevolent Fund.” But then, 
this somewhat serious difficulty presented itself: if to a church an 
amount be given, instead of loaned, and afterwards, as sometimes 
happens, the church, through some misfortune or mismanagement, 
‘becomes embarrassed or proves to be a failure, the amount contributed 
is lost, and lost forever. And therefore, to provide against any such 
contingencies, this was the plan adopted: from every church receiv- 
ing a donation, a mortgage is required, whereof neither principal nor 
interest is ever payable unless the property shall cease to be used for 
the purposes of a regular Baptist Church, or shall be alienated from 
the Baptist denomination. And thus we have what may be styled 
the Benevolent Paradox, a debt that is no debt, a mortgage that is 
not a mortgage. The church is relieved from the incubus of a ma- 
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turing interest bearing obligation, and the Society is protected against 
~ any possible perversion of its funds. 

Under the latter system of gifts, $15,805.87 were given to fifty-six 
churches last year. The gift of that amount of money helped those 
fifty-six churches to acquire indisputable title to $131,700 worth of 
church property; helped those fifty-six churches to give comfortable 
and pleasant seats to 14,300 people in houses of worship, and room for 
nearly 20,000 Sunday-school children. : 

Think, business men, of that magnificent investment of cash—in 
one year a product in property of nearly 800 per cent. net on the 
amount invested ! 

But the great product in souls converted, backsliders reclaimed, 
and children taught to love and cherish God can only be known when 
the roll of honor is called on high and the great balance sheet is 
struck. 

And, in conclusion, brethren, let me urge the claims of this depart- 
ment of our mission work upon your consideration and the consider- 
ation of all the churches. 

The elders of the Jews once came to Christ in behalf of a Gentile 
soldier, beseeching him to heal the centurion’s servant, who 
was sick and ready to die. And the argument they used was 
this : That the centurion was a worthy man, who loved their nation 
and had built for them a synagogue. Perhaps the Jewish Church of 
that vicinity was poor; the centurion certainly was rich and liberal, 
and his generous contribution to their Church Edifice Erection Fund 
built this Capernaum synagogue; and thereby he, the Gentile, secured 
the Jewish friendship, sympathies and prayers, and the healing of his 
servant, and better than all, the commendation and the blessing of our 
Lord; and his name is crystallized in the word of God. That synagogue 
gift was the wisest, the best, the most paying investment the cen- 
turion ever made, and just at this present time the Baptist churches 
of the West afford abundant opportunities for similar investments. 

And yet how small was that opportunity accepted by the Pagan 
soldier in the ghmmering lght of the coming Messiah, when com- 
pared with the grand army of opportunities presented by the 2,500 
houseless, homeless Baptist churches of our own great land, whose 
continued cry comes to us eastern men on every western and southern 
breeze : Come, help us build a tabernacle to the Lord! 

Tue Presipent : The discussion will be continued by Rv. Dr. W. W. 
Everts, of New Jersey : 

Dr. Everts: Church building and Home Missions, is the point I have 
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been requested to speak upon. A great man said that religion is inde- 
structible in the heart of man ; and besides making provision for that 
universal and ennobling necessity, the house of God must be 
regarded as one of the most important factors in man’s higher 
education. The humblest spire on the most remote frontier, 
pointing heavenward, teaches more eloquently of man’s great- 
ness, duties and destinies, than the pyramids of Egypt, the 
mausoleums, columns, and arches of Asia, or /all the capitals 
of modern or ancient empires; more eloquently than academies 
of art, institutions of learning, common schools, or colleges. That 
one symbol of God to the soul, of the higher relations of man, is 
thus the mightiest impulse to the highest education of the human 
race; is pointing out to man, everywhere, his relation to the super- 
natural world. It becomes at once the necessary oracle of all divine 
relation, the stronghold of all human duty, an organizer of public 
and private conscience, the shrine of all hallowed associations, “the 
benison of all gratitude of the creature to the creator,” the refuge 
from all sorrows, and the only open gate symbolic of the heavenly 
world. : 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this building of houses of God 
becomes the great work of the Christian Church, as we have heard 
so eloquently enforced by our brother in his address. It becomes an 
eternal throne of the highest spiritual empire, the administrator of 
moral law, moral government, the rule of conscience, the rule of life ; 
the House of the Lord is the throne of that mighty empire. It 
enforces the sanctity of the Sabbath, the sanctity of the family, of all 
social and commercial virtue, and all holy aspiration. Thus the 
house of the Lord becomes the foundation of the kingdom of God 
before the world, in external symbols, ruling all conscience and all 
lives, so that there is raised up an ensign for all law and order, and 
all spiritual appeal. 

At Salt Lake, I was much impressed, in looking at the guilty town, 
with the fortress two miles away, but more with the hellish temple 
than with the market-place, and avenues and streets. The house of 
the Lord, from the highest eminence, commands all human 
conscience, all human laws, all human purpose, and all human des- 
tiny. If there were no other purpose than to symbolize moral 
empire, there is no greater work for the Church than building every- 
where a house of the Lord, as Abraham did of old. Wherever he 
traveled he built his altar, and every people should build an altar, 
that the name of God may be lifted as a symbol before all. 


° 
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Building a house of the Lord is not only a direct symbol of this: 
moral empire, but it is also historic, and should be a centre of all 
religious missions, reforms and charities. When the old temple was. 
built, and all the tribes of Israel went there regularly, what an 
impulse it was to religious worship. And wherever the synagogue 
was erected, there local religion revived. And wherever you build a 
house of the Lord, there Christendom is yet to have its religious. 
revival ; wherever its foundation, set by faith, by prayer, and holy 
endeavor, there is the consecrated battlement in the world, where 
men’s souls are to be saved. Judgment comes out of the house of 
the Lord ; there the ensign is lifted up to a people perplexed, there 
where iniquity comes in like a flood the standard of the Lord is. 
lifted up against it. 

It is one of the strongholds of virtue, of hope for humanity, but 
more particularly a prospective reward, as alluded to by our brother 
before us. It is anticipating our inheritance. Taking possession of 
our chartered rights and building a house of the Lord is the shrewdest 
and mightiest thing any people cando. Remember how the Colonies. 
based their hope of empire upon their chartered rights. It was thought 
very strange that on paper they should hunt up such vast territory. 
They sent surveying parties, drove down their stakes, and took . 
possession of their inheritance. Thus our magnificent Empire State, 
by the wisdom of the charter, was taken possession of. And, brethren, 
the great commission, as given the Apostolic Church as a chartered 
right, is not only applicable to our America, but to the whole world ; 
and if our churches cannot hold their charter, they should lose it. It 
is not a small matter to be surveying the country as our portion, 
going about driving stakes and fixing boundaries, and then going 
away upon the slightest encroachment of hierarchy or secularism. 
There is a grand work to do. Will you not do it? 

One more thought : That is, the permanency it promises. Breth- 
ren, the other things are all good; evangelism is good ; Sunday- 
schools are good ; but do not forget that it is only a temporary occu- 
pation. You are now like the tents of a scouting party, as compared 
with a military post where.the batteries of an army are planted. The 
building of a house of God is fixing a permanent centre, a place 
whence you send out workers through the land, founding Sunday-- 
schools, and gathering congregations. 

And finally, there is no great reason why you should want the 
means. It pays better than any other investment, for the whole 
world helps you more in this than in anything else ; it pays 800 per 
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cent. financially, and we cannot tell what per cent. spiritually. If 
you go through this country you can raise ten dollars for your faith, 
and invest it permanently in a house of the Lord, where you could 
not get it for any other purpose. So it is in the dedication of 
churches throughout the land. Why, says one, we could have held 
this town for $300, or $500. The Methodist bishop was here, our 
families were scattered. We lost the opportunity; we raised little 
‘driblets of money ; a few hundred dollars would have saved us. I 
knew a brother well who occupied a post in the Northwest, who said 
to me, “ Brother Everts, I could have taken fifty towns in Minnesota 
for a few hundred dollars, but our people could not see it, pretentious 
in their faith, and claiming all America for God, and lacking foresight, 
while a delving devil took possession of their chartered rights.” I 
undertake to say, from more knowledge than most men have of church 
building, that where without a house there are five hundred members, 
a thousand might be gathered and located if there were a church edi- 
fice. Our brethren are doing the work, and they have got the right 
policy. We can build five thousand churches if necessary; and you 
will be blessing the world, blessing the whole country, and founding 
your faith, by building these church edifices now. (Applause). 

Tur Presrpext : It was expected that Dr. Ellis, of Massachusetts, 
would discuss the next point on the programme: “The Facts about 
the Destitution of Church Edifices, and the Relative Claim of this Work 
on American Baptists To-day,” but Dr. Ellis, having been sent abroad 
by his people, we shall have pleasure of having as a substitute, Rev. 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago. (Applause.) 


CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


Mr. President: I take it for granted that most of the good 
people present are Eastern people, and this cheering is so hearty 
because I am announced as from Chicago; and I am_ here 
feeling very much bigger, broader, and a better man in spirit, espe- 
cially as I see our Eastern friends from Boston. Who can answer 
for Boston but Boston? Iam not from Boston—more’s the pity— 
for Boston! (Laughter.) I only wish I had been sent abroad, so as 
to escape this ordeal. 

I was asked to-day to say a word with reference to this question, 
and with preposterous temerity I consented. I always fancy if 
a thing is a little remote I can do it. Like other Chicagoans, I have 
come to invest in “ futures ;” but when the time for settlement comes 
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T am often short. (Laughter.) I hate corners, and so am distressed 
to find myself in a corner ; but I will say what I was expected to say, 
although just what that is J am not sure. 

I want to say this, however (it may be pertinent or impertinent, 
possibly irrelevant) : I do thank God that it is possible to worship 
Him without a house at all. Said our Saviour to the woman at the 
well, in that marvelous sermon, “The hour is coming and. now is, 
when neither in Jerusalem, nor in this mountain, shall ye worship 
God.” And that hour has come, and anywhere beneath Heaven’s 
canopy you can kneel and lift up your heart and worship God, for all 
places and all times are sacred. ‘The woods were God's first 
temples,” and I believe in open air preaching. It was in the open 
air that the great Master loved especially to preach, by the shores of 
the sounding sea, and with the mountain for his pulpit. 1 thank 
God that my early experience was in preaching out of doors, and I 
think it good for the health, accustomed as I was to preaching in the 
midst of all manner of disturbing sights and sounds out in. the 
woods. 

And yet, while the woods were God’s first temples, He did not 
mean that they should be the last. It is possible to worship God out 
doors, and under Heaven’s blue canopy. There is such a thing also 
as a disembodied spirit; but a body is a very necessary adjunct for our 
present state of being. It is possible to worship God without a 
house, but it is mighty helpful to have a house. 

There are purely spiritual transcendental worshippers, that reduce 
religion to absurdity. It was never more happily put than in one of 
our papers some years ago, referring to a Unitarian church (if 
“church” it might be called), that failed to recognize the headship 
and divinity of our Lord ; that had concluded that it was not worth 
while to have the table spread with bread and wine, that it was 
enough to contemplate the bread and wine as though they were 
present, and so the elements were not produced at all; whereupon 
the sagacious editor suggested there was never a finer illustration of 
the eternal fitness of things than a creed with nothing in it, and a 
table with nothing on it. (Laughter). This, sir, was a reductio ad 
absurdum, of transcendental spirituality. 

We need a house for work. The extent of the fruitage depends 
upon the rootage ; and each house of worship is a sort of banyan tree 
planted in a place, striking down, stretching up and spreading out, 
forming fresh centres, spreading and widening until the continent 
shall be covered with the fruitage and power of Christian civilization. 
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Said Archimedes, the great philosopher of Syracuse, “Give me a 
place where to stand, and a lever long enough, and I will move the 
world.” That lever is the glorious Gospel of the grace of God; that 
place where to stand is your meeting-house; and it is the power 
that goes out from the meeting-house that lifts the world. 

I came along across the continent on the lightning express train 
from what I used to think was the distant West; but I have been 
grievously disappointed, for I have been like the boy that hunted for 
the bag of gold at the end of the rainbow ; and the end of the rain- 
bow was beyond in the distance. I have got as far as Chicago, but 
they tell me out there that is not the West at all. But rushing across the 
continent, along the track of a thousand miles, and looking out of the 
window, and seeing the spires of the houses of worship pointing 
heavenward, I knew the people, and my heart went out to them, as I 
saw the places of worship, where Sabbath after Sabbath and week after 
week we show our love for our common Lord; and from which 
clouds of incense go up, and prayers and praise to Him who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. I believe in fighting in open field, but I 
believe also in fortifications, bristling with heavy guns, and wellsupplied 
with all the resources of war, 

We had to-day a discussion of the Chinese question. How I longed 
for an opportunity to speak a piece! How my heart burned within 
me as the brethren talked by the way! How I felt my spirit stirred, 
as Paul’s was at Athens; but I think this is a larger question than that 
of the heathen Chinese; it is a question of Asia, Africa, and Europe; 
it is a question of Christian civilization; it is a question of the per- 
petuity of American institutions; it is a question affecting the des- 
tinies of a race, and the glory of Him who is God over all, blessed 
forever more. And I ask how this question is to be met? What is 
to be the salvation of America? What is to be the result of this 
exodus from other lands, sweeping through the Golden Gate,—and 
through other gates that are not golden—sweeping through your New 
York gates, and through the gates of San Francisco, and every gate 
that is open. You cannot stop the tide of immigration. “ You might 
as well attempt,” as one said of old, “to dam up the waters of the 
Nile with bull-rushes;” you might as well attempt to stay the course 
of the sun, or to bottle up the clouds. There are perils springing 
from the presence of the multitudinous population that is being poured 
in upon us like an avalanche, and that threatens to bury us as Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were buried of old. America is the dumping- 
_ ground of the garbage of the nations, as well as the recipient of all 
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that is noblest in humanity, struggling to be free, and hastening to 
these shores where it may escape from the pestilence, the choke-damp, 
that strangles the life out of it in other lands. 

I am sure that no embargo that emanates from Washington is going 
to turn back the tide that will float this way, so surely and aslong as 
water goes down and fire springs upward. You cannot fight against 
gravity, nor fight against God. I believe in my heart that the Lord 
Almighty has destined America to be the place where the world’s 
greatest progressive community shall rest, where the regeneration of 
humanity is to be evolved, only let us have a fair deal every time. I 
fear not for the truth if we have a good chance. They that be for us 
are more than those against us. 

But what is our duty? Wherewithal shall we fortify ourselves, as 
iniquity comes in like a flood? The Church should lift its standard, 
and that standard should be this mission-work. I do not rely upon 
the newspapers. I desire to speak with bated breath, and with 
humble voice. I speak not of the newspapers of New York; they are 
immaculately pure, of course (laughter), but I speak of those newspa- 
pers with which I am more familiar, and they are either open sewers 
or breeders of pestilence. I sometimes feel like suppressing all 
of them, except our religious weeklies. I do not believe such 
enlightenment as comes from the secular press will save us; nor do I 
believe that salvation will come from Washington. The politicians 
have been very frank as they wrestled with this Chinese question; 
they have verified what was once written over the door of a turner in 
London, and we might almost say it of every one of them: “ All sorts 
of twisting and turning done here.” ‘These are my sentiments,” said 
one of them: “I am a politician, and an honest man; if these senti- 
ments don’t suit you, I can change ’em.” (Laughter.) I have no faith 
in Congress, or statutory enactments. In these ten years we have 
had compromise, and like all compromises, they have been compro- 
mises of principle, opposed to all moral and social experience—time- 
serving policy. It will fail to serve the purpose; it will do what all 
compromises have done before in American history, whenever once the 
public faith is shaken. 

Education only means “clever devils,” unless the education be per- 
meated by the power of Christianity. You make a man no better at 
heart because you develop his brain. It is but a Sharpe’s rifle in the 
hands of a Modoc. I have faith in God; I have faith in God’s book; 
I have faith in God’s church; and I believe that the best way to avert 
the tide of destruction that sweeps in upon us is by the erection of 
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just such levees, just such parapets, as are proposed by this Church 
Edifice Fund of the Home Mission Society. 

Let us plant churches all over the land, that the Spirit of the Lord 
may resist the incoming encroachments of the enemy. Just think. of 
it, 2,500 homeless Baptist Churches, 1,500 of them west of the Mis- 
sissippi! The money spent upon a single church here would almost 
house those 1,500. I thank God for what I hear of one church in the 
city of New York, and the house it proposes to build to the glory of 
God’s grace. God forbid that I should sneer at the Judas Iscariots. 
of the churches, not because they do not care for the poor, but because 
they carry the money-bags and clutch them with miserly grasp and 
say, “ Why this waste? We have never wasted anything.” They 
never will. The only waste is the breath they take, the ground they 
occupy, save that in which they will be buried—that is a good invest- 
ment. (Laughter.) 

As arule, take a church, one spending $25,000 for a house, and 
another of equal ability that spends $100,000 for a house; and the 
church that gives the most in the building of its house will give the 
most for everything. When the woman brought her costly box of: 
ointment there were those who thought it wasteful; but that precious 
box has filled the world with its perfume, and we breathe it to-night. 
God be thanked for those who know how to make sacrifices for Him. 
The money spent for a single building East would house a thousand 
West. The men are in this house to-night who could do it. What a 
blessed thing if you would do it! How it would cheer! If he that 
makes a blade of grass to grow where there was none before is a pub- 
lic benefactor, what shall be said of him that plants a house of the 
Lord, a light-house to fling its radiance to the stars, and all down the 
ages? What a comfort when one comes to lay his head for the last 
time on his pillow to realize that there isa house of the Lord that his 
money helped to rear; a house where prayer goes up, where the gos- 
pel is preached, where souls are saved; and with what joy he will look 
down from Heaven and watch the long processions as they file through 
the gates on earth and file up to the gates of glory, and feel that in 
the salvation of each one of these he has had some humble share. 
God grant that the heart of many a rich man here may be opened; 
that this work even to-night may receive an impulse that shall send it 
down to all coming time; and make the next Jubilee of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society all radiant with the glory of our 
God. (Applause.) 

The Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, in behalf of the lady. 
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‘managers of the Baptist Home for Aged Women, invited all members 
of the Society to visit this Home before leaving the city. The Com- 
mittee also presented the Programme of Exercises for Friday, which 
was adopted. 


Tur Preswwent: The discussion will be continued by Rev. H. A. 
Detano, of Norwich, N. Y., speaking to the third point: ‘“ How Shall 
the Necessary Means be Secured for this Work ?” 


THE MEANS FOR CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The question on the pro- 
‘gramme is simply this: How shall the necessary means be ob- 
tained? It reminds me of a story I once heard of an elderly widow; 
who gained the consent of a gentleman to marry her. She told 
him soon after the wedding that they must be very economical, hus- 
band their means, and be a kind of co-operative society of ways and 
means. He told her if she would find the means he would provide 
the ways. Ithought a year and a half ago, when I frequently came. 
in contact with that wonderful man who comes nearest to being 
everywhere present of auy man I know, Chaplain McCabe, who has 
charge of the special church erection work of that great body, the 
Methodist Church, I thought he was the greatest general of 
the kind I had ever known, the greatest general of the kind in the 
world; but I believe there is aman on this platform: (his name is 
Morehouse) who can provide more ways than Chaplain McCabe, and 
I am sure, from what we have seen in the past, that he will provide 
the ways if we will provide the means. 

First, let me suggest, my brethren, as there is a frontier, so there is 
arear. Churches are going up day after day, sometimes one, some- 
times two, under the auspices of this work. I have read of some of 
your gospel tents in the city of New York. I suppose you do not feel 
so much veneration for the tent when the work is done, as during the 
five or eight weeks’ work ; not sufficient veneration to make you say, 
“ Hands off; you must not touch that dear old tent, because of the 
work it has done, the grand work it has done!” As TI closed my ser- 
mon a few mornings ago, a man stood on the platform and said to me: 
“JT want you to come over where I am, onlya little way from here, 
and preach a sermon to us, and tell us what to do with our meeting- 
house.” I said: “ Us, how many have you there of membership?” 
“ Well,” he said, “I think there are about five left.’ <“ About five 
left? what is your meeting-house worth?” “So many thousand dol- 
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lars.” ‘“ What are you going to do with it?” “ Why, we are coming to 
join your church. We do not need a Baptist Church where we are, 
we are so near to you. What do you think we had better 
do with our church? We can sell it if we like. There is no re- 
striction in the matter.” I did not answer him, but if he were here 
to-night I would say to him, sell it, and with the money build two or 
three in the West. 

And, sir, that simple thing repeats itself all over the Empire State, 
all over the New England States; and in the Western States there are 
properties concerning which there is no binding law, the property 
belonging to no individual, only to the church—and the church is not 
there. But in many instances there is perhaps enough of the church 
left to dispose of the property legitimately, and I believe if the at- 
tention of the Associations were called to it, a large fund might be 
drawn from that source. I believe there is nothing more practical 
and practicable commending itself to this Board. 

Again, sir, I believe that for the sake of a larger income, and the 
necessary income to do this work, the Baptist Sunday-schools of 
America should be enlisted, and the Board this year should make an 
appeal to every Baptist Sunday-school throughout the land that is 
able to give anything, to give a donation, large or small, for the 
Church Edifice Fund. Why? Because the necessary means must be 
had; there is a necessity in the case. And, secondly, it will do the 
Sunday-schools good to do that kind of work, for in doing it they will. 
grow. I wonder sometimes upon what meat these men of yours in 
New York have been fed, that they learn to give so liberally, so op- 
portunely, so bravely, and I know they found their first incentive in 
the Sunday-school, with its reflex influence. I believe this should be. 
done, not only because it is necessary to have the means, but because 
it will have a grand reflex effect upon the Sunday-schools as a matter 
of education. 

Then, again, I think the pastors should take up a special collection 
for this work. I met a brother clergyman a few mornings ago on his. 
way to Conference. I asked him about a bundle in his hand, seeing 
it was peculiarly marked, and he said, ‘‘These are my collections 
during the year.” He passed them over; I was ina hurry, and could 
not count them; ifI had remained to count them I do not know that 
I should have come here to New York; time would fail to tell of the 
collections taken in his Methodist Church during the year, and the 
wonder to me was there was anything left. “Why,” he said “ we 
have co:lections for this thing and for that,” showing me the amounts. 
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But we Baptists talk of being drained, that is, outside of New York, 
that we sometimes give too much; but if it be true that large giving 
will drain a church, I wish we had more such churches drained as are 
those that have given so liberally in this city. We need not be afraid 
of another collection. This is specifically done in the Methodist 
Church; it has been done for years; and when our Secretary shall 
make an appeal on behalf of the Board, let the pastors here to-night, 
whom you may reach, the pastors of our Association, the pastors of 
our States, east and west, be reminded that this is a necessary work, 
as justly stated in the Report of the Board; that this money must 
be had, and that this is the only way to get it. Ask the people to give 
it and the people will respond. 

Before I close I want to refer again to the first thought named, be- 

cause I believe there is something in it; this converting of the prop- 
erty that we find on almost all the four corners, where churches are 
extinct, but where they have property worth $3,000 to $6,000; the 
ground on which they hold the fort being worth that much, 
perhaps. Why this waste? In many places we find the meeting- 
house, but it represents nothing but two, four or eight thousand 
dollars; a large property, which to-night might be converted to profit 
if judiciously managed in this direction. Thatis one thing I want to em- 
phasize, and not have you forget; another is, that the Sunday-schouls 
be trained to take an interest in meeting-houses for those who have 
none; and then the pastors’ specific work of choosing a Sabbath when 
this special matter shall be laid upon the very hearts of the people, 
and laid there with emphasis. 

This morning, in Brooklyn, a lady said to me, “Here is a letter 
from my son, I want to read it to you,” and she read it to this effect: 
“We have a great revival, a revival in the Baptist church, which 
started and went down some time ago, numbering sixty. We 
are not able to build a house of worship, so we have done this: We 
have gone one and a half miles away and joined a Methodist church. 
If we had had the means, we should not have done so, but not having 
the means, we were obliged to do it tentatively, and cast in our lot 
with the Methodists.” And it is like that all through the country; 
and to prevent this waste, we must furnish the necessary means! 

Tue Prestpenr: We shall now have the pleasure of hearing from 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Lawrencr, of Llinois, on “The Home Mission So- 
ciety's Work as a Field for Christian Investment of Money. The Call 
for Consecration of Means to Home Missions.” I now have the pleas- 
ure of introducing him. 
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CHRISTIAN INVESTMENT OF MONRY. 


Mr. President and Brethren: In order that I may, hold myself 
responsible for your kindness in remaining so long, I shall first take 
it for granted that I am at liberty to do precisely what a person does 
with fish, when he cuts off the head, cuts off the tail, takes out the 
backbone, and fries the two sides. I shall take off the heads, the 
tail, and the backbone, that I may present two sides. (Laughter.) 
When I came to hear Dr. Henson, I thought of the old question, 
“What shall be done with the man that cometh after the king?” I 
thought we were western men; but when I came into this house last 
evening and looked up at that map, and looked for Chicago away 
out yonder at those spots, and then found it away over here, I was 
considerably in a mix as to whether I was a western man or an 
eastern man; but at all events, I am for my country, and because 
I love my country I wish to speak a word on this subject. 

This call for the investment of means for the Home Mission work 
in its relation to the building of church edifices, is something that 
touches the heart and home of every man who lives in the east; par- 
ticularly eastern men, for you do not know where your boys will be 
in five or ten years from now ; and perhaps the very first thing they 
will look for, and the very thing that will lead them away from the 
faith of Christ, will be the Baptist meeting-house which has no 
existence. 

There is really reason to believe that God has called us to conse- 
crate ourselves to this very work. Now, this is first of all a matter of 
necessity; and a necessity because of the destiny of a race. Allusion 
has been made to this fact; but when you come to think that in nine 
of our most prominent territories, in every one of which you might 
pocket some of the largest New England States, six of them only have 
Baptist churches, and they have only nine meeting-houses, while other 
churches are springing up around them, you must admit. there is a 
necessity. 

Now the question comes, why do not these people themselves 
build? Here, brethren, we talk of the rich West. The West is not 
rich. The only profusion there is the broad land that can be plowed, 
and there are rich mines stored with currency; but time must be al- 
lowed for this to be brought out; then the West will be rich. When 
a man goes there, the first thing he must do is to make himself a home; 
and he has not the money to put into a meeting-house; and naturally, 
the first thing he does with his money is to put it into his home. 
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Now then, if we come forward and help him out of this emergency, 
we shall find, as the history of the past years shows, that an average 
investment of, two hundred and fifty dollars in a church will purchase 
or build a house worth six times this sum; and if that is not a strong 
reason for investing your money, I do not know of one that is. 

There is another reason : it is not only one of necessity, but it is 
one of mighty opportunity; and that means consecration. I stood 
once in the Rock Island depot and watched the streams of emigrants 
as they came in. Sometimes Chicago gets some of the worse ele- 
ments as well as the best; but the report that comes to us from those 
who are watching carefully the effect of emigration from other lands 
to these shores is, that the very best brains and the very best pro- 
ducers of money are coming to our land to-day. Now this is a great 
opportunity, to take charge of these people as they come together 
from other lands to ours. 

And not only that, my brethren, but it is a great responsibility. 
You will pardon me, but sometimes I think, from the brief time I 
have spent in Chicago, that the East does not really apprehend the 
needs of the West. Here in this city you ride on your elevated rail- 
roads, and you think it a great city; and it is a great city; and you 
think you have a great land; and it is true; but when you come to 
think that you can ride day aiter day in one direction in the West, 
and that in 1900 the centre of our population will be beyond the 
Mississippi River, unless statisticians fail im their prophecy, you will 
agree that over there, beyond the Mississippi, is coming a power 
that is to make or break this land! 

You may think what you like here about your intellectual power; 
you may think what you like about your money; but these people, 
proud also, are being made citizens ; and the question is whether we 
are going to have citizenship ruled by Rome, or Rum, or Rationalism; 
or whether it is to be ruled by the true and real principles of the 
religion of Christ. I tell you it makes a vast difference to me what 
sort of a country I live in, and the day may come when we shall find 
our country so weakened in this respect that perhaps we may be glad 
to emigrate to some other more convenient and hospitable land. 

There was a little place in one of our western territories that had a 
saloon costing $4,000. In one week that saloon cleared $800, or 
$300 more than the annual salary of our home missionary for that 
district. There stand those glittering palaces; there they stand open- 
ing their arms; and the men who keep them are led to understand 
that in order to entrap they must make things attractive; there they 
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stand, supported by the men in those towns, by the husbands and 
brothers, while the women, wives and sisters, are compelled to beg 
aud beg for their necessities. 

In regard to the other point I named—Rome. I have béen some 
little time in the West, although not a western man, and I see Rome 
is seizing the opportunity; and I was surprised to find that in every 
prominent location in these western villages, especially throughout 
Indiana, the first building you see is a finely constructed Roman 
Catholic meeting-house; while, as though ashamed, and nearly out of 
sight, is a-little bit of a Protestant chapel. In one little city on the 
Mississippi River they have a splendid church, and have founded a 
nunnery and a high school; while we Baptists have been obliged in 
that city to give up because we have not had money to repair and 
to keep an edifice. 

Now with reference to another point : It seems to me that as busi- 
ness men the first question you ask is, “Is it safe to put our money 
there?” Our very good friend has related to you the proofs of the 
safety of such investments; and if I speak of it, it will have to be 
theoretically—and you will have to understand it theoretically—for 
the most of us present are ministers. Now the theory is, that the first 
thing in the way of investing money is to find it safe. Used as stated 
by Mr. Deane to-night, as stated in the reports, and in the annual 
record, I think it is safe for business men to place their money in this 
direction, for the Lord’s sake; because such are his servants, and they 
should feel it is the Lord’s money, and that it will not be squandered. 
No meeting-house, the plans for which have not been approved by 
the Board, will be built; nor help given to an organization that is 
likely to die. It is impossible, under the wise leadership that char- 
acterizes this Board, that there should be danger of having empty 
meeting-houses, with signs of refreshment for man and beast, under 
the auspices of the present Home Mission Society. 

Another point: You cannot use the word Home without think- 
ing of a place. I attended a funeral a little while ago. They said : 
“Our home is broken up.” They meant that all the family would 
leave the home, the dining-room would be shut, the house be sold, 
and the place abandoned. ‘This is important in our talking 
of churches; while we may hold to the idea of a spiritual view 
of church membership, it is eminently important for us to know 
that the idea of church as a home is the proper idea, the Christ idea; 
for after the houses shall have vanished we shall be gathered in families 
around the kingdom of God, as our Saviour taught us to say: Our 
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Father, which art in Heaven. Without the family idea, the regnant, 
the essential idea of true existence, a church cannot be maintained, 
with its bright spire pointing to the sky, writing words of love and 
words of pardon, words of sympathy and words of encouragement, to 
every man who looks thereon. 

I am very much obliged to you, brethren, for your attention. 
I tell you my heart is full to-night. Such a strong church as the 
Immanuel Church, of Chicago, was put to no end of inconvenience by 
having for some time to worship here and there, and suspend its wor- 
ship until its building was completed. Will this thing pay? We 
stand upon the borders of Lake Michigan, and there is not another 
one near us like it, and all through the assistance of this Association. 
Will it pay to invest your money? Here is a representative of the 
First Church. Did it pay to found his church at Chicago? Does it 
pay to found these churches? Yes, in God’s name, it pays, and God 
will give us the victory. When the time comes for passing the baskets 
do not feel it is time to pass out, but that in proportion to our means 
we should do what we can. (Applause.) 

The report of the Committee on Church Edifice Work was then 
adopted. 


The Committee of Arrangements made the following supplementary 
report : 

That the representatives of Corresponding Bodies be invited to 
occupy the seats to-morrow afternoon ; that twenty minutes be given 
to two representatives of the Southern Baptist Convention, and five 
minutes to one representative of each State Convention. 

The report was adopted. 

The Society adjourned, after the benediction by Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Simmons, N. Y. 
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THE RETROSPECT—THE PAST FIFTY YEARS—THE WORK AND THE 
WORKERS—THE RESULTS—REPRESENTATIVE ADDRESSES. 


The Convention was called to order by the President. 

After the singing of the hymn “Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Pendleton, of Pennsylvania, read the LXVIIth 
Psalm. 

Tur Presipent: We will now be led in prayer by the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
R. Williams, of this city. He was the Recording Secretary of the 
Society atits formation; his repute is with us all, for we know him 
by his works. It is also an interesting fact that this is the semi-cen- 
tennial of his entering the ministry, and that for fifty years he has 
been pastor of one church. 

Dr. Williams then offered prayer. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting for next year reported,, through 
A. K. Potter, D.D., recommending that the next anniversary of this 
Society be held in Saratoga. 

The report was adopted. 

Tur Prestpent: We open this morning with The Retrospect; the 
Past Fifty Years. First, ‘The Work and Workers of the Past; Rem- 
iniscences. ” 

Dr. Morenovse. I would suggest that all brethren who were present 
and participated in the organization of this Society, fifty years ago, 
come to the platform. 

Tur Presiwenr: Is the Rev. Dr. Hague in the room? If not, we 
will have the pleasure of hearing first, upon the Retrospect, from Rev. 
Dr. T. C. Teasparz, of Tennessee. 
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THE RETROSPECT. 


Mr. President: As I am one of the favored few, still living, who 
were present at the organization of this Society, I have been requested 
to make a few remarks on this Jubilee occasion. This Society was 
born before any unholy sectional animosities had been engendered. 
The eminent brother who presided over the Convention which gave 
birth to this Society was a prominent Georgia Baptist—I refer to the 
Hon. Thomas Stocks. One of the Secretaries of that Convention was 
an honored Professor in the literary and theological institution with 
which I had been connected. The other esteemed Secretary, the 
Nestor of the American pulpit, is still living, and his voice of thanks- 
giving was heard in our assembly this morning. At the organization 
of this Society, no prophet could have foretold its certain and steady 
growth, and its ultimate prosperity and triumph. Ata meeting of 
the Executive Committee, within a month after the organization of 
the Society, on motion of Rev. Charles G. Sommers, seconded by 
Rev. Spencer H. Cone, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

« Resolved, That in view of the wants of our country, and the con- 
sequent duties of our denomination, and in the fear of God, and in 
dependence on His aid, this Committee will endeavor to raise during 
this year, at least the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be expended in 
Domestic Missions.” 

This was thought to be a very great stretch of faith at that time. 
But, sir, behold the amazing contrast! During the first year of the 
existence of this Society, its most sanguine friends did not expect to 
raise more than ten thousand dollars to be expended in the work of Do- 
mestic Missions, and considerably less than that amount was realized. 
The report of the Treasurer for the past year shows that the sum of 
$359.306.38 has been raised and expended in the important work of 
the Society. Inview of the wonderful growth and prosperity of the 
Society, and the good which it has accomplished during the first fifty 
years of its existence, we may well exclaim, with adoring gratitude, 
“What hath God wrought!” 

Mr. President, while it affords me peculiar pleasure to be present 
on this Jubilee occasion, I must confess that that pleasure is mingled 
to some extent with a feeling of solemn sadness. When I remember 
the familiar forms, and the benigant smiles, and the eloquent voices 
of the noble men who were present in the Convention which called 
this Society into being, and then think that of all that honored com- 
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pany only seven or eight remain among the living, I can but feel a 
peculiar sedateness creeping over my mind. “The fathers! where 
are they ?” TI confess to a painful sense of loneliness, as I find myself 
standing almost like the last tree in the forest, amid the tempest and 
the storms that have borne the fathers and so many of my honored 
compeers to the silence of the tomb. We see their familiar faces and 
listen to their eloquent voices no more in our earthly assemblies. 
But I must not dwell on these sad reminiscences. Some of us will 
cross over the river, and greet these sainted loved ones on the ae 
shore, where parting and tears will be known no more. 

Mr. President, I must leave it to others to speak of the struggles 
and difficulties which this Society had to encounter in the infancy of 
its being. They know more about these matters than I do, because 
of their official relation to the Society. But, sir, I must be permitted 
to say that the noble brethren who guided the newly launched bark 
were found to be fully competent to execute the important trust con- 
fided to their care, and through sunshine and storm they managed 
to keep the vessel in proper trim, and directed its course toward the 
desired haven. 

The time will not allow me to give the briefest synopsis of the great 
work which this Society has accomplished during the fifty years of 
its existence, in fostering feeble churches; in establishing new inter- 
ests in destitute fields; in awakening and developing a spirit of en- 
larged beneficence among our brethren throughout the land; im aid- 
ing weak churches in the erection of suitable houses of worship in im- 
portant localities; and in its holy efforts to elevate and improve the 
condition of the freedmen of the South. But, sir, to say nothing 
more, the souls that have been saved throughits instrumentality show 
the good which this Society has accomplished. The full extent of the 
good thus effected can never be estimated until we can better com- 
prehend the worth of the soul. The human soul—what a sublime 
mystery itis! This stupendous emanation! For after all that his- 
tory, and philosophy, and ethics, and oratory, and poetry have writ- 
ten, and said, and sung about the human soul, it still remains a 
sublime, unfathomable mystery. Some estimate of its value may be 
seen in its amazing capacities; in the incalculable price which has 
been paid for its redemption; and in its immortality, and perhaps its 
endless progression. A single soul, in the Saviour’s estimation, is 
worth more than all the material world. He made both the soul and 
the world, and he knew the relative value of each. In the form of 
solemn interrogations, which are far more significant than simple af- 
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firmations, he teaches us distinctly that a man would be an almost 
infinite loser if he should gain the whole world and lose his own soul. 
It is impossible, therefore, to estimate the amount of good which this 
‘Society has accomplished, under God, in the everlasting salvation of 
so many precious souls. In the light of eternity alone can the bene- 
fits of the labors of this Society be fully revealed. Mayit be ours so 
to live and labor that when we are called to leave the watch-towers 
of our spiritual Jerusalem, through the vast serene, like the deep mel- 
ody of an angel’s song, Heaven’s approving voice may be heard: 


“© Servant of God, well done! 
The glorious warfare’s past! 
The battle’s fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 


Tse Prestpenr: I have now the pleasure of introducing to you our 
brother, Jorn Maree, Esa., of Bedford, New York, one of the formers 
of the Society. 


Mr. Marste: I could heartily wish that some other person might 
occupy the position that I do this moment; and I occupy your atten- 
tion simply out of justice to the founder of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

In the early summer of 1831, Elder Going, as he was called, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, invited a 
number of the male members of his church to meet him on a given 
evening at his study. There were some fifteen or twenty present. 
Only three persons are living who were present at that meeting— 
Deacon Daniel Goddard, Hon. Isaac Davis, of Worcester, and myself. 
Iam the only one here. Dr. Going, or Elder Going, as we called 
him, then stated to us the condition of his health. He had been pas- 
tor of that church sixteen years and had had no vacation. He felt 
the need of rest and retirement. Furthermore, his mind had been 
occupied for months as to the moral and religious condition of the 
people in the Western States. He asked leave of absence. He had 
been corresponding with ministers of Boston and vicinity in relation 
to that subject, and it was their opinion that some one should take a 
trip during that summer; and that he was the man. He therefore asked 
leave of absence. Hon. Isaac Davis moved, at his request, to grant 
it; and I had the honor of seconding that motion, with the remark 
that we had better spare him a few months than have him labor until 
he was prostrated and had to resign his pastorate. Bear in mind 
this fact: Elder Going was not pastor simply of the Baptist church in 
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Worcester; he was to all intents and purposes grand pastor of the 
whole Baptist Church. Scarcely an ordination or a council but Elder 
Going must be present. I remember his coming into the county. He 
was the second minister in that county of Worcester that had received, 
as we termed it in those days, a liberal education; and of course his 
influence extended through the whole county. 

He took that trip, and was gone some three or four months, return- 
ing in October. During his absence there was quite a revival, and he 
baptized during the two or three months following some seventy-five 
persons, and then tendered his resignation. I will occupy your time 
a few moments to read his letter to the church, which will give you 
an idea of his feelings and the sacrifice which he made in leaving that 
church. 


To Tue First Baprist CHuRcH IN WORCESTER : 


Dear Breturen: Influenced by an imperious sense of duty, I resign my 
office as pastor of this church, and request you to dismiss me from its further 
exercise. I assure you that I have not arrived at the conclusion to take this 
measure without the most painful feelings. The connection between pastor and 
church I have ever conceived one of the most sacred among men. The present 
connection has existed more than sixteen years, and has, so faras [have known, 
been mutually interesting. In the present case none of the more usual, causes 
exist which produce a separation between minister and people. No discontent 
on my part has induced a wish to remove to another charge, nor on your part 
have itching ears gathered other teachers. No deficiency of support of myself 
and family has driven me from you. You have afforded me a competency, and 
God has blessed me with a good share of contentment. Nor have I been dis- 
tressed by seeming to labor in vain, but rather have had occasion to bless God 
that he has made me of some service in Zion. Further, there seems to be some 
serious objection to my wishing fora dissolution of the connection. At my time 
of life changes are undesirable, and rarely prosperous. A settled home becomes 
more and more desirable as we go down the declivity of life; and more, the 
prospects of increased usefulness which are necessary to justify such an experi- 
ment are often delusive. Add to all the pains of tearing one’s self from those 
whom he loves, and by whom he is loved, of separation from various scenes and 
associations endeared to the heart by time. 

Do you then ask, why leave us? My answer is not that I love the Baptist 
church and society in Worcester less, but that I love the body of Baptists and 
the multitudes who are destitute in the United States more. During my whole 
ministry I have felt constrained by a sense of duty to devote much attention to 
objects of religious charity, and especially for several years past, more time than 
is consistent with the highest advantage of a particular church. Besides, I have 
felt a deep solicitude for some years in the moral condition of the West, and my 
late tour has settled that solicitude in a pretty deep conviction of my duty to 
devote myself to the interest of Home Missions, particularly in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Plainly, a mighty effort must be made, and by the body 
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of evangelical Christians in the United States, and made soon, or ignorance and 
heresy and infidelity will entrench themselves too strongly to be repulsed. And 
in that case it is morally certain that our republic will be overturned and our 
institutions, civil and religious, will be demolished. 

As Baptists we have a deep interest in the work of Western reform; as friends. 
of our common Christianity we are bound to propagate it among the des- 
titute; while as Baptists we should be solicitous that the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, in their primitive form and beauty, should be established at an early period 
in the important valley of the West ; and it is known that the larger proportion 
of the people are destitute of the means of salvation, while probably a thousand 
Baptist churches are without preaching every Sabbath. Our people should be 
stimulated to action by the example of other denominations. The Methodists 
are the most numerous sect in the West, and the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians have a Home Mission Society which now sustains four hundred and 
sixty-one ministers and missionaries. To the existence and success of the pro- 
jected Baptist Home Mission society it is indispensable that the whole time and 
energies of some man should be devoted, and ourfriends, whose opinions ought 
to determine questions of this sort, have said with great unanimity that this 
work belongeth to me. 

Another consideration which has had some influence on my judgment ought 
to be stated. Iam apprehensive (and my physicians are of the same opinion) 
that my health requires more exercise than is consistent with the duties of a 
pastor. It has been for more thana year considerably impaired, and it is 
thought that traveling will be favorable to its improvement. I shall only add, 
that the peculiar condition of my family disallows altogether of my keeping 
house. This circumstance creates a serious embarrassment to one whose 
acquaintances and connection in public business are so extensive, and at the 
same time the intervals of loneliness and solitude which must occur, instead of 
being occupied in study,»would, I fear, occasion a depression of spirit which is 
to be dreaded as at once a source of extreme mental suffering and an occasion of 
undermining my constitution. 

Such are the reasons which satisfy my own mind that my duty requires 
me to leave you. I feel grateful to God that I shall leave you in prosperity. You 
have increased from a handful to a large church. You are at peace among your- 
selves. And if, as I pray and confidently expect, you shall soon call for my suc- 
cessor a man of deep and ardent piety, of talents and learning, of prudence and 
industry, to take the oversight of you in the Lord, there is in my view a fair 
prospect of continued prosperity. Your character for enlightened views, liber- 
ality for the support of religious institutions among yourselves and elsewhere, 
is respectable, and as you are by your location a city set on a hill which cannot 
be hid, if you pursue the same course, others will rejoice in your light, 

I shall carry with me a deep sense of your candor and forbearance towards 
my own imperfections, and of your uniform kindness towards myself and my 
family, in particular and often repeated afflictions with whivh it has been 
visited. 

I do not know whether I shall be chargeable with invidious distinctions, if 
I acknowledge my special obligations to many of the female members of the 
church, an acknowledgement in which my poor wife, I am sure, would most 
heartily join, when her reason is on its throne in her mind. 
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Amid the pains of parting I derive unspeakable consolation from the testi- 
mony of my own conscience, that bating my many imperfections, for which I 
ask forgiveness of God, in simplicity and Godly sincerity, I had my conversa- 
tion among you ; that I have uniformly preached to you the doctrines which I 
most firmly believe, urged on your observance the duties which I feel bound 
myself to perform, and administered the ordinances as I found them in the 
New Testament. 

And when away from you, I shall weep in your adversity as a church, and 
rejoice in your prosperity ; while my prayer shall be that you and your chil- 
dren, and the society connected with you, may find mercy in the day of Jesus 
Christ. 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace, and the God of love and peace will be with you. 

In the Kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, I subscribe myself, 


Your affectionate pastor, 
JONATHAN GOING. 
Worcester, December, 1831. 


The above communication was received January 2d, 1832. After 
expressions of great regret by many members, by words and tears, it 
was reluctantly voted to accept his resignation. 

One word more. Many of you have heard of the Worcester 
Academy. That also originated in the brain of Elder Going. One 
word more. Probably all here are aware of the fact of the return of 
Luther Rice to the United States after he became a Baptist in India, 
and that to arouse a missionary spirit among the Baptist churches he 
traveled extensively through the country. In 1833, in his travels, he 
called at my father’s house and held a meeting. I was too young to 
remember what he said. The point is this: All that has been done 
by the Baptists of the United States in Home and Foreign Missions 
is within the memory of one man. I remember the time before these 
States were formed. I thank God for the changes that has been 
wrought. Godis at the helm and he will assuredly carry forward 
His cause, not only in this country but in foreign lands. (Applause. ) 

Tue Prestpenr: One of the pleasant remembrances of my boy- 
hood is that of Dr. Going. I can see him to-day with his spare 
frame and strong underjaw, indicating character. I used to stand in 
awe of him ; and when I met him on the sidewalk I always walked 
by the curb line, so as to get by him without an admonition. 

T have the pleasure of introducing to you the Rev. Dr. Wm. Hacuz, 
of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Hacun: I see my name is on the programme with the word 
“ Reminiscences,” and I was not here, as I learn, when called. It is 
proper that I should state I was not engaged to be here or to speak ; 
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and I say that, because for over fifty years I have never forfeited an 
engagement ; but this was regarded only as an appointment; and 
when, a few weeks ago, your all wide-awake Secretary spoke of this 
occasion and asked me if I would come to speak a word about Dr. 
Going, I was very sorry to say that on account of bronchial affection 
I had not preached a sermon for three months before, nor made an 
engagement ; and I come here just now in exactly that condition; 
precisely in the state, if I may be allowed to refer to an illustration 
of the excellent Dr. Judson, when standing on the platform at the 
time he was here, and time had not told on me so, he availed himself 
of the voice that I now cannot trust, and said: “Friends: My voice 
is in such a condition that I cannot trust it for five minutes, and for 
that reason I have prepared a paper which I will ask my brother ’— 
referring to me—“at my right hand, Mr. Hague, to read for me to 
to the audience.” Now Iam where he was. For three months past, 
or more, | have not been able to trust myself to speak in a public 
assembly ; and this is the first time I have spoken in a church edifice 
for more than four months. Ithank God that I feel more power of 
voice this morning in this charming atmosphere, than I have for a 
long time past. 

I can speak a word of Dr. Going. Mr. Marble has just stated that 
there is only one here probably who remembers him. You young 
men think it a very long time back when this Society was formed ; 
and you look with reverence upon a man who participated in its 
organization ; perhaps as I felt when a boy, that I would like to see 
and shake hands with a man who had seen Washington; and so I 
suppose I am appreciated as being one who himself saw and knew 
Dr. Going. Fifty-four years have passed since I made his acquaint- 
ance. Your Society is fifty years old. Four years preceding the for- 
mation of the Society I sought his acquaintance. Having left 
Princeton at the close of my first theological year, I went to join 
Newton, and when at Newton, interested in Massachusetts ecclesias- 
tical, and especially Baptist history, I walked about and surveyed the 
towns roundabout, and wondered over the retrospect of so much pro- 
gress. You had as leaders, Stillman, Baldwin, Jonathan Going, and 
Hezekiah Smith ; and there stood in the centre of the most refined 
city in Massachusetts (for years giving the governor to the State), a 
man whom I heard of as Jonathan Going, a leader; and, knowing 
what he must have had to encounter in becoming a minister 
of the church, and the builder of a place like that which he occupied, 
and which had become a centre of power, diffusing its influence 
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throughout all the State—no sooner was I at Newton than it was my 
desire to see him. 

I can only supplement now a little what Mr. Marble has said. I 
need not repeat him. But it was my curiosity to see that man; to 
shake hishand. I felt as if he was a hero. I felt God raised him up 
for a purpose ; and.on my first opportunity Brother Chase sent me 
there on an occasion to preach. I was his guest ; and there I stood 
to learn his history. There I stood before him with an eagerness 
to know more about him ; and I can put in a few words what I then 
learned, and which Mr. Marble has not touched; for I wanted to 
know whence he came, and how he got there, apprehending him in a 
light in which you young men cannot, and that is as a strategist, as 
a soldier, as a man who had wrought great things under difficulties ; 
for at that time, let it be observed, the Baptist denomination was still 
singularly poor and feeble, and every man in Massachusetts had to 
be at times a teacher. The churches were almost nothing ; and they 
were in that condition when Jonathan Going became a pastor ; 
and I was looking back over thirteen years of his pastorate; and so, 
in a little compend, I will give you the whole story. Mr. Marble has 
told you about him as he saw him; but I want to take you further 
back. 

He was of Scotch blood; and he was born in Vermont. The 
Scotch in New England are a good deal alike. The Scotch Yankee 
is the head of all strategists. (Applause.) When you put Scotch 
blood in a Yankee six feet high, weighing two hundred pounds, well 
proportioned, strong in limb, his cheekbones showing a little, as the 
average did in the third generation after they came to New England, 
indicating vigor and executive force, you have him realized. He got 
the common schooling. His uncle, Mr. Kenyon, saw something in 
him and took him in hand and sent him to the academy in Salem, 
Massachusetts, and thence he entered Brown University in 1805. It 
is a glorious thing to say of Brown University, that Going was con- 
verted there in the first year of his college life. As a freshman, 
and before he had completed his college course, not waiting to 
preach under a rhetorical teacher, but bound to preach by his heart’s 
love—he was all on fire—he went forth to preach. The First Church 
in Providence licensed him, and in 1809 he became a theological 
student. He hadn’t been there long before he became skeptical, 
doubted all religion. Do you wonder at that? The atmosphere was 
all cold and chilly with Unitarianism, which then swept over Boston 
and Harvard University, and swept almost all the orthodoxy of Mas- 
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sachusetts away. But there stood the old Baptist church, the ex- 
ponent of evangelical religion, and had stood there through the 
century (applause); and there, when that subtle influence touched 
some of the chief members, Judge Eddy went over; and it was enough 
to shake any ordinary man. The pastor himself was rather weak, 
and no wonder that young Going didn’t know what to believe or 
whether to’ believe anything. He made his escape, however. He 
went to Vermont and there kept the New Testament as his guide, 
and preached that, and came back to Christ with all his force. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

So he was prepared. He was called to the pastorate of Cavendish 
in 1811, and that was an epoch. Of the forty-five Baptist ministers 
residing in this section not one of them had a college education. So 
he had a great deal to do, a wide sphere, and he filled it well, by day 
and by night. For four years he worked with great revivals in his 
_ church; and Worcester then needed just such a man and called him 
in 1815. When I made his acquaintance that day and got all I 
wanted to get out of him, I admired the work, I admired the wisdom 
of that almighty God who had taken him in his boyhood and sent 
him out; and there I stood looking upon that thirteen years’ work. 
That was in 1828. 

In 1829, as Mr. Marble has said, the subject of Home Missions lay 
upon his heart—as you would say, upon his brain. He talked of it 
all the time. It was developing itself in 1829, when I left. I became 
affected with malarial disease, and after the course of a year I left the 
ministry and went to the Chair of Latin and Greek of Georgetown 
College, where I recovered my voice. The First Church of Boston 
called me in 1831, and I was again in the neighborhood of Jonathan 
Going; and then that great enterprise whose fiftieth year you now 
celebrate, and whose glorious work you have been unfolding, was 
then in mind, and he could hardly sleep nights on account of the great 
West. But that is not your great West. Did you observe that in 
the letter Mr. Marble read, it was not your West at all, but quite 
short of it. It was the valley of the Mississippi, and the statistics of 
that valley as to growth and power upheld him. And so he put ina 
letter of resignation. Yes, it was not your West ; you are exalted toa 
higher sphere and a grander outlook anda nobler field. Why, at 
that time—fifty years afterwards, let me tell you, dear friends and 
Mr. President, it is worth your remembrance—a most learned man, 
the finest writer, and, as Daniel Webster said of him once, a very 
promising young man—that was George Hilliard, the author of “Talks 
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on Italy ”—gave a lecture, in which he went on to say, that God, in 
the structure of the world, had declared the decree that on this con- 
tinent there should not be one nation, but two nations; that the 
Rocky Mountains would throw up a barrier, and separate one from 
another, and without more intercourse than could be allowed under 
such circumstances, two nations would be a necessity. And he 
demonstrated it, just as the impossibility of steam navigation from 
one continent to another was demonstrated. Next year Colonel 
Fremont discovered the track that God had made through these 
mountains, and published it in his journal; and I soon after met him 
at Washington, and he was greatly amused that Hilliard had demon- 
strated the utter impossibility of such intercourse between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Coast as would render national unity possible. But 
God works impossibilities, and the impossibilities is the truth some- 
times. Great your field! Now by the tips of your fingers you can 
converse with those that are in San Francisco and all along the Pacific 
shore. 

In 1831, Dr. Going made that journey Mr. Marble has spoken of. 
In 1832, the Society was formed. Four years he was Secretary. He 
was a man who could think. In 1836, he accepted the presidency of 
Granville College ; and, as Mr. Marble said, from having been the 
bishop of central Massachusetts, he actually was the bishop of Ohio, 
and every one looked to him. On November 9, 1844, he left the world 
a record which we now love to commemorate. 

One word I must add. As Mr. Marble took the liberty to go 
a little out of his course and make a reminiscence, so do L to illustrate 
the fact, that all you have done, all that the Baptists have done, is 
within one man’s memory. 


Tur Preswwent: We will now have the pleasure of hearing Rey. J. 
Cirment, of Boston, Mass., also one of the veteran guard. 


Rev. J. Crumenr : Mr. President and Brethren : I have much to say, 
but I cannot say it to-day on this very interesting occasion. I have 
just passed into my seventy-ninth year, and my fifty-eighth year since 
I commenced trying in my feeble manner to preach to lost men Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. I would say, that I am the only one left in 
the Granite State of New Hampshire and the Green Mountain State 
of Vermont, in the Baptist ministry, that went from the plow to the 
pulpit, and from the pulpit back to the plow, without any course of 
biblical or theological training for the Christian ministry; and 
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although I am tall, I can be short—and have sometimes been obliged 
to be for want of stock. (Laughter.) 

In New Hampshire, among the Baptist ministers that I have known 
and can remember, the oldest one is a Newport minister who has 
just passed his ninetieth birthday. Dr. Cummings, of Concord, 
comes next, if I am correct; and I suppose that Elder Coombs, 
eighty-four years old, comes next. I come up to seventy-nine, and 
the excellent Elder Hooper, seventy-five years old, comes next in age, 
and Elder Gage, of Concord, comes next. We compose the old min- 
isters of New Hampshire and Vermont. I can remember, not three 
weeks ago, in my last field of labor, Chester, I preached in the morn- 
ing in the Congregational church, in the afternoon in the Baptist 
church, at an out station, Walnut Hills, at five o’clock, and then went 
back to the village and attended the seven o’clock meeting. (Applause.) 
I can go back to the time when some of the largest churches in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire were not yet organized. I had my resi- 
dence in an adjoining town long before the Baptist church in Concord, 
New Hampshire, came into existence. I very distinctly remember 
Elder Taylor, who went to Michigan and built a female seminary as 
his life work. I can go back over these scenes and remember these 
old veterans, of whom the world was hardly worthy, whom the world 
hardly appreciated in their self-denying and cross-bearig work, 
planting the standard of the Cross on the hills and in the valleys of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. (Applause.) I remember very well 
about the ministry of Christ in Hanover, when that institution of 
learning was first planted, for nobody then had a classical knowledge. 
I remember very well the old general complaint because we dressed 
so poorly when we went out to preach, and the complaint that went 
out from Hanover: “You must dress your ministers a little better;” 
but I said, I never knew the brethren to preach so well as when the 
rags flapped most. 

I hear the rap of that gavel, and I generally calculate to be 
subordinate to the powers that be, especially if they be ordained 
of God. But as all the others have gone over their time, I want 
to say just one word about the money question. You come 
here to ask for money, and you preach for money. Money answers 
all things, I know, and the love of money is said to be the root of all 
evil. I hope none of the doctors of divinity will get into this love, 
and that this love may not get through into any of our hearts. I 
want to say in regard to raising money, what I said in the family 
this morning where I was stopping, that if it was not for the fact that 
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many of our Baptist brethren are poor, I should be ashamed to let 
the world know that between two and three million Baptist brethren 
in the United States of America do not raise more money for the home 
field, and carry the Gospel to the ends of the earth and give it to 
the Jew and Gentile, the rich and the poor, on the face of the whole 
earth. My brethren, we ought to be humble before God, because we 
are not more faithful in our stewardship in preaching the Gospel; for 
we know the Baptist church is under the commission, ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” I rejoice 
that Tam here. I may never meet some of you again, and I thank 
God from this time forth, and take courage in knowing that the power 
of the Cross is saving the world—not only North America, but the 
whole world. 


Tue Presipenr: The celebrated Dr. Bushnell preached a sermon 
on this love of money once, in which he said : “ You notice, my breth- 
ren, that it does not say ‘money;’ it is love of it—I wish I had more 
money myself.” Mr. Morehouse will introduce the next speaker. 


Dr. Morernovsr: Rev. Supply Chase, of Michigan. I began my min- 
istry in 1864, in East Saginaw, Michigan, as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. We worshipped in a little hall 
that accommodated about 100 people, seated with common chairs, 
and no carpet on the floor. As the floors were uncarpeted, the people . 
coming in made considerable noise. At my ordination, our Brother 
Chase was present. I shall never forget a part of his charge to the 
congregation. I thinkit would bea good one to give to congregations 
gathering now. Ihave forgotten all but one sentence, it was this: 
“Brethren, be in time; don’t come thundering in half an hour late.” 
(Laughter. ) 


Rey. Suppiy Cuasz, Michigan: Mr. President and Brethren: I think, 
sir, perhaps I may go backa little. Iam afraid ofthatgavel. The first 
commission I received—I am going to talk about missionary life, these 
brethren haven’t any of them been in the mill, I guess, as I have— 
I received in February, 1836, forty-six years ago last February, signed 
by Brother Luther Crawford, of blessed memory, I am the sole sur- 
vivor, I suppose, of the sixteen men commissioned by this Society in 
the third year of its existence, or rather the commencement of the 
fourth. Istand here to-day as their representative. It is said of 
Napoleon’s Old Guard, after coming out of a battle where they 
had been decimated, that when the roll was called, the name of 
every soldier was kept on the roll and the survivors answered 
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for him; the answer was: “Dead on the field!” I answer for those 
fifteen men to-day: “Dead on the field!” They died as Christian 
soldiers die. They fought their good fight, they kept the faith, they 
received their crown of glory, I apprehend, at the hands of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, sir, for a little pioneer missionary life. Michigan was then a 
territory—I must confine my remarks to her—and the immigrants 
were the production of New York and New England, with a sprinkling 
of Jerseymen and some Pennsylvanians. A better class never peo- 
pled anew country. I don’t believe that on the face of the earth there 
was ever such a company of men and women that settled a new land. 
They were the very cream of New York, men that couldn’t be bound 
up here; men that wanted to spread themselves. Your Secretary 
here would not have been half so large a man as he is to-dayif it were 
not that he had beento Michigan. When I first saw him there the 
frontier had got over into the Saginaw Bay, or the Saginaw River, 
and he didn’t look as though he was going to make much; but we 
found him there as he said, in a building that was gotten up for a 
wagon shop, I should think, and you know what he said about its 
furniture. It stood right over one of the bayous of the Saginaw River, 
where he could get the good salubrious breezes, and you see what he 
has grown to (laughter). He isa man among men now. He has 
taken the liberty to introduce me; I will introduce him. (Laughter 
and applause.) That was pioneer life. The missionary’s life at that 
time in Michigan was among the pioneers; they had gone into the 
wilderness when the land had to be subdued and reduced, and the 
first business of aman was to get up a little cabin in the wilderness 
somewhere to shield his wife and babies—for those men all had babies; 
and the missionaries were a good deal so (laughter)—I won’t get 
through in ten minutes. 

Tue Prestpent: Five minutes. 

No, sir; you promised me ten, They went there to make money, 
to get great farms. A good many of them had been converted, and 
a good many of them had not, and they all wanted the land that lay 
around. We had to follow them where they went, and had to fare as 
they fared. They had carried a little money with them, and I had 
the promise from this Society—my commission stated this—that I was 
commissioned for one year to preach the Gospel in Pontiac and the 
region roundabout, at a salary of one hundred dollars, that is all; and 
by the region roundabout I suppose you meant to take in all the land 
that I could cultivate, or thought I could. As my Brother Clement 
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says, three times a day, preaching in three different places, was the 
custom with us. 

The first thing, I said, was the cabin ; the second thing was ordi- 
narily a log school-house ; for these men that went from New York 
and New England carried the school-house with them for their chil- 
dren. These were the only places of gathering that we had, except- 
ing where they had barns and dwelling-houses which they would 
throw open to us, and which was a common thing. I preached a 
great many times, weeks at a stretch, in dwelling-houses. At one 
place I held a protracted meeting for three weeks in a whisky-tavern, 
fighting the demon right in his cave, and God gave us the victory. 
The keeper promised to shut down his bar while I was preaching ; 
that was all I could get out of him ; but the Lord saved his wife. 
And so the work went on. You see it wasn’t much of a place for 
reading sermons. (Laughter.) The ordinary proclamation for a 
meeting was like this: “There will be preaching at such a school- 
house at early candle-light, and be sure to fetch a candle.” Some- 
times we got one, and sometimes three or four, and we got enough 
light out of them to make darkness visible, but not enough to read a 
sermon by. (Laughter.) A man couldn’t stop long enough to hear 
asermon read. We had to take men on the wing, as the duck- 
hunters do up on the lake shore. They hadn’t much time to spend 
in listening te such sermons. They didn’t like them ; they had 
heard those kind down here. (Laughter and applause.) 

Now, sir, I want to say one thing more, and that is just this: I 
have not heard a word of our sisters—the wives of these men. There 
was as glorious a company of women that stood side by side with 
those men as you could find anywhere—(applause)—women that 
knew how to keep house, women that knew how to live on a little, 
how to cut their garment according to the cloth they had ; and one 
of them that I knew, when her husband needed a new coat (we 
hadn’t any tailors around there), took the old coat of her husband 
apart, piece by piece, and cut the pattern by laying the old cloth on 
the new; and so she cut and worked, and ripped and sewed, until 
she got a new coat for her husband. I say they were the grandest 
workers in the salvation of men that we had in the State of Michi- 
gan. (Applause. ) 


Tur Present We will now have the pleasure of hearing Rav. 
Dr. Puarcettus Catrcrx, whom many of you will recognize as the 
former editor of the Chronicle of this city. 
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Mr. President: I don’t rise to make a speech, because the ground 
has been occupied. Ever since I came into your meeting, the day 
before yesterday, I have been waiting to have these facts brought 
forward which have been rehearsed by Brother Marble and Brother 
Hague. 

I have the happiness of knowing the primary steps that were 
taken for the organization of this body, and at the suggestion of Dr. 
Going, I visited New Orleans as a missionary from this body in 1834, 
in order to see what could be done with a wealthy old bachelor 
there who desired to do something to build up a church. But he 
proved to be past hope —he had got too crochety to do anything with 
him ; and though I believe he was expected to leave $300,000 or 
$400,000 to benevolent institutions, he never left a cent. As these 
topics have been dwelt upon, I want to say two things merely. 

The oue is, that the Baptist denomination owes its existence as an 
organic unity to the facts that have been rehearsed this morning. 
Dr. Wayland, in his history of Mr. Judson, says, at the time that 
Luther Rice landed in New York, they didn’t know where to look. 
The Baptist denomination had no centre, no organism, and the 
churches in one part of the country didn’t know what the churches 
in the other portions of the country were doing, and there was no 
organic unity among them. And see what we now behold, and what 
are the results! This Society, the Foreign Missionary Societies, our 
Educational Societies, and the vast increase of the denomination! It 
has become a unit in power. 

And one other thing I want to say, and that is that we are not 
alone in this field. We are aiming to Christianize these immigrants 
that are coming in from all parts of the earth ; to Christianize them, 
to Americanize them, and to baptize them if we can ; but there are 
other great Societies that are going into the same field, to Christianize 
and Americanize them. I allude to the Presbyterian organization, 
the Congregationalists, the Episcopalians, and the Methodists, with 
their Home Mission Societies, who are making great efforts in the 
West ; so that we go as a single branch of a great army;.and I thank 
God that he is using all these means—that we have these various 
organizations. 


The congregation united in singing a hymn. 


Tue Prestornr: You will now have the pleasure of listening to 
Rev. Lemvrt Moss, D.D., of Indiana, on the “ Results of Home Mis- 
sion Work for Fifty Years.” ; 
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RESULTS OF HOME MISSION WORK. 


Mr. President: I find myself suffering this morning froma very 
severe cold. The sudden change of climate from the free and un- 
changeable West to the stifling air of the city has been a little too 
much for me. I hardly know why Iam called upon to speak at this 
point with reference to this part of the programme ; and yet I have 
a little claim, perchance, to this honor. It was my privilege to suc- 
ceed the honored Going in the pastorate at Worcester. I had the 
honor of being the class-mate of the present Secretary in college, 
and so I stand between them, and lay my hand upon them both. 
This Society began, we are told, with Dr. Going, and it has been 
“soing”’ ever since, until to-day its cry is “more house,” and more 
everything, in this great work. 

I shall not dwell upon the statistics which have been spread before 
you by the Secretary, and by other speakers upon this platform. 
You have all the figures—the number of missionaries, the number of 
visits, the number of baptisms, and the number of churches—and the 
Baptists are so good at multiplying and dividing that I need not 
dwell upon the figures. 

There are three things, three general thoughts, that are in my mind 
this morning as connected with the results of the work of this Society 
during the past fifty years. And the first is this: This Society has 
assisted in demonstrating the brotherhood of the Baptist body. The 
movement began in the interest that those who were living at the 
hearth-stone felt for those that had wandered forth into the wilder- 
ness and distant places. The work began in thoughts of love and of 
interest for those that had gone to take possession of the inheritance 
of this great people ; and as you watch the earliest movements of the 
first missionaries from New York and New England, as they went 
forth, you see it was love, it was thoughtfulness, it was care for those 
that, in the midst of peril and privation, were standing for Christ. 
And when sometimes, in our feelings of loneliness, in our thoughts of 
devotion, in the questionings of our hearts in our Western homes, we 
wonder whether our brethren think of us, whether, after all, with the 
simplicity of our organization, and the absence of ecclesiastical pomp 
and form and power, our brethren are thinking of us; this Society, with 
its increasing facilities, with its multiplying agencies, with its numer- 
ous mouthpieces everywhere, demonstrates before us the spiritual 
oneness of this growing brotherhood. And so they are uniting us, 
and so they are cementing us, and so they are making us feel the one- 
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ness of our spirit, and the oneness of our energy and of our power. 
Lhonor this Society, I love it, because it has done so much to make 
us not only one, but to make us feel our oneness, and so impress 
upon us, and demonstrate before us, the brotherhood—the loving, 
the sympathetic, unforgetting brotherhood of this great Baptist body. 

Another thing this Society has done during these fifty years, of 
which their statistics are but the symbols. It has shown to us that 
the spiritual interests of our people are their dominant interests. 
Some things have been settled by the preaching of the Gospel, all 
over this country, during these fifty years ; and among the things so 
settled is this, that man has a heart, that he is by his very nature a. 
child of God, and that the incoming of the Gospel and the quicken- 
ing of the Holy Spirit lead him to recognize and embrace and re- 
joice in this wondrous truth, brought out, made practical, and made 
effective in Jesus Christ. We sometimes think, and with reason, 
that men’s material interests—that their worldly ambition, that the 
projects and enterprises that engross their thought, all through the 
week, are the things that control them, that dominate them ; but, 
week by week, as the heralds of the Cross, as the missionaries of this 
body on the frontier, in places of sparse population, bring the 
truth of the Gospel, commending themselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God, they demonstrate before us, year after 
year, this precious truth, that, after all, that which is deepest, most 
central, most vital, most effective, and most controlling in the human 
heart, is the relationship to God. It is a sign of encouragement ; it 
is a proof of our origin ; it is something that has to do with our 
destiny, that, after all, if you can sink the artesian well into the 
hearts of men, and find there, through the illuinination of the Spirit 
of God, and the quickening grace of His truth, this living water, you 
find that which controls, which dominates, and which guides ; and 
this Society has done it, and does it for every man that stands and 
looks out upon our life, with all its feverishness, and with all its strife. 
It isa matter of great comfort and encouragement to know that, in 
the presence of'a free Gospel, with the constant and persistent 
declaration of the truth as it is in Jesus, we can say, after all, that 
which must be said, that this Society has demonstrated for us the 
great and encouraging truth that men’s spiritual interests and rela- 
tionships are dominant. 

There is a third thought closely connected with this. This Home. 
Mission Society has assisted also in demonstrating the great truth, 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the solvent for all our national 
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perils and difficulties. Believe me, this great experiment of liberty 
in this magnificent land of ours, larger than the Roman Empire in 
its widest extent—this magnificent experiment for freedom here will 
never be permanently hindered or interfered with by any policy of 
Yrepression, or any edict that says to any of the world’s inhabitants: 
“Hands off!” (Applause.) You can build an orrery by taking 
wooden balls and piercing them with iron rods, regulating their dis- 
tances and relations to each other, and call it a wooden symbol of 
your solar system ; but you can never build a solar system itself in 
that way. God’s universe is constructed by the energy of the forces 
lodged in the hearts of the suns and the planets, and they constitute 
this marvel before us; and a free people will never be constituted or 
held together by any iron band. They must be held together by 
something that is powerful enough to assimilate and purify and ele- 
vate and unify all those discordant elements that may come within 
its range. And believe me, the sun of our Republic will set for ever- 
more when it is demonstrated that the Gospel of Jesus Christ has not 
power enough to purify the hearts of men and hold them together in 
loving relationship, (Applause.) You have before you here some of 
the national rays that enter into the prismatic glory of our national 
life; and that which is to synthetize these, which is to blend them 
together, and make the white light of a perfect freedom, is the 
‘Gospel of Jesus Christ. And so I thank God for the work of this 
Society, because it has demonstrated before us in fifty years of its 
history its ability to do this. Hvery missionary of this Society has 
been an apostle of freedom; every preacher of this Society has been 
a spiritual agent of our great Government, carrying everywhere 
thoughts of civil freedom, of intellectual culture, springing out of a 
conscious relationship to God, and the presence of a noble energy 
nd religious power. And soIdo thank God and take courage— 
feeling the current of this multitudinous immigration all about us, 
with all the perils and evils that are present—I do thank God for 
what has been demonstrated in fifty years of the history of this 
Society, that here is the solvent and here is the hope of our Republic 
and our national life. The Cross of Jesus Christ is the conservative 
element in our literature (applause), and it is the conservative ele- 
ment in our politics, in our religious life. JI don’t undervalue gov- 
ernment, I have no disparaging word to say of our legislators, 
national, State, or municipal ; but I do say, in the light of the proof 
of the past fifty years of the history of this Society, that after all, the 
agency by which our land is to be consolidated and unified and lifted 
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up and made the herald of peace to the world, and the example of 
power to the ends of the earth, is in the simple story of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as it is read from an open Bible and as it is uttered 
by a mother’s lips. (Great applause.) 

Tu Presipent: Our next exercises will be addresses by represen- 
tatives of nine nationalities and peoples, among whom the Society 
has wrought. Dr. Morehouse is personally acquainted with each of 
these, and I will ask him to introduce them. 

Dr. Morrnovse : I am happy to introduce to you first, Rev. G. A. 
Scuutre, pastor of the First German Baptist Church of New York, 
and Secretary of the Hast German Conference. The church of which 
he is pastor has been fostered by the Home Mission Society, and of 
which you may hear presently. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONALITIES. 


Mr. President and Brethren of the Society : I consider it a great 
privilege to speak in behalf of that class of our foreign popula- 
tion coming from the German Fatherland. J can say that I am most 
proud of being a representative of the millions of Germans who have 
made this country their home, and who in spite of all their follies 
and un-American customs and habits, have done so much for the 
material welfare of this country. (Applause.) But I am exceedingly 
grateful that I can count myself in that number of my countrymen 
who have inscribed upon their banner that glorious inscription, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” (Applause.) At the time of 
my conversion, I was urged to join an English-speaking church, 
because at that time I could speak a little English, and to-day, Mr. 
President, I am glad that I did not yield to the temptation, if temp- 
tation it may be called, and that I am a representative and can 
appear before you as one of the German Baptists of this country. 

In 1845, a young German from Switzerland arrived in the City of 
New York. He professed conversion in his old home at a very early 
age. He was a young man of extraordinary gifts and talents, and 
self-sacrificing labor in the cause he professed to love. Rev. Mr. 
Somners, pastor of the South Baptist Church in this city, madé the 
acquaintance of this young man and baptized him, on the profession 
of his faith, by immersion, and procured for him from the Board of 
the Home Mission Society an appointment to labor among the Ger- 
mans in this city. His labors were not in vain. The next year a 
little church was organized with twelve members, with the name of 
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the First German Baptist Church of New York City. This was the 
first German missionary appointed by the Society; and his labors, 
and the labors of that church, were not in vain. Iam happy to state, 
Mr. President, that this church is in existence to-day, and that it is 
doing an efficient work, and trying to pay back every cent of the 
money that ever came out of the Treasury of this Society for its 
support. And I think that some years ago every cent of money 
expended on this field wag paid back into the Society. (Applause.) 
This church is paying annually an average of one hundred dollars to 
the Home Mission Society, as will be shown by the reports and 
statistics, and is paying yearly about one hundred dollars for the 
support of German missionaries and education of German mission- 
aries to go to the Far West. This church, the first German church 
supported by the Home Mission Society, has given to our work ten 
German missionaries, and with two or three exceptions they are all 
active men, and stand in the fold laboring for the cause of Christ, 
laboring for the same object you, my brethren, are laboring for. 
Men like our Brother Gubelmann, whom you heard yesterday, men 
like Brother Haselhuhn, editor of our German papers, men that 
command the respect of our American friends, have gone out of the 
First German Church of the Home Mission Society, and are doing 
good work for Christ. 

And now tell me that the money does not pay that is expended for 
German missionary churches in the East or in the West! New 
York, although Philadelphia was the first to establish a German 
church, became the centre of power for our work among the Germans, 
being the gate for the many thousands of immigrants that come into 
this country. Soon other churches were organized, and we look 
back to-day and count over one hundred and forty churches, with a 
membership of nearly twelve thousand. You may consider the 
growth of our work among the Germans not very rapid, if you look 
merely at the numbers, but every one familiar with this work will con- 
sider it a very successful one when he takes into account the difficul- 
ties we have had to encounter ; and I hope that there are very few 
men in this audience who have no idea of the difficulties we have to 
encounter. We have to fight with infidelity, with positive, down- 

_right materialism, We have to fight with those who adopt the terri- 
ble watchword, ‘‘ There is no God.” 

Dr. Morznovse : I expected, up to this point, to have the pleasure 
of introducing to the Society, Rev. J. A. Edgren, who is engaged in 
the erection of a new building for the Scandinavian department in 
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the Theological Seminary of Chicago. As he is not present, I will 
introduce our brother, Rev. O. Linpx, the pastor of the Scandinavian 
Church in this city, who came to this church about a year ago, when 
it had amembership of sixty, and which to-day has increased to more 
than one hundred and eighty. 

Rev. O. Linvu: Mr. President: Ihave been sitting here now two days, ~ 
and have listened with great interest to the different speakers for dif- 
ferent States, and I have come to a certain conclusion, that nearly every 
one has tried to get or put as much fire in his address as possible; and 
now when an opportunity is given to me to speak a little in regard 
and in behalf of the mission work among the Scandinavians, I will 
not let it pass me by. Iam sorry that I am not prepared, because I 
have been waiting for Brother Edgren from Chicago nearly to this 
minute: so I can hardly say anything of interest. I will only try to 
give you a little history of the work among the Scandinavians, espe- 
cially among the Swedes. 

In 1853, the first Swedish Baptist Church in this country, and I can 
say the first Swedish Baptist Church in the whole world, was organ- 
ized in Rock Island, Illinois, and supported partly by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Then, the membership was about 
eight or ten; and to-day there are one hundred and twenty Swedish 
Baptist churches in this country, with about six thousand five hundred 
members. (Applause.) I came to this country in 1866. Then there were 
two Baptist churches in Illinois, three in Iowa, and about four or five 
in Minnesota. To-day we have eight in Illinois, twelve or fifteen in 
Towa, thirty-one Swedish in Minnesota, four Norwegian, and five 
Danes. At that time there was no Swedish Baptist Church in Kan- 
sas, none in Nebraska, none in Dakota Territory, and none anywhere 
else ; but now we have about twelve or fifteen in Kansas, about ten or 
twelve in Nebraska, about half a dozen in Dakota Territory, and we 
have five or six in Michigan, one in New York City, one in Worces- 
ter, one in Boston, and one in Providence, Rhode Island, one in 
Brooklyn, lately organized, of about one hundred and twenty-five 
members, and one in Bridgeport, Connecticut, organized less than 
three months ago. I should like to say, if you will give me another 
moment, that a week ago last Monday there landed in Castle Garden 
two thousand Swedes, and two days after, on Wednesday afternoon, 
four hundred and fifty; and about a third of these were Baptists, and 
every one belonged to the Good Templars’ Society in Sweden. (Ap- 
plause.) They were going directly to form a colony in Dawson 
County, Nebraska, and next July we are expecting that three or four 
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hundred more Good Templars will go to the same place. And now, 
dear brethren and sisters, I can only cry, “Come and help us ;” we 
_ have the doors open, and the heart is open, and we cannot do any- 
thing without preachers and missions. (Applause). 


Dr. Morenovssr: Rev. E. 8. Sunth, of Wisconsin, who was to repre- 
sent the Norwegians, and Rey. N. P. Jensen, of Chicago, who was to 
represent the Danes, are not present. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you now, Rey. A. L. Tuerrmn, 
of Quebec, Canada, who represents our French work. 


Rey. A. L. Turrrmen: Mr. President: Only five minutes for a 
Frenchman! It is pretty hard. When, in 1836, the heroic, the 
gifted, and the devoted Madam Feller, of Switzerland, reached 
the Richelieu River, and there knelt on the wet sand and in the 
falling rain, and implored God’s blessing upon benighted 
Canada, and brought the Gospel of Jesus Christ, there was 
not at the time one French Protestant Canadian in the whole 
Dominion of Canada, and I question if there was one in the 
American Union ; and to-day, as the representative of that French 
Canadian nationality in this assembly, it is my exquisite pleasure to 
bring to you, brethren, the Christian and fraternal greeting and salu- 
tation of over thirty-five thousand French Protestant Canadians. 
(Applause.) When this same woman began her work at Grande 
Ligne, teaching young children to read, the ignorance and the super- 
stition lying as a pall upon the province of Quebec was indeed 
appalling, with hardly any educational advantages, and no Gospel 
and no Bible knowledge ; and consequently there was very little 
spiritual or temporal prosperity. Now there are in the field, both in 
Canada and New England, no less than eighty missionaries preaching 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in my own language; and there have 
been formed since the beginning of this work, in the year 1836, no 
less than forty churches; one hundred preaching mission stations 
have been opened ; and among the five thousand young people who, 
in the institute at Grande Ligne, and other similar institutions, have 
received an education, partly or wholly, there are a large proportion 
who to-day are occupying responsible, and some of them eminent 
positions, as ministers of the Gospel, as lawyers, as professors, as 
journalists, as physicians, and as teachers. 

And now, what has brought about this great change? Such noble 
and self-denying efforts as are put forth by your missionaries in New 
England, working among the French ; and such noble and self- 
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sacrificing acts of devotion and sympathy as this Society has shown 
our Grande Ligne Mission, when, in the year 1848, the year in which 
I was born, youcame to the rescue—when you were a weaker Soci- 
ety than now—and taking her in your embrace, in your loving and 
sympathetic arms, and carrying her over a financial slough of despond, 
you set her again upon her feet in a smooth road bed, and bade her 
God-speed in her God-appointed work. I rejoice in the opportunity 
to express to you our love and our gratitude for what you have done 
and what you are doing for our people. But when French Canadians 
are pouring into this Union by thousands annually, with this inscrip- 
tion upon their banner, “ Notre religion, notre langue, notre institu-~ 
tions ”»—‘‘ Our religion, our language, our institutions ”—you will see 
they do not come with the intention of becoming American citizens, 
much less Protestants ; but I say they must be hard to digest if the 
American people don’t assimilate them. They may, however, become 
American citizens, and they do become so, without becoming Protes- 
tant ; and it seems to me, Mr. President, that the political interest of 
this country, as well as the prosperity of Zion, demands that an effort 
be put forth to Christianize and evangelize this people ; and I rejoice 
to know that this Society is doing such a good work among my peo- 
ple in this country. (Applause). 


Dr. Morznouse: The next speaker is the representative of a people 
among whom the Society wrought from 1865 to 1874, and among 
whom the Society is just now resuming the work, and proposes to do 
more in the future. Ihave the pleasure of introducing Rey. Pasio 
Ropriaurz, recently from Mexico,a student in the Southern Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Rev. Pasto Roprieurz: My Christian Friends and Brethren: I 
appear before you at the request of your Secretary, Rev. Dr. More- 
house. I must ask you to give me a patient and an attentive hear- 
ing, because I am only a beginner in the use of the English language. 
I shall speak as distinctly as possible, so I trust you may be able to 
understand me.. A few months ago I could speak no Enelish, but 
by the great kindness of the professors and students of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, I have made very good progress in 
the study of the language. They have helped me by talking or read- 
ing with me one or two hours every day. However, I would not con- 
sent to speak before so great and intelligent a body if my feelings, 
my heart, did not compel me. I come to speak for my people who 
need the light of the Gospel. 
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Some of you, if not all, know of the Baptist missionaries who are 
preaching the Gospel in Mexico. They are Brother T. M. Westrup, 
Brother W. M. Flournoy, and Brother Quirino Montez. Brother 
Westrup, who is appointed by your Society, has under his charge the 
four churches inthe Nuevo Leon State. The first and central one of 
these four churches is the one at Monterey, the capital of the State; 
second, the Montemorelos church, seventy-five miles toward the 
south from Monterey; third, the Los Ebanos church, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles toward the southeast from the capital; fourth, 
the Santa Rosa church, distant from the first about fifteen miles north- 
east. He visits each of these once every month. Brother Westrup 
is much loved by the people. He isa wise, good man, and well-edu- 
cated in the Bible, and is, therefore, able to teach the people. I see, 
since I have been in the Seminary at Louisville, that Brother West- 
rup explains the Bible and lectures very much like the professors do. 
He understands French and Greek, and is studying Hebrew, and, 
though an Englishman by birth and raising, he can instruct me in 
the Spanish, my native language. I call him a good missionary, full 
of love, patience, and humility. 

Brother Flournoy is the missionary appointed by the Southern 
Baptist Convention. He attends to the Coahuila State churches, 
which are, first, the Villa del Progreso church; second, the 
Juarez church, about twenty-two miles north from the first; third, 
Musquiz church, sixty-five miles westward from the first. He also 
visits these once every month. He is highly spoken of by the 
people. I do not know him so well as I know Brother Westrup. 

Brother Montez is appointed by this Society to help Brother West- 
rup in his work. He is one of the natives, and does much good. He 
is not educated like Brother Westrup, but he has the truth in his 
heart, and loves to work for the Master. I have now given you an 
idea of the Baptist missionaries and their work. The number is too 
small, the laborers too few for the great work to be done in Mexico. 
Let us pray the Lord of the harvest to send more laborers. 

Let me speak briefly about the needs of the churches. Our 
churches in Mexico are in great need of houses for worship. We 
must have more of these in order that we may be able to carry on 
preaching at different places. We need Sunday-schools, too, very 
much. Here the Bible can be taught to the people. The people 
now are ready for the Bible. They want relief from the oppressions 
and impositions of Rome. They want the Bible. They say the 
priest is corrupt, and they wish the priest no longer. I know this is 
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true. All classes feel it. The ignorant and educated, the lawyers 
and other professional men want a change. So we must have Bibles. 
and tracts, and books for the people to read. Then they can see the 
beauty and purity of the true religion. Mexico, my brethren, is now 
like the plowed fields waiting for the seed, and it seems like the 
great God of our salvation is ready to water the ground if we will sow 
the seed. Then, Christian friends, let us go forward and possess the 
land for the Master. The superstitious Catholics begin to see that 
there is not purity and piety in the priests, and they wish to confess 
to the true priest—Jesus Christ, the great high priest of the Chris- 
tians. 

The great thing is to give them the Bible. By doing this we will 
give them the light which will chase away the darkness of night and 
bring them from under the dreary shadow of Rome ; for David says, 
“the entrance of Thy words giveth light.” Then we must have more 
men to teach the people. The man of Macedonia comes to Pauiin a 
vision by night. He says to Paul, “Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” And straightway Paul sought to go to them. I hear the 
sad and anxious cry of my people, “Come over into Mexico and 
help us.” Now, will we be like Paul? Then go straightway and 
help the needy. Go while the sound rings in your ears, give them 
the news, teach them about Jesus, give them the message of life and 
salvation. I could speak much to you about this—my people need 
your help, and my heart is sore for them. Let the thirsty have the 
living water, and the hungry the bread of life. (Applause.) 

I speak a word in addition and close. I-wish to thank this Society 
in behalf of the Gospel churches in Mexico for all your benefits to 
them, for preachers you have sent them, and the other help you have 
bestowed. May God’s rich grace and blessing reward your kindness. 
May the help you give be like the widow’s oil, like the mustard seed, 
like the fishes and loaves that fed the multitude ; and it shall be so, 
for God says concerning His truth, “It shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” (Great applause. ) 


Dr. Morernovuse: I have the pleasure now of introducing our 
brother, and a former missionary of this Society in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Cuu Yow, and I will ask Brother Abbott, of whose church he 
was a member, to say just a word of introduction. 


Dr. Assorr: I wish to say that the papers this morning have mis- 
represented me as to the point of my own conviction; and I.wish to 
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say that I have never said in your hearing that I am opposed to 
Chinese immigration as a whole—only to the helot immigration. 

With respect to my brother, a better brother and truer Christian 
and more faithful servant to the Lord Jesus Christ, to the extent of 
his ability, Ihave never known. TI take great pleasure in seconding 
the first introduction of our brother in Christ, Cuu Yow. 

Chu Yow then made a few remarks concerning his missionary 
work in Oakland, California. No report was obtained. 

Dr. Morrnovsr: I have the pleasure of stating that we shall be 
favored with a Chinese rendering of the hymn “Happy Day,” by 
Brother Chu Yow and Brother Hock Ling. 

Dr. Tuomas: Mr. President: before you go on, just let me say, 
Brother Hock Ling is the superintendent of our Chinese School of 
about forty members, in Brooklyn, and Brother Chu Yow is from 
Oakland; and Brother Abbott and myself shake hands in Christian 
fellowship. 

“Happy Day” was sung; after which Hock Ling sang alone, 
“The Home Over There.” 

The singing was greatly applauded. 

Dr. Morrnouse: I have the pleasure now of introducing WatL-LE-LU, 
whose English name is Nathaniel Potts, an Indian student in the 
Indian school at Tahlequah, Indian Territory. 

Wat-tr-Lu: Brethren of the Home Mission Society: It is with 
much diffidence that I appear before you. I have -never, till now, 
been beyond the limits of the Indian Territory, nor been permitted 
to mingle with white men, excepting the very few who dwell among 
my people. Seeing now, and realizing more fully the benefits of 
your civilization, makes me the more grateful for an opportunity of 
speaking a few words for my people. (Applause.) I have learned 
somewhat of the great work which your Society is doing in the 
country; that through its agency churches are built up, pastors and 
missionaries are sustained, and in various parts of the country 
schools for the training of preachers and Christian teachers are 
aided; and it all seems to mea grand work, for it tends,to elevate 
and Christianize the people, and thus extend the cause of Christ. It 
shows me that you are putting forth large endeavors to secure what 
you express in your motto, “North America for Christ,” and that 
you are endeavoring to make these words true words. But it seems 
to me when you say “North America for Christ,” that means the 
Indian, too. I am glad that you are doing so much for the Freed- 
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men, the Chinese, the Germans, and the people of all nationalities as 
they settle in the country. Iam glad that you endeavor to follow 
them so readily and speedily to their Southern and Western homes, 
with the missionary and the Bible. 

But there are my people, the original inhabitants of this land, 
how have they been driven, with no secure abiding place, 
rather than followed with the missionary and the Bible! It is 
for them now, so long a time after their contact with the whites, 
that I speak; for them, many thousands of whom are still un- 
civilized and counted savages, so long a time after the door 
was open for the white men to give them schools and churches and a 
Christian civilization. What grand achievements have*been wrought 
in the world, and by the American people, since Christianity and 
European civilization were first brought to these shores. Great 
strides have been made in all material progress, and the work of 
civilization is now going on in almost every land under the sun. Yet, 
the Indians, who have always inhabited this land in common with 
you, are still counted savages, and with some, even at this late day, 
the question of their ultimate civilization is still a doubtful one. 
They are a people that know their rights, and have always dared to 
maintain them so far as they have been able. (Applause.) They 
are not destined to a final extermination so long as the bright sun 
shines upon this broad continent of ours. (Applause.) But where 
they have a fixed and unmolested habitation they are increasing in num- 
bers, as though it was their settled purpose not conveniently to die out 
and thus rid the American people of their responsibilities regarding 
them. (Applause. ) And could the various tribes that have been removed 
from place to place, in different parts of the country, be induced to 
make, of their own accord, their permanent abode in this Indian 
Territory, it would be the best thing that could be done for them. 
The necessary inducements, the cost of their removal and their care, 
would be less hostile and less expensive business for the Gorvernment, 
and they would be brought into closer contact with the more 
civilized tribes, and more immediately under the influence of the 
missionary and educational work that is carried on in that territory. 
You would find them gradually laying aside their blankets and en- 
gaging in labor and adopting the habits of civilized life. This would 
be a long step toward the settlement of the Indian question, and 
would help to a realization of what some of my people are thinking 
about, who look forward to the day when they shall become an 
Indian State in this great Republic. (Loud applause.) 
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But you are concerned with missionary and educational work. Can 
it be made to pay among the Indians? Are there sufficient inducements 
for the continuance and enlargement of such work? The work already 
accomplished and a statement of our needs will answer these questions. 
It has been only about sixty years since missionaries com- 
menced laboring among the Cherokees. Now, among this people, 
and other tribes settled in the Indian Territory, there are about a 
100 Baptist Churches, with a membership of nearly 6,000. Among 
the Cherokees there are 19 Baptist Churches with 1,550 members, and 
26 Sunday-schools with 1,050 members. This is exclusive of what has 
been accomplished by other denominations. Among the Cherokees 
alone there are two seminaries, an orphan asylum and over 100 
primary schools, all supported by their own public funds. The 
people have their stores, their shops, their mills, their farms, are get- 
ting for themselves comfortable homes, and are peacefully and hap- 
pily engaged in their various occupations. All this has been brought 
about as the result of missionary labor among them. Do you not 
find in this sufficient inducement for the Government and a Christian 
people to abandon the idea of ultimate extermination, but rather at 
the expense of money and toil, to endeavor to share with the Indians 
the blessings of your Christian civilization ? 

A statement of our needs will indicate the necessity for an 
enlargement, particularly of the educational work,: among our 
people. The membership of the Baptist Churches in the terri- 
tory is composed more largely than that of any other denomina- 
tion of the full blood element of the population, and that in 
many respects is the best element. (Laughter and applause.) 
But with them the English language is less understood, they 
have had less advantage, are possessed of the least means for 
helping themselves. All the native preachers among the Cherokees 
preach only in their native language, and it is largely so among other 
tribes. They have in their language only portions of the Bible and 
a hymn-book, no books to help them to an education or to a better 
understanding of the Scriptures. How then shall these native 
preachers and Christian teachers be better trained for a more eftec- 
tive work? Give them the English language, and you open to them 
the source of knowledge. But with our native preachers still un- 
educated, and speaking only their native language, and only here 
and there a Christian teacher, who shall be the ones to hold the ris- 
ing generation, as it advances in knowledge in the midst of so many 
skeptical influences, to the Baptist denomination and the religion of 
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Christ? Who shall diffuse through these schools, the centres of in- 
fluence, the spirit of Christianity among the people, that shall help 
to mold the highest civilization-and to extend it among other tribes ? 

It was these considerations that led to the establishment of our 
Indian University, whose primary object is the training of native 
teachers and preachers for a more effective Christian work among the 
Indian tribes. Prof. Bacone left his charge of the Cherokee 
Male Seminary, where I was attending, and commenced this 
work with three pupils. Last year the number was increased to 
fifty-six. During the present year there have been in attendance 
sixty-eight, four of whom are preparing for the ministry, and a large 
number have signified their intention to teach. Three native 
preachers, a Choctaw, a Cherokee and a Delaware, who have studied 
at the University, are now at work among their people. Some of the 
students now engaged in teaching, are also conducting Sabbath- 
schools. Thus the University is beginning to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was established. 

But in order to extend this work, it is necessary that worthy 
young men and women, members of our Baptist Churches, 
who would gladly fit themselves for spheres of usefulness, should 
be sought out, and that means be furnished them for prosecuting 
their studies. Prof. Bacone, personally, and by the help of 
friends, has done much in this direction. But I know that he 
greatly need means to assist in this and in defraying the expenses of 
the school. We also need moreroom. Our present quarters are en- 
tirely too small for the number we have in attendance. Our largest 
school-room is about seventeen feet square, the vtheris about two-thirds 
as large. But through the action of the Creek Council at its last 
session, a good site has been secured for our University at a central 
point near the railroad, where a large farm can be laid out, and thus 
by opening an Industrial Department, an opportunity can be 
furnished to students for helping themselves. Means are needed for 
the erection of suitable buildings. 

Right here is offered to the friends of the Indians an oppor- 
tunity for doing them a great and permanant good. If they 
will rally to the support of the educational work now begun, 
they will prove themselves the benefactors of a people that 
have lived already too long, and right at your doors, without the 
benefits of your civilization and Christianity. I feel deeply on this 
subject, for I am an Indian. Iknow how Prof. Bacone has held on to 
his work amid discouragement, when it has seemed, at times, that 
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he must give up for want of support. I know how much my people 
want him in their midst and desire the success of his undertaking. 

Three years ago I trust I gave my heart to the Saviour. I have felt 
it my duty to preach the Gospel to my people. But I need a pre- 
paration for the work. This I feel I am obtaining at our Indian 
University. I am now in the Freshman class. If this Christian 
school shall receive its needed support, I and others with me are 
hoping to become of great service to our people. But if it should 
fail us, for want of means, we know not where to turn for help for 
ourselves, our ministry, our Churches, and our homes; such help as 
only a Christian education can give. (Prolonged applause). 


Dr. H. L. Wayranp : It seems to me that all the fire which our 
friend has infused into us, and all the steam which has been raised, 
ought to be devoted to some useful purpose; and it seems to me that 
the hour ought not to pass by without an expression, on our part, 
of a very definite and decided character, in regard to the Indians 
and the Indian policy of the Government. I had the honor, on 
Wednesday evening, of laying before you a resolution touching this 
matter, but I desire to put it ina more definite form and have it 
brought more directly to the notice of Congress. I therefore, would 
beg permission to read an address to the President and Houses of 
Congress, which I should be very glad to have take the place of the 
one offered the other evening. I will read it. (See memorial, page 
94.) LIalso move that these resolutions, ‘duly signed by the officers 
of this Society, be transmitted to the President and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior; and I shall take the liberty of personally 
expressing the hope to you, Mr. President, whatever details may be 
appropriate in transmitting this, that you will accompany it with a 

personal appeal to your friend and fellow-townsman, my old com- 
mander, the Honorable Joseph R. Hawley, a Christian citizen, whose 
voice has always been raised in behalf of justice and in behalf of 
the Indians, and whose honored wife is the President of the Indian 
Treaty Keeping Association in Washington. 

Tur Presmwenr: Unanimous consent has been granted and this 
will be substituted for the resolutions heretofore passed on this 
subject. 

Dr. Morenousz: The next speaker represents one of the other 
races among whom the Society has wrought and been magnificently 
blessed of God in its work, Rev. J. O. Crospy, a graduate of Shaw 
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University, North Carolina, one of our best institutions, and now at 
the head of one of the State Normal Schools, at Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 


Rey, J. O. Crospy: Mr. President and Brethren: Within the last 
nineteen years, the people to which I belong, and which I have the 
honor to represent on this occasion, have come into recognized being. 
Mr. Lincoln’s famous Emancipation Proclamation was the most dar- 
ing experiment ever tried by this or any other free government. It 
has no parallel in history. At one master stroke of his pen the whole 
institution of Slavery fell, and like the Phcenix of old, four millions 
of freemen arose from its ashes. The Proclamation has now become 
a part of the organic law of the country. The question of those days 
is irrevocably settled, but the great Negro Problem is only half 
solved, and it remains for Christian philanthropy to complete the 
solution of the problem. The question is not, shall slavery be ex- 
tended into the territories; but, 


‘Shall we whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to men benighted, 
The lamp of life deny ?” 


Here is Ethopia already standing with extended arms, and a voice 
from Macedonia is crying, “Come over and help us.” Look at the 
field, for it is white already to harvest. This field is yours. God has 
given it you. Are not the indications of Divine Providence plain 
that the Baptists are to do much, very much, for the education and 
evangelization of this peculiar people ?—-for they are peculiar in more 
respects than one. The very instincts of the Negro nature tend to- 
ward our denomination, and for this very reason it can be plainly 
seen why in so many of the States, as in North Carolina, the Baptists 
outnumber other denominations. The facts bear me out in saying 
that no other denomination holds greater influence over the colored 
race. Lam satisfied that it isthe purpose of God to use this denomi- 
nation as one of the great instrumentalities by which He will bring 
many of this race from their present ignorance to an enlightened 
Christianity. And can it be thought strange that the Negro himself 
looks to our church, as to no other, as the great power which will lift 
him from the slough of the lowest degradation to the higher plain of 
an enlightened and Christian civilization. 

‘To give youan idea of the marvelous growth of the Colored 
Baptists of the United States, which number about 800,000, let 
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me take North Carolina for an illustration. Seventeen years 
ago there were only twenty regularly organized Colored Baptist 
Churches in the entire State ; now there are more than 800, with a 
membership of above 90,000. At that time there wasn’t an 
‘educated colored Baptist _preacher in the State, now there area 
large number, nearly all of whom have been educated at our Home 
Mission Schools. (Applause.) We now have a State Convention, doing 
to some extent, Home and Foreign mission work. There are thirty- 
six associations, each trying to help on as best it can the work of the 
Master, but the field is large and the work only begun. The leaders, 
in nearly all of these, are from our Home Mission Schools. They 
are foremost in every good word and work. According to the best 
sources of information, I learn that, exclusive of that used in the 
erection of buildings, there has been expended by the Home Mission 
Society in North Carolina, in round numbers, $40,000. 

Now let us see what this amount has done for the South: 210 
churches have been supplied with pastors, more than 500 district school 
teachers educated. Give fifty educated pupils to each and you have 
25,000 children who have indirectly received aid. The principals of 
two of the State Normal Schools are graduates of Shaw University. 
Seven or eight of the principals of the largest graded schools in 
the State are from the same school. Besides these, there are a 
few private academies established and wholly conducted by grad- 
uates of the University. If I were to stop here I think you would 
feel satisfied, but the half has not been told you yet. Two 
of the young men educated at this same school conceived the 
idea of holding a Fair to exhibit the products and handiwork 
of the African race. This Fair, held under the auspices of the 
Colored Industrial Association, bids fair to rival, in very many 
respects, that of our white fellow-citizens. I can now remem- 
ber five former students who have been members of the State 
Senate, eleven of the House of Representatives. These were not 
mere figureheads, as many of you may suppose, but men of influence 
even in a Democratic Legislature, which, as a rule, is not very prodi- 
gal in its bestowal of good things upon the Negro race. I could 
name several very good laws now upon our statute books which came , 
from the hands of these colored law-makers, and which do credit 
both to themselves and their race. One of these laws establishes the 
only Prohibition County in the Tar-Heel State. (Applause.) Be- 
sides, some are clerks in the departments at Washington, route agents, 
- post-masters, magistrates, editors, merchants, etc. And, strange to 
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say, not one of all these, so far as I know, has ever been charged with 
corruption or malfeasance in office. (Applause). 

Count, if you can, the influence which your $40,000 has exerted 
over the great mass of ignorance at the South. Start at the head of 
the little stream and trace it in all its ramifications, and behold the 
little pail of water, which you poured out at Raleigh, stretches out 
before your enraptured vision in placid lakes and rolling rivers, 
making glad the hearts of all who may chance to drink of its living 
waters. Shaw University is the pride of every Baptist in North Caro- 
lina. Toward it all eyes are turned, and each heart throbs with 
anxious hope for some indication of the close of that long night of 
darkness which has hovered like a dark cloud over the pathway of 
the race for so many centuries. What has been said of North Caro- 
lina is more or less true of every State throughout the Sunny South. 

Dear Northern Friends, don’t get tired yet! Your work is not 
in vain; the curse of two and a half centuries can’t be re- 
moved in one or two decades. In conclusion, let me ask you to stand 
by our schools and church extension work. Sustain those who go 
forth to our Sunny Scuth weeping, bearing precious seed, for they 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing with them 
their sheaves. (Applause). 


The following Jubilee Hymn, written by Rev. D. H. Taylor, of 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., was then sung. 


JUBILEE HYMN. 


Tune: Missionary Chant. 


i 


Great God, for this triumphant hour 
We lift to Thee our shout of praise, 

That Thou hast magnified Thy power, 
And granted us this day of days. 


1, 


From east to west the glory breaks, 
From ocean’s strand to sunset skies, 
Till every tent of darkness shakes, 
And slumbering nations waking, rise. 
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Hil. 


But Mighty God, arise, arise! 

Quicken anew Thy people’s powers; 
For ages past of longing cries, 

Unseal to-day the heavenly showers. 


TIVE 


May this glad day of Jubilee 
Be but the dawn before the sun; 
Let men unborn, with wonder see 
The Lord complete His work begun. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. D. B. Cheney, of 
Tilinois, and the Convention then adjourned until 2.30 P. M. 
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SE V-E ON THis =, Bro sea ee 


Frinay Arrernoon, May 26TH. 


REPRESENTATIVE ADDRESSES. 


The exercises were commenced by the singing of the hymn “Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul.” é 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. D. G. Corey, after which the hymn 
“Rock of Ages,” was sung. 


Tur Presipenr: We will now have the pleasure of listening to ad- 
dresses by representatives of different sections of our common 
country. I have the pleasure of introducing Rey. G. A. Nunnatty, 
a representative of the Southern States. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Mr. President: Strange recollections press upon my memory 
and crowd upon my mind, as I stand by birth, by life near 
the grave of the first President of this Society, Hon. Thomas. 
Stocks, of Georgia; and with these recollections rushing upon 
my mind all bitter thoughts are gone, and nothing but the 
kindliest feelings stir my bosom. Not only that, but as the subject 
before the Society is the recalling of reminiscences connected with 
persons who were attached to this organization, I am reminded at 
this time of the conspicuous part that a woman played in its early 
history. Down in Georgia, there was a beautiful widow, who mourned 
the loss of her liege lord, and who was blessed with immense wealth. 
She was fascinating in her manners, accomplished and cultured ; and, 
strange to say, a man living in that same State, of very peculiar propor- 
tions—he had undoubtedly the largest head of any man, I would like to 
say in the United States, I will at least say, the largest head of any 
man in Georgia, and he had no other part of his body in proportion, 
except his heart—fell in love with that beautiful widow, she recipro- 
cating his affections. The love was consummated at the bridal altar, 
and a few years afterward when he knew his days were numbered, 
having no heirs, he called to his bedside his loved wife and remarking 
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to her that God had blessed them with immense wealth and that 
they had no legal heirs, asked what they should do with it. That 
woman, who was then his wife, had been the wife of a Jew, and that 
Jew by his thrift and economy, had accummulated that wealth, and 
on his death gave it to his widow. That man who married that 
woman was a Baptist, and on his death bed, in his will, he gave the 
first bequest that this Society ever received. That man was Jesse 
Mercer, the father of Baptist education in the State of Georgia ; and 
not content with that, with laying the foundation for future bequests 
in this Society, he laid also the foundation for Baptist education 
in the South. 

With these recollections before us, how can we cherish anything 
but the warmest feelings of sympathy and of high esteem. And 
allow me to say, furthermore, that fourteen years of the history which 
you propose to celebrate this day is—I cannot say yours; I cannot say 
ours ; it is our fathers’. For fourteen years we marched side by side 
with shields locked, arms abreast, and we met fire with a solid front. 
Fourteen years of that history belongs to us as well as to you, and 
to-day I would ask every Southern man to raise one shout of jubilee, 
as he celebrates that history with which he was identified one-fourth 
of the time. (Applause. ) 

When the matter was discussed as to whether we should send 
representatives to this body, or not, and some questioned the pro- 
priety of the step for a moment, I made this single point ; I claimed 
it as aright to stand with you here to-day, because my father had 
stood with your father in the beginning of its history, and it was a 
part of our own jubilee ; and as such we claim it, and as such we 
accept an invitation to it from our brethren at the North. But I say 
as we look back, these memories cluster about our heads, and we 
are assured that we belong to.the same people, and are identified 
in the same work. We have made large progress during these fifty 
years. A half century ago had you drawn a line from Lake Erie 
southward to Mobile Bay, and placed upon that line thirty mis- 
sionaries, you would have had the beginning of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. There they stood reaching to Mobile 
Bay. Now mark the progress. On, westward, step by step, we have 
marched. We have crossed the Mississippi, and we are marshaling 
our forces for that great battle on the mountain ranges of the con- 
tinent. Feeling it necessary that the eneny should be attacked in 
the rear, we have thrown our forces also over on the Pacific slope, and 
now they are coming this way, and we are pressing that way; one 
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organization, not broken, only divided; both divisions of the grand 
army claiming the same Captain, rejoicing in the same victories, con- 
fronting the same foe, we all wear the same laurels and praise the 
same Master. I notice at the top of that map the singular inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘What should be done, we must attempt to do.” I would 
change it just a little, “What should be done, by the Grace of God, 
we will do.” When fifty years more have passed, and our armies 
meet in advancing column, and those from the rear meet us on the 
heights of the Rocky Mountains, on their highest peak we will have 
our banners planted and floating to the breeze ; and we will have 
that same map unfolded, but underneath it in wider lines, written by 
the hand of God I would like to see this, “‘ She hath done what she 
could ;” and with these victories achieved we might be content with 
the record which we have made. 

As to the progress we have made in this work during fifty years, 
mark first, the territory we have gone over. We are advancing to- 
ward the West, and we have left these States in our rear blooming 
- under the influence of Christianity which we preach. Mark again 
the increase in numbers which are shown upon our records; and yet, 
more than that mark the spirit which has grown up under the foster- 
ing care of these missionary influences. (Applause.) 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES. 


Tur Prestpenr: We will now have the pleasure of hearing the 
representative of the North Atlantic States, Rev. G. W. Bosworrn, 
D.D., of Massachusetts : 

My. President: Eighty years ago this day there was formed in 
the city of Boston, in the old First Baptist Church, the first 
Baptist Missionary Society in these United States, if we except, 
what we must always except, some societies formed by Chris- 
tian women, which had preceded this organization. That Society 
declared for its object the preaching of the Gospel among the new 
settlements, and in the regions beyond, as Providence might open 
them. It thus preempted North America for the ascended Christ. 
I refer to this as carrying the history of this Society nearer to its 
origin. It is in accordance with the Divine plan that when God pro- 
jects a great enterprise for his creatures on earth, He folds them up 
in great souls and trains them for its unfolding. The men that 
formed this First Missionary Society had been trained for this work. 
James Manning, Hezekiah Smith, Stephen Gano, men of learning, 
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men of godliness, men in whom the words of Jesus Christ, uttered 
to His disciples on the slopes of Olivet, had taken deep root and borne 
rich fruit, were the fathers of this and kindred societies, Other 
States imitated them and formed other missionary societies, 
immediately on the formation of this first Society, missionaries 
were sent and went amidst the storms and snows of winter to the 
frontiers of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont,.over the line into 
Upper Canada, around the central and northern portions of New 
York, and the northern portions of Pennsylvania around the Lakes. 
These men and their associates and successors carried forward this 
missionary work until these societies were merged in the State Conven- 
tions, the object of which was, in addition to the missionary work which 
I have glanced at, to bring together the churches into a closer bond 
of fraternity, to enlarge and intensify the organizations—thus showing 
you the basis of one of the points made by Dr. Moss here this morn- 
ing. 

The Massachusetts Convention was formed in 1824, the first, I 
think, among all. Others followed speedily. Francis Wayland was 
the first Secretary of that Convention. Jonathan Going was its chief 
director and became soon after its active secretary and general 
manager, and as such made his great journey West. His thoughts 
and feelings, and the great purpose which he formed on that journey, 
as referred to in one of the reports of this Society, prepared him for 
the movement which was consummated, so far as the organization 
of this Society is concerned, in 1832. Thus you perceive that one 
generation had passed, and another generation was trained for 
this work. Not merely the leaders, whose names are found on the 
records of this Society as its officers, but their backers behind 
them, laymen and women who were in all these movements, were 
thoroughly educated for them. These were men of God ; men who 
loved the truth as revealed in the Gospel and embraced in the Bap- 
tist denomination. These were men of enterprise ; men, who, like 
N. R. Cobb and Gardner Colby, consecrated the first fruits of their 
commercial enterprise to Christ and His cause, giving a per cent. 
of their income. These were the men that laid the foundations of this 
Home Mission Society. And itis not only the wealth of men that 
has gone into its endowment largely, but the spirit which they cher- 
ished, which has been caught up by their sons and the associates of 
their children, that now sustains this great and glorious enterprise. 

There is another feature (I pass over much that I might say in this 
direction), which I think we do well to consider, especially in the 
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distant operations of this great Society. The early founders of this 
enterprise, and their immediate successors, gained their victories 
after tremendous struggles. Something was said in the famous 
discussion yesterday as to the state of things on the Pacific slope, 
about difficulties ; and one of them was the difficulty with regard 
to labor. How has it been in New England? We were told here 
last night that these cities along the North Atlantic Coast have been 
the dumping ground of the poverty, ignorance, crime, and servility 
of Europe for all these years. But have the Baptists of these regions 
cried, “Shut the gates, and forbid admission?” No. It is true that 
these men have come and underbid our mechanics and our laborers. 
It is true to-day that our great manufactories in New England, and I 
dare say of these other States, which once were occupied and opera- 
ted, almost, if not quite exclusively, by home-born laborers, 
are now almost wholly destitute of such laborers. And why thus des- 
titute? The home-born were driven away because others would labor 
for less pay. ‘Lhe same thing that is being “whined” about on the 
Pacific Coast has transpired here. (Applause). It has been met ; 
and how met? We have heard again and again of the characters of 
the pioneers of the West. Who were they? They were men that 
have been driven away from the East by these newcomers from 
Europe who underbid them. Such have been God’s methods of 
stirring up their nests. This has been God’s way to drive them to 
broader enterprises. Thomas Nickerson, as some of you are aware, 
was born on Cape Cod. His boyhood was one of the hardest strug- 
gles that the history of New England boys can give you. He worked 
his way to Boston, probably on a coaster, and there began his com- 
mercial adventures and crowded his way up and up until he became 
a large ship-owner. But the war swept his ships from the seas. Did 
he sit down and give way to these adversities? No. He plunged 
into another enterprise; and he is a type of the men of New England, 
of the Christians of New England, and of the Baptists of New Eng- 
land. From such brains God, in His providence, evolved the great 
railroad enterprises—the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and the 
Mexican Central. And that is, I say, but a specimen of the methods 
by which the Baptists have earned their triumphs over obstacles. 
One thing more, and that is with regard to the faith and fidelity 
to the Gospel which characterize these Baptists. It is a most sig- 
nificant fact, and one which honors the word of God and the ordi- 
nances of Jesus Christ, that the Baptists of this section, especially in 
New England and Massachusetts, who once were crushed, and whose 
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churches once, and not long since as we look back, could be num- 
bered on your fingers, are now outnumbering all others in Boston 
and its vicinity. One of our leading secular papers has it that the 
Baptists outnumber any other denomination, except the Romanists. 
So Iam told it is here in New York, and in Philadelphia—and that is 
not the best of it. While other denominations are quibbling as to 
faith, while Andover seems going where Harvard went, you 
find that this denomination stands firm to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
(Applause). You will find that those institutions founded upon the 
sound and simple faith of men, oe in God, will sustain that 
faith. (Applause). 


Tur Presipenr : We will now have the pleasure of hearing from 
the Western States, through Rey. D. B. Cuenry, D.D., of Illinois: 


WESTERN STATES. 


Mr. President and Men and Brethren of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society: I appear before you to-day in the embar- 
rassing position of a substitute for an eminent man of long and large 
experience in the West, Rev. Dr. Bulkley, to speak of this Society’s. 
work in the “ Western States.” To speak on so great a subject, in so 
limited a time as is allowed, requires more time for preparation than 
IT have had. True, I have enjoyed some opportunities for observing 
the work of this Society in that important section of our country. 
Thirty-five years ago I was one of its missionaries in a field so far West 
that it required a week and a day to reach it from New York ; so far 
West that when, four years later I preached in the pulpit of the good 
Dr. Sharp, of Boston, he took occasion, after the sermon, to tell his 
people how thankful he was that the same Gospel he had preached 
for forty years in that pulpit, was now preached so far off as Colum- 
bus, Ohio ! 

Since the date of my first commission, now more than thirty-five 
years ago, I have watched with interest the work of this Society in 
that section of our country, that was pre-eminently its early field of 
labor. 

We celebrate this fiftieth anniversary, and this is well; but we 
need to go back eighty years instead of fifty for the first organized 
effort among American Baptists in the work of Home Missions. 
Eighty years ago this month the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society held its first meeting in Boston, and elected twelve trustees, 
among whom were Samuel Stillman, Thomas Baldwin, Hezekiah 
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Smith, Joseph Grafton, Stephen Gano; names that will long be 
held in grateful remembrance. At their first meeting they appointed 
three missionaries, two “to visit the new settlements in Maine and 
New Hampshire,” and one ‘‘to visit the new settlements in the North- 
western part of New York, and the adjacent settlements in 
Canada.” 

As years passed on, this Massachusetts Society extended its work 
into the then opening West, sending such men as Wm. Sedwick to 
Ohio, and John M. Peck to Illinois (applause)—and I have been sur- 
prised that we have not heard this last-mentioned name during all 
these meetings. He was our grand pioneer in Western Missions ; 
the leader and guide of Jonathan Going in that memorable western 
journey of which we have heard so much. 

During the thirtieth year of its existence, the Massachusetts So- 
ciety had missionaries in ten States, going as far West as Illinois, and 
as far South as Mississippi. That year it inaugurated measures that 
led to the organization of this Society in this city, April 27, 1832, so 
that, after it had wrought thirty years, it became the parent of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

During the first year of the operations of the new Society, it em- 
ployed thirty-six (386) missionaries ; twenty-four (24) of whom were 
located in the three States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois and the Territory 
of Michigan. The second year it employed fifty-nine (59) mission- 
aries, forty (40) of whom were located in the three States and Terri- 
tory just named. 

For many years, what are now the five great States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin formed, in a large degree, the 
field of this Society’s work. But those States were not then what 
they are now. In the National census of 1830, two years, before this 
Society was formed, the great Territory of Wisconsin was a blank, 
and the whole field now covered by these five States had less than a 
million and a half of people [1,470,018]. Whereas, by the census of 
1880, they had about eleven and a quarter millions [11,206,668]. 
Michigan has now a larger population than the whole five had fifty 
years ago, and Ohio or Illinois more than twice as large. In 1830, 
Cook County, that now embraces the city of Chicago, was a blank 
in the National census; in 1840, it had only ten thousand two hun- 
dred and one [10,201], while in 1880, it had over six hundred thou- 
sand [607,524]. 

Ten States, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado, Nevada, California, and Oregon were all blanks in the census 
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of 1830, many of them to a later date, while some of them did not 
even belong to the United States, like Texas or California; States 
that cover an area large enough for an empire. These ten States had 
a population in 1880 of more than eight millions [8,057,187]. There 
are eight Territories in these great central and western portions of 
the country, not counting the Indian Territory, the most of which 
thirty years ago, and some of which twenty years ago, were blanks in 
our National census; whereas, in 1880, they had a population of 
more than 600,000 [606,819]. 

These ten States and eight Territories doubtless embrace a popu- 
lation to-day of more than 10,000,000, or within three or four million 
of the entire country fifty years ago. Into all these vast fields this 
Society has gone as it has been able, and the fruits of its labors 
have been glorious. 

One of its earliest missionaries, in 1832, was located in Cleveland, 
in the day of small things—but who has not since heard of Cleveland 
Baptists? In a few years the Society occupied Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Zanesville, Marietta, Akron, Granville, Massillon, Ashtabula, 
Newark, and Mansfield. 

That same year, 1832, the Society had a missionary with a feeble 
church in Indianapolis. Last year that same church, with its colo- 
nies, elegantly entertained our National Anniversaries. Fort Wayne, 
Terre Haute, Evansville, Lima, Peru, Bloomington, Danville, Logans- 
port, and Huntington illustrate the work of the Society in that 
State. 

In 1833, this Society sent Rev. Allan B. Freeman, a young man 
from the Hamilton Theological Seminary, N. Y., to Fort Dearborn, a 
trading station, now Chicago, where he labored sixty-nine weeks, and 
died loved and lamented by all who knew him; and like Moses, “ No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” Well, would you know of 
Chicago Baptists now ? Ask Drs. Lorimer and Henson, Lawrence and 
Kennard, and other loved pastors in that city. To count the fields 
occupied by this Society in Illinois, we must count nearly all the im- 
portant cities and towns in the State, as Chicago and Springfield, 
Peoria and Canton, Upper Alton and Quincy, Rockford and Freeport, 
Rock Island, Joliet, and Ottawa. 

In Michigan, the Society can point for the fruits of its labors to 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Jackson, Niles and Ann 
Arbor, Marshall, Albion and Ypsilanti. In 1836, the Society entered 
Wisconsin, and has since done foundation work in Milwaukie, Beloit, 
Beaver Dam, Fond-du-lac, Janesville, Sheboygan Falls, White Water, 
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Kenosha, and Oshkosh. In 1839, it went to Iowa; and Burlington, 
Dubuque, Davenport, Des Moines, Pella, Cedar Rapids, Keokuk, 
Muscatine, Ottumwa, and Comanche, witness to its good work in that 
State. 

The Society employed its first missionary in Minnesota in 1849; and 
you may now look for the fruit of its labors in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Winona, Fairbault, Stillwater, Rochester, Hastings, Northfield, and 
St. Anthony. 

In 1854, the society entered Kansas, where now Lawrence, Leaven- 
worth, Topeka, Ottawa, Fort Scott, Atchison, Junction City, oe 
Wichita tell of its labors. 

The Society sent its first missionary to Nebrankae in 1856, and the 
fruits of its labors are now seen in Omaha, Lincoln, Plattsmouth, 
Bellevue, Tecumseh, Salem, and Brownville. 

In 1863, work was begun in Colorado, and the good fruits are seen 
in Denver, the most beautiful city of its age on the continent, and in 
not a few places of less importance. I cannot follow the Society in- 
to the newer territories, where its work is full of promise, and where 
so much should be done in the early future. 

Upon the marble slab that marks the resting place of Sir 
Christopher Wren, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, of which he was 
the architect, is the inscription, “ Si monumentum requiris circum- 
spice ;’—if you seek his monument, look around. So we say in re- 
gard to the fruits of the Home Mission Society in the Western States; 
if you will find them ; “ circwmspice ;” look around, anywhere, every- 
where, in those great commonwealths, and you cannot fail to see 
them. (Applause.) 

Tse Presmpenr: We will now have the pleasure of hearing from 
Canada, through Rey. Dr. J. H. Castie, of Toronto. 


CANADA. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society : I am happy to bring you the hearty and cordial 
ereeting of the Baptists of the Dominion of Canada while you 
celebrate your Jubilee. We are among the smallest of the tribes 
of our Baptist Israel. Many States of. the American Union out- 
number the Baptists of the whole of Canada twice over, and yet 
geographically, Canada could cover the whole United States and have 
many thousands of square miles to spare. We are a large territory, 
if we are a small people. In national sentiment the Baptists of 
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Canada, like all Canadians, are enthusiastic in their loyalty to the 
throne of Queen Victoria, whose birthday was celebrated the day 
before yesterday in every city, town, and hamlet from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with a universal and joyful enthusiasm. (Applause.) 
Such a holiday keeping is never seen as when Canadians keep the 
birthday of their Queen. ‘And while this intense loyalty prevails, 
and while our Baptist Churches are constantly reinforced from the 
mother country, yet Canadian Baptists are in affiliation, not with 
English Baptists, but with the Baptists of the United States. Just 
so far as you differ from English Baptists just so far Canadian Bap- 
tists are not English but American. We are denominationally sound. 
Our open communion churches have faded away until only three or 
four remain, (applause), and these are among the feeblest of the 
feeble. As true Baptists, then, holding the ordinances as the Apostles 
delivered them unto us, and in their natural significance and indis- 
putable relation to each other, we extend the hand of fellowship to 
you, and rejoice with you in your jubilee. 

Your map says: “ North America for Christ.” And yet I am not 
quite satisfied with that map, Sir. I look for Canada, the largest part 
of North America, and you have only shown the place where Canada 
ought to be. (Laughter.) Too big to getitin! In all Canada we 
haye at the present time 64,500 communicants. I saw in one of your 
leading papers, circulated in this house this week, that the Baptists of 
Canadian provinces numbered 250,000—a slight mistake, Sir, of only 
185,000. (The President : “On the right side.”) I-wish it were a 
mistake on the right side. Unfortunately for us the mistake is 
against us. Of these, 37,500 are in the maritime provinces; and 
27,000 in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba; but the distribution is very 
unequal. In Nova Scotia there is one Baptist for every fourteen of 
the population; in New Brunswick, one for twenty-six ; in Prince 
Edwards Island, one Baptistefor every sixty ; or taking the maritime 
provinces together, one Baptist for every twenty-three. Then comes 
that vast granite quarry (as it was called yesterday by Mr. Willams) 
of Romanism and superstition, the province of Quebec, with its 
population of 1,359,000, with 2,235 Baptists, or one Baptist for every 
608. There is missionary ground for you. There is a reason for 
sustaining the Grande Ligne Mission, which has done one of the 
noblest works in blasting into this granite quarry of superstition 
and Romanism. Now, when we come further west, to the Province of 
Ontario, with its population of 1,925,000, we have 24,561 Baptists, or 
one in every seventy-eight ; and while the Dominion population has 
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increased to 4,324,000, our Baptists have increased to 64,500. We 
have in the whole Dominion of Canada one Baptist for every sixty- 
seven of the population. When you began, Sir, your work, in 1832, 
the population of Canada was about 1,100,000; to-day 4,325,000. if 
have not been able to ascertain what was the number of Baptists in 
Canada when your Society was founded, but as your early labors 
were confined to the Province of Ontario, then known as Upper 
Canada, your interest is chiefly in that Province.* 

In 1832, when this Society was formed, the population of Ontario 
was 240,000, among whom we had scarcely 1,500 Baptists, and only 
50 Baptist ministers, or one Baptist for every 180 of the population. 
As I have already said, in this year 1882, while the population of 
Ontario has grown to 1,900,000, we have one Baptist for every seventy- 
eight of the population. That is, in the half century, while the popu- 
lation has multiplied eight-fold, the Baptist population of Ontario has 
multiplied more than sixteenfold. 

With the exception of the liberal efficient support which 
your Society has from time to time rendered to the Grande Ligne 
Mission in the Province of Quebec, your operations have been 
mainly confined to the Province of Ontario. Three years after the 
organization of the Society you began to send your missionaries 
across the line. They came to us and occupied somewhere from 
forty to fifty different points in the Province of Ontario, and I want 
to testify to this, by an actual examination of the points your mis- 
sionaries occupied, that in every one of those points there exists a good 
Baptist Church to-day. (Applause.) There has not been one failure. 
I do not mean that there has been continuous existence of Baptist 
Churches from the time your missionaries stepped into those fields ; 
but influences were started which have resulted in the establishment 
of Baptist Churches in every field your missionaries occupied in 
Ontario. Some of these cities were like the beautiful City of Brant- 
ford, where for ten years at the beginning you assisted in establish- 
ing the Gospel. There are three of the best Baptist Churches of 
Canada in that beautiful little city to-day—the banner City of 
Ontario in regard to Baptists. You also sustained the Gospel in 
the City of Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario. Within a 
few days will be dedicated to the service of God a sanctuary almost 
as large and quite as beautiful as this, and there you sustaimed noble 


* According to the most accurate information obtainable, there were, in 1832, 
7,166 Baptists in the British Provinces, of whom 1,976 were in Upper Canada, 
3,633 in Nova Scotia, and 1,557 in New Brunswick. 
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men preaching Christ and Him crucified. So at London, at St. 
Catharines, and at Toronto. I was amazed, Sir, in looking over the 
records to find that in Toronto, the capital of Ontario, where by 
your contributions, if you did not absolutely start the Baptist cause, 
at a most critical period inits history you helped to sustain it, you will 
find nine Baptist Churches. The pastor of this church declares that 
one of them is the finest Baptist house of worship on this continent. 
I would not dare say it, but Dr. Peddie may. You will also find in 
that city a Theological Seminary with accommodations equal to any 
in the land. Now, Sir, your record in Ontario is surely a grand 
record, one which you need not be ashamed of. Among the men 
who have preached the Gospel in Canada, some of those named with 
the greatest reverence for eloquence, for piety, for self-denial and for 
success, were the missionaries of your Society. 

I want to say, in regard to the future, a great crisis is upon us. 
We have a New Northwest. We, in Canada, are in reference to that 
Northwest just where you were when this Society was. organized. 
There is a territory capable of containing 50,000,000 of population, 
of the finest wheat fields of the world, and just now the population ig 
rushing in with intense speed. Think of it! In the city of Winnepeg, 
lots on the business streets are worth as much as in the city of 
Chicago, and I have been told that in the last year you could find 
on some streets of Winnepeg 1,000 land offices. At least two hun- 
dred colonization societies have been organized, whose members are 
being drawn from the Baptist churches of Ontario; and I know not 
what to do but to appeal to this Society again to come in and help us 
in that magnificent Northwest. (Applause). 

My last word will be in reference to the Indian question. We 
have none in Canada. We have more Indians than there are in the 
United States, and we never have had a rebellion or a massacre, or a 
war. Our policy has been justice, kindness and fidelity to the In- 
dians, and the Indians are loyal to the government, and enthusiastic 
for their “ Great Mother.” I regret that I have not more time to 
talk to you about Canada. I have only just given you an outline. 
We come to you with our greeting. You are credited with $40,000 
which you have expended; but we have paid it all, we paid it back 
well—we gave you Peddie, we gave you MacArthur, we gave you 
Deane, and any help you give us we will pay it back in men. (Ap- 
plause). 

Tue Presipenr: When they wanted a “Castle,” they came to the 
United States for it. 
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I now have the pleasure of introducing the Rev. J. C. Baxsr of 
Oregon, who will speak for the great Northwest. 


THE NORTHWEST. 


Mr. President and Brethren: The field represented by the “ Baptist 
Convention for the North Pacific Coast,” includes Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, Western Idaho, and Western British Columbia. Its 
_ area is immense, being greater than all New England and the Middle 
States, with Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota thrown in. It 
is an empire by itself, capable of sustaining a population of 
20,000,000 of people. 

Oregon alone is equal to one-half of France and twice the size of 

England, and would make two States of nearly the area of the 
«Empire State.” Oregon has wood, lumber, coal and iron in excess 
of New York, and in production of cereals and fruit is more than her 
equal; while Washington Territory is the peer of Oregon. 
~The Columbia River penetrates the heart of this great “North- 
west” a distance of more than one thousand miles, and with its 
tributaries drains a basin of country containing an area of more 
than 300,000 square miles, a large per cent. of which is arable 
land. 

The area of the Columbia River basin would describe a circle tak- 
ing in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Montreal, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, where are now over 23,000,000 of people. 

But, you ask, what of it? 

I reply: There is now a population of over 300,000 in this 
great Columbia River basin. It is capable of sustaining, and willone 
day sustain 20,000,000 of people. During the last decade the popula- 
tion has increased 100,000, with one railroad communication and an 
ocean voyage of 700 miles intervening. Eighty per cent. of the 
emigration now reaching the Pacific slope are finding homes in this 
great North Pacific basin. 

Within one and one-half years we shall have connections with the 
Kast by rail. This done, and nothing ever known in the history of 
emigration and settlement will equal what we of the “Northwest ” 
have*a right to anticipate. 

But you ask, have you data for such a prophecy? I reply, yes. We 
have lumber, coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, cinnabar, marble, gyp- 
sum, granite, limestone, and pottery clay, besides mines rich with 
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A VISION OF THE WEST. 
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deposits of gold and silver, with water-power enough to run all the 
machinery needed for 30,000,000 of population. 

Fruit we raise in the greatest perfection and abundance. You can 
eat fruit in the dark with impunity. There are neither worms in the 
fruit, nor insects in the grain ; neither tornadoes, cyclones, lightning, 
nor thunder to destroy, or awaken fear. 

Of vegetables there is no limit, except of disposition and muscle ; 
your cabbage can be eaten from the garden all winter, and your fruit 
kept in the open barn with slight covering and not freeze, on most of 
the territory west of the Cascade Mountains. The yield of all kinds of 
vegetables is large and their production sure and easy. Then of stock. 
We rival Texas for cattle, and have no peer in producing beef from 
native grasses, and our stock lives in the open field all winter without 
fodder—including horses and sheep, which are raised in large numbers. 
Our wool clipping last year was over 8,000,000 Ibs., and is capable 
of being increased to an almost unlimited extent. 

We have the great salmon fisheries of the world. From a product 
of $64,000 in 1866, it has grown to the immense proportions of 
$2,650,000 last year, and is likely to increase for many years to come. 
This industry employs thousands of men and millions of capital. 

The great wheat belt of this wonderful country is marvelous. To 
believe what I have already said of thisremarkable country will per- 
haps tax your credulity. But its wheat producing capacity is still 
more marvelous. 

First. —We never have a failure of crop. 

Second.—The acreage awaiting cultivation is immense, either for 
* “homestead,” “preemption,” or purchase. 

Third.—In quality it is unrivaled in the world. 

Fourth.—The yield per acre is from twenty to eighty bushels, . 
depending upon the soil and character of tillage. Large districts in 
eastern Oregon, Washington, and Idaho yield from forty to seventy 
bushels per acre. 

Fifth—The surplus yield last year was 300,000 tons—equal to 
10,000,000 bushels; and about 110,000 tons were shipped directly to. 
foreign ports from the Columbia River before the close of December 
for that year. This will be increased with increase of population and 
acreage under cultivation. Besides this, flax produces from 400 to 800 
Ibs. of clean fibre per acre. Barley, oats, rye, etc., produce largely. 

The climate of this great basin, which ranges from four to seven 
degrees north of Washington, D. C., is yet more mild, as a rule, than 
Washington, Baltimore, or St. Louis. This is affected by the “Japan 
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current,” which blows so near as to modify the cold of winter, and by 
the ‘‘trade winds ” of summer, which modify the heat ; so that we are 
neither exposed to the benumbing cold of winter, nor the sweltering 
heat of summer, experienced on this side of the Rocky Mountains in 
the same latitudes. 

Only States and Territories bordering on the Rocky Mountains can 
bow as low a death-rate per thousand as can this great country. 

The commerce of this great Northwest, is nearly doubling 
every year. We have commercial] intercourse direct with Eng- 
land, Ireland, Belgium, France, British Columbia, Hawaiian and 
Feejee Islands, and with Australia, China, and Japan. A line of steam- 
ships will be ready to run direct to foreign ports at the completion of 
the North Pacific Railroad. In this connection I call attention to a 
fact that will bear careful study, namely: the commerce of the world 
moves east and west It is true in our country. ‘“ Westward the 
Star of Empire,” ete, is no more true, than that, in eastern and 
western channels the commerce of our country flows. You have in 
the west and south the great Mississippi, with its tributaries draining 
an immense basin, flowing through the Gulf into the great Atlantic. 
But you never have turned, nor ever can turn the commerce of this 
mighty West down the Mississippi. Take St. Louis as a point, and four- 
fifths of its commerce crosses the great bridge east and west, while 
one-fifth goes under it down the river, toward the south. This is 
inevitable as arule. The trunk lines of railroads nearly all run east 
and west. They are the great highways of the nation. They are 
never satisfied until they shut their throttle in the very heart of the 
great commercial cities of the East. Now the course of the Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound is west to the Pacific Ocean. They are 
already a highway of commerce with other nations. Within two 
years we shall have two lines of railroads connecting this great 
Northwest with the East, namely, the “Northern Pacific” and the 
“Oregon Pacific.” This done, and this great Columbia River is on 
the highway of the nations. By this route Chicago and New York 
will be from 500 to 700 miles nearer China and Japan than now, via 
San Francisco; and our facilities for shipment of both imports 
and exports are fully equal to San Francisco Bay, if we include the 
Puget Sound and Strait of Fuca. 

Now, I hold that with these coming facilities for development and 
transit complete, my prophecy that “The Great Northwest will 
show an increase of population and development never before wit- 
nessed in the settlement of our country,’ is founded upon probable data. 
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Prior to my first visit to this region, no thoroughly organized 
mission work had been undertaken by our people on the “ North 
Pacific Coast ;’ and this and successive visits, seconded and aided 
by noble brethren and sisters, resulted in what is now known as 
“The Baptist Convention of the North Pacific Coast,” which was or- 
ganized to promote missions, Sunday-schools, and Christian educa- 
tion; the basis of its work to be, “ Faith in God and Cash in Hand.” 
This organization has now been in operation four and one-half years, 
and our people have responded nobly to this effort to develop self 
help. The first year we supported one missionary, the second year 
three, the third year ten. At that time we had reached an annual 
offering to the work of nearly $3,000, though our whole membership 
was less than 4,000. 

Previous to this, the Home Mission Society had extended its aid to 
a large number of churches on the field, and especially is this true of 
our most efficient and liberal churches of to-day. The Society was also: 
aiding several churches on the field when our Convention was organ- 
ized. The work performed by the Home Mission Society, under the 
disadvantage of great distance, difficulty of communication, great 
expense of getting missionaries upon the field and want of co-opera- 
tive effort on the field itself, was, nevertheless, of the greatest im- 
portance to a field, the greatness and importance of which is just 
now coming into prominence. The most hearty thanks of all our 
people on the “ North Pacific Coast” is borne to the Home Mission 
Society at this jubilee meeting to-day, for the generous aid given 
under such circumstances. A hearty ‘“ God bless you,” is our prayer. 

At the end of three years of independent work the “ Baptist Con- 
vention of the North Pacific Coast” entered into cooperation with 
the Home Mission Society, they expending two dollars for every 
dollar we raised for missionary work. We are, under this plan, sup- 
porting at the present time twenty-one missionaries ; One among 
the Scandinavians, one among the Chinese, and nineteen among 
the American population, and God is greatly blessing our work. 

IT hardly need say more to you upon this as a field for ‘‘ missionary 
effort.” Already you grasp it; but I must speak of facts touching 
our denomination on this great field. 

First.—We have one hundred churches, with four thousand 
members. Not more than ten of these churches are able to support 
pastors without assistance, and four of the ten never have given, and 
probably never will give a pastor an adequate salary. 

Second.—We are occupying comparatively few of the towns on 
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this great field. We need men capable of starting work and building 
in many good towns. 

Third.—The whole field nearly is missionary ground. Every 
centre of population furnishes a mission field for a gocd man—all 
he could occupy. 

Fourth.—Over ninety of the one hundred churches contributed to 
the work last year, and we have increased the sum raised every year 
from the beginning, and have never gone to our annual meeting ask- 
ing for a dollar to cover arrearages. 

Fifth—But the field is “difficult” and “hard.” There are no 
large salaries, or easy work, or clover pastures for ministers. Only 
missionaries should come to this field. Those who have the real mis- 
sionary spirit ; such only we would advise to come, and such we will 
help on to the field, and see that they are fairly cared for when 
there. 

Sixth.—We need Men. No lazy drone or mere bookworm need come. 
We need young men and strong men to grow up with and build our 
denominational sentiments into this country now, and lay foundations 
for carrying Christ’s likeness among a great and thriving people. 

Seventh.—Our educational work is in its beginning, and ought to 
have the careful thought and hearty cooperation of our Eastern 
brethren, and their generous aid as well. We have an educational 
institution, under a college charter, located at McMinnville, Oregon. 
We shall grow into a full course of study as fast as it is possible for us 
to do so without incurring debt. (We have determined to have no debts 
upon either our educational or mission work.) Last year we provided 
$20,000 to put up a building, which is now being constructed, to be 
completed in September. We have $20,000 endowment. Our prop- 
erty, including endowment, will be. worth about $55,000 when our 
building is complete. We have nearly thirty acres of land belonging 
to the college—and six acres given to the Board for a seminary by 
the wife of one the Society’s early missionaries, Rev. E. R. Chandler, 
D.D., who, with Rev. Ezra Fisher, another of the early pioneer mis- 
sionaries to this great “Northwest,” did much toward laying the 
foundation for this present great development, both educational and 
missionary. We have also an academy located at Colfax, Washing- 
ton Territory, which was started by Rev. 8. E. Stearns, one of the 
missionaries of the Society, and which has been successfully con- 
ducted for four years, the school being held in the church building. 
Last year another of the Society’s missionaries, Rev. 8. W. Beaven, 
of Moscow, Idaho, provided a fund for, and put up, a good building 
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for an academy, and completed the house of worship, furnishing, 
painting, etc.—and all free of debt. He was greatly aided in this 
work by Rev. D. J. Pierce, missionary also at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington Territory, and they have now put the school, thoroughly organ- 
ized, under a Board of Trustees, forever secured to the Baptist 
denomination. 

We believe these facts and statements will commend our field and 
work to the still more generous aid of the Home Mission Society, and 
challenge the most careful study of our brethren in the Hast, upon 
whom God has bestowed the gift of conducting missionary and edu- 
cational enterprises and of making and giving money to sustain 
them. 

In behalf of our Convention, which sends it Christian greeting 
through me, I tender you thanks for the patient and apparently 
deeply interested hearing you have given our field. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Morehouse read two paragraphs from the report of the Board, 
the “ Review of the Fifty Years.” 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” was then sung. 

Tue Prestrnr: The topic for the afternoon will now be considered. 
The first subject is “The Prospect : the Next Fifty Years.” First, 
“The Work before Us.” Rev. W. D. Mayrietp, D.D., of Arkansas, 
will speak on 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 


Mr President: I confess that I feel just a little bit frightened. Tf 
I believe it is twenty years since I meta large company of New 
Yorkers on a distant field, and I was frightened then, and I feel 
somewhat frightened now. I should hardly do justice to myself 
and to this great occasion, if I did not mention the fact that the sub- 
ject, “The work before us,” had been assigned me since IT reached 
the city. Indeed, I feel that with the largest opportunity for pre- 
paration, it would be utterly impossible for one mind to compass this 
great subject. Such are its colossal proportions that none but 
God himself can measure its almost incalculable magnitude. We 
are standing this evening on the edge of fifty years for ever gone and 
passed away. The conflict has been long and severe. At times, 
I am told by. those more intimately associated with this work, the 
darkness overhanging the hearts and beclouding the prospect was 
deep and intense, and that it threatened, at times, to swallow up the 
work and to swallow up every blessed hope ; and all along this line 
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of march, as we have heard during this meeting, there have been 
failures. 

We stand now on the edge of another half century, with all its 
great and mighty possibilities lying out beyond us. I am re- 
quested in this little talk to glance at this work and to suggest how 
our hands and our hearts may be occupied in the days to come. If 
we have come through darkness in the past, and through difficulties, 
and if we have been pursued by enemies, it is_a cause for profound 
gratitude to know that in the times of our trial God has been about 
us and sheltered us in this darkness. If we have gone out into the 
wilderness our hearts should fill with supreme joy to know that God 
has gone before us, to guide our hearts, and I think we all agree that 
itis a cause for profound rapture to know that this glad day we 
touch the sides of a great Mount Pisgah. To-morrow, we 
are told, we shall be standing upon its shining summit, but God will 
call us down from these loftier heights of Christian rejoicing, call us 
down to work, and to occupy the great broad field which sweeps out 
before us. As we stand on these lofty heights we shall be permitted 
to catch but a glimpse of the bright world that lies out beyond us, 
and be permitted to touch but the edge of the brightness of the 
other world to which our eyes and our hearts are uplifted. Our work 
and our mission lie in this sphere. 

“The work of the next fifty years ;’—will you pardon me if I sug- 
gest that the first work with which our hands may be well occupied 
is the digging of a grave. This would seem to be a strange work 
for a great denomination, and yet I feel that there is a need for a 
grave, a dark, deep grave, a grave around which the hosts of the 
North and the South may assemble, and once assembled about this 
grave, planted in the middle of this great century of liberty, we 
might then toss down into the depths and darkness of that grave all 
the bones of war, and all the bloody weapons of war, and all the dark 
and sad memories of war. You say the grave has been dug. Then 
let us all rejoice inthe fact. It will only remain then to complete the 
burial, and for myself—and I think I speak for the South from which 
I come—I say, let us hasten to toss down these revolting bones and 
these bloody weapons and these dark memories into everlasting for- 
getfulness. (Applause.) This done we may go about the real work 
with united hands and with united hearts—the work given us to 
do by our great and blessed Master. 

First of all I would mention, as a conviction of my heart at least, 
that there is still to be done a great work for our colored people. In 
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my childhood I was clasped in the arms and pillowed upon the 
dusky bosom of a colored woman ; in my childhood and youth I had 
the negro for my companion and playmate ; in my manhood I owned 
him and had him in my house. Do you wonder that I should feel 
for him the most tender and the most profound sympathy? I should 
be something less than a man if I did not feel deeply concerned in 
behalf of his happiness and destiny. As the result of a great revolu- 
tion, the shackles were stricken from his feet and his hands—God’s 
work, not yours, in which I rejoice as much as you. (Applause.) I 
saw that poor man looking in bewilderment at the shackles which 
lay at his feet. I saw him when he lifted up his black face, and 
looked behind him to see only darkness, and out beyond him to see 
only darkness. Look which way he would, all was darkness. In 
that time of mental and moral bewilderment, you came to him in 
your kindness and took him by the hand, and guided him all the 
way-—not to large success, but to partial success—and neither you nor 
Ihave met the full measure of the obligation which we owe that 
man. We must still seek, as God gives us help, to enlarge his heart 
and extend his mind and give him a right and proper appreciation of 
the only standard by which his action shall be graduated in this life. 
We should, as far as possible, seek to lift him up to true manhood and 
to that position in which he will be best fitted to serve his race, his day, 
and his generation. I need not, as this matter has been so largely 
discussed, enlarge on it. I thank you, because I feel a personal in- 
terest, an interest more deep than you can feel, I thank you for what 
you have done in the interest of this man. You have put a million 
as we learn into the educational department of- your work. What 
shall we do the next fifty years? Follow this contribution, I answer, 
by another million! Nor is this all that God requires,—money. 
You do wise and well to invest your money in that which looks to 
the elevation of this race, and which in some way secures that 
elevation; but God would have you put into this work more than 
two million Baptists, with their four million hands and two million 
of beating hearts; so that money, hands and hearts might all be 
consecrated to this service of humanity and this service for the true 
and living God. 

And then the Indian, who stood up in this house to-day, has a 
claim on the work of this Society. I went the other week into the 
Cherokee and Choctaw nations. I was impressed by that gloom 
which comes over a man as he steps out amidst waste and desolation. 
I felt as I had never felt before, the necessity of some great and 
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mighty factor that would move and stir the hearts of this people and 
awaken real life in these red men of the West. Whatever the 
Government may do, our duty is plain. I doubt the wisdom of the 
resolutions adopted to-day. I think the policy is right, but I doubt 
the wisdom. Whatever the Government may do, I say our duty is 
plain. The Government may ignore and break its treaties, but we 
as Baptists are parties to one great compact which we dare not 
violate, and the obligations of which we dare not ignore. This com- 
pact lays on our heart the obligation to carry the Gospel of the Son 
of God to these lost men, and the hope of the red man of the West 
is lodged in this. Your work is educational and evangelical. Why 
evangelical? Because it is educational. The hope of the red man is 
lodged in the school book and in the Bible. These are the mightiest 
factors of American civilization. It is our mission to go with the 
school book, and in this way, work such a transformation of manhood 
as will fit the Indian to be a citizen of these United States when the 
territories are made into States, as they certainly will be in the not 
distant future. 

And Mexico, mentioned already in your reports, deserves a pass- 
ing thought. This is a great country, quickened into new life in 
these last years. Our American Government has thrown its shadow 
across Mexico, has impressed itself on the mind and life of Mexico. 
It cannot be effaced or blotted out. (Applause). 


Dr. Morenouse: Mr, President: I am the willing mouthpiece of 
others in what I now propose; that, inasmuch as President Arthur is 
to reach the city at six o’clock this afternoon, therefore in the re- 
membrance of his honored father, anda near relative, who is a mem- 
ber of this Church, the following be adopted: Resolved, that this 
Society appoint a Committee to wait upon him on his arrival, and 
request the honor of his attendance at the jubilee meeting at the 
Academy of Music this evening (applause), and that Rev. T. D. 
Anderson, D.D., Rev. A. H. Burlingham, D.D., Samuel Hillman, Esq., 
and William A. Cauldwell, Esq., be that committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Dr. T. J. Moraan: I have a resolution which I would like to read. 
T have no speech to make, but«in order that the pertinency of the 
resolution may be understood, I would like to call attention to that 
paragraph in the report in reference to work among the Freedmen, 
found on page (71): ‘‘ Your Committee are of opinion that all who are 
charged with the condue ofthe schools, should realize that, while much 
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has been done, much yet remains to be learned as to the best modes 
of education ; nothing should be regarded as beyond enquiry. New 
studies are pressing their claims and are demanding an attention that 
can be secured only by dropping some pursuits that once were 
deemed indispensable. Your Committee trust that the wisdom of 
teaching the ancient languages in the schools will be regarded as 
proper matter of enquiry.” This is the point to which I ask your 
attention. “In our opinion a very large portion, or all, of the limited 
time of the pupils is demanded by such studies as natural science, 
the science of government, intellectual and moral science, history (es- 
pecially of the United States), hygiene, English literature, especially 
the English Bible, and kindred branches.” 

We have adopted that. Now I wish to offer this preamble and 
resolution—(I will not supplement it by a speech)—for that which 
was adopted without a discussion, and I claim we have the right to 
present the other side. 

Whereas, It isthe policy of the American Baptist Home Mission Society to 
establish and foster institutions of Christian learning for the training of teachers 
and preachers among the Negroes and Indians ; and, 

Whereas, Itis expected that these schools are to be permanent, and by a 
natural process of growth and development are to become the Colleges, Univer- 
sities, and Theological Seminaries of the future ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That while recognizing the necessity of doing elementary work 
for the present generation of students, and of shaping the course of instruction 
so as best to meet their practical needs, we recommend that in the employment 
of teachers and arrangement of courses of study, there should be kept steadily 
in mind the need of growth, especially of the elevation of the standard required 


for the admission into these schools and of the grade of instruction given in 
them. : 

2. That in view of the place accorded for centuries to the study of Latin and 
Greek, and the place these languages still hold in our best Colleges : in view of 
their value as instruments of intellectual culture, literary taste, logical acumen, 
and rhetorical skill ; and in view of the necessity of a high order of linguistic 
learning in those who, in America and in Africa, as theological instructors, 
preachers, missionaries, and translators, are to be authoritative expounders of 
the Scriptures, we recommend that as far as practical, provision be made in all 
these schools for the study of Latin and Greek, and in the Theological 
Seminaries for the study of Hebrew. 


Dr. D. G. Corry, of Utica: I do not depreciate the subject which 
Prof. Morgan has presented. I presufhe it isa subject of importance, 
and of so much importance that it will demand more discussion than 
can be given to it at this late hour, and I therefore, move, Sir, that the 
whole subject be referred to the Board. 

The motion was carried. 
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Tur Prestpent: We shall have the pleasure of hearing the Hon. 
James Bucuanan, of New Jersey, upon “Our Forces and Resources 
for the Work.” 


OUR FORCES AND RESOURCES FOR THE WORK. 


Mr. President : I wanted to make my speech yesterday. Then I 
had something to say ; I wanted to tell about a new Bible I am get- 
ting up ; a sort of a revised edition for the revised Christianity of the 
last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. You know that, in the days 
upon which we have fallen, every man is his own reviser. And if he 
happens to have two or three extra days of leisure, he gets up an en- 
tire new edition, all by himself, apparently forgetting that it has been 
said that a certain kind of people rush in where angels fear to tread. 
But I haven't contented myself with a mere revision. The old lady 
said that the New Testament was a very well-written book, and had a 
great many very good things in it, but she always had thought that 
John Wesley had made a great many improvements in it. Now the 
exigencies of the times require improvements, and I have endeavored 
to supply them. Iwill give you a specimen or two: In the account 
of Peter's vision of a great sheet let down from heaven containing all 
manner of beasts, this verse is to be added: ‘‘ And one of the beasts 
was labeled, ‘This is a Chinaman; Peter, don’t you touch him!’” 
(Laughter). 

And then, where we are told of the nobleman making a feast and 
inviting in his neighbors, and they politely excused themselves, and 
thereupon he sent his servants out into the by-ways to gather in the 
halt, the poor, and others, this further instruction to the servants is to 
be added : “ But, if you see a Chinaman, kick him over the hedge.” 
(Laughter). 

I have no doubt this version will have a great sale in certain 
quarters; and I think of appointing that eminent friend of 
humanity, the Statesman of the Sand-Lots, as agent for the work. 

Brethren, God Almighty made no mistake when he left the Golden 
Gate wide open! (Applause.) That is what I wanted to say yester- 
day. Now to the subject in hand. 

I have been requested to open the discussion upon the topic of 
“Our Forces and Resources for the Work,’—the ‘‘ Work” we have 
been considering. 

The time actually needed for this is, at least, one hour. The time 
actually at my disposal is just twelve minutes. Result : 
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First. No further prefatory remarks. 

Second. Condensation of discussion to the very verge of mere 
baldness of statement. 

“Our forces and resources,” taken in the broadest sense, include : 
1. Membership ; 2. Money; 8. Brain; 4. Heart ;—and a word as 
to each. 

1. Membership. The Year Book for 1882 gives us a membership 
in the United States and Territories for 1881 of 2,336,022, gathered 
into 26,273 churches. These are combined into 1,155 associations 
located in 36 States and four territories. Georgia leads off with 
2,896 churches and a membership of 238,975, being one Baptist to 
every 6.4 of the population, and Arizona closes the column with 14 
members in one church, being one Baptist to every 2,988 of popula- 
tion. 

This ageregate membership is geographically distributed as follows 
(following the old time division) : 


‘Tothe: Six New England States, ssc. <2 xa<n.o1 samen ee 119,702 
Mowhopliours Vad dle: Statestmaceavesre ees nicre ie tree 211,053 
To the Western States and Territories—North............. 260,856 


To the Southern and Southwestern States and Territories, 
including Indian Territory and excluding Delaware. .1,744,411 


Votal eee waco eee ee 2,336,022 

Taking our whole population at 55,000,000, this gives us one out of 
every 23,5 of the population. 

This grand army of about two and one-third millions, is officered 
by 16,514 ordained ministers, over 50,000 deacons, ard about 110,000 
trustees or other corporators. It sustained the past year, 14,473 Sun- 
day-schools with 120,678 officers and teachers and 1,006,412 scholars. 

2. Money. Here we cannot be so exact. The aggregate wealth of 
our aggregate membership is unascertained and unascertainable. No 
method can be devised by which reliable statistics on this subject can 
be gathered. Men will not state definitely the amount of their 
wealth. We must, therefore, content ourselves, in prospecting this 
field, with a few “surface indications. ” 

One of our denominational papers remarked, sometime ago, that 
the mission of the Baptists seemed to be to the ‘middle classes.” 
The remark has provoked some severe criticism, and yet, if we apply 
a proper meaning to the term, we may well ask whether, after all, 
there is not some truth in the remark. Our simple service, as simple 
as when the Master sat on the mountain side and taught His 
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disciples, or as when Paul stood on Mars’ Hill and proclaimed the 
truth to the wondering Athenians; our rigid requirement for admis- 
sion to the church, of evidence of a regenerate heart, and a personal 
confession of Christ as an accepted personal Saviour; our unyield- 
ing adhesion to the apostolic form of the initiatory rite into the 
church ;—our entire eschewal of priestly robe and popish form, do’ 
not recommend us to the self-appointed lords of earth, or to those 
who desire the chief seats in the synagogues. And, on the other 
hand, the lower classes, and by the term I do not mean the poor, but 
the idle and the vicious, have never flocked to us. Taking the 
phrase “middle classes” to include the great multitude of toilers, 
whether with brain or hand, or both, and is not the remark true ? 
Have we not succeeded best right here? Have not our ranks been 
recruited from the diligent, rather than from either the dilettanti or 
the dregs ; and by dregs | mean dregs of society? Do they not in- 
clude some of the sturdiest muscle and strongest sinews of the 
nation? And, if so, is it not fair to estimate the wealth of our mem- 
bers at, at least, the full average? It is true that we have our mil- 
lionaires, some of whom make princely gifts ; but we have for the 
sure, steady streams of benevolence this grand army of workers. 

Another “surface indication” is the fact that we support 94 theo- 
logical seminaries, colleges, and academies, having a total property of 
$12,512,533, and endowments of $5,495,554. 

Another of these indications is that the contributions as reported 
for 1881 from the churches (and the figures are not yet complete) 
aggregate $4,600, 910.87. 

Add to this, the fact that this year over $1,000,000 have been raised 
for three societies : the Foreign Mission, the Home Mission, and the 
Publication Society. Add another fact; in the centres of trade, of 
commerce, of manufacture, we have secured a firm foothold. In 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, “Richmond, Chicago, 
Galveston, and other important points, we have strong churches with 
wealthy memberships. 

Add to these still another fact. Can not many of you here present 
recall, without the aid of any memoranda, individual gifts, whether 
for denominational or other purposes, by wealthy Baptists, outside 
their regular contributions, and aggregating millions of dollars? 
When I recall to your minds the names of Vassar, Bishop, Colgate, 
Colby, Deane, Bucknell, Crozer, Trevor, Wyckoff, Peddie, Constant, 
Rockefeller, Pyle, and many others, you certainly can. 

Yes, although we may not be able to state the {exact number of 
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ageregate millions held by Baptist membership, we have the money 
and have it abundantly. 

3. Brain.—The cattle upon a thousand hills are the Lord’s. The 
gold and the silver are His, and yet it takes human intelligence to 
properly herd these cattle, and to delve for and to refine the gold 
and the silver. And so it takes brains to use the Lord’s money in 
His work in the proper way. Men of clear vision, of breadth, and 
comprehensiveness of view, who can look far ahead, and wisely plan 
the structure and lay solidly the foundations, are always in request for 
God’s work. This work, and it seems to me the work of this Society, 
above all others, needs to be conducted not only with reference to the 
needs of the present, but with an eye ever on the possibilities and de- 
mands of the future. Toa large extent, the moulding of the future 
life and thought of the great western half of our continent is in its 
hands. Those who carefully watch the operations of our benevolent 
societies will, I think, agree with me that in each department brains 
are at the helm. In only one instance does there seem to be any 
question as to wisdom of management; and that bids fair to be 
speedily settled. 

4. Heart.—A willingness to give because of love for the object. Of 
this the membership possesses much. The contributions coming up 
increasingly large year by year show it. And yet we need vastly 
more. Many of you, no doubt, know men in our churches who 
possess their millions, and yet return but little of this wealth to the 
Lord. The most touching appeal for aid may be made, aid that may 
save a struggling church, that may bear the tidings of salvation to 
those who never heard them, and who else may never hear them, or 
aid that may be imperatively needed to seize and hold some impor- 
tant point for Christ : and yet they calmly fold their arms, and say, 
by action at least, “Am I my brother’s keeper? Oh! if such could 
only realize how utterly stripped of all possession they will one day 
stand before the Great Judge, methinks they would here act more 
like stewards, and less like masters and owners. 

But this is not all our subject, “Our Forces and Resources for the 
next fifty years” isthe full wording. We have dealt only as to the 
present ; what of the future? Here, again, we are not without great 
encouragement. ‘T'wo facts alone must suffice. Our membership is 
increasing at a ratio greater than the increase-in, population, and our 
contributions are increasing ata ratio greater than our increase in 
membership! In 1869, our numbers were in the United States, 
1,221,349, a fraction over one-half our present number. The total 
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receipts of the Home Mission Society for that year were $144,032.05 
—about two-fifths of the receipts of this year. Or, to go farther 
back, we find the ratio still more startling. Fifty years ago, the 
population was about 14,000,000, and our membership was a little 
rising of 385,000; we then had one in every 37 of the population, 
Now, as already stated, we have one in every 23.5. Then we gave 
almost nothing for Home Missions, and but little for Foreign. Last 
year for Home Mission work alone, through the various organizations, 
we raised and paid about $750,000. 

But no estimate of our forces and resources can be complete, which 
fails to take into account the disposition of these forces, and their 
methods of operation. The work of the evangelization of North 
America is, so far as the Baptists are concerned, at present, in the 
hands of several organizations. This Society has its missionaries 
located all through the West from Oregon to Mexico. The Publica- 
tion Society has its colporteurs, its Sunday-school missionaries, and 
its missionary agents in the same field. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention has its men upon some of the same territory. The German 
Baptist Conference and the Woman’s Home Mission Society also 
have laborers there. Add to these numerous State Conventions and 
General Associations, in the same field, and we have a host of or- 
ganizations occupying the same territory for the same, or kindred, 
objects. It certainly behooves us to consider whether this is best. 
Perhaps no organization can be spared ; but may there not be a 
greater unification of effort? An army certainly needs artillery and 
cavalry as well as infantry ; but unless they co-operate, the battle 
may be lost. The successful general may divide his army into 
separate divisions under the lead of separate commanders, but unless 
a unity of purpose animates the whole, the army becomes but an 
aggregation of unwieldly, incoherent fragments. This subject de- 
mands more than the passing thought we can give it here. 

One word more. I thank God for each time I am permitted to 
attend our national anniversaries. I earnestly wish that more of our 
laymen might attend, and see and hear for themselves what grand 
things for God the Baptists of America are doing; to be thus able to 
realize what grand possibilities are open to us to go up and possess 
the land. Coming as we, the representatives of the State Conven- 
tions, do from our local and narrower fields of effort, and “troubled 
about many things,” it does us good to be lifted up for a little while 
‘to a higher plane—a plane of national effort. As officers and mem- 
bers of the State Conventions, we are each battling the enemy in our 
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immediate front; but we do not forget the wings of the army. My 
own State this year gives this Society, to be expended outside her 
own borders, more than twice as much as she retains for her own 
home State work. And as we gather here now, it cheers our hearts 
to know that there is such a grand advance along the whole line. 

Our forces and resources, then, comprise a noble army of over two 
and a third millions of Christian men and women (because it must 
be remembered that in the Baptist army there is no infantry). It 
comprises a goodly portion of the wealth, the brain, the activity of the 
age. It is grandly organized, magnificently officered, and has for its 
leader the Lord of Hosts himself! What may it not do? Let it be true 
to itself, its mission, its Leader, and those words, “ North America for 
Christ,” shall not be merely a sentiment, but shall become a glorious, 
living reality. 

The Corresponding Secretary read extracts from the Report of the 
Board touching the future of the Society’s work. 


Dr. Morenouse: It was supposed that representatives formally ap- 
pointed by the Southern Convention would be present. The Secre- 
tary has received no communication concerning the appointment of 
these brethren, but it was understood that some were prepared to 
stand as representatives of the Convention. We should be very glad 
indeed to welcome any such who feel authorized to speak. 


Dr. J. A. Broapus, of Kentucky: Mr. President, I rise for the pur- 
pose of explaining the exact position of that question. The South- 
ern Baptist Convention resolved that any member of the body who 
might be present here be authorized to act as a representative of 
that body to the Home Mission Society; but I believe it is true that 
most of those who are present were also appointed to represent some 
State Convention, or General Association; and some of us have a 
sort of a notion about States, you know. (Laughter.) So we have 
been sitting back, not at all from reluctance to present ourselves as 
fraternal messengers, and not because we love the Southern Baptist 
Convention less, but because of that notion about the States; that is 
all. 

For the rest, I have only this to say, that I have had very novel 
sensations the last two days. I have attended these anniversaries a 
number of times and have always had some speech to make; but this 
time I came as a peaceable gentleman, a looker on, and have endea- 
vored to do some first class listening, which is a very agreeable em- 
ployment for the most part. I believe it is a saying, or should be 
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one, that preachers are always good listeners. I have found listen- 
ing the last two days an extremely agreeable employment. I con- 
gratulate the President and the Secretary and the Board and the 
members of the Home Mission Society upon their admirable arrange- 
ment, if I may take leave to say so, and their admirable carrying out of 
a well chosen programme, and upon the very high average of good 
speaking; and the only objection I have had to it, and to my part of 
good listening, has been that the Brethren spoke so well yesterday 
morning and afternoon and evening, that last night I could not sleep 
for thinking over it. When you say grand things about what the 
Baptists of America have grown to be and have been enabled to do, 
then, somehow, I get to feeling ashamed to think of what we ought 
to have done; but if anybody should rise and speak disparaginely, 
then I should want to get up and say, I thank God that we have been 
able to do so much. (Laughter and applause.) 


Tue Presipent: We should be very happy to hear Rev. Dr. 
Tucker, a representative from Georgia. 

Dr..H. H. Tucxsr, of Atlanta: Mr. President and Brethren, I have 
the pleasure and honor of standing before you as a representative of 
the South—a representative in this sense, that I am a Southerner by 
descent for six generations, covering over two hundred years; a repre- 
sentative by birth, for I was born upon my grandfather’s plantation 
among the cotton blooms; a representative by residence, for there I 
live and there I hope to die and there to lay my bones. I sympathize with 
the Southern people in all their notions and I always did, for which 
I ask no pardon; for while I live I shall cling to my own. But why 
should I say this, and why should I take such special pains to make it 
emphatic? I do it for a purpose. I do it because anything that may 
be said agreeable to you from so intense and thoroughbred a South- 
ern as I am, will be more acceptable than if it came from a “ half- 
breed.” (Laughter and applause.) And now having displayed my 
colors I have this to say, that while I sympathize with my own people, 
and always did, I also do deeply, profoundly, tenderly sympathize 
with you. I recognize you as Christian people and therefore as my 
Brethren. I recognize you as Baptists and therefore doubly my 


Brethren. 
«« Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.”’ 


This is my Father’s house, and I am at home, and I recognize you as 
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a part of the great family, after whom the family in Heaven is named; 
and it fills my soul with delight to think that I have the honor to be 
counted as one of you. I have a good home away off yonder in 
Georgia, but my best home is anywhere where I find the people of 
God, and I would say that there and here I am at home. (Applause.) 
I represent the South, or at least a part of it, in another sense. 
The Baptist Convention of the State of Georgia appointed five of its 
members to meet you here. Five were appointed and six have come. 
(Laughter and applause.) One was thrown in for good measure, to 
make sure. That body entertained some little doubt for a moment as 
to the propriety of accepting the very kind and courteous invitation 
which was sent to us from you here, on the ground that it might im- 
ply some dissolution of our own Southern organization. But that 
doubt was goon dissipated, and when it was, the vote by which we 
were sent here was unanimous, and it went up with a shout that 
rent the very vault of Heaven and made the house tremble. (Ap- 
plause.) We are sent, sir, to meet you here to convey to you the 
Christian and fraternal salutations of that body, and their congratu- 
lations on your having completed your fiftieth year; and while per- 
haps we may think that your methods have not always been wise, 
while perhaps we may think if you had taken counsel from us your 
work might have been more efficient than it has been, yet we thank 
God for the goad you have done; and our prayer is, that your influ- 
ence for good may widen and deepen, year after year, and decade 
atter decade, till Jesus comes; and in the meantime we watch and 
wait and do not wonder that the work of the Lord prospers in your 
hands. We work under different organizations, and we are pro- 
foundly convinced of the wisdom of this, and we desire that arrange- 
ment should continue, and that it should be perpetual; but while we 
work in separate companies our objects are the same, our methods 
are the same, and our weapon, the truth of God, is for ever the same. 
When the Northern wing of God’s great army of Baptists makes an 
advance, and wheh they achieve a victory, the shouts of triumph are 
heard from the Southern wing as well. Stand to your colors, and we 
shall be sure to stand by ours, but above us all there floats one grand, 
glorious banner, the banner of the Cross, and under that and around 
it wé all rally and thank God for the privilege and the glory of it. 
But I came, sir, not to occupy your time. Jam here simply asa 
messenger, simply as a correspondent, and am here, as are also my 
colleagues, to be the ,bearers to you from the Baptist Convention of 
the State of Georgia, of their salutations, congratulations, and greet- 
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ings on this, your day of jubilee. It is not for me to give directions 
to your proceedings, but I would be glad if, before we separate, you . 
would unite with us in singing one verse at least of the favorite song 
of the South : 


“«Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” (Applause.) 


The hymn was then sung. 


Tse Presipent: We should now be happy to hear from Rev. Dr. 
Cuapuin, President of the Texas State Convention, the Lone Star 
State ; but he hasn’t a lonely appearance himself. (Laughter.) 

Dr. C. C. Cuapriy: Mr. President: I am in a very bad fix. I 
have got to perform a task almost equal to wearing a suit of the 
President’s clothes. (Laughter.) Ihave got to say what I want to 
say, and my heart is full of it, about Texas, and to tell how our hearts 
rejoice as we recall the past, and remember that this Society in 1840 
sent the first Baptist missionaries to our land, and laid broad and 
deep the foundation upon which we are building to-day. I rejoice 
in being able thus to speak. I would that others who know more of 
it could tell you about it. I can only say this, however, that as I 
look upon that map and think. how you are interested over on this 
side of the Mississippi, and remember that all of the United States 
nearly is on the west side of it, I must urge you to look at it, and 
study it, and understand the great work unto which you are called. 
With regard to my own State of Texas, coming from the Kio Grande 
river there, just south of New Mexico, you can travel on a straight 
line a thousand miles and still be in Texas. Itis as large as New 
England, and all of that country up there, and it is filling in rapidly. 
Thirty-two years ago the Baptists were numbered by the tens and 
twenties, and now we have 1,200 churches and 150,000. Baptists ; 
and we are working with our hearts and hands now more than ever 
before. Last year we had but three missionaries in the pay of the 
State Convention, reporting to us regularly. This year we have fif- 
teen, and it is due in a great degree to the fact that this Society, at 
our solicitation, gave us $3,000, upon which to operate ; and we are 
giving them dollar for dollar, and we are enabled to say that in four 
years we will double, or treble—well, I never was good at figures— 
but you can tell the difference between three and fifteen, and you 
will have the difference in our work last year and the work which 
we are now accomplishing. (Applause.) And, fellow-soldiers of the 
Cross, I rejoice in this great jubilee, and thank God I am a Baptist, 
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when we have had such cheering reports from all sections. Texas, 
sir, congratulates you—congratulates us. (Laughter.) We are 
proud of ourselves. God grant that great success may crown our 
efforts, and that the time may come when all kindreds and all peoples 
under the whole sun shall join in one acclamation of praise to God, 
who go loved us as to give His Son to die for us, and who says to the 
faithful worker, “Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Tur Presipent : We should now be happy to hear from the Rev. 
Mr. Maries, who is here, representing the Missouri State Conven- 
tion. 


Rev. J. C. Marre: Mr. President: I don’t know why it is 
that you want to make more than one of me. Iam in the singular 
number, and there is not enough of me to make two, and I hope, 
therefore, that you will correct that. I am here, somewhat differently 
situated from the brother who spoke of Georgia a little while ago. 
The Baptists of Missouri appointed five men to appear here, and in- 
stead of the whole five and one thrown in, I am the only one of them 
here. JI am sure I cannot represent those men. I regret exceed- 
ingly, sir, that they are not here. They are all better men, and better 
capable of representing the 90,000 Baptists of that State. I wish to 
go back a little in what I have to say. In July, 1806, there was a 
little Baptist church formed at a place just above the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. It was then the only church or- 
ganization, other than Catholic, between the great river and the 
Pacific Ocean. A very short time elapsed. Those hardy frontiers- 
men went into the great forests of that country and felled down the 
trees and erected for themselves a house of worship. It was the 
only house standing in that grand Territory. The church afterward 
passed out of existence ; but out of the first log that was laid in that 
first chapel, erected in all that grand Territory, I have had, sir, this 
little instrument made ; and I will pass it over to you (presenting a 
mallet to the President) and the Baptist Home Mission Society. (Ap- 
plause.) I wish to say, sir, that among the active deacons of that 
church was one man converted by the preaching of Spencer H. Cone, 
so that there is a sort of connecting link between that church and 
this one. (Applause.) Now, sir, in the seventy-six years that have 
passed since the organization of that one little body of less than a 
dozen men and women, there are 300,000 Baptists West of the 
Mississippi River. (Applause.) We have in the State of Missouri 
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alone over 90,000 Baptists ; and, thank-God, we are doing as we 
were taught when boys, “ hoeing our own row.” Last year we spent 
over $11,000 in Missouri State Missions, and there was but one State 
in the Union that raised for its State Conventions more money than 
we raised in Missouri. That was the State of New York ; and we 
say we will beat you this year if you don’t put your shoulder to the 
wheel. (Applause.) We mean work, sir. I know there are a great 
many people who take delight in telling us what “naughty” things 
we do in Missouri; but we will, by the grace of God, do the best we 
can for the work. We deserve all the “cuffing” we get. We may 
prove what the Scriptures have said, “Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” We 
mean work for Christ ; and we extend our hands to you, and behind 
those hands beat 90,000 warm hearts, cheering you on in your work, 
bidding you Godspeed, and praying that in the next fifty years the 
progress may be much greater than it has been in the past. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Tur Presipent: I have the pleasure of introducing the Rev. Mr. 
Bovey, a representative of the Colored Convention of South Caro- 
lina. 

Rev. H. N. Bovry: My. President and Brethren of the Home 
Mission Society: Iam glad to be with you to-day, and to hear the 
stirring speeches, and to meet you on this, your semi-centennial. I 
am here to convey to you the congratulations, on this occasion, of the 
Baptist Educational, Missionary and Sunday-school Convention of 
South Carolina. I was appointed to be here in the last session of that 
convention, and I have not the words to express the gratification that 
it affords me to meet you here. Having noticed somewhat your work 
in the South and especially in South Carolina, I feel, and I declare 
here, that there is no work more calculated to benefit the Freedmen 
of the South than the work of the Home Mission Society. We have 
received benefits from it for the last seventeen years, and know we 
have improved. Brethren, we simply ask you to extend to us this 
help a few years longer ; and we will then be able to stand on our 
feet and work with you for Home and Foreign Missions. Having 
prepared no speech and not expecting that I should be called upon, I 
simply thank you for the opportunity of extending the congratula- 
tions of the Convention I represent. (Applause). 


Tue Prestpenr: I have great pleasure in introducing to you the 
Rey. Dr. Brrrmnc, who represents the Maryland State Convention, — 
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the only man amoug us who ever administered the ordinance of 
baptism in the river Jordan. 

Dr. C. C. Brrrine, of Baltimore: Mr. President and Brethren: I 
don’t know how to begin. Perhaps I might as well begin by refer- 
ring to thisincident. The baptism performed in the Jordan accom- 
plished two purposes. It proved that there is water enough left in 
river to administer baptism as Baptists are wont to administer it. In 
the second place, one of the parties wished to be baptized, and it was 
the first body of water that we came to. Let me say that much now; 
anc. that I was very glad to learn that one of those whom it was my 
privilege to baptize under the skies that witnessed the baptism of 
Jesus Christ himself, made her first subscription on her return, for 
the sum of $1,000, through a Baptist organization, and laid it at the 
feet of Jesus Christ. (Applause). 

Mr. President, I have been perplexed. It has seemed to me that 
never in the days of my life have I been so near Pentecost as I have 
within the last few days—that Pentecost when the promise was veri- 
fied to the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ on the day they tarried 
at Jerusalem in prayer. It seems to me to be a rather singular thing; 
I have heard men with accents and intonations and inflections in the 
different languages of the earth. I listened to my good brother, a 
former classmate—an honor to me, none to him—who crossed the 
line and was the representative of Canada. Asa native born Ameri- 
can, and a Pennsylvanian, I am called out here. I won’t be stigma- 
tized as a half-breed by my own brother, much as I love him, for 
Baptists have no half-breeds (laughter and applause) ; but I come 
from Maryland to represent it; one of the delegates from the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and yet a native born Pennsylvanian, 
representing the South. And so itis all through. I meet brethren 
here from the South, and from the North, and from the East, and 
from the West; Indians, and our colored brethren with the blood of 
Africa almost pure flowing in their veins; Spaniards and Frenchmen; 
and I do believe, Sir, that the promise will be verified; and it kindles. 
my faith that, as sure as God lives, the whole world shall be filled 
with His glory and filled with His truth, and that the prayer in which 
we join, “ Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven,” is on its way to fulfillment, God moving before us and call- 
ing His hosts to follow on. There was a meaning in portraying that 
canvas, large enough to fill the vision from every part of this audience 
room. ‘There is a meaning init. No man can take it all at once; we 
must take it part by part, piece by piece; but Brother President, will 
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you permit me to say—for as I go on thinking about it, it enlarges— 
our hearts are alongside of yours and we would lay them on God’s 
altar in consecration; our hands grasp yours, whether from the North, 
or the South, or the East, or the West; all, all are grasped and linked 
together, until the time shall come when we shall stand in the light 
of God’s throne, and at that great crowning of the King of kings, 
our voices be joined in praise to Him who has redeemed us through 
His blood, and whose promises, every one, in every jot and tittle, have 
been kept and not one unfulfilled;—and all of us join in the 
prayer, God bless your work because it is His work and ours. 
(Applause). 


Tue Presipenr: We regret that the time forbids our inviting 
representatives of each of the States which have honored this Society 
by sending delegates to it to speak. We must have time to prepare 
for the evening. 

I wish to call your attention now to the fact that the Report of the 
Board has not yet been adopted. Are you ready for action upon the 
report ? 

On motion the Report of the Executive Board was adopted. 

Rey. A. Buacxsury, of Indiana: Mr. President: May I make a 
. motion ? I want to move the reconsideration of the vote of this morning 

by which we passed upon the report of the Committee on Place of 
Meeting. I move that we reconsider the vote by which we are to go to 
Saratoga, and if it is im order I will give you my reason for making 
the motion. My reason is this: this Society is holding the first meet- 
ing of the anniversaries. It is known to all of us that we came to 
New York this year out of respect to this Society. Now, I think we 
‘make a mistake if we, as a Society, fix absolutely the place where we 
shall go; because to follow us is the Publication and the Foreign 
Missionary Societies, and it seems to me we ought to leave this 
optional with our Executive Committee. It is not that I object to 
going to Saratoga; but I do object to setting this precedent of say- 
ing absolutely where we shall go. I therefore move the reconsidera- 
tion of the motion. 
The motion was reconsidered. 
It was moved and seconded that the place of meeting of the Society 
for next year be referred to the Executive Board with power. 
The motion was carried. 


Dr. D. G. Corny: I have a resolution to offer: “ Resolved, that we 
express our thanks to the First Baptist Church of New York City for 
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the use of their house of worship, and for the ample provision they 
have made for our accommodation during the Jubilee Meeting ex-. 
ercises of the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


The Committee on Enrollment reported over 800 names enrolled. 
(See list of members and delegates in attendance.). 

The Convention then sang the following Jubilee hymn, written by 
Dr. Sypney Dyer, of Philadelphia, and adjourned to meet in the 
Academy of Music in the evening. 


JUBILEE SONG. 


Tune: WEBB. 


Ml 


Across the broad sayannahs, 
From yale and mountain dome, 
Ring out the glad hosannas ; 
The shouts of harvest home. 
The seed was scattered weeping, 
Broadcast from sea to sea ; 
And now in joyous reapings, 
We sound our Jubilee. 


II. 


The millions hither surging, 
From every land and race, 
Are met with gentle urging, 
T’ accept a Saviour’s grace ; 
And, lo! in many a dwelling, 
The gladsome sight we see, 
Of happy converts, swelling 
Salvation’s Jubilee. 


Til. 


How sweet the Gospel preaching 
Wherever man may roam! 
But oh! the joy of teaching 
The love of Christ at home ! 
Then keep the chorus ringing, 
Till all the world shall see 
This ransomed nation singing 
Roedemption’s Jubilee ! 
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IGE is Boo LON: 
_ Frmay Evenine, May 26. 


JUBILEE EXERCISES—ADDRESS—POEM—HYMN. 


[As it became apparent that the church would not accommodate the multi- 
tudes who desired to attend the closing session of the Jubilee Exercises, the 
Academy of Music was secured for the occasion. An immense audience filled 
the great building to overflowing. Delegates from State Conventions and other 
distinguished visitors, to the number of about 150, occupied the platform. After 
the meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, of 
Kentucky, offered prayer. The President then introduced M. B. Anderson, 
LL.D., President of the University of Rochester, who delivered the closing and 
crowning address. Then followed the Jubilee Poem, by Rev. Sidney Dyer, 
Ph.D., of Pennsylvania. The exercises closed with the singing of a Jubilee 
Hymn, written for the occasion by Prof. W. F. Sherwin, of Ohio, and the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, of New York. ] 


JUBILEE ADDRESS. 


By M. B. Anprerson, LL.D., New York. 


THE LESSONS OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Men pass away, but institutions, when they incarnate great moral 
and religious truths, are as enduring as human society. The 
founders of such institutions die, and their unfinished work is 
handed over to their successors. But their labor, their sacrifices, 
their purposes and ideas, their fears and their hopes, are consecrated 
by the passing years, and constructed into sacred epics, which live in 
the memory, control the thought, and inspire the activity of those 
whom the Providence of God calls to enter upon the blessed inheri- 
tance which these founders leave behind them. The recollections of 
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fifty years of Christian sacrifice, thought and service crowd upon our 
memories to-night, as they are associated with the past history of our 
Home Mission Society. We would devoutly thank God for this 
blessed inheritance. It will be for us and our successors ‘‘a posses- 
sion for all time.” 

But we may not spend the hour in congratulations upon the suc- 
cesses of our past history. Our responsibilities for the present and 
the future are so stern and heavy, that we may give but a passing 
notice to the far-seeing and able Christian men who laid the founda- 
tions and shaped the superstructure of this Society. Their work 
lives, and forms a monument more enduring than brass or marble. 
Could the long procession of our departed fathers speak to us from 
the abodes of glory, they would sternly rebuke all fulsome eulogy of 
their lives and labors. The spontaneous chorus breaking from their 
lips would be, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name, O 
Christ, the Saviour, be all the glory!” Standing as we do upon the 
threshold of the twentieth century of our era, it becomes us, like 
soldiers entering upon a severe campaign, to examine our position 
and resources, to estimate the forces of our enemy, to invigorate our 
courage and zeal by calmly surveying the issue of the impending 
conflict, and the terrible consequences of a failure in duty on our 
part. 

Up to 1882, the efforts of the Baptist denomination for the spread 
of the Gospel in North America were sporadic and unconcentrated. 
Individuals, churches, associations, state conventions, labored with 
energy and effect, but without that continuity and vigor which a large 
organization alone can secure. We may never forget, however, the 
self-denial and consecrated earnestness which characterized the 
efforts of those men and women, who in the face of fines and im- 
prisonments, laid the foundations of our denomination, rent the 
Church from the State, and established “freedom to worship God.” 
Our fathers in the ministry, too, who without regular salaries, with 
scanty resources of education, sought out the colonial settlements and 
preached the Gospel to the destitute, vindicated their claim to be the 
successors of the Apostles, more effectively than by any commission 
they could have received from an earthly prelate. 

At the period of the formation of this Society, the necessity for 
concentration in the work of Home Missions had become impera- 
tive. It was clear from many indications that our country was en- 
tering upona stage of growth hitherto unparalleled in vigor and 
rapidity. Seven years before, by the enterprise of this Empire State, 
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the Erie Canal had connected the water of the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean, and every acre of land in the Northwest had been 
trebled in value. In 1819 an American steamship had crossed the 
Atlantic. In 1829 the Dutch had shown that steam navigation be- 
tween Holland and the West Indies was practicable and economically 
profitable. In 1838 the Great Western entered New York harbor, as 
the precursor of the vast fleets of steamships which now vex the 
the waters of every sea. The very year of our Society’s birth saw 
the commencement of railroad and telegraph systems. Our fathers 
were in sympathy with these great providential events, which were 
soon to make a new distribution of the population of our States, and 
to precipitate so many millions of people from the Old World 
upon our shores. They foresaw the future and organized their scanty 
resources that their coming responsibilities might be met. These 
responsibilities they shared with other Christian bodies. We shall 
not be deemed unmindful of what other organizations of evangelical 
Christians have accomplished, if, on the present occasion, we confine 
ourselves to the consideration of our own history, work and duties. 
Let us, then, address ourselves to-night to a rapid survey of the field 
before us; the motives which impel us to action; and some of the 
methods in which our responsibilities are to be met. 


THE FIELD BEFORE US. 


Our field of action is so vast, that itis difficult to compass it in the 
imagination. We areaccustomed to compare our country with the 
great States of Europe, without thinking that in superficial area and 
capacity to support population, it is larger than all of them 
united. We have measured ourselves by our _ population, 
rather than by the enormous area into the empty spaces of 
which the people of the Old World are pouring with a rapidity 
which finds no parallel in the world’s history. You will pardon me 
for presenting a few facts in detail, which may aid us in bringing be- 
fore our minds and emphasizing the importance of the awe-inspiring 
mission with which God has entrusted us. Without taking account 
of the Arctic territory of Alaska, our country includes an area of 
3,034,399 square miles in extent. Excluding Russia, European 
Turkey, and the insignificant and disorganized States south of Russia 
and east of the Austrian Empire, we find that the nations and States 
of Austria, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Greece, Sweden, 
Norway, Great Britain and Ireland, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Denmark, comprise altogether 1,478,540 syuare miles of 
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territory—or less than one-half the area of our country, Alaska, as I 
have already said, being excluded. 

The population of these nations whose territory has just been esti- 
mated is about 217,956,500 souls. These nations, with less than one- 
half of our area of land, are weighed down by national debts 
amounting to nearly sixteen thousand millions of dollars. Their pro- 
ductive capacity is reduced, also, by standing armies computed at 
1,954,334 men. The men composing these armies are withdrawn 
from profitable labor, and supported by the taxation of their fellow- 
subjects. Those also who are nominally engaged in the arts of peace 
are, at any outbreak of war, liable to a conscription which may 
double or treble these vast and expensive armies. It is this tre- 
mendous pressure of money taxes and army service which is the main 
agency in forcing the hundreds of thousands of emigrants from 
Europe to our shores. As migration from these countries is increased, 
the burden of taxes and army service upon those who remain will 
erow heavier, and the prudential motives inducing emigration will 
accumulate in a rapidly augmenting ratio. Besides, the cost of 
transportation is constantly becoming less, and our continent is con- 
stantly developing new attractions, which are set forth in the immense 
correspondence of the emigrants with the relatives and friends left 
behind them. The cost of the transportation of agricultural pro- 
ducts from our Western States to the sea-coast, and thence to Europe 
is constantly becoming cheaper, and the supply more abundant. This 
has the effect to reduce prices in the European markets, and by con- 
sequence to diminish the rents of farming lands, and the demand for 
agricultural labor. Landed estates are thus becoming less desirable 
as investments, and capital is finding its way in great amounts to our 
country. The labor which this capital has employed must follow the 
capital itself which crosses the Atlantic. In the same proportion 
that large landed estates become unprofitable, will the political in- 
fluence connected with their possession pass away. The transporta- 
tion into Kurope of the agricultural products of our Western States 
is now quietly and silently undermining the aristocratic organization 
of Huropean society, and bringing more and more of the younger 
sons of the nobility and gentry to our shores in search of wealth and 
position. The money centres of the world have been steadily tend- 
ing westward since the dawn of European civilization. Never has 
this tendency been so strong as it is to-day. A sober induction of 
economical facts points us to the conclusion that at no distant day 
New York will replace London as the commercial metropolis of the 
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world, and that the population of the British Islands will become in- 
significant and provincial relatively to the great body of English- 
speaking people which will crowd the vast areas of Australia, Canada, 
and the United States. 

From these considerations—and many more might be added—we 
are driven to the conclusion that the tide of the Old Wovrld’s popula- 
tion, whose flow toward our country has been so deep and strong for 
the last fifty years, is but the ripple of a mountain brook compared 
with what the next half century will show. - When our Society was 
formed, fifty years since, our population was about thirteen millions. 
We have now fifty millions, an increase of nearly fourfold within this 
time. Is it unreasonable to expect, in view of the motives to emigra- 
tion to which we have alluded, that the centennial of this Society will 
see our population augmented to two hundred millions ? 

The character of the immigration presents by no means a fair 
average of the moral and intellectual condition of the countries from 
which it comes. It is notorious, that by the connivance and by the 
agency of the local authorities of various European States, and by 
the criminal carelessness of our own government, paupers, criminal, 
insane and idiotic persons have reached our country in large numbers. 
In our own State nearly three-fourths of our dependent classes are of 
foreign birth. We are now supporting paupers from every country 
in Europe. Assuming—what is true—that the great mass of these 
immigrants will become honest and productive citizens, we cannot 
and ought not to be blind to the fact, that the influence for good of 
these healthy additions to our population is, in a great degree, neu- 
tralized by the elements of evil by which they are accompanied. With 
the sober, thoughtful, God-fearing, and industrious immigrant, we are 
absorbing into our population the French Communists, who barely 
failed in their effort to extinguish the life of the new French Repub- 
lic, in robbery, anarchy, and blood. We have the Nihilists, who have 
reduced murder to an industrial art. They are beginning to try 
the effect of their imported infernal machines upon the homes of 
peaceful New York citizens. With these have come the Sunday con- 
cert and the beer garden. The barbarous terms “Boycotter” and 
“Mollie Maguire” have been added to our vocabulary, and practical 
illustrations of their significance have been supplied. The brigands 
and lazzaroni of Southern Italy have accompanied the peaceful Pied- 
montese and Savoyards. Our Mormon harems are recruited among 
the ignorant peasants of Scandinavia and Great Britain. With all 
the capital and labor which the Old World is giving us, we are re- 
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ceiving a vast amount of the most dangerous population which its’ 
centuries of misgovernment have developed. Our Pacific Coast con- 
fronts the over-populated deltas of Eastern China. In spite of the 
new interpretations of solemn treaties with which Congress has been 
struggling, under the inspiration of that eminent publicist, Mr. Den- 
nis Kearney, and his confreres of the ‘‘Sand-lots,” the Chinese will 
sooner or later force themselves upon our care and attention. In this 
survey of our field of labor, we must not be unmindful of these agen- 
cies for evil with which the Old World is poisoning our moral and 
political life. 

Among our own native population, dangers peculiar to our country 
and its social organization have grown up. The constant redistribu- 
tion of our people by the new discoveries in economic geology, the 
rapid growth of our railroad system, the enormous area of rich grain 
lands laid open, and inviting the people of the old States to their cul- 
tivation, have had the effect to change moral habits which have been 
the growth of centuries, to break up our churches, to interfere with 
the education of the young, to remove them from the healthy atmos- 
phere of Christian homes, to expose them to all the temptations pecu- 
liar to frontier life. The “‘ cow-boy,” the “ road-agent,” and “ lynch-law” 
judges are of indigenous growth. The unexampled rapidity of our 
increase in wealth and the facility with which uneducated and undis- 
ciplined men obtain public office, develop special and peculiar temp- 
tations. Few men can bear safely the moral strain imposed by sud- 
denly and easily acquired office, wealth, or reputation. Too often 
such persons, finding that neither of these can secure recognition in 
the world of fashion, are ready to put their religious convictions and 
religious character into the market, and barter them for the phantom 
of social position. The conditions for the healthy training of chil- 
dren are neglected, and fortunes are scattered in luxury, profusion, and 
vice, more rapidly than they have been accumulated by the homely 
virtues of industry and economy. 

Among the native difficulties in our field of operations, we must 
take account of the Freedmen in the South, our Indian population, 
and the new Saracens in Utah and the adjoining territories. Each 
of these present problems will task all the wisdom and self-sacrifice 
which the Church of the future can command. 

The social change to which our colored people have lately been 
subjected was vast and sudden to a degree unparalleled in the entire 
history of the world. The relics of slavery and serfdom in Western 
Europe are still evident to the historical student, though centuries 
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have passed since their abolition, and no race-marks distinguish the 
descendants of the master from those of the bondman. The Freed- 
man question with us will demand centuries of positive and wisely- 
directed labor for its adequate solution. Our own work, and that of 
other evangelical bodies ,for this end, has only been begun. It is 
not enough that they be gathered into our churches. They must be 
trained in the elements of letters and science, in trades, in farming, 
in thrift, in social morality, in the care of their health, in cleanliness, 
in all that goes to constitute the highest product of civilization—a pure 
and healthy Christian home. We question whether the most 
thoughtful Christians and statesmen among us have yet grasped the 
full breadth and significance of this tremendous problem. The mer- 
chants and seamen of our Northern States brought the slaves from 
Africa, and the planters of the South purchased them for profit. 
God in His wisdom has imposed on the North and South, alike, the 
terrible necessity of transforming these men into Christian citizens. 
We have given them their rights ; we must teach them their duties, we 
must show them that over against every right, as a condition of its 
possession, there stands an imperative obligation, binding on them 
as well as upon all of us to be servants—servants of our fellow-men, 
of our country and our God. If we fail in our duty, they will drag 
our civilization down to the level in which a century of bondage has 
left them. Besides, we may believe that, through the black race, 
God has designs of mercy for the vast continent from which their 
fathers were torn in misery and pain. In caring for the Freedmen we 
may be caring not only for our own future, but for the future of 
Africa as well. 

I do not propose to discuss the Indian question. Our country 
seems to be on the point of adopting views of Indian policy which 
will be in some degree worthy of a Christian nation. This, like the 
Freedman problem, involves the Christian training of the coming 
generation of Indian children and youth. I verily believe that, if 
the 50,000 children of our wild Indian tribes could be properly 
trained under Christian missionaries and Christian teachers for the 
next ten years, the worst elements of the Indian problem would be 
finally and adequately eliminated. The work of Captain Pratt at 
Carlisle and Fort Marion, and of General Armstrong at Hampton, has 
brought before the country at large a specimen of the work in which 
missionaries have been engaged for a century, under every disad- 
vantage, in the face of the covert, and often open, opposition of our 
State and General Governments. Under the pressure of Christian 
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public opinion, our politicians are slowly coming to see that our In- 
dian policy in the past has been one stupendous blunder, and that 
the missionaries are their best teachers of the kind of statesmanship 
required in dealing with these savage tribes. I know of no grander 
vindication of the work of Christian missionaries than the late initia- 
tion of their processes under the sanction of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Another element of danger in the pathology of our moral condition 
is*found in Mormonism. I have incidentally designated the Mor- 
mons as the new Saracens. I think the term was rightly applied. 
For, like the Saracens of the East, their system absorbs the State into 
the organization of a false and immoral religion. It abolishes liberty 
of the person, of conscience and thought for the men; and through 
polygamy enslaves the bodies and souls of the women. They resem- 
ble the Saracens in their intense and bloody fanaticism, and in the 
moral barbarism which has followed in their train. We may do some- 
thing to stop the spread of this moral pestilence by the adoption of 
some severe political measures; but nought but a missionary spirit 
as intense and vital as that which spread the gospel over Asia Minor, 
after the stoning of Stephen, can purge the fair valleys of Utah from 
their corruption, and recover them to morality and Christian civil- 
ization. 

It is by no means with the spirit of the pessimist, or of that un- 
healthy type of religious sentiment which exaggerates the forces of 
evil, and weakens faith in the power of God, that I have sketched 
in outline the darker features of that immense field of labor which 
the coming half century will hold ready to be occupied by our suc- 
cessors in missionary work. I have a solid faith in the future of our 
country, of the church, and the world. God is not dead. His chosen 
people are not disloyal to His government, nor recreant to their duty. 
There never was a time since our Divine Redeemer ascended to 
Heaven, when such a mass of moral and mental power was in action 
for the fulfilment of the great ends of His life and passion. Never 
were the motives to Christian labor so clear, intense and manifold as 
to-day. 

We claim to be patriots. It seems but yesterday that our country 
was heaving with the throes of a new birth of freedom, unity, and 
power. Thoughtful men, North and South, are now rejoicing in the 
issue of that terrible conflict which baptized our continent in tears 
and blood. Throughout the South there are thousands who, while 
they honor the bravery and sacrifice of those who suffered or died for 
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the “lost cause,” have come to thank God that the “lost cause” was 
lost—that no slave breathes our air or treads our soil—that one vast 
cincture of constitutional guarantees holds our States together in one 
nation, whose sovereign laws can be executed in the remotest corner 
of our domain. Slowly but surely, we believe that this feeling will 
come to dominate in all hearts from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
from the landing-place of the Pilgrims to the Golden Gate of the 
Pacific. 


CHRISTIAN MOTIVE TO ACTION. 


What is the constructive law and formative force in this great na- 
tional organism, for whose vigor and continuous life we so devoutly 
thank our Father in Heaven? It is threefold: (1) That all men are 
equal before the law. (2) That the government represents, through 
established forms, the rational will of the citizens. (3) That the laws 
which are the outcome of this rational will are authoritative, binding 
and supreme. 

These are all moral principles grounded on the “ought” and 
“ought not” of conscience, as purified and enlightened by the teach- 
ings of our Lord and His apostles. The public and the private law of 
our land are at bottom nothing but principles of Christian ethics, 
which, by the thought and sacrifice of centuries, have been crystal- 
lized into clear and definite formulas. These formulas have no power 
in themselves. They are effective for good, only so far as they are 
vitalized and made effective by the moral convictions and moral force 
of the body of our people. The practical value of all our Constitu- 
tions and codes of law is determined by the moral atmosphere of the 
time. The forms of the British Constitution have continued intact 
under every sort of corruption, oppression, and misrule. The Roman 
law reached its highest theoretical perfection at a time when despot- 
ism, injustice, and anarchy were sapping the foundations of the 
Empire. 

‘«« Laws are but words, and words but wind, 
Too feeble instruments to bind.”’ 


Law rests upon public and private morality ; and there is no stable 
foundation for public or private morality, but a pure religion spring- 
ing from the fear and love of a holy God. All history shows that the 
religion of Christ is the only agency which has been effective in 
ejecting the moral malaria from the atmosphere of human society. 
Every patriotic motive, reverence for the heroes of the past, every 
throb of love for the dear land that bore us, and in which our fathers 
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died, urges us on to give new power to this Society in its divine work 
of preaching the Gospel in North America. 

We boast of the increase and wide distribution of the means of 
physical well-being in our country. We point with pride to our 
merchant princes, to the wealth lying everywhere within the reach of 
the poorest man, through the honest exercise of industry, thrift, and 
intelligence. We may ask ourselves the question—Of what do these 
possessions consist? The only proper answer is, that they are a vast 
accumulation of “rights to things” inhering in moral beings through 
the sanctions of moral law, of which civil law is the echo and imper- 
fect counterpart. 

Let the moral convictions of society be disintegrated, and the God- 
ordained sanctions of morality lose their power over the minds of 
men, and the right of the poor man to the rewards of his labor and 
of the rich man to his wealth would vanish into air. Our statutes 
would become impossible of execution, and if not repealed, would be 
practically replaced by the rule of the robber or the Communist. 
The Gospel gives the clearest and most effective sanction to every 
man’s right to himself, to the products of his own labor of head ‘or 
hand, to his right to exchange these products by contract with other 
moral beings. The economical interests of all human society—of the 
rich and the poor alike—are bound up with the success or failure of 
efforts to impress upon the minds of men the imperative obligations 
of right and duty. 

It is a peculiarity of the Christian faith, that its principles regard 
human life as a continuous whole, and dignify the life that now is, by 
connecting all its activities—social, political, and economical—with a 
worthy preparation for that which is to come. In proportion to the 
greatness of a man’s wealth does our work appeal to him, as supply- 
ing the only sure safeguard against that decay of social morality 
which finds its first and most natural manifestations in attacks upon 
the right of property. 

I have not alluded to the positive opposition to our faith embodied 
in the various phases of skepticism which are thought by many to be 
new, and peculiar to our own day. In these systems the thoughtful 
student of history sees little else but old foes with new faces—foes 
who have again and again been routed and put to flight. From the 
earliest time, we find those who would replace the Creator by the un- 
caused movements of eternally existent atoms, and explain the mind 
of man by the chemistry and physics of the brain. The methods of 
Democritus, Epicurus and Lucretius are, in all fundamental respects, 
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sumilar to those of Spencer and Haeckel. The old atomism was found 
imadequate even to meet the “obstinate questionings” of heathen 
thought; and the partially developed Theism of the Academic School 
was alike a refutation of atheism and a preparation for that Gospel 
system which reveals the reality of the Creator and of the human 
soul. This Christian doctrine, with its recognition of moral distinc- 
tions, of sin and holiness, set over against the possibility of Divine 
mercy, has found a response in the ineradicable elements of the 
human consciousness. There is a divine adjustment between the 
“immortal longings” of the sin-burdened soul and the Gospel of 
Christ. Wherever this Gospel is preached with simplicity and power, 
it makes its own way to the minds and hearts of men. A skeptical 
philosophy can no more set aside these deep-seated moral wants than 
physiological science can make a man indifferent to hunger and thirst. 
The bread and water of life demonstrate their own reality, and their 
adaptation to every soul that hungers and thirsts for redemption 
from sin. 

We would not undervalue apologetic discussion, but we believe 
that the best defence of our holy faith is to exhibit its power in be- 
nevolent action. No skepticism can prevail against Divine charity in 
the purity and power of its supreme manifestation. A defensive war 
is rarely a successful one. Engineering science has its place in mili- 
tary operations. But that army is most likely to win which is always 
ready to cross bayonets with the enemy. The Christian conflict is 
not to be carried on by theological engineering. Our religion has 
often been ably defended, when in any legitimate sense it was neither 
preached nor practised. In such times skepticism always flourishes. 
Christianity, when vital and aggressive, carries its own divine sanction. 
Like the sun in heaven, it is shown to be real by its own light and 
heat. It is a trite but true saying, that “the church is an anvil that 
has worn out many a hammey.” 

Under the alias of “altruism,” Comte and his followers have set 
forth a caricature of the doctrine of the cross. But it is a meaning- 
less abstraction, with no consolation for the sorrowing, with no hope 
of pardon for the sinner. Can a blind, impersonal, unintelligent, 
unmoral force, or the thin and bloodless concept of “humanity,” 
meet the craving of the soul for a Father in heaven? Need we fear 
that such empty hypotheses can replace the incarnate Redeemer in 
the thoughts and affections of the world? “TI, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me,” said our Saviour, and that blessed attraction 
is as real as that which swells the tides of the Atlantic or holds the 
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earth to 1ts orbit. He has drawn men unto Him in all the past, and 
will continue to do so, wherever and whenever the story of the cross 
is told to men. We hold, then, that Christian self-sacrifice for the 
good of men is the most effective reply to the cavils of agnosticism— 
that missions of love to the poor and degraded are the best apologies 
for the faith which isin us. We would, then, defend our religion 
against the attacks of unbelievers by a new and more intense zeal in 
its propagation among men. 

All these motives, so manifold and so powerful, to engage in mis- 
sionary labor, are feeble and insignificant in comparison with that 
which comes from every Christian’s personal relation to the crucified 
Redeemer. Weare the inheritors of the great trust delivered to the 
apostles, after our Lord’s resurrection from the dead. This sacred 
trust involves the consecration of ail our powers of endurance, 
thought and action, to the great end for which our Lord lived, sutf- 
fered and died—the salvation of men from the reigning power and 
influence of sin. Rightly understood, this great purpose includes 
within itself the supreme idea of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
well-being of man, throughout all the stages of his immortality of 
life. There is no real or worthy interest of man which is excluded 
from the all-embracing scheme of redemption. The vast reach of 
God’s thought in the universe stands in a vital relation to the destiny 
of man. That destiny in all its manifold complexity is bound to 
God’s throne by the “categorical imperative” of conscience. To 
arouse, enlighten and invigorate this sense of duty in every relation 
of life, is fundamental in the Christian system. The great agency in 
thus moving the hearts and guiding the minds of men, is the revela- 
tion of the Gospel’s plan and message of mercy to sinners. This pur- 
pose of Christ, of which the redeemed on earth are the realization 
and instruments, vibrates through the moral universe, and makes the 
humblest executor of His will and testament, contained in the great 
commission, a member of the spiritual peerage of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

This great purpose and plan, either dimly forseen in prophetic 
vision, or in the clear outlines of its incipient fulfilment in the Gospel 
narratives, is the informing idea and vitalizing spirit of all Scriptures. 
Sympathy with this divine purpose of love has.been the motive force 
of the Christian believer in every age of the church It was the in- 
spiration of the Royal Psalmist, and the burden of the prophets’ 
message of warning and hope. It heaved the hearts of Paul and 
Silas at Philippi, when they 
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‘“___in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night.” 


It has given endurance to the martyr, faith and zeal to the missionary, 
courage to the Christian patriot. It has sanctified the learning of 
the scholar, the genius of the poet, and opened the hearts of the rich 
to pour out their wealth into the treasuries of benevolence. It has 
founded Christian schools, endowed hospitals for the poor, the idiotic 
and the insane. From the spirit of the Gospel in the hearts of be- 
levers has sprung all that is noblest and pure in our modern civiliza- 
tion. To it alone we must trust for the perpetuation of those 
blessings with which its past triumphs have endowed us. To what 
other agency can we look for the power to digest and assimilate the 
heterogeneous masses of our people, and convert them into lively 
stones for the superstructure of a great Christian nation ? 


PRACTICAL METHODS TO SECURE PERMANENT RESULTS. 


With this great work before us, with this tremendous weight of 
motive and obligation pressing upon our hearts to engage in it, we 
should carefully examine the practical methods in which we should 
apply our power to secure the most worthy and permanent results. 
The moral victory which we seek to gain cannot be achieved through 
the personal agency of the ministry alone. The laity must do more 
than furnish funds. There ought to be missionary colonies formed 
in our newly-opened mining and agricultural districts, which should. 
be able at once to organize churches, schools and all the forces of 
Christian social life. If we emigrate to promote our economical 
well-being, why should not our laymen organize new settlements for 
Christ? For our Indian and Colored population we need every form 
and type of male and female skilled labor. We need among these 
people missionary farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, merchants, phy- 
sicians, and teachers. We need missionary cooks, dressmakers, and 
housekeepers. We need a tenfold augmentation of the blessed 
activity of our Woman's Home Mission Society. We cannot over- 
estimate the importance of the work which the Florence Nightingales, 
under its care, are doing for the colored women of the South, in their 
missions of mercy amid the dirt and degradation of the negro quar- 
ters. A similar influence must be brought to bear on the Indian 
women. They must be raised out of their slavery and barbarism, 
or schools for training teachers and preachers among the men will fail 
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to compass their best results. These wives and mothers must be 
reached and trained and elevated, if we expect to render permanent 
the work we are doing among the men. Into the abodes of ignor- 
ance we must send the tact, tenderness, and sympathy which are the 
divine and exclusive endowment of Christian womanhood. 

For our work we need a constantly increasing expenditure of ad- 
ministrative power. Our mission fields, both at home and abroad, 
are so vast, and the instrumentalities are so manifold and complicated, 
that they need as great a combination of capacity, experience, 
breadth of outlook and force of will, as are required for the com- 
mand of an army, or the government of a nation. Our Boards of 
Management should combine every variety of intellectual and practi- 
cal power. Those of us who live at a distance from the centres of 
our missionary work have but a vague and imperfect conception of 
the expenditure of time, labor and thought required of our brethren 
who bear the burden and responsibility of administration. A few 
months ago I spent several’ hours with four gentlemen, each holding 
the office of Secretary in connection with mission work in four dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians. I was spontaneously led to study 
the duties and estimate the responsibilities of those men. I was 
driven to the conclusion that no Cabinet officer of our National 
Government was charged with functions so difficult, or intrinsically 
so important as theirs. Let me say that these Secretaries and Boards 
receive our criticism and condemnation quite as often as they do our 
thanks, sympathy, or prayers. This ought not so to be. 

If their labors are so difficult, and their responsibilities so great, 
there are special duties imposed upon the laborers in the mission 
fields whom these officers are chosen to control and direct. In opera- 
tions so extended and complicated as are those connected with our 
great department of mission work, there must be order, system, 
subordination. Some must make final decisions; others must obey. 
No man is fit for a servant of Christ or his fellow-men, who has not 
learned to obey legitimate authority, and carry out faithfully a re- 
quired line of action, even when it does not in every respect har- 
monize with his own judgment. We can all recall instances in which 
ereat detriment has resulted to the cause of missions from the self- 
will of able, and, on the whole, good men, who have never learned to 
sacrifice their own opinions, ambitions or prejudices for the general 
good. Weare often apt to suppose that they only make sacrifices. 
for the cause of our Master who carry the Gospel personally to our 
frontier settlements, or to foreign lands. In this we are misled. Who 
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shall say that the work and sacrifice of Andrew Fuller, in the estab- 
lishment of the English Baptist Missions in the East, were not as 
real and as severe as those of Carey or Ward or Marshman? He 
has little experience of practical life who has not learned that the 
labor, anxiety and annoyances of those who organize, command and 
bear responsibility, are vastly more severe than what falls to the lot 
of those who execute and obey. 

On the other hand, the power entrusted to the Mission Boards should 
be exercised with the greatest delicacy, tenderness, and caution. 
The largest freedom of individual action should be given, which 
can be made consistent with the duties required of those who from 
their position can survey the whole field of action, and become cog- 
nizant of those limitations and conditions which the good of the 
whole imposes upon the activity of every part. Our Boards and 
Secretaries must not become Bishops. Self-support and independent 
control on the part of churches and pastors should always be the 
ultimate aim in the conduct of missions at home and abroad. Divine 
guidance alone can enable Boards to strike the golden mean between 
despotic paternalism, and a laxity of administration which would be. 
a virtual breach of trust. In all financial transactions connected with 
. missions, no departure from the strictest business methods should be 
tolerated for amoment. .The importance of fidelity in the fulfilment 
of contracts on the part of churches aided, and of exact and syste- 
matic accounts in all disbursements by individuals, of untiring 
industry in the discharge of duty, cannot be over-estimated. I trust 
you will pardon me for these hints and cautions, if they shall seem 
out of place at a time set apart for an acknowledgment of the Divine 
blessing bestowed upon our past labors. 

But we should never forget that no increase of contributions, no 
mastery of details, no compactness of organization, no development 
of administrative capacity, no breadth of learning nor brilliancy of 
eloquence in our ministry, will meet the moral demands of the com- 
ing age, apart from a new consecration of all our powers to the 
service of our Master, and a new baptism of the Divine Spirit. We 
must learn with Paul to be “always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus.” The atonement is the great central 
doctrine of our theology. Its informing spirit should be for our 
lives a supreme and controlling law of purpose and action. 

With this conception of sacrifice once in full possession of our 
minds, funds for Christian work would be equal to every legitimate 
demand; laborers for every department of Christian activity would be 
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forthcoming; young ministers would throw aside the vulgar idea of 
professional advancement, and start out for the moral deserts of earth 
with an alacrity like that with which the patriotic soldier responds to 
a call for volunteers to storm a battery of cannon, or join a “forlorn 
hope.” 

This consecration must be vital enough to pervade the whole body 
of our churches. We are all affected by our surroundings. The 
Christian life is social. Most men take their tone of thought and 
character from the moral atmosphere in which they live. Few of us 
who oceupy positions of trust in Christian work are aware of our 
dependence for what we are and what we do, upon the plain men and 
women whose influence, example, and prayers have silently moulded 
our characters in youth, and who have cheered us by their sympathy 
and kindly recognition of our immature efforts in the discharge of 
duty. No man can do his best Christian service among us, unless he 
is intellectually and morally in hearty accord with what is commonly 
designated as “the denomination” or “the church.” No genius, no 
scholarship, no personal reputation, can or ought to raise any man 
above moral dependence upon his brethren in Christ. 

This ‘communion of saints,” this mingling of thought, action and 
aims among the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, the 
learned and the unlearned, forms the necessary condition of the 
spiritual health, vigor, and practical efficiency of the body in whose 
ranks we serve. This communion with each other in obedience to 
God’s will, in all the modes in which He has revealed it, will secure 
steadiness in our religious beliefs, a common recognition of the bind- 
ing force of duty to Christ, a concentration of energy, and a unity of 
purpose which will assure us a triumphant victory in the moral con- 
flict before us. 

Let us look forward, then, to the coming fifty years with calm con- 
fidence that the cause for which we labor will move on with a 
momentum unparalleled in the past. The annals of nearly nineteen 
Christian centuries blend with the visions of prophecy, and more 
than justify these anticipations. The Divine plans mature slowly. 
God never hastens—He never rests. But through the ages there is 
an increasing rapidity in the development of His purposes. Let us, 
then, confidently anticipate the day when the Gospel message of 
merey, borne on the accents of our mother tongue, shall be the 
spiritual aliment of every soul within our vast domain—-when the 
watchword of our Society, “North America for Christ,” shall no 
longer be a formula for our hopes, but an actually realized ideal. 
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JUBILEE POEM. 
By Srpnrey Dyrr, Pu.D., Pa. 


PATRIA NOSTRA CHRISTO. 
1 


O, wondrous Land! thy onward march sublime 
Has far outstript the prophet’s wildest dreaming ! 
The miracle of all historic time ; 


Thy name and fame o’er all the world are beaming ! 


2. 


A mystic continent of pathless woods, 
With lakes and rivers marged with matted willows, 
And broad savannahs lapped in slumberous moods, 
Or gently swayed with noiseless verdant billows. 


3. 


A land complete in all its map and make, 

With Paradisal vales and gushing fountains; 
Whose cataracts the deep foundations shake, 

And heaven itself seems pillared on its mountains. 


4, 


Jehoyah’s masterpiece Hesperia stood, 
From all pollution kept and tragic story, 

That Nature here, in her sublimest mood, 
Might give to us her chief creative glory. 


5. 


A few short years agone this sylvan shade 

And virgin soil knew but the red-man’s treading, 
To whom a bounteous nature feasting made 

By nutty showers and fruits abundant shedding. 


6. 


A pilgrim band to escape oppression’s rod, 
Mid winter’s icy reign and bitter searing, 

Sought here a home where they might worship God, 
No priestly ban nor tyrant’s mandate fearing. 


7. 
Jehovah was their guide across the sea ; 
He gave them half the world, His best creation, 


-To build a State where all left truly free, 
Would yet in union form a model nation. 
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8. 


They built an altar on the rock-bound shore, 
And brought as their first sacrifice to heaven, 
A consecrated gift, forevermore, 
The glorious land to their possession given. 


Sh 


What marvels marked their bold advancing stride 
And heaven-blest toils, repaid with ample treasure ;. 
Their sturdy faith repressed all swelling pride, 
And self-denial scoffed at idle pleasure. 


10. 


Supremely blest, in strength and wisdom grown, 
They took on earth their proud, exalted station, 
No more a weakling, puling round the throne, 
To bow and cringe, the fag end of a nation. 


11. 
In conscious strength, they bade their oppressors heed ; 
At every wrong their soul’s indignant burning ; 
From servile fears released, from bondage freed, 
They threw their shackles off with holy spurning. 


12. 


Dethroned the king, each Freeman was enthroned, 
A wondrous kingdom thus to earth revealing, 
Where to himself man true allegiance owned, 
A sovereignty from which there’s no appealing. 


13. 


And we, the sons of these most noble sires, 
With love of Liberty that’s grown supernal, 
Here vow, with faith that heaven itself inspires, 
The Freedom they bequeathed shall be eternal ! 


14. 


Adown the years the swelling tide has rolled, 
A human avalanche resistless flowing ; 
The thirteen stars that gemmed our flag of old, 


Are now a blazing Constellation glowing. 


15. 
From savage beasts redeemed, and barbarous man, 
A miracle of growth and transformations ; 
From rudest state, we proudly lead the van, 
In glory, strength, the first of mighty nations. 
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16. 
Our mountains silver-seamed and streaked with gold, 
Hide mines of wealth beyond all power of measure ; 
From cultured plains we reap an hundred fold, 
And feed the hungry world with surplus treasure. 


1 


Insatiate still, we press for higher aims, 
And proudly boast, that we alone have given 
The widest scope to manhood’s urgent claims 
To equal rights, the chartered boon of heaven. 


18. 
Jehovah’s pattern gave the nation shape, 
From sea to sea, full half the world enfolding, 
From icy glades to flower-embosomed cape— 
Creation’s climate—Heaven’s ideal moulding. 


19% 
Oh, wondrous mines to yield this human ore! 
To give to earth this living, breathing casting ! 
Impoverished nations mark their lessening store, 


And still the stream sweeps on, deep, broad, and lasting! 


20. 


What seething furnace blast to melt and fuse, 
Till homogeneous all, its perfect flowing 
Reveals the genius of the land in hues 
Where Freedom’s image lives in stainless glowing. 


21. 


Here Babel is reversed ; confusion’s tongue 
Ends with the human influx hither urging, 

As though earth’s mighty flood-gates all were sprung, 
And waves impelling waves were hither surging. 


22. 
All comers here must yield the power of caste ; 
And lordly notions, too, we roughly hew off ; 
We teach the stolid Chinaman at last 
To grasp the shears and cut his precious cue off. 


23. 
America, it was thy son and sage, 
When black’and stormy terrors all were frightening, 
Who grasped the fiery bolt and quenched its rage, 


Looked up to heaven, and shook hands with the lightning! 
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24. 


"Tis our delight to boast of Morse’s name, 


Who curbed the cloud-born steed, with breath of thunder, 


Till docile now, an infant’s touch can tame, 
And toy with him who tore the heavens asunder ! 


25. 
The subtle power of steam by Fulton’s’ hand, 
Is made in furrows deep to plough the ocean, 
In iron tracery to map the land, 
And put ten thousand arms of steel in motion. 


26. 

Lest now the envy prompted world should say 
The summit point is reached in wondrous doing, 
We converse hold with friends though leagues away, 

Our secrets tell, and bottle up our wooing. 


27. 
Still on we keep the glorious march of mind ; 
Each height achieved to higher still inspiring ; 
Time’s hoary waymarks passed and far behind, 
We lead the van of thought with zeal untiring. 


28. 
Her beauty, grandeur fills each perfect plan, 
And each success inspires to something bolder ; 
Her nature writes her signature on man, 
Transmutes herself, and lives in the beholder! 


29. 


Of all the glorious names that we enthrone 
Among the galaxy of History’s star-field, 

The peerless three we claim as still our own ; 
Our Washington, our Lincoln, and our Garfield ! 


30. 
Above the manly joys of Freedom’s reign, 
Or softer ecstasies of love or pleasure, 
Our hearts aspire this land for Christ to gain, 
And give to Him as His peculiar treasure. 


ol. 


Tis ours to boast and share Columbia’s good ; 
To reign as kings, yet be a kingless nation ; 
But oh, to consecrate this land to God, 
Is sure a nobler, grander inspiration ! 
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32. 


And who so well endowed His word to preach, 

As those who hold his Truth with faith unswerving? 
Who take his living Word, and firmly teach 

His sacred rites must have their true observing ? 


33. 
For Faith and worship spurning man’s control, 
A sacred right from which we’ll ne’er be driven ; 
The Gospel we proclaim makes free the soul, 
To shape its creed and speak the love of Heaven ! 


34, 


The blood-stained Cross, on Calvary lifted high.— 

The glorious pledge of man’s complete redemption, — 
Began its conquering course, as heralds fly 

To claim the world for Christ, and take pre-emption. 


35, 
When first Columbus touched the new-found world, 
The Terra-Firma seen in wondrous dreaming, 
The Cross-emblazoned flag he there unfurled, 
And swift its orient beams shot Westward streaming. 


36. 


Ere long the Pilgrims in his footsteps trod , 
To spread their rigid faith they did not falter, 
But everywhere, that they might worship God, 
They reared a holy shrine, and built their altar. 


37. 
But worldly thrift outstript their utmost zeal, 
And throngs impelling throngs were past them driven, 
To whom the Sabbath bell made no appeal, 
Nor holy text inspired the hopes of Heaven. 


38. 


Oh, how they rush from every race and clan ; 

The conscience-bound, the serf, the priestly ridden, 
To find one spot on earth ennobling man 

To act and think as God himself has bidden. 


39. 


From Scandinavia’s vales and gelid shades, 
The German Fatherland and Celtic ingle, 

From Asia’s plains and tiger haunted glades, 
Confluent human streams here mix and mingle. 
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40. ‘ 


Though not, as on Pentecostal day, 
‘With cloven tongues endowed, a heavenly token, 
The mingling tribes of earth that hither stray, 
In their own tongue hear God’s great wonders spoken. 


41. 


O, wondrous Grace! to homogeneous make 

The races all in one,—blest soul communion ! 
Where each the other loves for Jesus’ sake, — 

A type and taste of Heaven’s eternal union. 


42. 
In many a valley green and hamlet’s shade, 
We've reared the holy shrine in grace and beauty, 


Where Zion’s scattered tribes, that long have strayed, 
With joy repair to pay their solemn duty. 


A3. 
As from some horrid dream at last awoke, 
The mind, confused, still sees the ghostly blending, 
So stood the millions with their shackles broke, 
Dashed from their limbs by wavr’s relentless rending. 


44, 


In body free, the scales were on their eyes, 

“Oh, light! give light !’ they cried with earnest pleading; 
And prompt we lead where Wisdom’s Temples rise,— 

And lo! what sable crowds are thither speeding ! 


45. 


The Indian tribes, scarce known to History’s page, — 
And where so soon, alas! alone we’ll find them ! 
For, hurled from earth, as with a tempest’s rage, 
Their names and grayes will be the wrecks behind them — 


46. 


To these poor wanderers in their native land, 
Despoiled of home, oppressed, and sorrow driven, 
We give the warm and sympathetic hand, 
And lead the way to brighter homes in Heaven, 


47. 


Where once was heard the wild exultant shout, 
With ghastly trophies at the war-belt clinging, 
The red-man kneels in worship most devout, 
(n Christ-like love his soul’s redemption singing. 
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48. 


Full fifty years ago these cries were heard 
In tones so deep, prolonged, and agonizing, 
With holy zeal our fathers’ hearts were stirred, 
And Zion saw a day of grand uprising. 


49. 


And fitting man was he commissioned first ; 
Forth to his work he went with spirit glowing ; 
Upon the West his voice prophetic burst, — 
A Captain of the ‘‘Three’’—a thorough Goiny ! 


50. 


How vast the fields that met his anxious eyes : 
How few, alas! the reapers thither hasting ! 
Lo, all around he heard imploring cries 
To gather sheaves already ripe and wasting. 


51. 


Then, long we rallied round our towering Hill, 
Who labored hard to fill the garners heaping ; 

True men were sent, devoting heart and skill, 
Yet fields would ripen faster than the reaping. 


52. 


How Lincoln cheered, and ‘‘ Courage !” shouted Cone ; 
The consecrated Colgate still is living, 

As from his sainted grave there comes a tone 
To teach us all the blessedness of giving. 


53. 
When some grew faint, and drew the helping hand, 
And sad perplexities began to slack us, 
With zeal anew rushed forth the reaping band, 
When led to gather sheaves by sturdy Backus. 


54. 


With all his armour on, and flushed with zeal ;- 

«This land for Christ,’’ he cried, with courage steady— 
But e’er the echoes died of his appeal, 

Elisha’s chariot came—his crown was ready. 


55. 
We had our consecrated Bishop, too, 
And loved his gentle sway and Christ-like spirit ; 
To bring this land to Christ, how brave, how true !— 
God grant such Bishops we may oft inherit ! 
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56. 


A noble heart anon the work surveyed, 

And pushed it on from ranch to rudest hutting ; 
Alas ! we little thought when flashed his blade, 

’T would be the last, the crowning work of Cutting ! 


oT. 
When now the work grows slack and faith declines, 
And stinted gifts are brought to fill the storehouse ; 
A clarion voice rings out along the lines, 
The rallying cry —’tis money, meu, and More-house ! 


58. 
’Mid all these years of toil, and oft alarms, 
There’s been the echo of a patient light tread ; 
And now we crown, with well deserving palms, 
The ever faithful, self-denying Whitehead. 


59. 


As Westward still our earnest reapers hie, 

To gather sheaves and push for broader sowing, 
A holy symbol meets their wondering eye,— 

A mountain Cross in stainless white is glowing ! 


60. 


O, glorious Cross! thy outstretched arms excite 
To holy zeal and ceaseless consecration, 
Until, like Thee, arrayed in spotless white, 
Our blest Redeemer claims His ransomed nation ! 


61. 
O, shout! pull out the jubilante stop, — 
Join every voice the hallelujah chorus ; 
The joyful heavens with benedictions drop ! 
‘“The Lord our Banner” goes in might before us ! 


62. 
Across the broad savannahs, 
From vale and mountain dome 
Ring out the glad hosannahs, 
The shouts of harvest home ! 
The seed was scattered weeping, 
Broadcast, from sea to sea, 
And now, in joyous reaping, 
We sound our Jubilee ! 
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63. 
The millions hither surging 
From every land and race, 
Are me! with gentle urging 
To accept the Saviour’s grace ; 
And lo! in many a dwelling 
The gladsome sight we see 
Of happy converts swelling 
Salvation’s Jubilee ! 


64. 


The sable face is beaming 
With joy’s supreme control, 

As wisdom’s light is streaming, 
With rapture through his soul ; 

Oh, what a wondrous story, — 
Made soul and body free ; 

Now hear hiw shouting “ Glory !”” 
The Freedman’s Jubilee ! 


65. 


The whoop that once was ringing 
Along the red-man’s path, 

To every hearthstone bringing 
Impending fears of wrath, 

Is changed from cruel madness, 
As, from his war-paint free, 

The Indian shouts, in gladness, 
His song of Jubilee ! 


66. 
How sweet the Gospel preaching 
Wherever man may roam, 
But, oh, the bliss of teaching 
The love of Christ at home ! 
Then, keep the chorus ringing, 
Till all the world shall see 
This ransomed nation, singing 
Redemption’s Jubilee ! 
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RALLYING SONG. 


By W. F. SHERWIN, Crncrnnatr, O. 


TunE: SHINING SHORE. 


iL, 


With holy joy and cheerful praise, 
We lift our hearts in singing; 

To Him by whose rich grace we meet, 
Our grateful tribute bringing. 


Let each to each a welcome give, 
With true and earnest greeting; 

One Lord, one faith, one purpose true, 
Our hearts as one are beating. 


1 


From north and south, from east and west, 
From mountain, plain and valley, 

We come to light our altar-fires 
And all our forces rally. 


And each to cach a weleome give, 
With true, ete. 


Il. 


We sadly miss some noble hearts, 
Yet we must falter never; 

Though one by one the workers fall, 
The work goes on forever! 


So each to each, etc. 
LV 


To prairie homes and western wilds, 
We’ll send the Gospel story, 

And in its beams, to darkened souls, 
Reveal a Saviour’s glory ! 


With each to each, ete. 
V. 


O God! speed on Thy chariot wheels, 
Till through our land and nation, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

All know the great salvation. 


Ref.: Now each to each, ete. 
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Sunpay, May 28th. 


The annual sermon before the Society was preached at 10} A. M., 
in the First Baptist Church, by H. G. Weston, D. D., President of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Pennsylvania, from Isaiah, 54: 2: “ En- 
large the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thy habitation ; spare nol, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes.” 

It is greatly regretted that the sermon, which was unwritten, was 
not stenographically reported, and that Dr. Weston, who soon after 
its delivery visited Europe, was unable on his return to reproduce it. 
The sermon was very inspiring, touching on the changes and the pro- 
egress of the past fifty years, forecasting the fifty years to come, and 
summoning God’s people to consecrated activity in strengthening 
the work already begun, and in reaching forth to greater things. 

B. Thomas, LL. D., of Arkansas; G. J. Johnson, D. D., of Penn- 
sylvania; J. M. Gregory, LL. D., of Washington, D. C.; and John 
Peddie, D. D., participated in the exercises of the occasion. 
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Life Members.—A. Armstrong, Mrs.C. L. Armstrong, J. James Baker, J. F. Brown, J. C. Buchan- 
~ an, F. T. Cailhopper, J. M. Carpenter, J. L. Davis, E. J. Foote, Geo. Gault, U. B. Guiscard, 
A. 8. Gumbart, W. D. Hedden, Andrew Hopper, G. L.Hunt, E. Everett Jones, C, F. Linde, 
Robert Lowry, A. ©. Lyon, J. K. Manning. W. M. Mick, G. W. Nicholson, A. Parker, D. S. 
Parmlee. Syrena S. Parmlee, J. W. Sarles. F. A. Slater, S. G. Smith, A. B. Still. Asa Suydam, 

T. E. Vassar, S. Walker, S. Washington, E. A. Woods, D. J. Yerkes. 


Delegates Jrom Stale Convention.—James Buchanan, KE. J. Foote, Wm. Humpstone, H. F. Smith. 


Delegates from Churches.—J. C. Allen, E. H. Bronson, O. G. Buddington, S. L. B. Chase, S. L. Cox, 
O. P. Eaches, Mrs. U. B. Guiscard, G. Knobloch, Wm. Lawrence, G. T. McNavin, R. W. Per- 
kins, D. F. Runyon, F. Sievers, E. D. Simons, Augustus Stete, G. H. Woolston. 


Visitors.—E. Anschutz, T. S. Barbour, L. J. Bridgman, C. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. E. H. Bronson, Mrs. 
M. Isabel Buchanan, Mrs. 8. L. B. Chase, Samuel Colgate, H. E.Day, 8. Dyer, A. Estabrooks, 
W.W. Everts, R. N. Fairfax. L. B. Hartman, R.W. Hughes, Mrs. D, M. Humpstone, G. John- 
son, Wm. Kent, Mrs. F. Lightfoot, Mrs. A. Parker, H. Steelman, H. B. Steelman, Frank Tor- 
rey, Henry Wescott, Alex. Wiley, Sr. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Life Directors. George Cooper, John E. Craig, J. O. Critchlow, J. M. Pendleton, W. R. Scoit. 
Thos. Swaim. 

' Life Members.—Emerson Andrews, J. W. T. Boothe, Geo. Callagher, W. H. Conard, J. S. Evans, 
G.J. Johnson, H. W. Jones, Levi Knowles, H. V. Lincoln, John Miller, Mrs. C. 8. Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. E. M. Swaim, B. D. Thomas, Alanson Tilden, G. H. Trapp, H. L. Wayland. 

Delegates from State Convention.—Geo. Cooper, Mrs. J ohn Miller. 

Delegates from Churches.—J. H. Chambers, E. K. Cressy, Geo. Haslett, J. L. Ray, W. S. Roberts. T- 
J. Siegfried, David Wood. 

Visitors.—_F. K. Atwood. C. H. Banes, Mrs. C. H. Banes, Miss Louise Banes, Wm. Bucknell, Mrs. 
J. H. Chambers, S. A. Crozer, Michael Frayne, J. S. Gubelmann, Mrs. L. Knowles, Mrs. A. S- 
Lam, E. L. Magoon, Edward McMinn. 


DELAWARE. 


Life Director.—Richard B. Cook. 
Delegate from Church.—B. MacMackin. 


MARYLAND. 


Life Members.—Harvey Johnson, J. W. M. Williams. 

Delegates from State Convention.—C. C. Bitting, Harvey Johnson, W. S. Pennick, B. Weaver, J. W~ 
M. Williams. 

Visitor.—Mrs. J. W. M. Williams. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Life Director.—Samuel H. Greene. 
Delegate from District Convention.—Samuel H. Greene. 
Visitor.—Mrs. M. L. Olcott. 


VIRGINIA. 
Visitor.—A. E. Dickinson, Mrs. A. E, Dickjnson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Life Members.—J. W. Carter, Henry Langford, W. E. Powell. 
Delegates from State Convention.—J. W. Carter, Henry Langford, W. E. Powell, F. P. Robertson. 
Visitor.—R. M. Strickler. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Delegate from White State Convention.—Thos. H. Pritchard. 
Delegate from Colored State Convention. —J.O. Crosby. 
Delegate from Church.—Joshua Perry. 

Visilor.—J. B. Taylor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Delegate from State Convention,.—J. A. Chambliss. 


GEORGIA. 
Delegates from State Convention.—A. J. Beck, J. @. McCall, G. A. Nunnally, H. H. Tucker. 


FLORIDA. 
Visitor.—G. K. Allen. 


ALABAMA. 
Delegate from State Convention.—E. T. Winkler. 
Delegate from Colored State Convention.—Wm. A, Burch. 
Visitor.—Polk Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Life Member.—Chas, Ayer. 
Visttors.--Mrs. Chas. Ayer, J. W. Bozeman. 
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TEXAS. 
Life Derector.—Wm. Carey Crane. 
i S28 pad State Convention.—C. C. Chaplin, Wm. Carey Crane, F. Keifer, O. C. Pope, W. D* 
owell. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Visitor.—Nathaniel Potts. 


OHIO. 


OE aha es H. Harris, G. O. King, G. W. Lasher, P. S. Moxom, S. B. Page, William Sher- 
idan. 


Life Members.—Mrs. W. H. Alexander, H. F. Colby. Allen Darrow, W. H. Doane, Geo. T. Dowling, 
John R. Downer, Samuel W. Duncan, M. E. Gray, J. H. Parks, W. C. P. Rhoades, H. A. Sher- 
win, Wm. T. Smith, J. B. Thresher, A. D. Willifer. 


Delegates from State Convention.—Samuel W. Duncan, P. S. Moxom, W. C. P. Rhodes. 
Delegates from Churches.—W. H. Alexander, Elton Hoyt, J. R. Owens. 
Visitors.—J. W. Alexander, E. J. Barney, Mrs. 8S. W. Duncan, H. C. Marshall, J. D. Rockefeller. 
Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller. 
INDIANA. 
Life Members.—Alex. Blackburn, I. N. Clark. 
Delegates from State Convention.—Alex. Blackburn, I. N. Clark, C. E. W. Dobbs, Lemuel Moss. 
Delegates from Churches.—Mrs. C. E. Blackburn, J. H. Higby, Mrs. M. B. Rush, W. J. Williams. 


ILLINOIS. 
Infe Directors.—D. B. Cheney, Mrs. J. N. Crouse, Wm. M. Haigh, P. S. Henson. 
Life Members.—H. C. First, tdward Goodman, J. L. Jackson, Justin A. Smith. 
Delegate from State Convention.—J. L. Jackson. 
Delegates from Churches.—Mrs. J. 8. Dickerson, John Sheldon, J.W. Weddell, Mrs. J. W. Weddell. 
Visitors.—O. P. Bestor and wife. 


KENTUCKY. 


Delegate from State Convention.—John A. Broadus. 
Delegate from Colorado State Convention.—W. J. Simmons. 


i TENNESSEE. 
Life Directors.—Thos. C. Teasdale, L. B. Tefft. 
Delegate from State Convention.—Thos. C. Teasdale. 
Visitor.—G. D. Olden. 
MICHIGAN. 
Life Members.—Thos. Baxter, C. C. Bowen, Supply Chase, Jas. Cooper, P. Forbes, Mrs. H. H. 
Haskell, Samuel Haskell, John S. Standish, L. H. Trowbridge . 
Delegates from State Convention.—Supply Chase, Z. Grenell, Samuel Haskell. 
Delegate from Church.—Kerr B. Tupper. 
Visitor.—H. P. Eldridge. 
WISCONSIN. 
Life Director.—A. F. Mason. 
Life Member.—W . H. Hanchett. 
Delegate from State Convention.—A. F. Mason. 


MINNESOTA, 
Delegate from State Convention.—W. Whitney. 


IOWA. 
Delegates from Slate Convention,—D. D. Proper, T. F. Thickstun. 


MISSOURI. 


Life Member.—S. W. Marston. 
Delegates from State Convention.—O. L. Butts, J.C. Maple. 
Visitors.—C. B. Crumb, Wm. Harris, R. 8S. Holman. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Delegates from State Convention.—R. S. James, W. D. Mayfield. 
Visitor.—Mrs. R. 8. James. 


KANSAS. 
Life Members.—Robert Atkinson and wife, H. K. Stimson. 
Delegates from State Convention.—Robert Atkinson, H. K. Stimson. 
Visitor.—Robert Atkinson, Jr. 

DAKOTA. 


Delegale from State Convention.—Edward Ellis. 


COLORADO. 
Delegates from Churches.—C. M. Jones, Mrs. Mary M. Jones. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Delegate from Church.—Jas. A. Wirth. 


UTAH. 
Visitor.—Dwight Spencer. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Life Member.—J. Q. A. Henry. 
Delegates from State Convention.—G. S. Abbott, J. Q. A. Henry. 
Visttors.—J. 8. Bromley and wife, Mrs. Maggie A. Henry. 


OREGON. 
Life Member.—J. C. Baker, 
Visitor.—Clay M. Hill. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST. 
Delegate from State Convention.—J. C. Baker. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Visitor.—Mrs. J. D. Demarest, 


ONTARIO. 
Life Member.—Jobhn H. Castle. 
Delegates Jrom Convention.—-Richard A. Cameron, A. P. McDiarmid. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Visitor.--E. M. Keirstead. 
INDIA. 


Life Direclors.—Mrs. H. M. Chandler, J. H. Chandler. 
Visitors.—W. W. Campbell, R. R. Williams. 


Delegates from Women’s Home Mission Societies. 
C. Klizabeth Butler, Mrs. De Herseey, Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, Miss BE. E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Andrew Pollard, Mrs. A. S. Quinton. 
Missionary Societies. 
A, L, Therrein, Grande Ligne Mission Society, Canada. 


Southern Baptist Convention. 
J.B. Taylor, Henry Taylor. 


Ho bOR TCA CECH. 
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Corresponding Secretary. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Home Misston Brainninas amMonc Baptists in AMERICA. 
“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.”—Mark iv. 28. 


The rise of Baptist Home Missions in America is according to 
the Seriptural law of development. The blade, the ear, the full corn 
in the ear, are seen in orderly succession. “First the blade ”—indi- 
vidual effort; “then the ear”—associated effort of individuals or 
churches; ‘‘after that the full corn in the ear ””—-matured, organized 
effort. From the formation of the first Baptist Churches in this 
country—in Rhode Island in 1639, in Massachusetts in 1663, in New 
York about 1669, in Maine in 1682, in South Carolina in 1683, in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 1688, in Connecticut in 1705, in 
New Hampshire in 1755, in Virginiain 1763, and in Vermont in 1765 
—we find the missionary spirit manifesting itself in caring for “the 
regions beyond.” Throughout the New England colonies, espe- 
cially, preaching by itinerant Baptist ministers, is considered by the 

‘standing order” in the early times, an ‘‘ intrusion” that “threatens 
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the peace of the town.” To avert this danger, these disturbers 
of the peace, as in the case of Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Conn., are 
put in the stocks for aggression on parish lines, and “for preaching 
the Gospel contrary to law.” 

“The Great Awakening,” under Jonathan Edwards, Whitefield, 
and the Tennants about 1740, is just in line with the great truths in- 
sisted on by the Baptist Churches of the time. 

About 1760, Rev. Isaac Backus, a great Baptist name, of Middle- 
borough, Mass., inflamed with missionary zeal, carries the Gospel to 
new settlements in New Hampshire and to the neglected regions of his. 
own State. In Virginia Rev. William Fristoe makes frequent and 
extensive missionary tours, saying in the spirit of true Christian hero- 
ism, ‘“ Neither winter’s frost nor summer’s heat is to be dreaded ; 
the frown of men and the rage of devils must be borne, when the 
object is the winning a bride for, and the espousing of souls to 
Christ.” <A little later, Rev. Abel Hosmer itinerates in Central New 
York, “traveling night and day, in heat and cold, snow and rain, 
through dismal fields and unbeaten roads, oftentimes hungry, wet 
and cold, without any prospect of pecuniary reward.” These are 
examples of many who, in the earlier years of our denominational 
history, are seen, like John the Baptist, ‘‘crying in the wilderness,” 
and proclaiming to a people nurtured in the formalism of the time, 
the stirring, the searching truths of personal repentance, faith, and 
the new birth. 

The Philadelphia Association, organized in 1707, the oldest Baptist 
~ association in this country, early devotes attention to “granting sup- 
plies to destitute Churches,” and in the middle and latter part of the 
century appoints missionaries for other sections. The Charleston 
8. C., Association, organized in 1751, recommends to the Churches 
in 1755, that contributions be made for the support of a missionary 
itinerant, and sends its messenger to Philadelphia, to secure the ser- 
vices of Rey. John Gano for this purpose. Associations in New Eng- 
land also assist in the cultivation of new fields. The Shaftesbury 
Association of Vermont, organized in 1780, one of the most impor- 
tant Associations of this period, embracing not only Vermont but 
a portion of Massachusetts and North-Eastern New York, sends Rey. 

Jaleb Blood on a three months missionary tour through Central New 
York to Niagara, across into Canada, and thence homeward—“ preach- 
ing about as many sermons as he was absent days.” In 1800, four- 
teen women—some Baptists, some Congregationalists—unite to form 
“The Boston Female Society for Missionary Purposes,” raising the 
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first year $150 for home missions. It has been remarked “ that the 
very first organization in this country, distinctively missionary in char- 
acter, of which any record is preserved was of women; and, character- 
istically women of Boston.” 

And now, united effort on a larger scale is put forth by a number 
of brethren, who, not by appointment of their churches but by their 
own voluntary action, as individuals, meet to confer on the subject. 
The result of such conference is the organization in the spring of 1802, 
of the “Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society,” the first organ- 
ization of its kind among American Baptists. The object of the Society, 
as defined in its Constitution, is, “To furnish occasional preaching, 
and to promote the knowledge of evangelic truth in the new settlements 
in these United States ; or further, if circumstances should render it 
proper.” It is the day of small things. But men get ready the dis- 
taff, believing thatthe Lord will send the flax. One of the number is on 
record assaying, “ If we can do no more, we can at least send one mis- 
sionary for the term of three months.” The Society’s field, in time, ex- 
tends beyond Massachusetts, into Maine, Lower Canada, Western 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri. Of the first 
three missionaries this year, Rev. Joseph Cornell goes to Western 
New York and Canada, reporting on his return through New York 
that he traveled six hundred miles without meeting a minister of 
the Gospel; Rev. Mr. Trip goes to Maine, and Rev. Mr. Case to 
Vermont. In 1806, some of the missionaries of this Society have pro- 
ceeded westward as far as the Holland Purchase, and the Western Re- 
serve, considered at this period “the extreme limit of civilization in 
the west.” The managers of the Society announce that there are “no 
limits to their exertions, except the boundaries of the great and ex- 
tensive country in which it is their happiness to live,” and that, 
“under the influence of feelings which will know neither East nor 
West, North nor South,” missionary appointments are made. 

In 1807, “The Lake Baptist Missionary Society” is organized at 
Pompey, Onondaga Co., N. Y. in response to a call for a meeting 
to consider the propriety of forming a society ‘‘ for the prosecution 
of the missionary enterprise in the destitute regions around.” In 
1809, the name is changed to The Hamilton Missionary Society, and 
it becomes the second large organization of the kind in this coun- 
try. In 1821, The Baptist Domestic Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York is organized ; these two bodies uniting in 1825, 
to form The Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New 
York. These organizations, separately or after their union, sustain 
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missionaries in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Canada, 
and Wisconsin. The first missionary is appointed for two months 
at $4 per week. At.the second meeting of the Hamilton Missionary 
Society, in 1809, the treasurer reports $170 as the receipts for the 
year. A circumstance occurs in 1812, which gives great encourage- 
ment to the Society. A committee from ‘The Hamilton Female 
Missionary Society” are received and present the following communi- 
cation : 


“« To the Directors of the Hamilton Baptist Missionary Society : 

, ‘*Breruren : Being sensible of the lost situation into which the human 
family have plunged themselves by the fall, and that the only way of their re- 
covery is through faith in the Redeemer, and that it has pleased God, by the 
foolishness. of preaching, to save them that believe; and that faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God, and being instructed that they that 
preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel, we have thought it our duty to assist 
you in your laudable efforts to disseminate the Gospel among the destitute, for 
which purpose we present you with twenty yards of fulled cloth, and wish you to 
receive it and dispose of it for the above purpose. And may the great Head of 
the Church increase our zeal and bless your endeavors for the advancement of 
His kingdom. 

“ By order and in behalf of the Hamilton Female Missionary Society, 
‘* FREEDOM OLMSTEAD, 
*¢ Betsy Payne.” 


Other female missionary societies are formed, and in 1814 these 
devout women present to the Board articles of their own manufacture 
valued at $148. “She hath done what she could.” 

In the closing years of the last century and the early years of the 
present, in the remote West—the Valley of the Mississippi—a few 
ministers, widely scattered, are toiling with no commission save that of 
the Master, and no dependence for support save that which He promised. 
Among these are Rev. James Smith and Rev. James Lemen. Later, we 
find Rev. Jesse James in Arkansas, and Rev. Benjamin Clark and Rev. 
E. Rodgers in Missouri, laboring with great devotion and success. 
The latter, writing as a missionary of the Society in 1833, says that 
for fourteen years he has preached in Missouri, “for which time and 
service I have received as remuneration $28 and some small presents. 
In the first settling of this country I had to encounter a great many 
difficulties, there being no roads nor bridges, and but a few ferry- 
boats. I had to swim creeks, sleep sometimes in camps and cabins 
without floors, preach under the trees, etc. But myself and one or 
two other brethren preached a great deal in the infant settlements, 
and when a sufficient number of disciples could be gathered, we 
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formed them into small churches. But amidst all the difficulties and 
exposure of my health, I have seen some happy seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, and have had the pleasure of baptizing 
nearly 500 in the course of fourteen years.” 

The great quickening of the missionary spirit in American Baptists 
is occasioned by the conversion to Baptist views, in 1812, of Adoniram 
Judson and Luther Rice, and by the return of the latter from India 
in 1818, to announce the fact and secure organized effort for their 
support. In 1814, “The General Convention of the Baptist Denomi- 
nation in the United States of America for Foreign Missions” is. 
formed. Luther Rice is made its general agent. Returning from 
extensive tours in the West and South, he says: “Not only do I 
conceive it proper that a mission should be established in the West, 
on account of the importance of the region in itself, but indispensably 
necessary to satisfy the wishes and expectations of pious people in 
all parts of the United States.” This is in 1815. The Board, un- 
willing to take the responsibility of establishing a mission in Mis- 
souri Territory, await instructions from the Convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1817 (the meeting being triennial), stating, however, in their 
report that they think it “expedient” and “beneficial” to extend 
the powers of the Convention, so as to embrace home missions. 
Accordingly, the constitution is altered as follows, to take up this. 
work : 

‘¢ The Board shall have power, at their discretion, to appropriate a portion 
of their funds to domestic missionary purposes, in such parts of this country 
where the seed of the Word may be advantageously cast, and which mission 
societies, on a small scale, do not effectively reach.” ‘ 

Rey. John M. Peck and Rev. James E. Welch, who, with intense 
interest, have been awaiting this decision, are set apart, with 
most solemn and impressive services, Sunday, May 25th, 1817, as 
missionaries to the far West. One thousand dollars are appropriated 
for their traveling expenses and for the support of the mission. In 
their instructions to the missionaries, the Board express the con- 
viction that— 

«‘ Western as well as eastern regions are given to the Son of God as an in- 
heritance, and that His Gospel will triumph amid the settlers of the Mississippi 
and the sublimer Missouri, and extend to all the red inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness.” 

But the home mission work of the Conyention is brief. At the next 
meeting, in 1820, the Burman Mission and the founding of Columbian 
College at Washington are the absorbing topics. The treasury is 
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low, jealous opposition in the West makes itself heard, and the Con- 
vention decides to discontinue appropriations to the Western field. 
In 1826, the Convention returns to its special sphere of service, 
foreign missions, retaining in this country only its mission to the 
Indians. 

From 1820 to 1832, therefore, whatever is done in home missions 
is through the agency of local organizations, general associations, and 
State conventions. Before the organization of the Home Mission 
Society in 1832, fourteen State conventions are in existence. These 
are the Massachusetts Convention, organized in 1824, independent of 
the Baptist Missionary Society of Massachusetts, which was organized 
in 1802; the New York Convention, formed in 1825, by a union of 
societies as already stated ; the South Carolina Convention, organ- 
ized in 1821 ; the Connecticut Convention, organized in 1823, the 
outgrowth of a society formed in 1814 ; the New Hampshire Conven- 
tion of 1825, the outgrowth of a society formed in 1819; the New 
Jersey Convention of 1830, an outgrowth of a society dating back to 
1803 ; the Virginia Convention, organized in 1822; the Vermont 
Convention, organized in 1824 ; the Rhode Island Convention, or- 
ganized in 1825 ; the Maine Convention, in 1824, springing out of a 
society organized in 1804, whose germ in turn is found in the Bow- 
doinham Association of 1789, which in 1799 is developed into the 
«Gospel Mission,” and provides a missionary for the destitute parts 
of the State ; the Georgia Convention, organized in 1822 ; the Ala- 
bama Convention, organized in 1828; the Ohio Convention, organ- 
ized in 1826, the outgrowth of a society in existence two years 
earlier ; the North Carolina Convention, organized in 1830.  In- 
cipient measures are adopted in other States, looking to the forma- 
tion of conventions; as in Indiana and Michigan, the former having _ 
an organization in the fall of 1832, the latter in 1835, as the out- 
growth of a society formed in 1832; Tennessee in 1833; Pennsylvania 
in 1836. 

The need of a general organization for the reinforcement of these 
few soldiers on the frontiers, and for the systematic cultivation of 
the field, becomes more and more apparent. 


CHAPTER II. 


Firry Years Aco. 
“* Call to remembrance the former days.”—Heb. x. 32. 


The contrasts between the state of things in 1832 and fifty years 
later are hardly appreciated by this generation, whose faces are more 
to the future than to the past. Measured by the milestones of dis- 
covery, of invention, of progress, 1832 is more remote from us than 
were the Pilgrim Fathers from the generation of fifty years ago. 

Transporting ourselves in imagination to the meeting of the Con- 
vention for the organization of the Home Mission Society, we find 
men coming from their remote parishes where evening meetings are 
announced to begin “ at early candle lighting,” looking curiously at 
the novelty of the gas light, which in 1825 was first introduced 
into New York, and is as yet by no means in general use. The fric- 
tion match, invented in Europe in 1832, is as yet unknown in this 
country, and the sexton of the church starts the fire by means of a 
sulphur match, which must first be ignited by a spark. Experiments 
are still in progress as to the best means of burning coal, stoves 
and furnaces for this purpose being yet rude in construction and un- 
common. In the rural districts, particularly, the foot-stove, filled with 
live hard wood coals, is carried to church by the worshippers. In 
portions of southern New York and northwestern Pennsylvania, people 
gather ‘“ Seneca oil” from the surface of streams, selling it for medici- 
nal purposes, little dreaming of the millions of gallons stored in 
rocky reservoirs waiting to be tapped twenty-seven years later. 

Water for table use in New York City is obtained from town pumps, 
and has been commonly sold at two cents a pail; though the “ Man- 
hattan Company” has made a miserable attempt to supply the city 
with water pumped up and stored in reservoirs. Not until 1835 does 
the city vote for the “Croton” works, which are not completed 
until 1842. 

In coming to the Convention, most of the delegates have traveled 
little or no faster than did Paul on his missionary journey nearly 
1,800 years before. The Erie Canal, begun in 1817, completed in 

19 : 
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1825, conveys passengers by its packet boats, with frequent changes 
of horses, from Buffalo to Albany in six or seven days. Fulton’s first 
steamboat was launched about twenty-five years before the organiza- 
tion of the Society. Fifteen years have passed since the whistle of 
the steamboat was first heard at St. Louis. Eight or ten steamers 
move slowly about on Lake Erie. — In 1819 an American steamboat 
crosses the Atlantic. The first steamship to leave Liverpool for New 
York is the Sirius, in 1827. Rarely do men go to Europe except on 
business. The summer flight of pleasure seekers has not yet begun. 

The first locomotive is constructed in this country in the latter 
part of the summer of 1829, and Peter Cooper’s improved locomotive 
in 1830; when sixteen miles of railroad are completed between Albany 
and Schenectady,—the number of miles for three or four lines in the 
entire country increasing to 131 in 1832. Members of the Conven- 
tion who pass over these roads sit in momentary fear, lest a “ snake- 
head” from the upturning of the strap rail shall thrust itself through 
the floor of the car. 

No fraternal telegrams are received from distant conventions in 
session at the same time, for though in this year. of our Lord, 1832, 
Prof. Morse announces his great invention, he must wait twelve 
years, until doubt has laughed itself out, before the first telegraph 
wire is laid between Washington and Baltimore. 

The post-boy’s horn is heard throughout the land, and a cut of 
this mail-carrier, on his galloping steed, is at the head of the news 
columns of the newspapers of the day. Three or four weeks, and 
sometimes much longer, are required for letters from many parts of 
the Mississippi Valley. Correspondence is expensive. Postage on a 
single letter for thirty miles or less is six and a quarter cents ; over 
thirty and under eighty miles, ten cents ; over eighty and under one 
. hundred and fifty miles, twelve and a half cents ; over one hundred 
and fifty and under four hundred miles, eighteen and three-quarter 
cents ; over four hundred miles, twenty-five cents; and double rates 
for every additional piece of paper ; and, if the letter weighs an 
ounce, four times these rates! Hence, for the sake of economy, the 
Society, instead of enclosing checks in letters to missionaries, has the 
printed form at the top of the letter, which the missionary tears off. 
Envelopes for letters are unknown. 

The population of the city of New York, where the Convention 
meets in 1832, is about 220,000, and that of the entire country less 
than fourteen millions; of whom about 330,000 are free colored 
people, and a little more than two million slaves. The only State 
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west of the Mississippi is Missouri ; while east of the river, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Florida are yet territories, and Minnesota is un- 
named and almost unknown. 

The census of 1830 gives a population in the five States of Ohio 
Michigan, Indiana, Hlinois, and Wisconsin, of 1,470,018, where fifty 
years later the census-takers find 11,206,668 people. Chicago, which 
was first laid out in 1830, and in 1831 contained about a dozen 
families, besides the officers and soldiers in Fort Dearborn, is not 
organized into a town until the year after the organization of the 
Society, when the whole number of voters is twenty-eight. The | 
Pottawatomies, a tribe of Indians numbering several thousands, 
occupy the adjacent country. Large Indian tribes dwell in the older 
parts. of the country, as the Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws in 
Georgia and North Carolina, the Seminoles in Florida, and other 
bodies in Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The financial condition of the country at this time is deplorable in 
the extreme. The advocates of the United States Bank scheme have 
secured the passage of the bill by Congress. Jackson’s memorable 
veto follows in July, 1832. Subsequent differences between the 
President and Congress bring on a panic in business circles. The 
‘Society’s bark is launched into a financial sea lashed to fury by con- 
flicting opinions. All things considered, it may be regarded a suc- 
cessful year’s work that the Society in 1833 could report $6,586.73 
receipts. 

Political circles are profoundly agitated. The great debate be- 
tween Hayne and Webster, in 1830, has been as scattered seed, 
bearing its appropriate fruit according to the soil in which it fell. 
This year the celebrated Nullification Act of South Carolina is passed, 
and the General Government and the State authorities narrowly 
escape armed collision. Before 1880 slavery has been abolished in 
all the Northern States. The abolition of slavery in England occurs 
the year of the Society’s birth, and the growing anti-slavery sentiment 
of New England takes form the following year in the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

About this time also, in the religious world, important and dis- 
tracting movements are gaining strength. Mormonism has just 
begun its active career in Western New York, where ‘‘ The Book of 
Mormon” was published in 1830. Mlillerism, so called after Rev. 
William Miller of Vermont, who now appears before the public as a 
lecturer on the second coming of Christ, is sweeping through the 
churches, producing heated debate, discussions, divisions. Camp- 
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bellism, so named after Alexander Campbell, who may be said to 
have founded the sect calling themselves Disciples, in 1827, is 
spreading through the tiers of States bordering on the Ohio River, 
and draws largely from Baptist churches. In Indiana an unkempt but 
vehement minister of the Wabash Valley has drawn after him large 
numbers, styled Parkerites, whose anti-Sunday-school, anti-mission, 
ultra-predestination views constititute one. of the most formidable 
obstacles to missionary effort. This obstructive element extends into 
Southern Illinois and Missouri, and into the States of Kentucky and 
Arkansas. And Romanism in St. Louis and other Western 
points has sought to pre-empt the Mississippi Valley for herself. 

The religious destitution in the West, whither emigration is 
rapidly tending, is very great. Rev. John M. Peck, who has already 
spent years of service in the West, estimates ‘‘that all the ministerial 
labor performed in the Baptist Churches in the Valley of the Missis- 
‘ sippi, is probably not more than -equivalent to that of 200 pastors in 
the Eastern States.” Many ministers are secularized. As a rule, the 
churches in this region have preaching once a month. 

An early report of the Society, prepared by Dr. Going, estimates the 
difference in ministerial service enjoyed by the churches as follows : 
“The churches in New England and New York, six-eighths of the 
time; the Middle States, except New York, three-eighths; the Western 
States, one-eighth.” The difficulty of getting accurate denomina- 
tional statistics for this early period in the West is apparent. But 
according to best reports, Ohio shows 280 churches, 166 ministers 
and 10,493 members ; Michigan, 17 churches, 13 ministers and 667 
members ; Indiana, 299 churches, 201 ministers and 11,334 mem- 
bers; Illinois, 161 churches, 123 ministers and 4,622 members ; 
Missouri, 146 churches, 93 ministers and 4,972 members; Missis- 
. sippi, 84 churches, 39 ministers and 3,199 members; Arkansas, 17 
churches, 5 ministers and 181 members ; while Wisconsin, Iowa and 
regions beyond, are a blank in the denominational tables. The 
whole number of Baptists in the United States in 1832, according to 
the most accurate information obtainable, is 885,259, who are 
gathered into 5,322 churches, and include 3,647 ministers. 

Of this number the New England States report about 65,000 ; 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, about 75,000 ; the South- 
ern States, about 213,000; and the Western States, about 32,000. 
Not a large proportion of the ministers have enjoyed the benefits of 
a liberal education, though men of thorough scholarship are found 
among them, and pulpit orators of great power. Brown University, 
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dating back in name to 1804, but in fact to 1776 ; the Institution at 
Waterville, Maine, to 1813; the Institution at Hamilton, N. Y., to 
1820 ; Newton Theological Institution, to 1825 ; the New Hampton 
Literary and Theological Institution in New Hampshire, to 1826 ; 
the Furman Theological Institution in South Carolina, to 1826 ; 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia, to 1821 ; together 
with lesser institutions, furnish evidence of the activity of the de- 
nomination to provide suitable advantages both for general education 
and the better education of the ministry. From the older institu- 
tions able men have been graduated, and the array of talent in the 
Convention, called for the organization of the Society, compares not 
unfavorably with that of later years. 

In this time, whose general features we have merely outlined, the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society comes into existence, as the 
providential agency for the concentration of the efforts of the denom- 
ination, in the contesting with irreligion and error the possession of 
this land, in supplying destitute regions with Gospel privileges, and 
in laying religious foundations for the populous future of the 
continent. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tur Forerunner or THE Soorery, Joun M. Pecs,- D.D. 
‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” —John i. 23. 


“There were giants in those days.” John M. Peck was one of 
them. Litchfield, South Farms, Connecticut, has the honor of being his 
birth-place, Oct. 31st, 1789; and St. Louis, Missouri, that of being the 
resting-place of his literally worn out frame, from which his heroic soul 
takes its departure, March 14, 1857. Following him in the principal 
steps of his career, we see him in 1811 removing with his wife to Wind- 
ham, Greene Co., N. Y., where, after careful study of the Scriptures, 
they leave their home in the Congregational Church and unite with the 
Baptists. At once his gifts attract attention; he is licensed to preach, 
and in 1812, at Catskill, is ordained. The year before his ordination 
he has preached at five stations 174 times, receiving in all for his ser- 
vices $65.95. In 1814 he goes to Amenia; at the Warwick Associa- 
tion in 1815 hears Luther Rice, the returned missionary companion of 
_ Judson ; takes him to his own home; becomes imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit; engages to visit associations in Central New York in 
the interests of Foreign Missions; resigns at Amenia in 1815, and 
devotes himself assiduously to study, including Greek and Latin, 
without the aid of a teacher, except for a few weeks; receives a 
letter from Rice about engaging in the Western Mission contem- 
plated by the Board of the Triennial Convention, and writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Staughton, in 1816, thus commits him- 
self to the enterprise : 

“Ever since I have thought upon the subject of missions I have had my 
eye upon the people west of the Mississippi, particularly the Indian nations, 
and have often wondered why no attempts were made to send the Gospel to 
them. I have often thought that if it was my lot to labor among the heathen, the 
Louisiana-purchase, of all parts of the World, would be my choice.” 

The Convention of 1817 decides to undertake the work and our 
youthful hero of twenty-eight, who has been almost sleepless from 
suspense concerning the issue of the discussions, writes in his diary: 
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“‘Thave now put my hand to the plow. O Lord may Inever turn back—never 
regret this step. It is my desire to live, to labor, to die as @ kind of pioneer in 
advancing the Gospel. I feel the most heavenly joy when my heart is engaged 
in this work.” : 


The appointment made, designation services over and arrange- 
ments completed, on July 25th, 1817, this only son, bidding a tender 
adieu to his sorrowing parents at Litchfield, sets out with his wife 
and three little ones in a small one-horse wagon for their long and 
wearisome journey of 1,200 miles, never expecting to see again on 
earth the loved ones left behind. 

Through Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Chilicothe, Lexington, 
Louisville, Vincennes, Kaskaskia; in storms, over unbroken roads, 
through vast stretches of wilderness they go, until December Ist they 
reach their destination in St. Louis. 

Here he is on mission groundindeed. This city, founded by papal 
priests as one of the strategic outposts of Rome, long guarded by the 
same power so that only those having priestly passports could cross 
the river from the east, is the abode of rampant wickedness and in- 
fidelity, which even dares to engage in the mock celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, and burns the Bible amid coarse songs and_ blas- 
phemy. “The Sabbath never has crossed and never shall cross the 
Mississippi,” is the common boast, and, as in most Catholic countries, 
hilarity is the order of that day. 

A few godly men are found. In 1818, a Baptist Church is organized 
in St. Louis. Soon an association of Churches .is formed and at once 
John M. Peck comes to the front with his missionary plans, ably sup- 
ported by his co-laborer, James E. Welch. At the second meeting of 
the association in 1819, the following entry appears in the minutes: 


‘‘Heard a plan, drawn up by Brother Peck, to promote the Gospel and 
common schools, both among the séttlers and the Indians in this country, 
which plan, we think, would be highly useful and which we earnestly desire to 
see carried into effect.’’ 


It is called “The United Society for the Spread of the Gospel.” 
Its three funds are the Education fund, the Indian fund, the Mission 
fund. The plan of the society is approved by the Illinois Associa- 
tion October 10th and by the Missouri Association October 24th. To 

Society—the first ever organized west of the Mississippi for 
philanthropic and missionary purposes—John M. Peck devotes 
himself with tireless energy. In three years he has secured the 
establishment of fifty good schools where previously most inferior 
ones or none whatever existed; he has introduced a system of 
“itinerant missions,” as “the truly apostolic mode” of supplying in a 
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measure the religious destitution of that region; Sunday-schools and 
“Mite Societies” are organized ; a college is projected, inasmuch as 
‘the education of the ministry is of primary importance in all new 
countries;” collections for the Indian fund are taken and applied to 
the support of Rev. Isaac McCoy, missionary to the Indians in the 
Wabash country; extensive missionary excursions made ; while all 
the time constant vigilance is necessary to overcome the anti-mission 
spirit which is creeping in from Kentucky and fostered by illiterate 
antinomian preachers who oppose these “ new fangled notions,” con- 
cerning Sunday-schools, Bible and Mission Societies, as unscriptural. 
One of these opposers, more frank than many, objects on this wise to 
the active missionaries: “ You know the big trees in the woods over- 
shadow the little ones; and these missionaries will be all great, 
learned men, and the people will go to hear them preach, and we 
shall all be put down. That’s the objection.” Complaints from these 
anti-mission people reach the Triennial Convention in 1820. These 
with other causes already mentioned, lead to the withdrawal of sup- 
port from the Western Mission. 


The missionaries who have gone to this field for life, are left with- 
out pledged support. Their surprise and disappointment are great. 
What shall be done? A kind, touching Christian letter is written by 
Mr. Peck to the Secretary, setting forth the povertyand the ‘‘ deplora- 
ble destitution ” of the field, and closing with these words: “TI do not 
see how I could leave this region, for St. Louis must not be relinquished 
by the Baptists.” Six months later comes the cooland formal answer 
from the Secretary of the Board. Hope from this quarter is gone. 


Early in 1822 he opens correspondence with brethren in Boston, 
and the same year the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society ap- 
point him as their missionary—salary, five dollars per week. Now, 
somewhat relieved from anxiety, he is at work again with marvellous 
energy. His work is multifarious. Take one journey as an illustration: 


“Thave been absent from home fifty-three days; have traveled through 
eighteen counties in Illinois and nine in Indiana, rode nine hundred and 
twenty-six miles, preached regular sermons thirty-one times, besides delivering 
several speeches, addresses and lectures. I have been enabled to revive three 
Bible Societies which would never have been recognized but for my visit; to 
establish seven new Societies; to visit and give instruction in the management 
of two Societies which had been formed without my aid, anil to provide for the 
formation of four others. I have aided in forming three Sabbath-school 
Societies, and in opening several schools where no Societies exist, and improved 
many important opportunities to aid the great cause in various ways. Now, 
Lord, give me both gratitude and humility, that I may praise Tumn for all my 
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success, and seeing my own weakness and insignificance may sink into the dust 
of self-abasement, that I may never be proud or vain!” 

In connection with his missionary labors, as is shown by the fore- 
going extract, he acts as agent of the Bible Society. 

Writing to the Massachusetts Society in 1824 he says: 

‘My mind is often deeply impressed with the thought that I am laboring for 
future generations; and that the principles inculcated and the habits intro- 
duced in the Baptist Society in this country, will last for ages. Under what high 
and weighty responsibility should every professor, and particularly every 
preacher, act, who lays the foundation in a new country.” 


The vision of the future fills his mind. In 1825, when Illinois and 
Missouri contain less than 400,000 souls, he predicts that in 1875 they 
will contain 3,000,000. But the calculation is far exceeded by the 
fact, for the census of 1870 gives 4,261,186, while the census of 1880 
shows 5,246,251 in these two States! 

After nine years’ labor in the West he returns East to arouse the 
people by his powerful personal appeals, to aid in evangelizing the 
West, and, as is commonly stated, to effect a general organization for 
Home Mission work. We find him at the Triennial Convention in 
1826. At Worcester, Mass., he spends a night with Dr. Jonathan 
Going—memorable night in the annals of Home Missions in 
America—though no record of what was said is preserved. And 
now he is before the Massachusetts Society, at its meeting in Bald- 
win Place Church, Boston, explaining and advocating a plan for — 
missionary operations in the West; now on a three months’ tour 
among the Churches in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Eastern New York; and again back, after nine months absence, 
to his field of labors, with nearly a thousand dollars pledged for the 
Rock Spring Ssminary, which is established the ensuing year, and in 
which he becomes Professor of Theology. arly in 1829 he issues 
“ The Pioneer.” 

He is now practically director of missionary operations over a 
large region; superintendent of Bible distribution and Sunday- 
school work; manager and teacher in a seminary, and editor of a 
paper; in addition to which he proposes a ‘‘ Guide for Emigrants,” 
preaches frequently and carries on a voluminous correspondence. No 
wonder that under these burdens he breaks down in 1831. 

It seems almost providential that he should be compelled to sus- 
pend some of his labors at this time, that opportunity might be 
given for the consideration of other matters. June 20th, 1831, “ Elder 
Jonathan Going, of Massachusetts,” arrives at his home; sent out 
by the Massachusetts Society to explore and report on the western 
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field. Ten years have passed since Mr. Peck’s first appointment by 
this Society; five years since these men met at Worcester, though they 
have been in frequent correspondence. Now, for about three months, 
they are in consultation, traveling in all weathers over large por- 
tions of Missouri, Dlinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, separating in Sep- 
tember at Shelbyville, where Mr. Peck writes in his journal: “Here we 
agreed on the plan of the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” 

Of his subsequent labors for the Colonization Society; for the pro- 
motion of temperance; in publishing a gazetteer of Lllinois; in be- 
half of Alton Seminary; of his agency in securing from Dr. Shurt- 
leff of Massachusetts $10,000 and a conditional pledge of $10,000 
more for the Institution that was to bear the donor’s name; of his 
part in the organization of the Illinois Education Society, we have 
not space to speak in detail, but, must refer the reader to Dr. Bab- 
cock’s Memoir of Dr. Peck, to which we are indebted for most of the 
foregoing facts. Let it be remembered that all these things have 
been done by a man not yet forty-eight years of age, and we get 
some idea of his enormous labors and of the meaning of the entry 
in his journal, on his fiftieth birthday: “I am now an old man.” 

Upon the organization of the Home Mission Society he becomes 
its exploring missionary in the West. At one time he agitates the 
organization of a Western Home Mission Society to cooperate with 
the General Sogiety; succeeds in the formation of a Western Bible 
and Publication Society; and in 1843 is chosen Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Publication Society. After two years of service 
in this position he returns to the West, engaging in literary labors, 
preaching to blacks as well as to whites, being instrumental also in 
the organization of the first German Church in St. Louis in 1849. 
In the conflagration that destroys Rock Spring Seminary his valu- 
able accumulations of documents and curiosities are swept away. 
Harvard University honors him with the doctorate in 1851. From 
1853 to 1854 he is Pastor at Covington, Kentucky, but failing health 
compels his resignation. He writes himself down as “an infirm old 
man, sixty-six years old, but as frail and feeble as some men at 
eighty-six.” Exposure and over exertion have told on his lungs and 
general health. In 1856 he writes : “Iam literally worn out.” This 
year his wife dies. On Sunday evening, March 14th, about the hour 
he had been accustomed to pronounce the benediction to his con- 
gregations, the Lord’s benediction is uttered to him, and he departs 
in peace. ‘The fitting text at his funeral is: “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue ORGANIZATION OF THE Socrery. 
‘‘When the fulness of the time was come.”—Gal. iv. 4. 


Looking back over the past, as sketched in the preceding chapters, 
we perceive that the mind of the denomination had been prepared 
for larger plans in Home Mission work. It also strikes us as natural, 
that from the Massachusetts Missionary Society, which had taken up, 
and for ten years had carried, the Western work dropped by the Trien- 
nial Convention, should spring the movement for a national organiza- 
tion. Of Dr. Jonathan Going’s particular agency in this movement, as 
well as other facts concerning him and his work, mention is made in 
a succeeding chapter. Suffice it here to say, that on his return from 
that Western tour of hisin 1831, to which reference has been made, he 
gives to various brethren the result of his observations, and at the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Missionary Society in Boston, November, 
1831, presents the case so strongly, that a resolution is adopted declar- 
ing that the Baptists of the United States ought to form a general 
Society for mission work in this country, especially in the Valley of 
the Mississippi. It is also the formally expressed conviction of the 
brethren that Dr. Going should relinquish his pastoral charge and 
devote himself to the interests of the proposed Society. The meet- 
ing also proceeds to appoint a deputation, consisting of Rev. 
D. Sharp, D.D. and Rev. L. Bolles, D.D., of Boston, and Rev. Jon- 
athan Going, of Worcester, to visit the City of New York for a con- 
ference with brethren there, particularly with members of the Board 
of the New York Baptist Missionary Convention, which also has 
missions in the West. Some of the delegation visit Philadelphia. 
The proposal to organize a general Home Mission Society meets with 
favor. All the circumstances clearly indicate what isthe “will of Di- 
vine Providence” in this matter. 

To make arrangements for learning, with the utmost promptitude 
and clearness, the sentiments of the denomination throughout the 
United States, a Provisional Committee is elected and a Constitution 
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drafted for the proposed Society, subject of course to future revision. 
Of this Committee Rev. A. Maclay, of New York, is Chairman ; 
Rev. Jonathan Going, Corresponding Secretary ; William Colgate, 
Esq., of New York, Treasurer, and Rev. Wiliam R. Wilhams, of New 
York, Recording Secretary. A committee is appointed to prepare a 
circular, embodying also the proposed constitution, “inviting the at- 
tendance of members of the denomination from all parts of the Union, 
at a Convention to be held in the Mulberry Street Baptist Meeting- 
house, in the city of New York, on the 27th of April, 1832, for the 
purpose of giving to the Society a formal organization.” This circu- 
lar is given to the denomination also through the religious papers. 

Nothing could be more complete and satisfactory for the purpose 
of ascertaining the views of the denomination. Five months are 
given for full discussion. The date selected for the meeting is at the 
appointed time for the meeting of the Baptist General Convention 
for Foreign Missions, when a large representation of prominent men 
from all sections of the country is expected. The attendance is 
larger than usual in anticipation of the new measures proposed. 

Pursuant to the call the meeting assembles at the appointed time 
and place. The General Convention suspends its exercises to give 
brethren opportunity to participate in the organization of the new 
Society. Notwithstanding the slow and tedious modes of travel at this 
period, when also the whole number of States is but twenty-three 
and the Territories five, fourteen States and one Territory are repre- 
sented in this meeting. 

The Provisional Committee has already held two meetings in the, 

Oliver Street Baptist Church to gather up the results of discussion on 
the subject during the past five months, and to consider whether any 
changes in the Constitution are desirable. Special mention is made 
of a letter from Rev. John M. Peck, giving his views on “the most 
suitable organization and mode of operations ”—a letter which evi- 
dently had weight with the Committee, who modified several articles 
at the second meeting. 

The Convention assembled in the Mulberry Street Church, is called 
to order by Dr. Maclay; Hon. Thomas Stocks, of Georgia, is appoint- 
ed Chairman ; Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D.D., of New York, is made 
Secretary, and Rev..W. R. Williams, of New York, Assistant Secre- 
tary. Secretary Going, on behalf of the Committee, makes a state- 
ment, submitting also the circular and the prepared Constitution. 

On motion of Rev. Spencer H. Cone, D.D., of New York, it is 
unanimously 
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Resolved, That it is expedient to form an American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

At the first meeting the Constitution is discussed, and, with some 
slight changes, adopted. It is at first decided to limit the work of 
the Society to the United States, but on motion of Rey. Adiel Sher- 
wood, of Georgia, its field is made “North America.” 


Hon. Human Lincoin, 
First President of the Soeiety. 


The meeting adjourns to the 28th to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on nomination of officers. For lack of time to act thereon, a 
third meeting is held the evening of the 28th (these meetings being 
in the Oliver Street Church), when, in accordance with the report of 
the Committee, the following officers are elected : 
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PRESIDENT - 
Hon. Heman Lincoun, or MAssacHuseETTs. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Gen. Alfred Richardson, Me. 
Philip Brown, Esq., N. H. 
Hon. Geo. N. Briggs, Mass. 
Hon. N. H. Bottum, Vt. 
Robert Rogers, Esq,, R. i. 
Albert Day, Esq., Conn. 
Friend Humphrey, Esq. N. Y. 
Hon. John Patterson, N. J. 
Levi Garrett, Esq., Penn. 
Thomas Baldwin, Esq., Del. 
William Crane, Esq., Va. 
John Van Buskirk, Ksq., Ky. 
Hon. Francis Dunlavey, Ohio. 
Hon. Jesse L. Holman, Ind. 


Dr. B. F. Edwards, Il. 

Rey. Jeremiah Vardeman, Mo. 

L. D. Ring, Esq., Tenn. 

Gen. Edward D. King, Ala. 

Dr. M. Cunningham, Ark. Ter. 

Hon. Vhomas Stocks, Ga. 

Hon, Mr. Griffin, S. C. 

Rev. Thomas Hooper, Prof. in Univ. 
Of NaC: 

Enoch Reynolds, Esq., D. C. 

Hon. Caleb Eldred, Mich. Ter. 

Thomas Stokes, Esq., N. Y. 

Rev. James Leman, Il. 

Cornelius Paulding, Esq., La. 


DIRECTORS : 


Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D., Pres't. 
of Waterville College, Me. 

Benj. F. Farnsworth, Prof. in Lit. and 
Theol. Inst., N. H. 

Daniel Sharp, D. D., Mass. 

Hadley Proctor, Vt. 

Francis Wayland, Jr., D. D., Pres’t. of 
Brown University, R. I. 

Elisha Cushman, Conn. 

N. Kendrick, D. D., Prin. of Lit..and 
Theol. Inst. at Hamilton, N. Y. 

Daniel Dodge, N. J. 

W. T. Brantly, D. D., Penn. 

J. P. Peckworth, Del. 

John Healy, Md. 

John Kerr, Va. 

8S. M. Noel, D. D., Ky. 

George C. Sedgwick, Ohio. 

Rice McCoy, Ind. 

Hubbell Loomis, Il. 

Thomas P. Green, Mo. 

Garner McComico, Tenn. 

Dr. Cooper, Miss. 

Alva Woods, D.D., Pres’t. of Univ. of 
Ala. 

Jesse Mercer, Ga. 

Basil Manly, 8. C. 

Thomas Meredith, N. C. 

Stephen Chapin, D. D., Pres’t. of Co- 
lumbian College, D. C. 


John Booth, Mich. Ter. 

John Standford, D. D., N. Y. 

Archibald Maclay, 

Spencer H. Cone, 

Charles G. Sommers, 

Baritholomew'T. Welch, 

C. C. P. Crosby, 

Duncan Dunbar, 

Gustavus F. Davis, Conn. 

J. O. Choules, BR. I. 

Lucius Bolles, D. D., Mass. 

Aaron Leland, Vt. 

Greenleaf 8, Webb, N. J. 

John L. Dagg, Penn. 

David Jones, 

O. C. Comstock, N. Y. 

Elon Galusha, 

John Peck, 

Obadiah B. Brown, D. C. 

Andrew Broaddus, Va. 

Irab Chase, Prof. in Lit. and Theol. 
Inst. at Newton, Mass. 

Wm. B. Johnson, S. C. 

Solomon Peck, Prof. in Amherst Col- 
lege, Mass. 

John M. Peck, Ill. 

Samuel S. Lynde, Ohio. 

Joel S. Bacon, Pres’t. of Georgetown 
College, Ky. 
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At a fourth meeting, pursuant to adjournment, on May Ist, the or- 
ganization is completed by the election of the following officers: 
Treasurer, William Colgate, Esq., of New York; Auditor, Garrat N. 
Bleecker, Esq., of New York ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Jona- 
than Going, of Massachusetts ; Recording Secretary, Rev. William 
R. Williams, of New York. 


Wiiu1am Coneate, Esa., 
First Treasurer of the Society. 


Immediately upon the dissolution of the Convention, after the com- 
p letion of its work, the first formal meeting of the Society is held, 
President Heman Lincoln in the chair. The officers elected by the 
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Convention are appointed officers of the Society for the ensuing year, 
and at an adjourned meeting the same day, at the Oliver street 
Church, where the General Baptist Convention for Foreign Missions 
is still holding its meetings, the machinery of the Society is com- 
pleted by: the election of the following Executive Committee : 


Rev. Archibald Maclay, Mr. Charles L. Roberts, 
Rev. Spencer H. Cone, Mr. George W. Houghton, 
Rev. Duncan Dunbar, ' Timothy R. Greene, Esq. 
Rev. Charles G. Sommers, Mr. Nathan Caswell, 
Rev. C. C. P. Crosby, : Mr. William Winterton. 


Rev. Jonathan Going, Corresponding Secretary of the Society 
William Colgate, Esq., Treasurer wy 
Rev. William R. Williams, Recording Secretary “6 


The headquarters of the Society were fixed at New York, where 
they have always remained. 

For thoughtful minds, desiring to know how foundations of reli- 
gious institutions are laid, this detailed account of the proceedings 
attending the organization of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will ever possess a deep interest, as showing the care 
taken to get a full and fair expression of the denomination on this 
subject, the deliberation with which the work was done, and the em- 
inent men who participated in the organization. Conspicuous among 
those who take a leading part in the meetings are Rev. Dr. Sharp, 
Rev. Jonathan Going, Rev. James D. Knowles, Prof. Irah Chase, 
Rev. M. Jackson, Rev. E. W. Freeman, and Hon. Heman Lincoln, 
of Massachusetts; Rev. Dr. Wayland and Rev. J. O. Choules, of 
Rhode Island; Rev. G. F. Davis, of Connecticut; Rev. Dr. Cone, Rev. 
A. Maclay, Rev. Aaron Perkins, Rev. Elon Galusha, Rev. John Peck, 
Rev. John Blain, Rev. A. M. Beebee, Rev. Pharcellus Church, William 
Colgate, Esq., and Thomas Stokes, of New York; Rev. Daniel Dodge, 
of New Jersey; Rev. John L. Dagg, of Pennsylvania; Rev. Adiel 
Sherwood and Hon. Thomas Stocks, of Georgia; while doubtless many 
others whose name do not appear in the annals, contributed of their 
wisdom to the conclusions reached. 

At once the Executive Committee diligently apply themselves to 
the work entrusted to their charge. For some time they meet every 
other day. Properly to introduce a new society to the churches, to 


secure the necessary contributions for its work, to organize every 


department so that no friction anywhere shall arise, is a difficult and 
delicate matter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue Founper oF THE Socrery, Jonaraan Gorne, D. D. 


‘* According to the grace of God which is given unto me, as a wise master- 
builder I have laid the foundation and another buildeth thereon.” 
INCoxsiaee LO} 

The man whom Providence conspicuously employs as the efficient 
agent in organizing the Society and directing its early course is 
Jonathan Going. The man and the time meet. We have glanced 
at the characteristics of the time. We now consider the man for the 
time. 

In the Vermont home of his parents, Captain Jonathan and Sarah 
(Kendall) Going, at Reading, Windsor County, the subject of our 
sketch was born, March 7, 1786. His grandfather, Robert Going 
(Gowing), came from Edinburgh, Scotland, and settled at Lynn 
Mass., and was admitted freeman in Dedham in 1644. Of Scotch 
extraction and New England birth and training, he is characterized 
by Dr. Hague, as a “Scotch-Yankee ”—a combination which makes 
‘‘the prince of strategists.” 

After pursuing the usual studies in the common schools, he is 
enabled, by the help of his uncle, Rev. Ezra Kendall, of Kingston 
—who, like many others in aiding young men to secure an educa- 
tion, little knows how much he is doing for the world—to prepare 
for college at the academy in New Salem, Mass. In 1805, at the age 
of nineteen, he enters Brown University, from which he is graduated 
in 1809. 

Converted in his Freshman year, and uniting with the First Bap- 
tist Church, Providence (Rev. Stephen Gano, pastor), April 6, 1806 
he is impressed with the duty of devoting himself to the work of the 
ministry, and shows such devotion to religious affairs, both in the 
church and the vicinity, that before graduation he is regularly 
licensed to preach. For a while after his graduation he pursues 
theological studies under the President of the University, Rev. Dr. 
Messer, there being at the time no distinctively theological seminary 
among the Baptists of this country. 

20 
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He returns to become a blessing to the unconverted household of 
which he isa member. Rev. Iva Pearson says : 


‘‘He preached the first Lord’s day after his return home at my father’s 
house, as that was a sort of meeting-house for the church, and that day I shall 
never forget. Not long after his return his father and his mother, his three 
brothers and his sister, all professed to experience religion. I well recollect the 
piety and zeal of that family. A most wonderful change was wrought in that 
family through the influence of Jonathan. The three brothers, James, Eliab, 
and Ezra, became Baptist ministers. The sister Sarah married a Congrega- 
tional husband, who afterwards became a Baptist minister.” 


He becomes pastor of the church in Cavendish, Vt., where he is 
ordained May 9, 1811, continuing until December, 1815, when he 
accepts the pastorate of the young and feeble Baptist Church in 
Worcester, Mass., which, for sixteen years, he serves with eminent 
success. 

While in Vermont, he is the only minister out of forty-five in the 
State, who has received a collegiate education. His preaching com- 
mands great attention. 

In Worcester we find him the first year, teacher of the Latin Gram- 
mar School, and afterwards active in promoting the efficiency of the 
common school system; prominent in the establishment of Wor- 
cester Academy; one of the chief inspirers and originators of Newton 
Theological Institution (1825); being also a Trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity, and one of the original Trustees of Amherst College. One 
who knew him at this time, says: “Had he been secretary of edu- 
cation, scarcely a greater number of teachers seeking situations would 
have sought his direction and influence, or a greater number of 
schools applied to him for suitable candidates.” One of his brethren 
said of him: “ More education in the ministry was eternally his 
theme.” His home for a time becomes a family boarding-school for 
training young men for the ministry. 

Tn the first year of his pastorate here, awake to the needs of the time 
notwithstanding much opposition, he organizes a Sunday-school, per- 
haps the pioneer of its classin the County of Worcester; being for a 
season its superintendent. The brethren of the Worcester Baptist As- 
sociation, which he is instrumental in organizing, make him their first 
moderator; reelecting him annually for eleven years, until his departure. 
During the sixteen years of his ministry at Worcester, the church re- 
ceives three hundred and fifty additions, and becomes a strong and 
influential body, foremost also in benevolent operations. In the Bap- 
tist Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts and in the State 
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Convention, also in the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Mis- 
sions he takes deep interest and an active part. The temperance re- 
form finds in him an earnest advocate at a time when not only among 
the people at large, but even among the ministry, the use of ardent 
spirits is common. Most severe is his rebuke of a solicitor from a 
neighboring parish for aid in support of that church. Dr. Going 
asks whether the congregation could not raise the amount asked for 
among themselves, by economizing in the use of ardent spirits. The 
man replies: “I think not, sir, for I now buy mine by the barrel at 
the lowest wholesale rates!” 

His personal appearance and characteristics, while in his prime as 
pastor at Worcester, are very striking. About six feet in height, 
weighing over two hundred pounds, of dignified deportment yet 
most affable, full of native wit bubbling forth without premeditation; 
of sound judgment, great tact, and keen insight into human na- 
ture,—he becomes a recognized leader in public and in denomina- 
tional affairs. Dr. Jonah G. Warren describes him in his walks up 
and down Main Street, Worcester, as— 


“A vast, walking, magnetic machine, at every step giving off sparks through 
every pore of his skin, through every hair of his head, through every muscle 
of his face. As for his eyes and tongue, I can never describe them. Another 
man, carrying so extensive, so diversified, so complete an armory, with such 
consummate skill in the selection and use of each weapon as the emergency 
arose, never walked that street. This I say, well remembering that the Waldos, 
the Davises, the Lincolns, the Bancrofts, the Thomases, and many more of 
unique character and national reputation have walked that street. Thus he im- 
pressed me during my youth from five to fifteen.” 


And he affirms that “to come occasionally under the shadow of a 
man like Jonathan Going is worth more than to sit whole ages under 
the formal instruction of other men. Such contact wonld draw 
more electricity, impart a higher inspiration, give a more mighty 
and enduring impulse. Never a man of books, he was yet a man of 
men, and these he read by intuition.” No wonder that a man pos- 
sessing such characteristics, united to great tenderness and fervent 
piety and rare pastoral gifts, should be de facto bishop of the region 
round about, and in demand for special occasions. Hon. Isaac 
Davis, of Worcester, writes : 


“Tf there was an ordination, or a revival of religion, ora difficulty in a Church, 
or a public meeting in aid of some benevolent object, within thirty or forty 
miles, the services of our pastor were very likely to be called for. Everybody 
saw that his heart was in the great cause, not only of benevolent action, but of 
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the common Christianity, and everybody expected that he would respond cheer- 
fully and effectively to all reasonable claims that were made upon him.” 

He is “emphatically a public man ;” instructive, pithy, impres- 
sive,as a preacher; but according to Dr. Welch, especially distin- 
guished for “his high executive talent.” 

Though possessing an iron constitution and an elastic nature, yet 
his incessant labors, and more than all the disordered condition of 
his wife’s mind, impair his health and compel a change. For the sake 
of his health and for personal observation of the religious needs of 
the West, he decides to visit the Valley of the Mississippi in the 
spring of 1831. It is about five years since John M. Peck, full of 
missionary zeal, made him a visit. As a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, which has supported Mr. Peck, whose reports 
were widely read, and with whom he had maintained correspondence, 
his attention has been drawn to the needs of the Western field, 
and he has had repeated consultations with others concerning more 
general and efficient measures for promoting missionary operations 
in that region. In company with Dr. Bolles, for a portion of his 
journey, he sets forth, arriving in Ohio in time for the meeting of the 
State Convention, May 25th, co-operating in the formation of the 
Baptist Education Soviety and in laying the foundations of Granville 
College, the by-laws of which are prepared by his own hand. 

From some of his letters during that trip we make a few extracts. 
Writing from Lancaster, Ohio, May 27, 1831, after passing down 
from Cleveland and Newark, he says : 


‘The population seems to be a sprout just cut from Babel. Our passengers 
from Cleveland to Newark, in the Pittsburgh Canal Boat, consisted of three 
Connecticut peddlers, and four families who were emigrants for Cincinnati ; one 
of them English, a second Scotch, a third Irish; and finally a German one.” 

‘I have formed a short acquaintance with some half a hundred Ohio Baptist 
ministers. Though they are generally illiterate, they appear to be pious and 
many of them devoted servants of our dear Lord. They exhibit a motley appear- 
ance, dressed in all kinds of garbs and colors.” 

‘‘A Seminary was this week located in Granville, the site of which, I expect 
to-day, in company with Dr. Bolles, to visit. This is an important measure, 
On its success much depends. My principal hope of its progress and success 
is in the fact, that Granville is almost exclusively settled from Yankee-land.” 


He visits Cincinnati, and is distressed by the havoe which Camp- 
bellism has made in the churches ;_ he proceeds to Illinois where, on 
June 20th, he again meets John M. Peck, with whom he counsels and 
journeys several weeks, and decides, as already stated, to organize 
the Home Mission Society. Returning homeward through George 
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town, Ky., he attends the meeting of the Elkhorn Association, at 
which he estimates there are 8,000 people, many of whom, however, 
have no interest in the meetings, so that “itis difficult to account 
for their attendance.” He laments the divided condition of the Bap- 
tists, and the “ multitudes of doctrines—Gillites, Fullerites, Parkerites, 
Campbellites, and Stoneites,” and the prevalent “hyper-Calvinism 
and Antinomianism.” He is“ delighted with the Indian school (near 
Georgetown), consisting of 113 natives from nine different tribes, un- 
der the care of Bro. Henderson. They exhibit such talent, docility, 
and good conduct.” From Cincinnati he writes, Sept. 28th, express- 
ing his purpose to spread the facts concerning the West before the 
people of the East, and the hope “that the East will be disposed 
to lend efficient aid with promptitude,” on account of the rapid de- 
velopments in the West. : 

Returning to Massachusetts, he meets the Baptist Missionary 
Society in Boston, in November, who decide that a general Home 
Mission Society should be formed, and pass a resolution expressing 
their conviction that it is the duty of Jonathan Going to relinquish 
his pastoral charge at Worcester, and devote himself to the interests 
of the proposed Society. His visit to New York and Philadelphia, 
as one of the deputation from the Massachusetts Society, and the 
steps leading to the organization of the Society, have been stated in a 
preceding chapter. The Granville Church, O., in December, give 
him an urgent call to become their pastor. But his duty is 
plain. His letter of: resignation to the church in Worcester 
reveals the grand Christian man. We can give but a few sen- 
tences of this full and tender communication. After saying that he 
is ‘‘ influenced by an imperious sense of duty ” in resigning his charge, 
to which he has become so strongly attached through sixteen years 
of service, he says : 

“Do you then ask, why leave us? My answer is, Not that I love the Baptist 
church and society in Worcester less, but that I love the body of Baptists and 
the multitudes who are destitute in the United States more. During my whole 
ministry I have felt constrained by a sense of duty to devote much attention to 
objects of religious charity, and especially for some years past, more time than 
is consistent with the highest advantage of a particular church. Besides, I have 
felt a deep solicitude for some years in the moral condition of the West, and my 
late tour has settled that solicitude in a pretty deep conviction of my duty to 
devote myself to the interest of Home Missions, particularly in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Plainly, a mighty effort must be made, and by the body 
of evangelical Christians in the United States, and made soon, or ignorance and 
heresy and infidelity will entrench themselves too strongly to be repulsed. And 
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in that case it is morally certain that our republic will be overturned and our 
institutions, civil and religious, will be demolished. 

‘* As Baptists we have a deep interest in the work of Western reform; as friends 
of our common Christianity we are bound to propagate it among the des- 
titute; while as Baptists we should be solicitous that the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, in their primitive form and beauty, should be established at an early period 
in the important valley of the West ; and it is known that the larger proportion 
of the people are destitute of the means of salvation, while probably a thousand 
Baptist churches are without preaching every Sabbath. Our people should be 
stimulated to action by the example of other denominations. The Methodists 
are the most numerous sect in the West, and the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians have a Home Mission Society which now sustains four hundred and 
sixty-one ministers and missionaries. To the existence and success of the pro- 
jected Baptist Home Mission Society it is indispensable that the whole time and 
energies of some man should be devoted, and our friends, whose opinions ought 
to determine questions of this sort, have said with great unanimity that this 
work belongeth to me.” 


JONATHAN GOING, 
First Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 


(From an old daguerreotype). 


The burden of the preliminary arrangements for the Convention to 
organize the new Society falls upon him, as Secretary of the Provi- 
sional Committee. 

From the date of his election in April, 1832, as the first Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society, until his resignation in Oct., 1837, his whole 
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soul is devoted to the furtherance of its good work. On him principally 
devolves the duty of imparting information about the field and about 
the Society’s methods; of bringing conventions and local societies 
into harmonious auxiliary relations; of. securing individual and 
church contributions ; and of awakening an interest at large in the 
new enterprise. 3 

On the 18th of May, 1832, Dr. Going, in a formal communication 
to the Executive Committee, sounds the key-note of the campaign 
on which they have entered. In it occurs these utterances: 


“Tt becomes us to consider that we occupy an important and most respon- 
sible position in our Zion. Public sentiment has determined that our denom- 
ination has been heretofore greatly deficient in efforts to supply the country 
with a preached Gospel, and it has called this Society into existence to remedy 
this evil. The eyes of multitudes who are destitute are looking for help, and 
the attention of our intelligent brethren is directed to us to witness our meas- 
ures. Much is expected of us. It is known that the numbers, the intelligence, 
and the means of the denomination are competent to do much ; and it is ex- 
pected that we shall expect great things, attempt great things, and devise means 
to accomplish great things. Shallthese expectations be disappointed? We all 
answer: ‘No!’ But the question is—what shall we attempt to accomplish? 
Far be it from me to recommend rash adventure and questionable experiment. 
Still you will allow me to say that we ought to immediately attempt something 


, great, or we shall accomplish nothing important. . . . It is our part to 
adopt measures for a mighty effort and employ proper means to accomplish it, 
relying on the approval and blessing of Heaven. . . . Itshould be consid- 


ered that it is easier to accomplish a great work than a small one—to do all our 
duty than a part of it. And it is ascertained that the public will measure their 
contributions by the magnitude of the object presented and the wisdom of 
means proposed for its attainment.”’ 


Then he unfolds the plan for raising and distributing $10,000, and 
after advocating it, closes thus : 


“‘T do seriously believe that the scheme is practicable, and it is our duty to 
solemnly resolve, in the fear of God and confidence in his aid and blessing, to 
endeavor to carry it substantially into execution. 

‘TJ feel admonished to sobriety in my calculations, as I have embarked my 
all in this enterprise ; and the same consideration ought to be my apology for 
my zeal in and my wishes for its success. I will not suffer myself to believe 
that I have resigned a place of obvious usefulness, of comparative comfort, and 
sufficient respectability, to fail of doing any good, to suffer great solicitude and 
labor hard, and to blast my reputation, through the failure of an enterprise 
which involves to a great extent the credit of a large denomination, and the 
spiritual welfare of multitudes of the present and of future generations. 

“May God give us wisdom and faith and zeal and action and perseverance 
in a good cause.” 


These royal utterances reveal the spirit of the man called to the 
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administration of the Society’s affairs. He goes to Newton to secure 
young and educated men for the West; secures contributions 
for the Society; also the co-operation of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion as an auxiliary body. In June, he is in Providence and with the 
Board of the Rhode Island Convention. Early in August he writes 
of his visit to the New Haimpshire Convention, also of his meeting 
with the Board of the Vermont Convention, both of which favor the 
auxiliary plan proposed by the Society through its representative. 
Writing to Dr. Maclay, Aug. 11, 1832, after less than three months’ 
absence from New York, he says: 


“‘Since I left New York I have traveled about 1,100 miles, attended 75 re- 
religious meetings, preached 60 times, given addresses on the object and plan of 
our Society 27 times, taken subscriptions in 25 places, amounting to $1,318.48, of 
which I have received $488.22, and doubt not that the balance will be forth- 
coming. My addresses have been on the Sabbath, except on public occasions 
and to three Institutions. On every Sabbath but one I have been in two towns, 
and in one instance in three, and in another in three churches in the same city. 
I state this fact, not so much to show my activity as to evince the goodness of 
God in giving me strength to labor, notwithstanding my paralytical affliction, 
which the physician assured me, required my lying by at least for aseason. The 
limb is still feeble, though regaining its tone. I feel that my time is indeed 
short, that I have a great work in hand, and that I must work while it is day. 
If I can see the American Baptist Home Mission Society well under way, I shall, » 
if such be God’s will, say: ‘‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!” 


With such consuming zeal, such tremendous energy, does Jona- 
than Going throw himself into the work. And at such expenditure 
of force are the foundations of the Society laid. 

In the Worcester Association his reception shows that he is not 
without honor in his own country. He states in August that,- - 


‘‘The Churches of this Association will pay at least $1,000 for the Valley. 
Oh, when will all the Churches do in proportion? What could not the Society 
do for the West if such liberality were universal in the Atlantic Churches?” 
And he cheers the Committee by saying: ‘It is mostly certain that our funds 
already secured will more than meet our engagements, and we ought not to 
doubt whether God will still further succeed our endeavors, if we shall be 
judicious and active and confident in God.’ ” 


He devotes much attention to other sections, personally visiting 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other places, awakening in- 
terest in the work of the Society. 

The first Annual Report presented by him to the Society is remark- 
able for its amount of information concerning the condition of the 
denomination, and the wants of the West. 
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In 1834, through his influence, “The Baptist Repository,” to which 
he has been a contributor, becomes the official organ of the Society, 
continuing so, while under his control until 1837. 

He lays hands on the young men at Newton Theological Seminary, 
two of whom are among the early appointees of the Society to the 
West. He calls attention to the fact— 


<¢That collateral means of moral improvement, which are usually powerful 
auxiliaries to the Gospel, are to an alarming degree wanting in extensive sec- 
tions of the country. Schools are too few in number, and often very deficient 
in quality, so that multitudes of the youthful population are growing up with- 
out the general information necessary for good citizens and good Christians.” 

In urging the adoption of systematic benevolence, he makes these 
thoroughly sensible remarks: 

‘System in our charities is of the last importance, yet the best system without 
energy, will do nothing; while a poor system with energy will accomplish much. 
We often imagine that the machinery does not work well, while in fact all the fault 
is with those who work the machinery, or rather should work it.” 


His advocacy of temperance appears in the attention given in his 
directions to missionaries, and conspicuously at the annual meeting 
in 1835, when, notwithstanding his feebleness, he exerts himself to 
attend, and offers the following resolution, which is adopted by the 
Society: 

" « Resolved, That it be recommended to the churches to procure pure wine, 
free from all alcoholic admixtures, for the purposes of the Communion.” 


The Granville Literary and Theological Institution, Ohio, in 1837 
needs a President. August 9th, choice is made of Jonathan Going ; 
who, it should be said, received the degree of D. D., from Waterville 
College, Maine, in 1832. He feels that the Society is an accomplished 
fact, that the work will not be compromised by his departure. He 
expresses the opinion, that “the time has now arrived, when the 
cultivation of the ministerial talent, which exists in the western 
churches, is an essential part of the Western Enterprise,” and, that 
in giving himself to this service, it is “only a transfer from one de- 
partment to another of the same grand enterprise.” In his letter of 
resignation to the Executive Committee October 2, 1837, he says in 
addition to the foregoing,— 

“When on atour of observation in the Western country in 1831, so deep 
was the interest that I felt in its moral and intellectual improvement, that I 
solemnly devoted myself to its promotion. It was my purpose to endeavor to 


bring into existence a Society whose exclusive object should be to aid in fully 
publishing the Gospel, and in encouraging collateral instrumentalities through- 
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out North America, but with primary reference to that most interesting and 
important section of the country, the West ; and if that object could not be 
secured, to go myself into some part of the great valley and do what I could by 
individual exertion.” 


He leaves the Society with expressions from them ‘‘of confidence 
and personal esteem; and of the sense of the obligation the Society 
is under for his faithful labors in organizing and advancing its 
interests.” 

When asked: ‘“ Why not go to Shurtleff (also seeking a President) 
rather than to Granville?’ he replies: “It will be easy to find some 
good man willing to go to Alton, but I know of no one willing to go 
to Granville, and do the hard work necessary to ensure its success.” 
He goes to Granville, November 15, 1837. 

He has given five of the best years of his life, from forty-six to fifty- 
one to the Society; now, to Granville he gives the next seven 
years in that diversfied labor, which a young institution demands from 
its President, until November 9, 1844, when, in the fifty-ninth year of. 
his age, twelve years before John M. Peck, he enters into rest. 

Of his services in Ohio, Rev. John Pratt says: 

“The college owes much, very much to him,—to his labors, counsels, 
prayers, faith—as indeed does our whole denomination in Ohio, and all over the 
country. And after his death this same name, clarum et venerabile, was often 
sounded forth to give a key-note. He wasa paragon of unselfishness. His 
mind was quick, far-seeing, and bold. Hecouldlook through a great enterprise 


and see no lion in the way. He always had the fortiter in re, and generally the 
suaviter in modo.” 


The Baptists of America, particularly of the older Western States, 
have reason to thank God for Dr. Jonathan Going, the founder of 
the Society of which Dr. John M. Peck was the forerunner. 

He served his generation well. His work endures. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ture Virws anp Spirit or THE Harty Manacers. 


‘‘Men who had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.’’ 
1 Chron. xii. 32. 

The character and reputation of the men engaged 1n the organiza- 
tion and early management of the Society, are in themselves an as- 
surance of the breadth of their views, the purity of their motives, 
and the earnestness of their purpose. Throughout all the proceed- 
ing and in all official utterances, there is no trace of personal ambi- 
tion, but, on the contrary, many indications that these men are con- 
scious of the great responsibility resting on them, in their new rela- 
tions to the denomination, to the destitute fields, and to the future 
that shall be so largely affected by their work. 

“The Spirit of the Gospel, is a spirit of missionary zeal,” is the 
first sentence of the first address of the first Executive Committee, 
directly after the organization of the Society. The crisp, clear de- 
claration is, in the time of its utterance, to the apathetic and to those 
holding anti-mission views, a challenge for successful contradiction. 
The bearings of their labors are clearly understood, as they say in the 
first report of the Board to the Society : 


‘“‘There is an immense work devolved on the American Baptists of the 
present generation ; the time of its accomplishment is short, and it is all 
important that they gird themselves for it, and labor with their might. God 
grant that the Committee, the Society, and all its supporters, may so labor and 
pray, that, when they resign their charge to their successors, they may be pre- 
pared to render an answer honorable to themselves, and most honorable to 
their Saviour, to the question: ‘With whom have ye left the few sheep in the 
wilderness.” 

The burden of solicitude is about the condition of— 

“The great valley of the Mississippi where four millions of immortal spirits 
dwell ; many of them entirely destitute of the knowledge of the Gospel, and 
others of them receiving but some distorted heresy, or cunningly devised fable, 
which has usurped the name, and is scandalizing the profession, of Chris- 
tianity.” ‘‘The supply of our destitute fellow-members with spiritual food 
when in our Father’s house there is bread, enough, and to spare,” is declared to 
be the ruling purpose. 


The patriotic spirit speaks, calling for the contribution of our 
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share in the moral renovation of our common country, “and sum- 
moning men to the support of this work, by every principle of en- 


lightened patriotism and of Christian devotion.” 
At the same time, they are conscious of their duty to disseminate 


distinctively Baptist views, as their language on this point shows: 


“While the Committee disclaim all sectarian feeling, they avow the convic- 
tion, that it is the duty of the denomination to endeavor to sustain, and to 
propagate those views of doctrinal truth, and of the order of the house of God, 
which they most conscientiously believe to be taught in the Holy Scriptures. 
It should be distinctly kept in mind that the reputation, the prosperity, and 
the desirable increase of the denomination, require the most vigorous efforts 
through the medium of this Society;’’ and elsewhere ‘‘ they recognize it as their 
duty to disseminate, with all candor and kindness, their own views of doc- 
trine and practice.”’ 


They are careful to assure brethren who bristle at the thought 
of anything that may trench on the independency of a Baptist 
Church, that— 


«« While looking to the intended scene of our immediate labors, we would de- 
clare that we claim no dominion over the faith of our Western brethren, and 
desire no authority but that of love; no influence, other than that which the 
partakers of one good hope and the partners in one grand enterprise claim to 
exercise one over the other. Infringing not at all on the rights of any of the 
churches of our communion, and seeking to strengthen their hands in’ every 
good work, we ask of them but to aid and to allow the preaching of the great 
salvation to thousands perishing in their ignorance.”’ 


In respect to State and local organizations, the first address of the 
Executive Committee says: 


“Tt has never been designed that the Society should narrow or embarrass the 
operations of the State Conventions and other societies less extended in the 
range of their exertions, now laboring in the field of Home Missions. It was 
hoped rather that it might envelope and unite them, giving greater harmony of 
effort and greater efficiency, and preventing alike the embarassing interference 
and collision of two societies in the same sphere of labor, and the neglect of 
those regions, which, though greatly destitute, were without the purview of 
any existing institution. 

“One leading object in the establishment of the Society has been to combine 
in one sacred brotherhood all the friends of Home Missions throughout the 
United States. It is designed to encourage efficiently all local efforts for sup 
plying the destitute with the preaching of the Gospel, and not in the least de- 
gree to interfere with, or disturb them. The general Society thus claims to be 
but the servant of the Church, pretending to no ecclesiastical authority.” 


At the same time, recognizing the weakness of an army whose 
battalions are waging a warfare without any common and well di- 
rected plan of operations, the Committee say : 
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‘It may be hoped that the Society will become a rallying point in which the 
body of the denomination may meet in fraternal affection and united efforts for 
its prosperity. For while the Committee would oppose a consolidation of the 
Churches which would trench on their independence, they anxiously desire 
more concentration of effort among those who.hold one Lord, one faith, and 
one baptism.” 


When it is remembered that the founders and promoters of the 
Society are men who have been identified also with the work of For- 
eign Missions, their views on the relation of Home to Foreign Mis- 
sions have all the more weight. They emphasize the duty of 
careful attention to the home field, as indispensable to ultimate suc- 
cess in foreign fields. They are men of broader views than to decry 
the work of home missions, on the ground that Gospel privileges are 
numerous here, while many parts of the world have none, and so 
should receive all our offerings for missions. Speaking of these 
things, they say : 

‘Unless the Churches are prosperous, they cannot aid any department of 
Christian enterprise, and all its objects must languish or fail of extensive and 
permanent prosperity. ‘The folly of the opposite course, resembles the policy 
of a nation so eager of foreign conquests as to leave its own territory open to 
invasion ; or of a general, who pushes his success so far into an invaded country, 
as to allow the enemy to retake his previously captured posts. While only the 
friendliest feelings are entertained toward Foreign Missions, and while one in- 
centive to efforts in the cause of Home Missions, is their favorable bearing on 
that object, still the Conimittee are most perfectly satisfied that the true policy 
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of American Christians is essentially a ‘Home Policy’. 

And in answer to those who fear that a new Society will lessen 
offerings to foreign work, prove a distraction to the Churches and 
impoverish the treasury of the Lord, they say : 


‘* Facts disprove the supposition. On the other hand, it has been found that 
the more numerous these objects are, the larger is the amount contributed to 
each one of them. It has been observed, that those Churches which are most 
active in promoting the benevolent enterprises of the age, are most highly fa- 
yored with revivals, and consequent additions to their members, and with gen- 


eral prosperity.” 

In 1836, at the annual meeting of the Society, Hon. Heman Lin- 
coln, its President, calling another to preside, takes the floor to offer 
the following resolution, which, after hearty discussion, is unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

“* Resolved: That the Foreign Mission and Home Mission Societies are so far 
from being rival institutions, they are twin sisters, and each an indispensable 
auxiliary to the other.” 

A Society organized like the Home Mission Society and under the 
direction of men, whose views and spirit have been shown in the 
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foregoing extracts, is certainly destined to do a great and beneficent 
work. Of the greatness and duration of this work, they have some 
just conception, when, after two years survey of the field, the Execu- 
tive Committee say : “The Soctmry HAS ENTERED ON A CAMPAIGN WHICH 
WILL CONTINUE FOR A CENTURY.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Harty Missionary Operations OF THE SOCIETY. 


‘* And herein is that saying true: one soweth and another reapeth.” 
John, iv. 37. 

From the outset, the Society’s mission is essentially that of laying 
religious foundations, or, to change the figure, sowing the good 
seed of the Kingdom for others to reap. Most of the fields are 
“new-grounds,” abounding in briers, full of stony places, infested 
by evil birds of speculation and vice, with here and there good 
ground that keeps the toiler from utter discouragement. Where, 
when and by whom this work is done, and how the early managers 
of the Society apply themselves to the task set before them, must 
ever be matters of interest to thoughtful Christian minds. In the 
labors of pioneer missionaries and the noble self-denial, for Christ’s 
sake, of their equally devoted wives, we find frequent illustrations of 
high Christian heroism. 

The Executive Committee, during the first year, when no accurate 
judgment concerning the response of the churches to the new call 
can be formed, must feel their way according to providential indi- 
cations. They do not, however, walk by sight alone ; their faith 
launches out, not presumptuously, yet confidently, into the deep. 
Appointment of missionaries is partly dependent on probable 
receipts. The first contribution comes from the Webster Church in 
Massachusetts, being $30, with which its pastor is made a life mem- 
ber of the new Society. But asa dollar at this time goes as far as 
two dollars a generation later, more missionaries in proportion to 
receipts are appointed than would at first be expected. It is not 
always that the new Society can secure the men, the right men, to 
occupy important points. Thus in May, 1832, the Executive Com- . 
mittee in vain lay hands on and appoint Rev. John Maginnis to 
Granville, O.; Rev. Rollin H. Neale, of Boston, to St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Rev. Pharcellus Church, of New York, to New Orleans, La, 
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Hence the actual work done by the Society at any given period is 
not to be taken as the exact measure of.its plans and purposes. In 
illustration of this it may here be said that the first annual report 
makes special mention of the needs of the British Provinces, and of 
Florida, “very destitute of the preached Gospel ;” of Texas, which 
“already sends her petition for missionary aid;” and of Mexico, 
soon to be opened to missionary enterprise. And yet in these 
fields, whose destitution excites sympathy and solicitude in the hearts 
of the Committee, there is, with perhaps one exception, no represen- 
tative of the Society at this date, or for some time afterwards." 

The first missionary appointment, May 11th, 1832, is that of Rev. 
Thomas W. Merrill, to labor for three months in Michigan Territory, 
his special field being Prairie Ronde and vicinity. This godly man 
becomes a warm supporter of Christian education at Kalamazoo, and, 
living economically that he may have the more to devote to this 
object, many years later leaves $10,000 to this institution. At the 
same meeting, Rev. Ephraim Goodrich is appointed to Western 
Pennsylvania for four months. Two other appointments are 
made, one to Ohio, one to Indiana, but the appointees do not go to 
their fields. 

During the first month other appointments are made and accepted 
as follows: Rev. Archibald C. Sangster, for six months, to Orange 
Co. NX; Rev. Archer B. Smith, of Newton Theological Institute, 
for one year, to St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Henry Carr, of the same Insti- 
tute, for one year, to SSheepae Ohio; and Rev. 8S. R. Clark, for one 
year, to Cleveland, Ohio. 

The appointments in many instances are for a few months; the 
appointees being exploring missionaries to ascertain and report on 
the condition of the fields. The whole number of appointments the 
first year is stated as 89, but in this number are reckoned appropria- 
tions to five churches to which no missioniaries are sent. Twenty- 
two are in Kentucky, but as the State Convention does not become 
an auxiliary, only one is paid by the Society, and is to be reckoned 
in its working list. Eleven others decline the appointment. ‘Two 
are collecting agents. So that during the first year, but fifty mis- 
sionaries are actually in the service, distributed as follows: In New 
York, 6; in Ohio, 12; in Indiana, 5 ; in Michigan Tervitury, 3; in 
Illinois, 9 ; in Missouri, 7; in Pennsylvania, 1 ; in New Jersey, 2 ; 
in Kentucky, 1; in Tennessee, 1; in Arkansas Territory, 1; in 
Lower Canada, 1 ; in Mississippi 1. 

In addition to the appointment and support of missionaries the 
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Executive Committee occasionally grants aid to a church in the sup- 
port of its pastor who bears no commission from the Society. Thus, 
a church is aided “on condition that they obtain preaching perma- 
nently for the year.” Similar aid is extended to other churches in 
Kentucky, Ohio, and North Carolina—the church at Raleigh having 
a grant of $100. 

Some of the principal points occupied by missionaries of the 
Society the first year of its operations are St. Louis and Palmyra, 
Mo.; Cleveland, Ashtabula, Lima, Ohio; Indianapolis, Delphi, 
Goshen, and Lafayette Co., Ind.; Morgan, Greene and Madison 
Counties, Winchester, and the region about Alton, Ill; Saline and 
Oakland County, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Washington, Miss.; and 
Parkersburg, Va. 

The first death in the missionary ranks is that of Rev. Spencer 
Clack, whose removal by cholera in 1833, at Palmyra, Missouri, is 
a great loss to the service. Writing to Dr. Going just before his 
death, he says : 

‘‘Don’t give up the ship, you are engaged in a good cause; you will meet 
with opposition, fear not. I have honestly, faithfully and conscientiously de- 
fended the cause, not with the object of making money, for I have sustained 
pecuniary losses, but for the glory of God and his cause. Say toall the mis- 
sionaries : Be faithful and bear hardships as good soldiers of the cross. The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. The mission cause, is the cause 
of God. Beware of Campbellism. I have been charged with being a Camp- 
bellite ; it is without any cause or truth, for I consider it a dangerous heresy.” 

His dying words encourage other missionaries in their new and 
difficult fields, where much opposition is encountered from the anti- 
mission people. Rev. Jacob Bower, writes about this class, who say: 

«<¢ We like to hear you preach—we are fond of you—come and preach for 
us ;’ but only mention their duty—that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
they will be offended and say, ‘Money-hunter, beggar, missionary,’ etc. 
Under these circumstances, the poor missionary must wear out his clothes, his 
horse and saddle, his body, lungs and voice, and spend his whole living, and 
get no help from those who pretend to love him so well: These things are 
very discouraging ; but I often think of Brother Clack’s dying words, ‘Don’t 
give up the ship,’ and Iam determined to do as he did.” 


The second year, 91 missionaries are appointed, of whom 80 enter 
the service. This year, Louisiana and Upper Canada are added to 
the mission fields. In Michigan, attention is given to Detroit, North- 
field, Auburn, Pontiac and St. Clair County; in Tilinois, to Chicago, 
Knox, Alton and other points. Rev. A. B. Freeman is sent to 

21 
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Chicago in August, 1833. Under date of September 4th, 1883, he 
writes: 


«On hearing of the change in the place of my destination (from Ohio to 
Chicago), I at first doubted the wisdom of it, and only thought that as I had 
received assistance from the Society, and had thus committed myself, I would 
leave the event with God. Iam now convinced, however, that as to the place, 
this is among the most judicious appointments of your Board.” 


At the time of his arrival in Chicago “the Indian roamed wild 
and free, where now are paved streets and marble palaces.” He 
at once rallies the few Baptists and their friends to build an edi- 
fice for church and school purposes. When finished its cost is $600, 
a debt of $150 resting on it. “Despise not the day of small 
things!” On the 18th of October, a church of fifteen members is 
organized—the first Baptist Church of Chicago, and as is believed, 
the first Baptist Church of the Northwest, north of Peoria. Lake 
Michigan is the baptistery for the church, and the Indians, with 
others, witness the administration of the ordinance to four persons 
the ensuing year. With consuming zeal, Mr. Freeman makes long, 
exploring tours out on the surrounding prairies, looking up the scat- 
tered believers. Five churches spring up as the immediate fruits 
of these labors. But the fatigue and exposure attending a journey to 
one of these outposts bring him to death’s door. Just before 
passing through, he sends this message to his revered father: “J die 
at my post and in my Master’s work.” “And no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

The next or third year, 96 missionaries are reported. They labor 
in Baltimore, Md.;in Alabama, Mississippi, in the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Country ; and in greatest numbers throughout the West. New 
fields occupied are Kalamazoo, Mich.; Logansport, Ind.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; also new points in Mis- 
souri and elsewhere. For particulars the reader can consult the 
historical tables. 

The labors of many of these early missionaries are arduous, and 
they themselves are often regarded with suspicion: 


** Fancy to yourself,” says one of these missionaries west of the Mississippi, 
‘*a man obliged, through a rough country and over miserable roads, to travel 
from thirty to fifty miles a day, without where to lay his head ; to preach, per- 
haps, to ten or a dozen members in open houses, and be exposed to all kinds of 
weather, dangers and difficulties ; to be opposed and maligned by those calling 
themselves the children of God, and accused of preaching for lucre’s sake—and 
you have some idea of a missionary.” 
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Another in Missouri, encountering with similar things says: “If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 

And another, referring to exposures and fatigue, about which he 
does not complain, says : “But after having done all, it is hard to be 
called by professed Baptists a Gospel speculator, laboring for the 
fleece and not for the flock.” 

What grounds for such charges? Ezra Fisher laboring in Indiana- 
polis, in 1832, receives but $300, and $50 for an outfit ; John M. 
Peck has $350, and many others even less. 

The receipts for the year closing April 1, 1836, are $16,910.85, a 
circumstance so suggestive of increased interest in Home Missions, 
and confidence in the Society, that the Board enlarge the mission- 
ary force to 114 ; two of whom are in Maryland, one in South Caro- 
lina, two in Louisiana, five in “the wilds of Arkansas,” ten in Mis- 
souri, twenty-two in Illinois, eight in Indiana, sixteen in Michigan, 
twenty in Ohio, two in Lower Canada, three in Upper Canada, and 
others elsewhere. 

The Report for 1837 states that, including six missionaries em- 
ployed by our auxiliary the Rocky River Association in Ohio, 129 
missionaries and agents, laboring in twelve States and Territories, and 
two British Provinces, have been employed, whose aggregate labor 
is 89 years ; and who, as nearly as can be determined, have minis- 
tered to 247 churches and congregations, “ besides traveling far and 
wide through the destitute and sparsely settled regions where society 
is mostly unorganized.” ‘These missionaries report 1,332 additions to 
the churches ; 873 by baptism, 459 by letter ; also the ordination of 
27 candidates to the ministry, and the organization of 33 churches. 
Among the new fields of missionary service appear this year the 
following: In Ohio—Zanesville, Akron, Hiram, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Aurora, Masillon, Springfield ; in Michigan—Dexter, Jonesville, Cold 
Water, Adrian, Mt. Clemens, Manchester ; in Indiana-—Delphi, Law- 
renceburg, Paris, Franklin, La Porte, Michigan City, Madison; in 
Illinois—Jacksonville, Quincy, Carollton, Canton, Macomb, Du Page, 
Vermillionville ; in Missouri—Potosi, Martineau ; in Wisconsin, en- 
tered this year—Milwaukee, Burlington and Des Moines Co. (after- 
ward incorporated in lowa) ; Brantford, Toronto, and Nelson in Up- 
per Canada. 

The heterogeneous population of many Western mission fields 
seriously interferes with rapid church growth. Rev. Geo. Matthews, 
missionary at Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, in 1886, says: “There are 
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144 families in this town, the heads of which are from twenty-three 
different States, Territories, Kingdoms, and Provinces!” No wonder 
that Rev. Jacob Bower, laboring in Morgan County, Illinois, in 1833, 
should write concerning these dissimilar elements: 

“Tt is like putting different kinds of metal into a crucible, over a 
slow fire; they are a long time warming, and then a long time heat- 
ing, before they will melt and run together. A missionary must be 
possessed of a good share of patience and fortitude.” 

During these early years, “ Missionary agents” are sent out—men 
“who have no charge of specific churches” but “have for a field per- 
haps a State or a Territory; who travel extensively, encourage feeble 
churches, assist them to procure pastors when practicable, seek out 
new fields of labor, preach and give tone and direction and impulse 
to the general cause, and keep the committee informed of anything 
that may be profitable for them to know.” “Such,” says the report 
of 1836, “is our indefatigable brother, Rev. Ebenezer Loomis, of 
Ohio, late of Michigan. He has traveled the last year (and mostly 
on foot) four thousand, five hundred and jive miles, preached iwo hun- 
dred and ninety-seven sermons, besides performing other ministerial 
labor.” The first report of this good brother while in Michigan im 
1824, says, ‘‘I have traveled about two thousand miles; my journeys 
have been performed almost wholly on foot. I have not ridden fifty 
miles, except in crossing the Lake from Huron County, Ohio, to De- 
troit.” Of him it is said: “much of the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Baptists of Michigan, is, under God, owing to his indefat- 
igable and disinterested labors.” The same can be said, concerning 
other States, of other missionary agents, of John M. Peck, Moses 
Lemen, and Thos, Powell in Illinois and Missouri, of Samuel Love 
in Tennessee, of Reuben Winchell in Upper Canada, of Peter Chase 
in Lower Canada, of Supply Chase and John Booth in Michigan, of 
William Sedwick in Ohio, and others, who— 


“Where duty calls, or danger 
Are never wanting there.” 


The general spirit and character of missionary service at this period 
is thus described in the Report of 1836 : 

“As a whole, it is believed, a more laborious, self-denying, ie 
fatigable body of preachers can nowhere be found—men who, look- 
ing with contempt on ease and luxury, brave the toils and privations 
incident to the forest and the newly-settled country. They supply 
from one to twelve congregations each, and these are sometimes so 
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remotely settled from each other as to require long journeys over 
imperfect roads. Their usual mode of traveling is on horseback, and 
‘to ride’ is with many of them synonymous with the whole routine 
of misstonary labor. The stream that cannot be forded must be 
swam ; if the mountain or the morass forbid one pass, they choose 
another ; if night shut in upon them, they seek some friendly shelter, 
and there preach Him who had not where to lay His head. Ten of 
them could be selected, whose aggregate journeyings (for the year), 
had they been in a straight line, would have reached once and a 
quarter around the globe. Their families, too, who are left alone, 
‘and often ill provided for, participate in their toils and personal 
sacrifices. 

The public eye and public sympathy follow him who bids an 
eternal adieu to friends and native land, to publish the salvation of 
God on distant shores. There is a moral sublimity in his work 
which gives inspiration to poetry, and his enterprise, in itself vast 
and holy, becomes the theme of enraptured song. But those who 
go to the lost sheep of the house of our American Israel, and make 
equal sacrifices, and lose themselves from public gaze in the forest 
and prairie of the far West, deserve an equal place in our sympathies 
and affections. No multitude gathers on the strand to weep at their 
departure—a few tears only may fall unseen—no bard celebrates 
their deeds ; they endure their fatigues and suffer their privations 
alone, and thus spend and are spent. Is not this rather— 


‘The noiseless band of heavenly soldiery 
From out the armory of God equipped ?’” 

Here we may pause and inquire how the Society stands in the 
estimation of the denomination in the older States, what impression 
it has made upon the newer regions, and how the Committee regard 
the work. When, in October, 1837, Dr. Going tenders his resigna- 
tion as Corresponding Secretary, he feels that the Society has become 
so well established that his ‘‘ withdrawal will not compromise its 
interests, as they will continue to enjoy the supervision and undivided 
attention of my able colleague,’ Rev. Luther Crawford. He, how- 
ever, is called by death from his service as Corresponding Secretary, 
on the 18th of February, 1839. The closing words of the report of 
1837 are : 

“‘ Judicious and enlightened men begin to see, that the true way to lengthen 


our cords among the heathen, is to strengthen our stakes at home. Every con- 
sideration of patriotism and of piety, together with the cry of those sitting in 
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the shadow of death, converted into accents of thrilling applications for mercy, 
every call for the missionary, every demand for the Bible, translated into every 
tongue, comes to the Churches in the form of an irresistible appeal, to multiply 
and strengthen our interest aT HOME. 

And your Committee rejoice in the assurances they have received’ from dif- 
ferent sections of our country, that wherever its objects are understood, your 
Society is taking deep hold upon the judgment, prayers, and kindly feelings 
of the American public.” 


But larger benevolence is needed, for it is stated, in 1833, that 
‘‘on an average since its commencement the Society has received 
only about eleven thousand dollars per year from a communion 
numbering—we almost hesitate to say it—near half a million!” 

Still with this sum the Society has been enabled to put two hun- 
dred and five missionaries into the service, fifty-six more having been 
appointed who did not accept. The aggregate time of their labors 
is nearly five hundred years. 

The impression produced may be inferred by the tenor of the fol- 
lowing statements,—a few of many that might be given. John M. 
Peck in 1837 says : 

“The time was when not another man besides myself and col- 
league, Brother J. E. Welch, in the two States (Illinois and Missouri) 
of any denomination, could be found to take a bold and active stand 
in any of the benevolent movements of the age or country. Now I 
can count up zealous, active laborers and successful men by scores. 
Every dollar you have expended, or may yet expend in home mis- 
sions, or any other labors among Baptists, will soon return with a 
hundred and a thousand fold.” 

The Franklin Association of Missouri, says : 

“We know not how to express our gratitude to God for having 
put it into your heart to afford us the aid you have for four years 
past. You have, through your missionaries, planted the standard of 
Immanuel deep in our country—so deep, that all the efforts of in- 
fidels and anti-mission men, and the Prince of Darkness himself, 
cannot overturn it.” 

From Pike County, Ilinois, come the cheering words : 

‘‘T know of but one church in this county, which until the last 
year, ever raised a subscription for the support of preaching. Now 
it is becoming a common thing. There is also more exertion on the 
part of the preachers to store their minds with useful knowledge, and 
to set things in the churches in Gospel order. All this has been 
effected through the instrumentality of the American Baptist Home 
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Mission Society. Had there not been one soul converted through 
the instrumentality of your missionaries, the good done is immense, 
and will be felt by generations yet unborn.” 

An enlightened, zealous, broad-minded missionary in an unpro- 
gressive cominunity is a mighty quickening influence, and is sure in 
time to work a revolution for good. So from Indiana comes this 
testimony: “The blessings which your Society is conferring, not 
only upon the inhabitants of the great valley, but upon the whole 
_ world, are incalculable. Every minister whom you plant in the 
West, of the right stamp, is a brilliant light, spreading its influence 
over a wide space, driving back the clouds of error and prejudice, 
imparting life and energy to some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
professors, whose powers before lay dormant, calling them at once 
into the field of effort.” 

From Central Ilinois: “The progress of religion in this vicinity is 
truly cheering, and the labors which have contributed to it, so far 
as the Baptist cause is concerned, have been performed under God, 
by men sustained by your Society. Withdraw your aid, and the 
prospect is cheerless.” 

And John Logan, writing from “The Military Tract” in the same 
State, says : 

“ Whatever good has been done on the Military Tract, among the 
Baptists, for the last six years, has been done by the instrumentality 
of the Home Mission Society.” 

And the Illinois Convention, referring at considerable length to 
the “immense good” accomplished by the Society, says : 

« Tts transforming influence is now seen and felt in all our churches. 
Those churches, in most instances, who are able in whole, or in part, 
to sustain the ministry of the Gospel among themselves, have 
been brought to this position by the timely aid bestowed by this 
Society.” 

From many other States and Territories do like testimonies come, 
showing how the missionaries of the Society, complying with its in- 
structions, cause to spring up on their fields of labor. Not only 
churches but Sabbath-schools and Bible classes, Temperance socie- 
ties, Bible societies, Educational societies ; how they engage as tract 
distributors on their local fields and on their journeys as itinerants; 
how they develop self-help and benevolence among the churches ; 
and in general provoke the people to good works. Already, at the 
close of six years of the Society’s work, the sower and the reaper 
rejoice together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GRowTH OF THE Socrety’s Work. 


‘Enlarge the place of thy tent ... spare not; lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left.”’ Isa, xliv. 2, 3. 


“The West is already on the.other side of the Mississippi, and the 
people there are talking of going to the mouth of the Oregon to set- 
tle,” are the words of Rev. Alfred Bennett, in the meeting of the 
Society at Philadelphia, in 1839 ; adding, as he advocates enlarge- 
ment, “We must go to the book of acts, and not merely to the book 
of resolutions.” 

The emigration of Americans, overland, by way of the South Pass, 
actually begins in 1839. 

The land is astir with the moving population. The canvas coy- 
ered wagons, “prairie schooners,” containing households and house- 
hold effects, throng the national Macadamized road from Baltimore, 
through Wheeling and Cincinnati, to St. Louis and adjacent regions, 
and to the regions beyond. Improvements in steamboats facilitate 
travel on the Great Lakes and the rivers. The railroad system. be- 
gins to develop itself, stretching slowly westward. 

In 1832, there are in the whole country but 131 miles of railroad 
in actual operation. In 1842 there are 3,863 miles; in 1852, 12,841 
miles; in 1862, 31,769; in 1872, 62,647; andin 1882, during which year 
about 12,000 miles are built, nearly or quite 116,000. 

In 1842, there are no railroads in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Mississippi, or Florida; in 1852 none in 
Towa, Arkansas, or Texas; though six years later the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive is heard in all these States and in California. Tele- 
graph lines, commonly following the railroads, amount to about 50,000 
miles in 1860. 

Population in 1840 has extended chiefly along the rivers west of the 
Mississippi, upward into Iowa, westward along the Missouri; and in 
1840 the first settlements appear in Minnesota, a land considered so 
cold and sterile, that, when years later its admission as a ter- 
ritory is proposed, a “wise man” in Congress is in doubt about it, be- 
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cause when the fur-bearing animals are killed off and the pine forests 
cut down, the country will be unable to sustain a large permanent 
population ! 

The first missionary goes to Iowa in 1838. It is said to be settled 
by intelligent, industrious people. The same year two missionaries 
go to Wisconsin, and write back about people coming nine miles, 
with ox teams, to hear preaching. The Seminole war in 1839 inter- 
feres with missionary operations in Florida, where everything is crude, 
the meeting-houses, “often a pile of logs thrown together,. situated — 
in a pine forest, no doors or windows, and for seats rough boards.” 

Texas, through the settlement of American residents within her 
borders,—having succeeded in becoming a republic independent of 
Mexico, the mother country, in 1836 ; being recognized as such by 
the United States in 1837, and by the principal European powers in 
1840 ;—is annexed to the United States in 1845, presenting a great 
and needy mission field. The original territory embraced the eastern 
half of New Mexico and portions of Kansas and Colorado. From 
this field, to which attention early has been turned, there comes in 
1838 from “the only Baptist church in the infant Republic,”an ap- 
peal for aid, stating that there are but two Baptist ministers in that 
country, and these quite secularized. In the fall of 1838 Rev. David 
Orr, of Arkansas, is appointed to labor in Texas, but is prevented by 
providentiai circumstances. Another appointment is made, with a 
similar result. In 1839, Rev. James Huckins goes as an exploring 
missionary to “the land of promise,” where at Galveston he organ- 
izes a church. Seven or eight Baptist churches are reported there 
in 1840. The Board appeal to “ ministering brethren, who are 
panting for enlarged usefulness in the Church of God,” and asks in 
capital letters, “WHO AMONG THEM WILL Go TO Texas?” Rey. Wm. 
Tryon responds, is appointed in 1840 and begins work at Indepen- 
dence in Jan., 1841. The Board in 1841 says: “Untiring efforts 
-have been made to obtain a sufficient number of properly qualified 
missionaries for Texas. Seven appointments. have been made, 
with sufficient reasons for believing that they would be accepted, 
but of that number two only have actually entered on the work 
assigned them.” 

General Fremont’s tour of exploration into and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, in 1842-1845, and his published accounts of the Great 
Salt Lake,'and of the passes of the Rocky Mountains, reveal new 
fields to the restless and the adventurous. 

In 1848, measures are adopted to send a missionary to Oregon; 
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but arrangements are not completed until early in April, 1845, 
when Rev. Ezra Fisher and Rev. Hezekiah Johnson leave 
Towa, with a large company of emigrants, and after about seven” 
months and a half, having traveled more than 2,500 miles, reach the 
Tualitin plains in Oregon. This Ezra Fisher is he who in 1832 was 
missionary to Indianapolis, and later at other important points. In 
writing of this journey he says : 

“T bore my full proportion of the services of the company, and walked 
farther in the performance of them than would cover the whole distance of the 
journey. Neither myself nor family laid off our clothing at night more than 
four or five times during the whole journey, always sleeping in our tent on the 
ground, so that we were worn down with fatigue and care.” © 


Their hardships are increased by the rainy season which sets in 
towards the end of their journey. They write later from Oregon 
City, their field of labor, saying: 

“We trust it is our love for the cause of Christ in Oregon which has led us 
to forego the privileges we enjoyed at home in the United States.” 


The following mail and shipping directions at this date, 1847, will 
be of interest : 

“‘Ships are occasionally dispatched to the Columbia River, by the firm of 
Cushing, Newburyport, Mass., and by Messrs. A. G. & A. W. Benson, No. 9 Old 
Slip, New York. From other ports they frequently sail to the Sandwich 
Islands. By this route letters or boxes will reach them, by being addressed to 
the care of E. O, Hall, Honolulu, Oahu Island, and paying the freight.” 


In 1849 the mail steamers on the Pacific Ocean, via Panama, bring 
the missionaries into closer contact with the Society. 

In 1848, by the treaty at Guadalupe Hidalgo, and as the result of 
the war begun in 1846, Mexico cedes to the United States for the sum 
of $15,000,000 the vast territory including California, Nevada, Utah, a 
part of Colorado, most of Arizona, and the Western half of New 
Mexico; to which by the Gadsden purchase in 1853, are added Lower 
Arizona and Southwestern New Mexico. From 1843 a steady stream 
of emigration from the United States pours into California. In 
February, 1848, gold is discovered at Sutter’s mills, Colona County, 
and as stories of the fabulous richness of the gold fields of California 
reach the East in 1849, an emigration unparalleled in the history of 
the country sets in, by steamers and sailing vessels around Cape 
Horn, across the Isthmus, and through the vast uninhabited regions of 
the Rocky Mountains, where many a gold hunter perishes. 

Before the announcement of the discovery of gold reaches the 
Kast, the Board has arranged for the departure of a missionary to 
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California. Rev. O. C. Wheeler leaves, December 1st, 1848, via the 
Isthmus of Panama; his destination San Francisco. Soon after, Rev. 
H. W. Read is appointed, and arrangements are made for him to go 
overland with a large company by a southern route ; but in New 
Mexico this missionary becomes impressed with the importance of that 
field, and secures the consent of the Board to remain there. Thus at 
Santa Fe, in 1849, New Mexico is visited by the first Protestant 
missionary under the auspices of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. In 1850 two other missionaries are appointed to Cali- 
fornia, but the expense of sending and supporting laborers here is 
enormous, and enlargement, therefore, is not rapid. 

The Board proclaim it “our duty to preach the Gospel to our 
scattered, far-roaming countrymen and brethren, for therefore are we 
called ;’ and are impressed with the importance of Christianizing the 
population of California in order that saving influences may go be- 
yond the Pacific. 

“Who is prepared to say that the events in our country’s history the past 
three years, by which so large and wonderful an area has been given to us upon 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, are not ordained in infinite wisdom as special 
preparation for the conversion of the heathen nations to Christ? Following the 
course of the natural luminary of day, the lights of truth and righteousness 
have moved westward into this great continent, not to terminate their career— 
but to pass its bounds and shed their lustre upon the lands of death and dark- 
ness still further onward.”’ 

While these words are being uttered, the “ Celestials” are on the 
way to our own shores, and in 1851 it is announced that there are 
now 1,600 Chinese in San Francisco, and there is an opportunity at 
this moment for preaching the Gospel to natives of almost every 
country of the globe. Here is a foreign mission field transferred to 

-our own shores. The Society gives attention to it in 1852, although 
several years pass before a suitable missionary for this people is 
secured. 

Returning now eastward, we find the Valley of the Mississippi 
needing, perhaps, more than ever, the care of the Society. The rea- 
sons are thus presented : 

“Many thousand (some estimate the number at 40,000) of the male popula- 
tion of that rich and beautiful section have this year (1850) proceeded to Califor- 
nia. A large number of fine farms are heavily mortgaged for loans at ruinous 
interest, to raise the necessary outfit; many have been sold at a great sacrifice ; 
not a few are deserted by their owners ; while elsewhere the wives and children 


of the absent gold-diggers, are struggling with difficulties and hardships for an 
existence, till they return. Many of them will never return. Already the 
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grave holds large numbers of them in its cold embrace ; and many others will 
find the resting place of their fallen humanity within the roar of the Pacific’s 
surges. In this enterprise funds are absorbed, the quantity of circulating me- 
dium in this great valley is diminished, churches are less able to support the 
Gospel, and, with their ministers, are discouraged on account of absent mem- 
bers of their congregations. Under such circumstances, applications for mis- 
sionary aid are, in particular cases, protracted beyond previous anticipation, 
and in some respects the progress of Home Missions is arrested. 

“A correspondent in Ilinois, alluding to the subject, says: ‘As to religion, 
it is alow time among us. The California excitement absorbs every other in- 
terest. We hear nothing but gold, corp, GOLD: but not that sort which is 
‘tried in the fire.’ Over one hundred persons have gone from my neighbor- 
hood. I thank God I have not had the fever, though I have suffered much from 
the chills, on account of those who have gone away from us.’”’ 


With unanticipated demands coming from these depleted districts, 
the Society is perplexed about the enlargement of its operations in 
the opening territories. Nevertheless it pushes onward in 1849 into 
Minnesota, just admitted as a Territory. Through all this region new 
populations are entering, and these must be followed up. Hence the 
increase in missionary force at this period in the Mississippi Valley. 
In Illinois the increase is from 22 for the year ending April, 1850, to 
82 in 1851, and 36 in 1852; in Indiana, from 8 in 1850 to 14 in 1851, 
and 20 in 1852 ; in Wisconsin, from 13 in 1850 to 21 in 1851, and 24 
in 1852 ; in Iowa, from 14 in 1850 to 19 in 1852. 

While the West has been developing so rapidly, clamoring for 
more men and more money, a field within a field has likewise de- 
manded attention in the Hast. Immigration in 1852 has reached the 
enormous proportions of 371,603 persons. Among these, Baptist 
views are finding lodgment, while both the Christian and the patriot 
see the importance of the evangelization of this people. Missionary 
work among the Germans, taken up in 1846, is enlarged ; the mis- 
sion at Grand Ligne, Canada, among the French, is adopted in 1849, 
and carried onward for years ; in 1848 is the first planting of missions . 
among the Scandinavians, which become more and more promising 
as the years pass by. 

Thus, amid calls from all quarters of the continent and from many 
classes of people, the twentieth year of the Society’s history closes, 
and the managers of the Society are bewildered and bowed down 
under the magnitude of the work to be done with the limited re- 
sources at their command—for the cash receipts from all sources, 
reported in 1852, are only $39,885.36. 

The Society cries aloud for help : 
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«The cause of Home Missions has never assumed so important an aspect as 
wears at the present moment. Witha population, one-quarter of which already 
consists of foreigners and the tide of emigration still pouring in upon us—more 
than 1,000 per day from Europe, a majority of whom are Papists—it has become 
a question of no ordinary interest whether our civil and religious institutions 
are to remain American or to become European. ‘The streams of emigration have 
also opened upon our far western shores, from Eastern Asia, from the islands of 
the Pacific, from Mexico and South America. Our Home Misston Socretry has 
become in part essentially foreign. It is sustaining missionaries who are 
preaching the gospel in five different languages, and in many instances, to 
those who have come to our shores from far distant lands, to whom missiona- 
ries are sent from among us at a vast expense.”’ 


The Southern States, after 1845, when on account of the question 
of slavery the Baptists from that section withdraw from the Society 
and form another organization, naturally receive less and less atten- 
tion; though in 1852 there is one missionary in Delaware and one 
among the Germans in Missouri. 

By the Act of Congress, May 30th, 1854, the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska are carved out of the Louisiana purchase. At the same 
time the Missouri Compromise Bill of 1820, prohibiting slavery 
in these regions, is declared “inoperative and void.” Emigration 
from New England and the Northern States, and also from the South- 
ern States, is stimulated by the desire to secure the territories for free- 
dom on the one hand or for slavery on the other. Until the financial 
revulsion in 1857 the influx is wonderful. The Society, if possible, 
must keep pace with events, and so in 1854 enters Kansas and in 
1856 Nebraska. 

With the expansion of the Western mission field a new depart- 
ment of work forces itself upon the Society. Church edifices are 
needed. In 1853 the Society adopts plans for meeting the 
destitution, and after several years brings into prominence this 
feature of the missionary enterprise. The great enterprise of 
spanning the continent with a railway is begun by the preliminary 
survey in 1860; and, amid great rejoicings, the silver spike is driven 
at its completion, in Ogden, Utah, May 10th, 1869. 

In 1855 a missionary is supported on the Island of St. Andrews, in 
the Carribbean Sea, the island being a part of the domain of New 
Grenada, South America. 

In 1862 a new and vast field is opened, and what is known as the 
“Freedmen Work” of the Society begins. . Its growth is elsewhere de- 
scribed. Its educational operations, particularly, attain vast pro- 
portions, and require great care in the coming years Not only 
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among the blacks, but also among the whites, as means allow, is mis- 
sionary labor performed; for the impoverished condition of the South 
at the close of the war appeals to Christian sympathy. In 1873 it is 
reported that among the whites, as well as the blacks, the Society's 
missionaries have “ gladly and vigorously worked.” 

‘‘No appointments which the Board makes, are voted through with greater 
heartiness or unaminity than those for the benefit of the Caucasian race in the 
South. Native Southern men too are among our appointees: brethren they 
are, in some instances, of rare worth and piety and devotion. The board delight 
to sustain such in preaching and teaching the gospel of Jesus to perishing sin- 
ners.” 

The first appointment to Colorado is in 1864; to Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, the same year; and to Washington Territory in 1870. 

Hardly are the stakes strengthened in one quarter, before the So- 
ciety is called to lengthen its cords in another. In 1865, missionary 
work among the Indians is transferred from the Missionary Union 
to the Home Mission Society. This involves no little care and re- 
sponsibility just at the close of the war, whose ravages have been 
severely felt in the Indian Territory. Great wisdom is required to 
adjust measures satisfactorily to all concerned. 

The stopping place is not yet. In 1869, the Republic of Mexico 
with its new constitution granting liberty of worship, is open to the 
Society, and the few Baptists therein appeal for aid. So in 1870, the 
work begins in Mexico and is carried on for years—then for a time 
suspended, but resumed in 1881, with a purpose to enlarge it and 
make it keep pace with the material progress and the general devel- 
opment of the country. 

From 1879 onward, attention is directed anew to the unprece- 
dented multitudes flocking hither from Europe, reaching to more than 
half a million in 1881, and about 700,000 in 1882. Among the Ger- 
mans, the Scandinavians, and the French, though the missionary 
force is largely increased, it is still inadequate to the task. 

With 1879, after the arrest of the five or six preceding years, a 
new era of development dawns upon the nation. Vast railroad en- 
terprises are projected; thousands of miles of road being con- 
structed annually, opening new regions to settlement. The most 
strenuous efforts are required to keep abreast of the rapid movements 
of the time. “Within the three years, ending 1882, the mission- 
ary force is nearly doubled and the receipts of that period far ex- 
ceed those of any other three years in the Society’s history. 

Now, also, as the alarming destitution of Church edifices in the 
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West is disclosed, the Church edifice feature of the Society’s work, 
after several years of comparative inattention, receives special notice. 
The Church edifice benevolent fund is established in 1881, and more 
edifices are erected the ensuing, than in any previous year. 

Interest in the Southern work is also revived at this time, and in 
three years the number of schools is increased from eight to thirteen, 
several large buildings are erected and the attendance of pupils is 
doubled. New plans for co-operation with several State conventions 
of the colored poeple are adopted and go into effect. And as the in- 
creasing intelligence of the colored people calls for schools of an im- 
proved character, a Superintendent of Education is appointed to 
apply his wisdom and experience to the work of meeting the new 
demands. 

Also in the Indian Territory, a higher institution for the education 
of Indian youth intending to preach the Gospel, and for others also, 
is opened ; thus marking a new stage in the religious progress of 
‘this race. 

From the Southwest, from Texas and Arkansas, into which States 
new life is being infused, come urgent requests for the Society’s aid; 
and so the fiftieth year of the Society closes, with the hands of the 
Society and of four Southwestern Conventions clasped for the comple- 
tion of the work begun nearly a half century before. Hardly is this 
effected before the tremendous immigration to the new Northwest, 
along the line of the new railroads, and down the Red River Valley 
into Manitoba, compels the Society to strengthen its forces in that 
quarter; and so, in response to urgent requests from Manitoba,—that 
sees no hope of help from the Churches of the Provinces, weakened 
by emigration,—the Society whose field is North America, in 1882 
extends its aid to struggling brethren there, as also to those in 
the farther realm of British Columbia. 

Utah, which in 1871-72 received the brief service of a missionary, 
who seems to have shaken the dust from his feet at his departure, is 
entered in 1880, with a resolute purpose on the part of the Society 
to stay, even though the establishment of Baptist Churches there 
be a costly undertaking. 

Operations in New Mexico are resumed in 1880 ; Arizona is occu- 
pied in 1879 ; Montana, which from 1871 to 1873 enjoyed the labors 
of a missionary, but for years subsequently is left destitute, is reoccu- 
pied permanently in 1880; while all through the newer States and 
Territories, the missionary force is greatly strengthened. 
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This rapid survey of the Society’s work in a field so vast, so swiftly 
changing and growing, suggests the necessity on the part of the 
Executive Board of increasing vigilance in seizing strategic points ; 
and the importance of a wise and flexible policy adapted to the ex- 
igencies of the times; while it also suggests the difficulties and 
perplexities that must be encountered in equitably weighing and 
adjusting rival claims, as well as in awakening and sustaining among 
the churches interest sufficient to secure the requisite offerings for 
the prosecution of the manifold work entrusted to the Society, as 
the general organization of American Baptists for the Evangeliza- 
tion of North America. The proper administration of affairs, so 
complicated and various, requires, indeed, “the wisdom that cometh 
from above.” 

In 1832 the principal mission field of the Society is in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, reaching from Galena to New Orleans, 
in which it is said nearly 4,000,000 of people dwell—while 
beyond the river is the almost unbroken wilderness. In 1882 
the same territory contains upwards of 17,000,000. In the mission 
fields beyond the Mississippi are 8,000,000 of souls and 10,000,000 
more in Mexico ; while nearly 8,000,000 of foreigners and 7,000,000 
of colored persons, to a greater or less extent, are included in the 
Society’s care, and bless God for what it has wrought in their behalf. 

The growth of the Society’s work, taken by decades, is indicated 
by the following figures: Average annual receipts of first decade, 
$12,453 ; second decade, $24,344; third decade, $44,176 ; fourth 
decade, $114,916 ; fifth decade, $175,953. The average annual mis- 
sionary appointments the first decade, 77; second decade, 115 ; 
third decade, 131 ; fourth decade, 258 ; fifth decade, 327. 

The sun of 1832 shines on a Spartan band of fifty missionaries, all 
speaking the English language ; the sun of 1882 on five hundred 
and thirteen, among whom are representatives of four distinct races, 
who preach the Gospel in nine different languages. It is a 
good beginning, when during the first year $6,586.73 are secured for 
the new Society. Itis a glorious ending when in the fiftieth year 
there comes into the same treasury the princely sum of $359,306.08, 
while indirectly and largely through its influence there pass into 
the work in which it is engaged additional offerings that swell the 
total to $458,390.37. 

Most appropriate is it that in response to the Society’s invitation at 
the celebration of its Jubilee, delegates and representatives from all 
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parts of the Union, and from Canada and Mexico, should be pre- 
sent ; that the great map hung up before the crowded audiences, 
indicating the schools and missionary stations in forty-six states, 
territories and countries, should exhibit the Continental extent of the 
Society’s operations; and that there should be gathered together in 
one place and in one meeting representatives of the diverse peoples 
and nationalities among whom the Society has wrought—the Ameri- 
can, the German, the Scandinavian, the Frenchman, the Mexican, 
the Indian, the Freedman, the Chinese—all in turn thanking God 
for the work of the Society, and blending their voices in songs of 
praise to their common Redeemer. The impressive words and thrill- 
ing incidents of this remarkable meeting will never be forgotten 
by those privileged to be present. To God, who alone giveth the 
increase, be all the glory. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bensamin M. Hitz, D. D. 


‘‘Through wisdom is an house builded; and by understanding is it estab- 
lished.” —Provy. 24, 3. 

Twenty-two years’ continuous service as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Society is in itself indicative of the esteem and confidence in 
which the occupant of this position was held by his brethren, and of 
his eminent fitness for the place. By this long official career of Rev. 
Benjamin M. Hill, nearly half the period of the Society’s history is 
covered. The available material for a sketch of his early history is _ 
scanty. 

The place of his birth is Newport, R. 1, and the date April 5, 1793. 
His literary and medical course in Pennsylvania University is broken 
off by the death of his father. At the age of nineteen he is con- 
verted ; at twenty-two, licensed to preach ; and in 1818, at twenty-five, 
ordained. For about twenty-two years he labors with much success 
as pastor of the Baptist churches in Leicester, Mass., Stafford and 

‘New Haven, Ct., and Troy, N. Y. The duration of his New Haven 
pastorate is nine years, and of that at Troy ten years. 

These churches receive large accessions during his ministry. One 
hundred and twenty-five unite with the Troy church by baptism 
within two years of his settlement there. 

On the 18th of October, 1839, the Executive Committee of the 
Home Mission Society make choice of him for Corresponding Secre- 
tary, in the place of Rev. Luther Crawford, deceased. Accepting on 
condition that he be not required to relinquish the charge of his 
church until a suitable successor is found, he enters upon the duties 
of his office, March, 1840, at the age of forty-seven. 

His faith, his energy, his administrative ability are severely tested 
from the first; for during the long vacancy in the Corresponding 
Secretary's ines the unfolding of the Society’s plans have received 
a check, while the general and grievous financial embarrassments 
of the country, following the panic of 1837, preclude the 
expectation of immediate advance. But, knowing how to labor and 
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to wait, he begins by resuming the publication of “the quarterly 
paper,” to disseminate information about the Society’s aims and 
methods. After a year its publication is discontinued, and the 
weekly religious press is used for this purpose. But; in 1849, The 
Home Mission Record is started, and for the rest of his term of 
office continues to be published under his editorial management, 
except for brief periods, when he is relieved by others. The fact 
that the circulation of the Record in 1851 reaches 13,000 copies, and 
16,000 a few years later, indicates his ability. ° 

In the great controversies concerning slavery and concerning the 
Bible Society, with which the denomination is rent during the period 
of his administration, he pursues a course eminently conservative, 
maintaining official reticence, though having positive convictions on 
these subjects. Hence, in a circular of the Executive Committee to the 
churches, signed by Dr. Cone, Chairman, and Dr. Hill, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and issued February 20, 1841, after stating that “They 
yield to the stress of circumstances in speaking, when otherwise they 
would gladly keep silence.” We find the following expressions con- 
cerning the position of the Society on the question of slavery: 


‘The wish has been manifested, on either side, that voluntary societies, 
our own among the number, should act upon this question, either by disap- 
proving the civil institutions of the South, or censuring the course of those at 
the North, who impugn these institutions. The Executive Committee believe 
that voluntary societies have no such right. It would be traveling out of 
the record to allow the introduction of the question, or admit it even as a 
subject of conference in the Society. We must, in doing so, act uncom- 
missioned, and trample upon the ruins of our Constitution, to arrive at the 
question. . . . And prayerfully and solemnly, in all kindness, but in all 
earnestness, the Executive Committee must, with their views as to the 
proper province of the Society and its Committee, claim an exemption 
from any share in such a discussion. If any officer or agent has, through 
inadvertence, held different language, it has not been with the authority of this 
Committee.” 


The whole tone of the circular is characteristic of Dr. Hill, and 
may be taken as fairly reflecting his spirit—a spirit of kindness and 
conciliation. At the annual meeting in 1844, he defines his position 
and that of the Board on the exciting topic before the Society, stating 
that he is answerable for the recent correspondence on the subject, 
and which has been declared to be too indefinite, saying: “It was 
sufficiently definite to show that tiie Executive Committee acted on the 
Constitution, and indefinite enough not to commit the Board to any 
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opinion. The Board was not the place to discuss the subject.” 
' He, therefore, opposes the resolution of Mr. Adlam that the 
Society define its position concerning the appointment of slave- 
holding missionaries. For the sake of properly meeting the re- 
ligious destitution of the country through the united Society, he 
strives to hold an equal balance in these troublous times, when 
even on the floor of the annual meeting in 1844, a prominent pastor 
of Massachusetts, despairing of a solution of the problem, introduces 
a motion that the Society be dissolved and the object for which 
it was formed be referred back to the State Conventions, and that 
the funds remaining after the payment of debts be distributed to the 
Conventions. 

A knowledge of these circumstances is necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of Dr. Hill’s attitude at this time, while 
it also shows the value of his conservative spirit at a moment when 
an extreme or rash utterance would have been the spark to bring 
about an explosion. It must be remembered also that during the 
four years of this agitation, extremists of both sections ply the 
Corresponding Secretary with inquiries, in order that from his re- 
plies something might he gathered for their advantage; while the 
religious press, engaging in the discussion, bombard the Secretary, as 
the representative of the Committee, with their heated interroga- 
tions. Notwithstanding all this, and the frequent misrepresenta- 
tions to which he is subjected, his equipoise is not disturbed. 

And later, in the stormy times when the relations of the Soci- 
ety to the Bible Societies become so delicate, un account of the sensi- 
tiveness of many lest the Society should seem to throw even the 
shadow of its influence one way or the other, and when some actu- 
ally take steps toward the organization of a Western Home Mission 
Society; his intimate friendship with Dr. Cone, President of the 
Bible Union, without doubt, has not a little to do in restraining the 
projectors from the unwise course. 

A severer trial of his administration comes near its close, when, 
in consequence of the panic of 1857, the treasury of the Society is low, 
missionary operations are curtailed, and a general feeling of despond- 
ency prevails. At such times croakers censure men and sccieties 
for not doing more, when in fact they are circumscribed and ham- 
pered on every side by inadequate resources. arly in 1858 a cry is 
raised about the great cost at which the benevolent work of societies 
is conducted. The remedy proposed is a “consolidation” of two or 
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more of these societies. And in some quarters the threat is made to 
“starve out” the societies by withholding contributions and thus 
compelling consolidation. 

Dr. Hill, as Secretary, is thus required to correct misstatements, 
maintain confidence in the Society, and justify its continuance. 

The last difficulties encountered come as a consequence of the civil 
war. Of these he writes in 1862: 

«<The year past, in the history of our Society, has been one of toil, of com- 
paratively little profit. Our missionaries have labored with zeal, but in the dis- 
tracted condition of the country, their message has often fallen on unlistening 
ears. Several of them have felt that they were called to go to the field of battle 
themselves, as chaplains, or in some position where they might serve God and 
their country. Some too have been compelled, in order to provide for their 
families, to leave the work of the ministry, or, at least, to devote themselves but 
partially to it, and resort to secular employment; and the straitened condition 
of our finances has compelled us to forego the reappointment of some whose 


services we deeply regretted losing, lest we should be plunged irretrievably in 
debt.”’ 


And the Secretary in May, 1862, truly remarks that the brethren— 


“‘Can know but little of the deep anxiety, the crushing fears for the safety 
of our enterprise and for the future of Baptist Home Missions, which filled our 
hearts in those days of thick darkness that enshrouded our land last summer.” 


But, he sees light ahead and thanks God for the prospect. 

In all these trials the same conservative qualities of Dr. Hill’s 
character enable him, with the support of the Board, to pilot the ship 
safely between the threatening rocks on either side. 

During the term of his Secretaryship, the Society becomes incorpor- 
ated ; the French mission at Grand Ligne, Canada, which he visits for 
inquiry into its work and prospects, is taken up; missions are es- 
tablished among the foreign populations in this country ; and the 
church edifice work began. In all these measures, as Secretary, he 
necessarily bears a prominent part. 

The statistical tables of the Society show his methodical hand. His 
correspondence with laborers in the Society’s service reveals the ten- 
der, sympathetic nature of the man. In official as well as in personal 
matters, his reticence sometimes leads to a misconception of the man, 
who in friendly intercourse exhibits a genial, generous nature. Pains- 
taking, faithful, most conscientious, safe in counsels, rather than 
sanguine and enthusiastic, he accomplishes what, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his time and lot, perhaps another of different charac- 
teristics would have failed to accomplish. 
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Coming to his post when the country staggers under the effects of 
great financial reverses, and passing through nearly a quarter of a 
century of arduous labor, he retires from the Secretaryship in 1862, at 
the age of sixty-nine, while the country reels under the blows of civil 
strife. Retiring to the quiet of private life, though not giving him- 
self up to inactivity, he lays off his armor January 15, 1881, at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven years. 

Great was his privilege to have lived from 1794 to 1881, to have 
witnessed in such a lifetime the marvelous developmeuts of the age, 
and to have had so prominent a part in giving religious direction 
and character to the Western Commonwealths, wherein the feeble 
churches, planted in the beginning of his administration, in many 
instances had become strong and fruitful before its close. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mecuanism anp Meruops. 


“So the workmen wrought, and the work was perfected by them.” 
2 Chron. xxiv. 13. 


After the general survey of the Society’s operations for fifty years, 
and before proceeding to consider some features more in detail, we 
may properly notice the mechanism and the methods by which this 
has been done. Though in general it may be said that the Society 
is but the executive of the denomination, to receive and distribute 
its offerings for home missions, yet upon a chosen few must rest the 
main responsibility of this service. What the composition of the 
Society really is, by whom its affairs are directed, what its methods 
are, will be shown in the following pages : 


Mempersuir 1n THE Sociuty.—The Society’s basis of membership is 
like that of many other organizations. The first constitution provides 
that any person may become a member, by an annual contribution, 
the amount not being specified ; or a life member by the contribu- 
tion of thirty dollars ; or a life director by the contribution of one 
hundred dollars; that members of auxiliary societies shall be mem- 
bers of the Society, and their officers ex-officio directors of the 
Society ; also, that any church, or association, or convention, or 
society contributing to the Society, shall be entitled to representa- 
tion. 

The present constitution provides for two classes of members 
—delegates from churches, and life members and life directors, the 
last two being practically on the same footing. Any Baptist Church 
in union with the denomination, by an annual contribution of ten 
dollars, may appoint a delegate, and an additional delegate for each 
additional thirty dollars. This puts it in the power of churches 
interested in home missions to have, through their representatives, a 
voice in the administration of the Society’s affairs. The churches 
also have had the power from the beginning, as they have now, to 
secure for themselves a more stable representation by making their 
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pastors or others, members for life, by the designation of their con- 
tributions for this purpose. The majority of life members have been 
made so by the churches. 

The life membership idea, therefore, is not designed to throw 
the contro] of the Society into the hands of the moneyed few, 
but is in line with the theory of church representation in ben- 
evolent work of this character. In so far as individuals comply 
with the conditions, it is manifestly proper that they, as well as 
contributing churches, should have a voice in the affairs of the 
Society,—for to whom should these be entrusted but to persons who, 
by their gifts, have expressed their interest in the work? The 
first year six persons are constituted life directors, five of them by 
churches ; and thirteen, life members, ten of them by churches. 

The whole number of life directors and life members from the be- 
ginning is as follows, as shown by decades : 


1832-42, Life Directors, 139; Life Members, 518 


1843-52, “ S 264 “ = 2,080 
1853-62, “ a AT2. a ss 2,025 
1863-72, ““c Ts 473 (73 6c 2,890 
1873-82, “ 2690~ ze 2,023 

Total ie = eae C9 a 9,536 


Nearly half of the life directors and more than half of the life 
members have been made such by the contributions of churches, the 
remainder either by themselves, or, as is commonly the case, by their 
friends and friends of the Society. 

The Society says in 1847: ‘‘They are anxious for a continuance of the 
measure, and to a yet greater extent, until the membership of the Society shall 
become as numerous even as the denomination itself.” 

Tae Exrcutive Commirrer or Boarv.—This body, to whom is entrust- 
ed the practical management of the Society’s affairs, consists originally 
of thirteen persons. At first they are not chosen directly by the 
Society, but by the officers of the Society and the life directors, im- 
mediately after the annual meeting. In 1839 the “ officers of the 
Society ” include “ fifty directors.” This feature continues until the 
abolition of the auxiliary system in 1846. At first the Executive 
Committee of thirteen includes the Treasurer, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Recording Secretary. In 1836 the number is thirteen, 
exclusive of those who are made members ev-officio. In 1840 the 
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Auditor is made a member ex-officio. In 1844 the title “ Executive 
Committee ” is changed to “ Executive Board.” In 1845 the consti- 
tution is changed to provide for “fifteen managers, who, together 
with the Treasurer and Auditor, shall constitute the Executive 
Board.” In 1849 the Corresponding Secretary and Recording Secre- 
tary are again made members ex-officio, 

A proposition in 1856 to change the constitution so that the 
Society, as a whole, shall elect the Executive Board, is introduced, dis- 
cussed at that and at several subsequent annual meetings, until, in 
1860, the constitution is changed to provide for twelve managers, one- 
half to hold one year, one-half two years, and subsequent elections 
to have regard to such terms of service; these managers, with the 
Treasurer, Auditors, and Recording Secretary, to constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Also, after considerable debate, the power of electing the Board of 
Managersis taken from.the officers and life directors, and by the amend- 
ed constitution committed directly to the Society, the election to be by 
ballot. Five years earlier the Executive Board advocate the pre- 
servation of the original prerogatives of the life directors, arguing 
that to divest them of these would destroy a motive to liberality and 
diminish the receipts of the Society ; that ‘some equivalent privilege 
or right” is properly due to large donors ; and above all, that the 
presumption is that most of the directors became such on the con- 
sideration contained in the constitution that the election of managers 
should devolve on them in connection with the officers of the 
Society, and that “simple justice, therefore, demands their protection,” 
in the exercise of this vested right, until some satisfactory equivalent 
is devised and conferred upon them. Notice of the proposed 
change having been given in 1859, opportunity is afforded the life 
directors to assert their rights in this respect. They do not appear 
to be greatly exercised or distressed about it, as out of some two 
hundred and fifty life directors but forty-five are present, and of 
life members, seventy-six. The change is made by a two-thirds 
vote. No unpleasant results follow, the presumption being that 
directors have given their hundred dollars, more for their interest 
in home missions than for the privilege of electing the Board of 
Managers. 

In 1861, the constitution is altered, making the number of man- 
agers fifteen, who, with the Treasurer, Auditors (two), and Record- 
ing Secretary of the Society, shall constitute the Executive Board, 
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The laws of New York properly prohibit any paid officer of a Soci- 
ety from being a member of its Executive Board. 

These fifteen managers are also, at the same time, divided into 
three classes, holding office respectively one, two, and three years ; 
so that at each annual meeting of the Society, one class of five per- 
sons is to be elected. This arrangement secures to the Board con- 
tinuity of existence in the persons and in the experience of its mem- 
bers, and thus gives to its counsels steadiness and wisdom, which 
are requisite in the management of its important trusts. From 
1861 to 1882, the Board is thus constituted, the only change affecting 
it being made in 1869, in the interest of the Freedmen work, so 
that New England, if need be, could be represented,—the word 
“chiefly ” being inserted in the third article. 

For convenience, the Board is composed of men living in New 
York and vicinity ; and to secure the widest experience and the best 
counsel, is composed about equally of ministers and of business 
or professional men. The enormous amount of business, requiring 
the attention of the Board every month, makes necessary its reference 
to Committees on Finance, on Missions, on Education, on Church 
Edifice work, on whose recommendations the Board acts, unless, as 
sometimes appears, there are reasons to the contrary. The Advi- 
sory Committee has power to act in financial matters in emergencies, 
when the Board cannot be convened, and in other matters as em- 
powered by the Board. This method of transacting the business of 
the Board through reference to standing Committees, dates back to 
1853. 

To many members of the Board, whose long continued and unre- 
quited services have been conscientiously devoted to the interests 
of the Society, much of its prosperity is due; and to them the de- 
nomination owes a debt of gratitude that words can but feebly ex- 
press. 

CorrEsponpInc SxrcreTartes.—The first constitution provides for 
but one Corresponding Secretary. In 1836, it is changed to ad- 
mit of more than one ; but in 1838, the Society, on recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, returns to the single Secretaryship. 
In 1854, an amendment provides for “a Corresponding Secretary 
and a Financial Secretary.” This arrangement continues for three 
years when a change is made to “Secretaries of Correspondence,” 
and the final change in 1860, to “one or more Corresponding Sec- 
retaries.” 
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Rev. Jonathan Going, the first Corresponding Secretary, continues 
in office from 1832 until his resignation, Oct. 2, 1837. In May, 1832, 
Rev. A. Maclay is appointed by the Board, Assistant Corresponding 
Secretary. In June, 1835, Rev. Luther Crawford is appointed, pro- 
visionally, an additional Corresponding Secretary, and in 1836 he 
becomes Associate Corresponding Secretary, by election of the So- 
ciety; and after the retirement of Dr. Going, sole Secretary until his 
death, Feb. 13, 1839. 

Rev. J. C. Murphy, Recording Secretary of the Board, conducts 
the correspondence until the annual meeting, when Rev. Henry 
Jackson of Massachusetts is elected; and then, upon his declination, 
until Rev. Benj. M. Hill, elected Oct. 18, 1839, assumes his office 
March, 1840. Dr. Hill serves from 1840 until May, 1862. The Soci- 
ety appoints Rev. J. R. Stone Assistant Secretary in 1853, and Finan- 
cial Secretary, associated with Dr. Hill, in 1854, in which capacity he 
remains until 1856. Upon his resignation, Rev. E. T. Hiscox, of New 
York, is elected as his successor, and re-elected in 1857, but resigns 
in view of the change decided upon later, at the same meeting, pro- 
viding only for Secretaries of Correspondence. At this meeting Rev. 
Nathaniel Colver, of Ohio, is chosen one of the Secretaries of Cor- 
respondence, but owing to the financial condition of the country 
and other circumstances beyond his control, he declines. In 1859, 
Rev. D. B. Cheney is elected, but his acceptance of the pastorate of 
a Church in San Francisco, soon after, leads in due time to his res- 
ignation ; and Dr. Hill continues sole Secretary until May, 1862. 
Rev. Jay S. Backus, elected in 1862, serves until May, 1874. In June, 
1865, the Board elect Rev. E. T. Hiscox, D.D., additional Secretary; 
and upon his declination, in July make choice of Rey. J. N. Murdock, 
who also declines. Truman J. Backus is then appointed assistant of the 
Corresponding Secretary. In July, 1866, Dr. EK. E. L. Taylor is ap- 
pointed by the Board, under authority of the Society, “Associate 
Corresponding Secretary for the Indian Department of its work,” and 
after two years’ attention to the Church Edifice Fund, in May, 
1869, is elected Corresponding Secretary for the Church Edifice 
department, holding this position until 1874, when he becomes 
one of two Corresponding Secretaries of the Society; and on the 
declination of his associate, Dr. Bishop, sole Secretary until his death, 
Aug. 21,1874. On Jan. 31, 1867, Dr. J. B. Simmons is elected ad- 
ditional Corresponding Secretary, enters on his duties April 15th, 
continuing until May, 1874. Thus from 1869 to 1874, the Society 
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has three Corresponding Secretaries, who are expected to devote 
about half of their time among the people, awakening interest in the 
objects of the Society and securing contributions for the same. 

In 1869, to each Secretary is assigned a department—to Dr. 
Backus, the “ Northern and Western Department ;” to Dr. Simmons, 
the “Educational and Southern Department ;” to Dr. Taylor, the 
“Church Edifice Department.” 

In 1874, at the annual meeting in Washington, on the report of a 
Committee appointed the previous year, it is decided-to commit the 
oversight of missions and education to one Secretary, instead of two, 
and Dr. Nathan Bishop is chosen for this position, Dr. Taylor con- 
tinuing as Secretary of the Church Edifice work. After. the 
death of Dr. Taylor, the Board, Sept. 10th, 1874, request Dr. 
Nathan Bishop to act as’ Corresponding Secretary, and in 1875 the 
Society formally elects him to fill the place. Upon his resignation, 
Sept. 14th, 1876, the Board appoint S. 8. Cutting, D.D., as Acting 
Corresponding Secretary, who, having been duly elected by the 
Society in 1877, serves until his resignation, May, 1879, when the 
present incumbent, H. L. Morehouse, D.D., is elected. In 1881, 
the Board appoint W. W. Bliss, Esq., Assistant Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The duties of the Corresponding Secretary are more than the title 
indicates. He is not a mere receiver and writer of letters—although 
the correspondence of the office is enormous, and touches all the 
important questions relating to the Society—but he is “the executive 
officer of the whole organism, clothed, indeed, with limited powers, 
but responsible for a general supervision” of the three great de- 
partments—Missionary, Educational, and Church Edifice—as well as 
the financial affairs necessarily connected therewith. 


Orser OFFicers or THE Soorery anp Boarp.—The reader is referred 
to the tables for a list of Presidents, Treasurers, and members of the 
Executive Board, with their terms of service. From 1869, J. M. 
Whitehead, who entered the service of the Society in 1845, has been 
the faithful Assistant Treasurer, upon whom the principal labor of 
this office has devolved. The Board appoint J. G. Snelling Assistant 
Treasurer of the Chutch Kdifice Fund in 1874, and Recording Sec- 
retary of the Board in 1879. Other officers elected are as follows : 


Avpirors.—Garrat N. Bleecker, 1832; Roswell Graves, 1834 ; John 
R. Ludlow, 1838; David A. Bokee, 1846; Garrat Noel Bleecker, 1849, 
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Smith Sheldon, 1854, with Richard Stout, 1857, and John M. 
Bruce, 1860 ; S. S. Constant and F. S. Miner, 1861 ; Wm. Phelps, 
from 1862 to date ; with J. B. Durbrow, 1862, A. B. Capwell, 1863, 
John F. Rathbone, 1871, J. B. Hoyt, 1872; without an associate, 
1873 and 1874; since 1875, with J oseph Brokaw. 


Recorpine SEcreraries or THE Socrery.—W. R. Williams, 1832 ; 
C. C. P. Crosby, 1833 ; Geo. W. Houghton, 1835 ; John C. Murphy, 
1836; Aaron Perkins, 1839; Horatio Leonard, 1840; Joseph H. 
Cooke, 1841; David Bellamy, 1842; Alonzo Wheelock, 1847; A. P. 
Mason, 1849; Edw. Lathrop, 1850 ; Thos. Armitage, 1853 ; Samuel 
Colgate, 1855; A. B. Capwell, 1857; E. T. Hiscox, 1861; Wm. 
Hague, 1869; W. V. Garner, 1870; E. T. Hiscox, 1871; D. B. Jut- 
ten, 1875. 


Cuarrmen oF Execurrve Commirrzz, and Boarp.—Archibald Maclay, 
1832; Spencer H. Cone, 1837; Elisha Tucker, 1845; Spencer H. Cone, 
1849; EK. L. Magoon, 1855; M. G. Hodge, 1856; D. M. Wilson, 
1861; Thos. D. Anderson, 1864; A. B. Capwell, 1869 ; Samuel S. 
Constant, 1880. 


District Secrerartes AND AGxENctzs.—F'rom the first, the question is 
how to engage the attention of the people and enlist them in giving 
to home missions. Many take no religious paper ; indeed, the de- 
nominational papers in 1832 are few and small. Some of them give 
but little space to missionary information. Agencies are, therefore, 
necessary. For many years, therefore, collecting agents are em- 
ployed to visit the churches to impart information about the Society 
and the field. The earliest agents are John C. Murphy for the 
Middle States, and Ezra Going for New England. With the growth 
of the country, many others in succession are appointed. 

The Board, in 1862, decide to dispense with collecting agents, 
about twenty of whom would be required, at a large expense, to cover 
the whole field. Instead thereof, the field is divided into four dis- 
tricts—the Eastern District embracing New England ; the Central 
District, New York and northern New Jersey ; the Southern Dis- 
trict, all south of New York; the Western District, all west of 
New York. 

The Board report to the Society in 1863 : 

‘In each of these districts they have appointed a missionary, who is to cor- 


respond with the pastors, and their churches, as a secretary for the district, and 
to co-operate with them as a fellow-helper for the truth and for the treasury.” 
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The names of fields of District Secretaries appear in connection with the histo- 
rical tables. Their labors have been most efficient. 


Tuer Avxitrary Sysrem—The relation of the general Society to 
State and local organizations becomes to the Provisional Committee in 
1832, and later to the Executive Committee, a matter of much careful 
study. The original constitution is constructed with a view to ad- 
just the workings of these independent yet related organizations, so 
that the wheels of the whole machinery may play into each 
other, not only without friction, but with positive advantage to the 
Soviety and to these organizations, as well as to the work before 
them. In accordance with this theory, provision for auxiliaries is 
made in three articles of the constitution, as here quoted : 


“‘ Artictm VII.—Any Baptist Missionary Society may become auxiliary by 
agreeing to pay into the treasury of the Society the whole of its surplus funds, 
and sending to the Corresponding Secretary a copy of its constitution and 
annual reports, mentioning the names of its missionaries and the fields of their 
operations. 

“‘Articte VIII.—Every auxiliary society which shall agree to pay the 
whole of its funds to this Society, shall be entitled to a missionary or mission- 
aries to labor in such field as it may designate, to an amount at least equal to 
that of its contributions, provided such designation be made at the time of 
payment. 

“* Anticiue IX.—The officers of auxiliary societies shall be ex-officio directors 
of this Society, and their members shall be members of this Society.” 


In their first address to the churches, referring to this provision of 
the constitution, the Executive Committee say : 


‘It has never been designed that the Society should narrow or embarrass 
the operations of State conventions and other societies less extended in the 
range of their exertions, now laboring in the field of home missions. It was 
hoped, rather, that it might envelope and unite them, giving greater harmony 
of effort and greater efficiency, and preventing, alike, the embarrassing inter- 
ference and collision of two societies in the same sphere of labor, and the ne- 
glect of those regions which, though greatly destitute, were without the purview 
of any existing institution.” 


The committee, “availing themselves freely of the fruits of the 
wisdom and experience of their brethren of other denominations who 
have preceded them in the same extended field of labor,” prepare 
and send forth with the address forms of constitutions and stipula- 
tions for adoption by auxiliary societies, State or district or local, 
whether “comprising the male or the female members of a par- 
ticular church, or both, or the inhabitants of a particular town or 
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county, and whose labors would be directed rather to the accumula- 
tion than the disbursement of missionary funds.” 

This auxiliary plan is gradually accepted by several State conven- 
tions, and by a number of local societies. Other conventions and 
associations, however, do not conclude to enter into the arrange- 
ment. The first auxiliaries represented by delegates in the annual 
meeting of the Society in 1833 are the conventions of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Ad- 
ditions are made yearly, so that in 1838 the list includes also New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Illinois, and a number of local societies, 
having in all 317 missionaries in the field, while 88 others’ are sup- 
ported by organizations not auxiliary. 


In 1848, it is stated that ‘‘the number of State auxiliaries is 
twenty. There are nine also of a primary character. Only five 
State conventions remain discqnnected with us as ‘auxiliaries, and 
these, we hope, will soon unite with us in that relation for the general 
good.” These auxiliaries are of two classes, the first rather loosely 
related to the parent Society, “embracing those which sustain do- 
mestic missions within their own borders, and aid the Society in 
addition by their surplus funds and extra contributions ;’ the 
second, “those which in conducting such missions are aided by the 
Society.” | 

The list for 1843 includes, in addition to those before mentioned, 
the Indiana Geueral Association, the Northwestern Convention of 
Illinois and Wisconsin Territory, the Missouri General Association, 
Michigan Convention, Maine Missionary Society, Maryland Union 
Association, Mississippi Convention, New Jersey Convention, and the 
Texas Home Mission Society. Among the nine local auxiliaries are 
seven ‘“FHemale Home Mission Societies.” At this period the aux- 
iliary system is regarded with satisfaction and hope. 


Between the Society and some of the State auxiliaries, however, 
a little difference of opinion has been developing concerning inde- 
pendent collections by the Soviety in the territory of auxiliaries. 
The subject in 1844 receives the attention of an able committee, who 
report that— 

‘* While our mutual interests will of necessity secure a respectful regard to 
the plans of every auxiliary body,” yet it is ‘‘the true policy of the Executive 
Committee to arrange and carry forward such measures for the collection of funds 
in such portions of the country, and at such times as in their judgment the 
necessities of the case require.” 
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In 1846, at the annual meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., the attention 
of the Society is called to the embarrassments arising out of the 
auxiliary system. Some of these are on account of the great dif- 
ferences in the organization, policy, and business methods of aux- 
iliaries ; the frequent delays and disappointments in consequence of 
the widely-separated residences of members of auxiliary boards; and 
especially the difficulty, if not impossibility, of deciding on the right 
of claimants to vote; and yet more, the evils that at any moment might 
arise from that provision in regard to auxiliary membership, making 
all the officers of auxiliary bodies, ex-officio, directors of the Home 
Mission Society, and investing all members of auxiliaries with the 
full rights and privileges of membership in the Society, with no re- 
strictions as to representation imposed upon auxiliaries. Other 
difficulties are apprehended. It is also the general feeling that the 
Society cannot be bound by the course of an inefficient auxiliary, but 
must be free to act as the circumstances of the times require. 
Hence, in 1846, upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
the auxiliary system, termed by them “a latitudinarian compact 
which admits of evils without a sufficient tendency to counteracting 
advantages,” is abolished by a change in the constitution. 

Upon its abandonment, “ Advisory Agencies” are established. 
These consist of afew individuals, high in the confidence of the 
churches, weil acquainted with the wants of the States they occupy, 
and favorably situated for intercourse with each other, who are 
capable of furnishing, on all necessary occasions, valuable advice to 
the Board. Exploring agents who traverse new fields confer with 
these agencies. In a few years effective agencies of this character are 
found in Western Canada, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Eastern Canada. As State conventions, how- 
ever, become strong and assume the missionary work within 
their borders, these advisory agencies disappear, and in 1852 the 
agencies are discontinued, except in the case of the Grand Ligne 
Mission. 

From this time forward to 1864, the Society prosecutes its work 
independently, relying mainly on exploring agents and the advice of 
pastors in the regions where aid is to be given. 

Co-oprration.—In 1863 the Board receives an official communica- 
tion from the General Association of Illinois, through its Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Rev. Dr. J. A. Smith, proposing co-operation between 
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that body and the Society in the mission work of the State. After 
much deliberation, the Board adopt and inaugurate a “plan of co- 
operation” with State conventions, and publish the following 
resolutions : 

“* Resolved: That we do hereby invite all State conventions and other or- 
ganizations for home mission purposes to co-operate with this Society by 
assisting in the collection of funds for the treasury, pointing out the most 
desirable fields for us to cultivate, and directing our attention to the men they 
deem most suitable for missionary work. 

“Tn return, we will, according to our best discretion, and to the extent of 
our ability, appoint such men to occupy such fields, and when desired, will 
cause to be sent to such organizations duplicate copies of all our reports from 
our missionaries in their States or supported by their funds, designated accord- 
ing to Article VII. of the Constitution of this Society.” 


The Board, in explanation of this action, say that the Society is 
the Society for Baptists of the new as well as of the older States, and 
itis the desire to present a way in which all Baptists can work to- 
gether, and “ Ephraim have no occasion to envy Judah, or Judah to 
vex Ephraim ;” adding that “the importance of such unity of spirit 
and of effort” cannot be overestimated. The original aim of the 
founders of the Society reappears in this measure. In 1865 the 
Society takes another step in advance, by adopting a resolution in- 
viting all conventions to report their need and their statistics to the 
Society, and to “send delegations to sit in the future sessions of the 
body.” 

In 1866 the Society is in co-operation with four conventions, the 
next year with seven, to which in 1869 are added that of New York, 
and in 1870 of Florida. In 1872 the report of the Board emphasizes 
the importance of general co-operation in home missions, first be- 
tween missionary committees of churches and like committees of 
associations, then between these latter and the committees or boards of 
State conventions, and finally between these and the Society; which 
in turn should give information and inspiration to State conventions, 
the State conventions to associations, and the associations to the 
churches. 


“No more,”’ it is said, ‘‘ should the ‘ unity of the spirit’ be disturbed or the 
‘pond of peace’ be broken between the Home Mission Society and the State con- 
ventions, than between the State conventions and the associations, or the 
associations and the churches, or the churches and their members. ‘ Isola- 
tion is weakness ; close connection is strength.’ ” 


In furtherance of this plan, on behalf of the Board, A. B. Capwell, 
23 
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Esq., presents to the Society a recommendation that the third article 
of the constitution be so changed as to make the Society hereafter to 
consist of present life directors, life members, and of delegates ap- 
pointed annually by the State conventions and general associations, 
in number seven from each body, and one additional for every ten 
thousand members. After much discussion, the subject is referred 
back to the Board for conference with the other Societies, to devise 
“a plan, if possible, on which the basis of delegation for each society 
shall be substantially the same.” Unwillingness, especially on the 
part of one of these Societies, to make a change, and other circum- 
stances, lead to the defeat of this measure. 

In 18738, the Board enter into co-operation with the Hastern and 
the Western German conferences on the “dollar for dollar” basis ; 
also with the Conventions of Minnesota, Kansas, and California on the 
same basis; also with the Conventions of Nebraska and Wisconsin 
on different terms. The plan is made more definite in 1874, when 
we find the Conventions of New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, California, Kansas, and Nebraska thus working with the 
Society. But, as stated in the report of a special committee on this 
subject in July, 1874, ‘‘the scheme of co-operation has for several 
years had its advocates and its opponents in this Board.” The 
defects and embarrassments of the plan are pointed out, while 
the Finance Committee, after months of examination into the 
pecuniary bearings of this plan, arrive at the same conclusion with 
the other committee, that it is disadvantageous in many ways to con- 
tinue it ; whereupon the Board, in July, 1874, notify the Conventions 
of New York, Michigan, and Illinois, of the proposed termination of 
the arrangement in October, and later, likewise notify other con- 
ventions, so that in the fall of 1874 co-operation is terminated with 
every State convention, though continued with the German con- 
ferences. This change comes after the retirement of Dr. Backus in 
the spring of 1874, Dr. E. KE. L. Taylor being Secretary until his 
death, August 21st of the same year, and Dr. Nathan Bishop succeed- 
ing him as acting Secretary. 

Again for five years the Society conducts its operations in- 
dependently. In June, 1878, the Board of the Minnesota Conven- 
tion propose to the Board of the Society a plan of co-operation for 
that State, Geo. H. Keith, Esq., being the author of the plan. It is 
adopted in July, and at once put into operation. In the fall of 1879, 
during the visit of the present Secretary to several Western conven- 
tions, co-operation is resumed with Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, 
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and the following year with California, Wisconsin, and the Conven- 
tion of the North Pacific Coast ; in 1881 with the General State 
Convention of Texas and with the East Texas Convention ; in 1882 
with the North Texas Convention and the Arkansas Convention. In 
these mission fields the plan of co-operation is more explicit and 
comprehensive than formerly. The boards of conventions are 
stimulated to do the utmost for themselves, and are practically 
boards of examination both into missionary and church edifice ap- 
plications. By this method a great impetus has been given to 
Western missions, State conventions have been invigorated, and the 
work of the Society conducted with more ease and efficiency than 
would be possible without it. 

In addition to this general plan the Society enters into co-opera- 
tion in a more limited way with the white and the colored conventions 
of Georgia in 1878 ; with the colored conventions of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Florida in 1881 ; with the Mississippi Convention in 
1880 ; with the Baptist Missionary Society of Mexico in 1881; with 
the Connecticut State Convention in 1881; the Rhode Island Con- 
vention and the Manitoba Convention in 1882. At the semi-cen- 
tennial meeting of the Society in New York in 1882, in response to 
invitations, delegates from thirty-four State Conventions, from the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and from Canada are present. 

The Society is practically a triune organization. The missionary, 
church edifice and educational work under its management is usually 
conducted in other denominations through three separate organiza- 
tions. These three things are so intertwined and interdependent 
that the advantages of having them under one board of supervision 
are many ; while, on the other hand, there is a disadvantage in the 
fact that each department does not receive a separate and regular 
collection from the churches. Three collections for three objects, 
each having strong claims for Christian support, yield a larger sum 
than one collection for the three objects combined. Still some com- 
pensation is found in the lessened expenses of administration, the 
percentage of expenses to receipts being much less in the one Society 
than it would be in three societies. For 1881 these expenses are 
reported at about five per cent. of the income of the Society, and for 
1882 only four per cent. 

The church edifice and educational work first received formal sanc- 
tion in 1853, when it is decided that the ‘‘ building of meeting-houses 
and the support of Christian teachers in those places where the inter- 
ests of religion shall require it,” come within the scope of the constitu- 
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tion. Previous to this, however, school teachers for New Mexico had 
been declared necessary, and churches had been helped in building. 
The things attempted up to this time, indirectly, are now brought 
directly into the line of the Society’s operations. 

Tur INCORPORATION oF THE Society is effected by act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, April 12th, 1843. The act having 
been found defective, so far as receiving real estate by devise is con- 
cerned, an amendment is asked for and promptly granted by the 
Legislature, February 9th, 1849. This act is still further amended 
April 30th, 1877, partly to define more clearly the powers of the 
Society in the establishment and maintenance of schools for the 
freedmen and the Indians. As the original act of incorporation, 
with the amendments, are elsewhere given, no further reference to 
them is here required. 

Enpowment AnD Trust Funps.—In 1854, it is stated that— 


““Some years ago the Board found it necessary to invest a small amount of 
their funds in such a manner as to afford protection to their financial credit in 
emergencies,” and they are ‘‘led to the belief that the increasing business of 
the Society require additional safeguards. . . . The plan proposed is to 
create a fund, the interest of which shall be appropriated to the support of the 
secretaries of the Society. . . . The success of such a measure would secure 
the requisite protection to our credit in times of embarassment; it would diminish 
to a very small amount the already reasonable percentage deducted from the an- 
nual receipts for contingent expenses, and it would relieve the management of the 
business from objections brought by some against benevolent societies generally. 
The Board, therefore, recommend that the Society encourage an effort to raise a 
fund of $25,000, to be permanently invested, the income of which to be annually 
applied toward the salaries of the Secretaries.” 


The recommendation is approved by the Society. Already had a 
beginning been made in this direction through the wise foresight of 
that noble man and devoted friend of the Society, Garratt N. 
Bleecker, by the gift, in 1854, of $6,000, to which $1,000 were added 
in 1880 by Nathan Bishop. This fund also received from the estate 
of Mr. Bleecker’s granddaughter, the late Mrs. Norman Fox, in 1881, 
$10,000,—the whole amount being now $17,000. The income of this 
fund is applicable to the salary of the Secretary and to other ex- 
penses of administration. It is known as “The Garratt N. Bleecker 
Fund.” 

Other funds, designated by donors for permanent investment, the 
income to be used for general or particular purposes, exclusive of 
Church Edifice funds, are held by the Society. These amount to 
$101,969.45. 
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In addition to these the Society receives funds from donors, to 
whom bonds are given guaranteeing the payment of annuities 
during their lives. This plan, early adopted by the Society, has 
obvious advantages. It secures to donors a fixed income from 
their gifts—the annuity being graduated according to the ages of 
donors. It also secures their gifts to the Society. Bequests often 
fail to reach the legatees. Defects in wills, taken advantage of by 
avaricious heirs, have defeated the intention of many testators and 
caused the loss of thousands of dollars to the Society. “ Better than 
your will,” therefore, is this method. At the present time the Society 
is paying annuities to seventy persons, upon funds amounting to 
$108,676.12. These and all permanent funds are securely invested 
in first-class bonds and mortgages, or in Government bonds. In- 
vestments are made under the direction of the Finance Committee. 

The work of the Society is an inviting and important one for 
stewards of the Lord’s money; for here they can make permanent 
investments which will be productive through all time, either in 
giving the Gospel to the destitute; in securing the erection of houses 
of worship in which souls will be converted and the saints edified; 
or in the endowment of professorships and scholarships in schools 
for the education of the colored people and of the Indians—races 
that for the next generation will be unable to furnish themselves with 
the needed educational privileges, and which therefore appeal most 
powerfully to the Christian philanthropist for aid. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Jay S. Backus, D.D. 


And Joshua said unto the children of Israel, How long are ye slack to go to 
possess the land which the Lord God of your fathers hath given you? 

Joshua xviii. 3. 

The Secretary, who in the tempestuous times of 1862 is called to 
the supervision of the Society’s affairs, comes from sturdy New Eng- 
land stock, and from the rugged discipline of early frontier hfe. Born 
of Christian parents, on the 17th day of February, 1810, at Gran- 
ville, Washington Co., N. Y., he goes with them, in infancy, to 
Freetown, Cortland Co., N. Y., where his early life is spent. When 
twenty-one years of age, while pursuing the calling of a teacher, he 
is seized with solemn impressions of the moral responsibilities of his 
work, and, after a desperate struggle with infidelity, avows himself a 
believer in Jesus Christ as his Saviour. On account of his previous 
attitude as a champion of infidelity, and also because of his local 
reputation for mental vigor and logical ability, his isolated and sur- 
prising conversion makes a ‘profound impression and arouses an 
interest in questions of religion throughout the community. Called 
upon to give the reasons for his faith, he at once begins preaching 
with such power that more than one hundred converts unite with 
the little village church. 

His collegiate course, begun at Hamilton in 1831, is soon broken 
off by a protracted illness of two years. With health restored, he 
assumes the pastorate of the Baptist church at Groton, where for six 
years his labors are greatly blessed. His disappointment in obtain- 
ing a systematic professional training for the ministry, though 
largely compensated for by assiduous private study, intensifies his 
purpose to promote the educational interests of the denomination, 
and his services in this respect, while pastor, attract the attention of 
the Board at Hamilton, who in an hour of need call him to repre- 
sent the work of the institution throughout New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The disputed claims of missions and education find in him a suc- 
cessful advocate, and when his special service for Hamilton ends, he 
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yields to numerous calls from churches to labor with them in pro- 
tracted meetings, and for more than a year does the work of an 
evangelist. 

In 1842 he accepts a call from the Baptist Church in Locke, N. Y.; 
in 1843 becomes pastor of the church in Auburn, and after seven 
years of service here, becomes pastor of the MacDougal Street Church, 
New York City. After a three years’ pastorate with this church, he 
organizes and assumes charge of the Twenty-third Street Church, 
subsequently united with the South Church. During the seven 
years of his ministry in New York, he serves as a member of the 
Executive Board of the Home Mission Society. In 1857 he goes to 
the First Baptist Church in Syracuse, remaining here six years, devot- 
ing his powers to the cure of disaffection, the arousing of Christian 
zeal, and the relief of financial distress in the church. In 1859 the 
University of Rochester bestows on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. His reputation for wise and successful management has 
by this time become so well established, that when in 1862 a change 
is contemplated in the Secretaryship of the Home Mission Society, his 
name is mentioned with enthusiasm, and his election promptly follows. 

He enters upon his duties at once, at the age of fifty-two, with 
many characteristics in marked contrast to those of his predecessor, 
who, in his seventieth year, retires. His resolute, aggressive, enthu- 
siastic nature infuses new life into all the Society’s plans. | Conceiv- 
ing himself called to lead in a high and holy mission, he plans, he 
advocates, he presses to execution what he regards essential to the 
promotion of the great enterprise. And yet, with profound con- 
victions of duty and a will almost unconquerable, he unites great 
tenderness of heart and a spirit of graceful deference to the judg- 
ment of his brethren. 

One of the first steps taken by the Board, presumably at his sug- 
gestion, certainly with his hearty concurrence, is that of dispensing 
with many collecting agents, and instead thereof establishing four 
district secretaryships. The change is made avowedly in the 
interests of economy, and for the purpose of throwing the responsi- 
bility of securing the offerings for home missions mainly upon the 
pastors and churches, where it properly belongs. 

The following words of the report of 1863 summoning the denom- 
ination to aggressive effort, are unmistakably characteristic of the 
man : 


“To do this work, Baptists must everywhere be united and earnestly de- 
yoted—united for the truth as well as in the truth—united in holding forth the 
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Word ot Life, as well as in holding it fast—all interested to spread over the Con- 
tinent the faith for which they have so long contended, and for which many of 
their fellows and of their fathers have suffered. If the faith has been worth 
keeping in times past, it is worth spreading in times like these. But to spread 
it by ‘preaching the whole Gospel to the destitute in all North America,’ as 
contemplated by the fathers and founders of the Society, Baptists must be 
united, and every one must help his brother, until the work is done.” 


His utterances and writings, if lacking in the elaborate Addisonian 
polish, are characterized by a certain rugged strength and senten- 
tiousness which fix the thought in the memory of those addressed. 
The closing sentence of the foregoing extract reveals his strong pur- 
pose to bring into co-operation in home missions the separate and 
unrelated conventions of the country. Of this measure he becomes 
a strong advocate, and through his agency co-operation between the 
Society and several State conventions results. 

From 1862 until 1867, upon him, as sole Secretary, devolve the 
weighty responsibilities of superintendence of the Society's affairs. 
Few can conceive of the strain upon a man in this position during 
these wonderful years of our national history. ‘To overcome the 
acknowledged apathy of the denomination in respect to home mis- 
sions ; to hold the attention of the people to this work during the 
exciting events of the war ; to devise right measures for the care of 
the emancipated millions in the South ; to arouse new interest in 
meeting the destitution in church edifices in the West; to provide 
wisely for missions among the Indians; to open a mission in Mex- 
ico ; these are some of the projects imperatively demanding imme- 
diate attention from the Secretary, and which suffer him to rest not 
even for a moment during these five years. ‘The old movement and 
the old methods will no longer answer. The new wine of the time 
must be put into new bottles, capacious, elastic. This Dr. Backus 
fully recognizes, and acts accordingly; often in emergencies assuming 
responsibility strictly belonging to the Board, confident that their 
good judgment will sustain him. 

With the expansion of operations, the Society associates with him 
in 1867 Dr. J. B. Simmons, and in 1869 Dr. E. E. L. Taylor. From 
1869 the Northern and Western Department is assigned to Dr. 
Backus, and into the care of this the energies of his great soul are 
unstintedly thrown. In company with Dr. Taylor, he traverses the 
continent, studying the needs of fields, securing sites for church . 
edifices, and cheering the laborers. 

In the East, very largely through his instrumentality, livelier ' 
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interest is awakened in home missions, so that the receipts increase 
from $35,000 for the year ending May, 1863, to $176,000 in 1867. 

While on a missionary tour in the Northwest, in July, 1878, his 
activity is suddenly arrested by a paralytic attack. Describing it, he 
says: “In an instant my voice failed me, and my right hand forgot 
its cunning. I could neither preach nor write.” 

Thus admonished in his sixty-fourth year, he avails himself of a 
six months’ respite, granted by the Board, with beneficial results. 
But the prospect of perfect restoration does not appear, and when in 
1874 the Society decides to unite the missionary and educational 
work under the supervision of one Secretary, he retires to private life, 
followed'by the sympathies and prayers of thousands. The Society 
adopt and place on record the following tribute to his worth and 
services : 

“Rey. Jay S. Backus, D. D., has been for twelve years a Secretary of the 
Society. During a large portion of this time he bore alone the undivided 
duties of the office. When he entered on the work, the operations of the 
Society were on a very limited scale. Under his labors, and largely as the 
result of his wise plans, the work has become expanded to an extent that could 
hardly have been anticipated by the largest faith. This increase in the field of 
the Society’s operations brought with it a burden of responsibility which words 
would fail adequately to describe. We record our thanks to him, and to 
the Lord, who has achieved so much through him. We earnestly commend 
him to God, praying that his health, impaired by labor and care, may be re- 
stored, and that he may be spared for many years of usefulness in the cause of 
Christ.” 


Soon after his retirement, however, he becomes permanently inca- 
pacitated for active service by a severe stroke of paralysis, although 
retaining his mental powers almost unimpaired until his peaceful 
death at Groton, N. Y., July 3, 1879, in the seventieth year of his age: 
Just before his departure he sends to the Society in Saratoga a brief 
message through Dr. Sheldon, and the Society responds with an ex- 
pression of tender sympathy and fraternal love. Thus he enjoys to the 
last, in an unusual degree, the confidence and respect of the Society 
and of his brethren at large. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Cuurce Epirice Work OF THE SOCIETY. 


‘Behold, I build an house to the Lord, my God.”—1 Chron. ii. 4. 


A house for the Christian household is justly regarded, not only 
as a convenience, but as indispensable to the substantial growth 
and permanency of the church. At first, as in apostolic times at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and in modern times in new settle- 
ments, the common meeting place is the house of a believer. ‘The 
church in thy house,” is language applicable to many along the front- 
iers to-day. 

Among American Baptists, for a long period, no organized efforts 
to provide “meeting-houses ” for the houseless flocks are put forth. 
The weaker churches appeal to the stronger, as emergencies arise. 
An early and interesting incident of this sort is the appeal from a 
company of Baptists in New York City, about 1730, to their friends 
of the First Church in Providence, R. I, and the response thereto. 
The New York brethren having purchased a lot and erected a house 
on “Golden Hill,” for which they received help from Rhode Island 
Baptists, apply in their weakened and embarrassed condition 
for further aid, and “Elder James Brown,” pastor of the Prov- 
idence church, lays the matter before his people, stating that 
about “five-and-twenty or thirty pounds” would be their suitable 
proportion ; subscribes one pound himself, and by his appeal secures 
the contribution of thirteen barrels of cider, then quite valuable, for 
this work. Whether from the insufficiency or the character of these 
contributions, the church seems to have lost its visibility,—for, nearly 
thirty years later we find the infant body of the First Church, after 
meeting in private houses and in “a rigging loft in Cart-and-Horse 
street” (now William street), erecting a house of worship on 
“Golden Hill.” 

At the time of the organization of the Society there are compara- 
tively few meeting-houses in the Western States. Dr. Going, in 
1831, finds a good brick house at Granville, Ohio, but on reaching 
Columbus, where the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episcopalians 
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have good houses, and the Baptists are building one, thirty by 
forty, he says : “Pity! pity!” 

The condition of things in Michigan, in 1832, is thus described 
by a former missionary of the Society at Jackson, later the editor of 
the Michigan Christian Herald, Rev. G. W. Harris : 


“In 1832 we had nothing that was worthy the name of a meeting-house in the 
State. Detroit Church worshiped in a small wooden house, twenty-five by 
thirty-five, which would seat some two hundred persons. Troy Church wor- 
shiped in a log house about the same size. Pontiac Church met in the court- 
house ; Stoney Creek where they could ; Farmington, Plymouth, and Ypsilanti, 
ditto; Ann Arbor in a school-room in the upper part of the village; Saline in 
Deacon Stevens’ log house, where Brother Goodman was ordained a Baptist 
minister.” 


The first action by the Executive Committee of the Society, relat- 
ing to Church Edifice work is taken, October 31, 1850, when the 
following minute is entered on the records : 

«The subject of devising a plan for aiding feeble churches in building meet- 
ing-houses, either by the formation of a new Society or by some other means, 


was introduced by Bro. W. W. Everts, and referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of 8. H. Cone, A. B. Capwell, and D. C. Eddy.” 


It is not, however, until the fall of 1852 that the Board announce 
that the treasury of the Society is open to receive exira donations 
for this object, for which contributions are asked. In May, 
1853, the Board bring the subject to the attention of the Society, as 
follows : 

‘«The rapid pace of human progress in our country appears to require the 
sanction of the Society for more diversified operations, tending to the more 
speedy establishment of Gospel institutions in important places.” 

Through the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Hill, the Board also— 


‘Submit a proposition to explain the Second Article of the Constitution, 

‘so as to have it understood to comprise all the usual means employed for pre- 

paring the way and securing a place for the effective and uninterrupted preach- 
ing of the Gospel.” 


The Committee to whom this is referred, report through the Chair- 
man, M. B. Anderson, as follows : 


“¢ Resolved : That the Society authorize the Board so to interpret the second 
article of the Constitution, that they may raise and appropriate funds for the 
purpose of building meeting-houses and the support of Christian Teachers in 
those places where the interests of religion shall require it; provided, how- 
ever, that such funds shall be specified for these purposes by the contributors.” 


.The resolution is adopted and the Churches of the country are 
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asked to make a special offering for Church edifice work, so far as 
. practicable, on the Sabbath preceding the Fourth of July. In Octo- 
ber the Board adopt and publish ‘‘The outline of a plan for the 
creation, management, and disbursement of the Church Edifice Fund 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” According to this, 
the fund includes only designated contributions ; it must not be 
built up at the expense of missionary offerings ; $10,000 a year are 
called for, provision being made also for a permanent fund; the Board 
to direct all disbursements unless in cases of special designation; dis- 
bursements to be in the form of “loans or free appropriations” ; loans 
to bear interest or not at the option of the Board; security to be tak- 
en for loans to be returned within a reasonable period ; amount of 
grants conditioned on what applicants do for themselves ; no appro- 
priation to be paid until the Church is finished, furnished, and free 
from all other obligations ; proof required that title to Church prop- 
erty is perfect, and a pledge that no mortgage or incumbrance shall 
be placed on property without consent of Board ; building to be in- 
sured for at least one-half its value, if of wood, and one-third, if of 
stone ; and, in case a Church thus aided becomes extinct, the house 
and lot then is “to become a trust property of the Home Mission 
Society, until another regular Baptist Church is organized in the 
place, to be possessed of its avails.” Directions for applicants are 
prepared and the approval of the Moderator or Clerk of the Associ- 
ation to which the Church applying belongs, is required. The fund 
may sometimes be used in aiding a Church to pay a burdensome 
debt for a house already built. The intention to procure designs for 
cheap chapels, costing from $1,000 to $5,000 is not carried into 
effect. . : 

Karly in 1854, a supplement to the Home Mission Record, entitled 
‘A plea for the Church Edifice Fund,” is prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Hill. In this stirring doc- 
ument, widely scattered, a permanent fund of $100,000 is called for. 

The first Church aided is in the State of New York. The first 
year’s receipts after the adoption of this plan are $5,678.83. The 
first year’s work shows two edifices erected, and a small balance in 
the treasury. 

The report of the first Church Edifice Committee appointed = the 
Society expresses their belief’: 


“That there is no instrumentality employed by the Church of Jesus Christ, 
more important, or more vitally connected with the well-being of the Church 
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or the salvation of souls, than the erection of properly located and suitably con- 
structed Church edifices. 

‘* We believe the preaching of the Gospel to be the grand agency God em- 
ploys for the conversion of the world. But how much that agency has been 
retarded in this work—how many strong and faithful ministers have been ren- 
dered almost powerless for the want of a good meeting-house! How many 
Churches have been kept in a sickly or dying condition many long and weary 
years, for the simple and only reason that they had no place, or, perhaps, what 
was worse, no suitable place to invite the community where they might enjoy the 
institutions of the Gospel! 

‘*Perhaps no denomination of Christians has been so. deficient as our own, 
as respects the facilities of the Gospel. We have been distinguished for our 
simple and earnest adherence to the truth as it is in Jesus, and for the Divine 
plan of building the spiritual Church ; and have we not too much overlooked the 
importance of the material Church? In our love for the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, we have done well. But we might have done much 
better if we had united the divine model for the spiritual Church with some 
good models of material Churches, well located and fitly executed.” 


A suitable agent to solicit contributions for this new fund is diffi- 
cult to find. Receipts reported in 1855 are $4,466.60 ; in 1856, $2,- 
833.56 ; in 1857, $2,200. Rev. Sidney Dyer is chosen agent for this, 
work, but the terrible and universal financial embarrassment of 1857 
make success utterly impossible. In 1858, only $657 are reported. 
At the annual meeting this year it is recommended “that the 
Church Fdifice Fund be principally applied to the purchase of 
suitable building lots in new places.” In 1860 vigorous efforts are 
put forth by the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Hill, and by the 
Board, to awaken new interest in this matter. Documents are pre- 
pared and circulated. The Report of 1861 gives to it prominence. 
A resolution introduced by Rey. A. H. Burlingham is adopted, declar- 
ing that wisely directed efforts in aiding Churches to secure houses 
of worship, “is a legitimate, prudential and necessary part of the 
ereat work of the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” But 
the breaking out of the war inthe spring of 1861 again effectually 
arrests operations. During a period of several years receipts run 
from $4,000 to $660 annually, falling in 1863 to $55. 50. 

A fact of particular interest must here be mentioned, relating to 
Churches in the South. Toward the close of 1863 much concern 
is felt by the Board about the deplorable consequences of the civil 
strife to Church Edifices where hostilities are in progress. In the 
language of the annual report for 1864, it is stated, that— 


‘Tn almost every city, town and village taken by our army there has been 
found a deserted Baptist meeting-house. In many places these houses have 
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been stripped of all that was movable, or converted into hospitals, stables, 
storehouses, or, perhaps, occupied by others than Baptists, who have denied us 
the privilege of using them as places of worship, Instances are not wanting 
where colored brethren have been shut out of, or disturbed in the use of, their 
own houses wherein they had worshiped for years, under the plea that the 
houses formerly belonged to their masters, and now to the government, and not 
to them. Your Board, satisfied that all this was without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the authorities at Washington, informed them of the fact, asked for pro- 
tection, with privileges, and obtained the following order: 


“ War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, \ 
«« WASHINGTON, January 14, 1864. 


“To the Generals commanding the Military Division of the Mississippi, and the Depart- 
ments of the Gulf, of the South, and of Virginia and North Carolina, and all Generals and 
Officers commanding armies, detachments, and posts, and all Officers in the service of the 
United States, in the above-mentioned Departments : 

«You are hereby directed to place at the disposal of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society all houses of worship belonging to the Baptist Churches South, in which a loyal minister 
does not now officiate. Itis a matter of great importance to the Government, in its efforts to 
restore tranquillity to the community and peace to the nation, that Christian ministers should, 
by example and precept, support and foster the loyal sentiment of the people. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society enjoys the entire confidence of this Department, and no doubt is 
entertained that all ministers who may be appointed by it will be entirely loyal. You are 
expected to give it all the aid, countenance and support practicable in the execution of its 
important mission. 

“You are also authorized and directed to furnish their executive officer, or agent, and his 
clerk, with transportation and subsistence when it can be done without prejudice to the service, 
and will afford them courtesy, assistanve, and protection. 

«« By order of the Secretary of War, 
«KE. D. TownsrEnp, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 

‘‘Having obtained the order which gave all, and perhaps more than the 
Board desired, they appointed Rev. J. W. Parker, D. D., of Boston, with au- 
thority to take possession of the property, and aid them in occupying it for the 
present with such missionaries or assistants as the condition of society around 
might demand and the state of the treasury justify. In all this the Board have 
to do only with meeting-houses, or Baptist Church property that has been 
deserted by its former occupants, which property the War Department allows 
them to hold and use until civil authority can be restored. And their whole 
object will be accomplished if, by thus occupying the property, they can save 
it from being destroyed, or passing into other than Baptist hands, and preserve 
it as an inheritance for future Baptists who may live to occupy it.” 


At the May meeting Dr. Parker reports that— 


‘«There are about 5,000 Baptist meeting-houses in the seceded States, one- 
half of which have been abandoned by former occupants, and worth about 
$2,500,000. About thirty edifices have been given up to the custody of the 
Society, under the general order of the War Department.” 


In 1865 the Society expects of the Executive Board that, in the 
evangelization of the Freedmen, aid will be given them “in the 


erection and procurement of church and school edifices, when re- 
quisite.” 
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Resources are so utterly inadequate to the demands, that in 1864 
the Board report that “$10,000 of the general fund has been applied 
to Church edifice work, subject to the action of the Society.” The 
Society approves. In 1865, $6,000 are likewise transferred, and 
contributions and legacies amount to $15,113.64. In 1866—’7 a small 
amount is borrowed of the general fund. Much designated money 
has been given to churches engaged in building ; but loans are the 
rule. The permanent fund in 1866 stands at $27,389.33, though the 
total receipts to this date, including gifts designated for particular 
churches, amount to $72,005.13. 

Louder and louder comes the cry from Western fields, where at 
the close of the war thousands are settling along the lines of new 
railroads. 


‘‘Many of our churches,” writes a missionary, ‘‘must have howscber wor-- 
ship or die. Appropriating money to be preached out in cabins and in miser- 
able log schoolhouses, that belong to anybody or everybody or nobody, is 
about as profitable as the last few years’ land speculation. Everything is nowhere. 
A comfortable slip for a family outweighs, with many, all that Fuller, or Dwight, 
or even Paul or John, ever wrote. What merchant would forward large invoices 
of goods for sale, and provide no store where they could be disposed of? Not 
one. And yet just this thing is done by the patrons of home missions.” 

Another says: ‘‘ Thereis no kind of use in talking of building up churches 
without meeting-houses. The two or three years’ labor of the missionary with- 
out a place of worship is generally lost labor and money. Better send one? mis- 
sionary with his house than two without it.” 


Permanent congregations are not to be gathered ; Sunday-schools 
maintain a feeble and precarious existence ; and prayer-meetings 
perish, in irregular and uncertain meeting places. 

It is evident more must be done. Other denominations are active. 
The Society, in 1866, directs “that the Board be without restrictions 
in the use of this fund. If worthy of their trust, they are fully com- 
petent to judge in each case whether help should be given in the 
form of a loan, or by a purchase in the name of the Society, or other- 
wise.” The Board is also instructed to give immediate and special 
attention to the increase of this fund. A simultaneous collection 
in all the churches to increase it to $100,000 is earnestly recom- 
mended. It is declared that the importance of a speedy and large 
increase of the Church Edifice Fund cannot be exaggerated. 

Accordingly, in December, 1866, the Board lay hands on Rev. 
E. E. L. Taylor, D. D., to undertake the raising of the permanent 
fund to $500,000, and in 1869 they make this his special department. 
This marks a new era in the church edifice work of the Society. Of 
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Dr. Taylor mention is made elsewhere. We need here only say that. 
the choice, as results prove, is eminently wise. He applies his 
energy and tact to this service with great success. 

The old plan and by-laws are revised, though the leading features. 
are preserved. The fund is to be used solely in the way of loans, to 
enable churches “to build, buy or improve a meeting-house,” with 
interest at seven per cent., payable semi-annually. The Board— 


‘¢ Shall never abate any interest due the Society, nor shall they ever loan 
any money from this fund without interest, but shall cause all interest received 
by the Society, from churches having loans from this fund, to be added to the 
principal, until the amount reaches $1,000,000 at least, when the Executive 
Board for the time being shall submit to the Society to decide whether the 
interest shall continue to be added to the principal, or the whole or the part of 
it at applied to the general purposes of the Society.” - 


At the same time contributions, to be given for Church edifice work, 
are invited, though not specially solicited. 

From 1866 to 1874, under the efficient labors of Dr. Taylor, re- 
ceipts are large and a new impulse is given to the work. In many 
Churches a special collection is taken for this fund, in addition to 
the usual collection for missionary purposes. Several large contribu- 
tions are made by men whose keen business sense discerns the ben- 
efit of such a fund. Among these are: Messrs. Trevor & Colgate, 
$50,000 ; Ebenezer Cauldwell, $5,000 ; Nathan Bishop, $5,000 ; Gail 
Borden, $5,000; J. F. Wyckoff, $5,000; Cephas Bennett, D. D., 
$5,000 ; Horace Waters and wife, $10,000; J. Q. Preble, $5,000 ; S. 
A. Crozer, $5,000 ; Martin E: Gray, $10,000. 

The attempt to raise $500,000, however, is not realized. Some 
large subscriptions conditioned on this amount being reached, are 
never paid. 

The annual receipts are as follows: For the year ending March, 
1867, $7,713.71 ; for 1868, ‘$20,243.99 ; for 1869, $15,047.18 ; for 
1870, $29,955.05 ; for 1871, $34,857.02 ; for 1872, $32,099.64; for 
1878, $51,032.19; for 1874, $39,995.40. The total amount of sub- 
scriptions from individuals obtained under Dr. Taylor’s administra- 
tion is $130,000, the amount actually paid in during this time being 
$94,500. 

In 1875, receipts from the beginning are stated to have been 
$275,609.85. This includes interest received from loans. The actual 
state of the fund is given as $250,046.37. Other sums are secured by 


will, through Dr. Taylor’s influence, and subsequently come into the 
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fund. It is stated in 1873 that $220,000 are loaned to more than 
two hundred churches in twenty-six States and Territories. 

This work again receives a check, partly on account of marked 
changes in the Secretaryships in 1874, partly on account of the mem- 
orable financial reverses of this period. The “hard times ” tell also on 
the young and feeble Western churches, that in most instances have 
obtained loans on great expectations of continued prosperity. Some 
ave unable to pay back the loans according to agreement. Some find 
it difficult to pay the interest. Extensions are given. Caution is 
exercised as to amounts loaned, both for the sake of the Churches 
and for the sake of the fund. It is found that large loans, as a rule, 
have proved unfortunate both to the Churches and to the fund. In 
1877, itis therefore decided to make only small loans, seldom exceed- 
ing $500. Some Churches, unmindful of the fact that the fund is a 
~ loan fund, to be administered on the principles set forth in the arti- 
cles of subscription, as well as in the articles of agreement between 
them and the Society, ask that the debt be canceled by the Society. 
This is inconsistent with the trust. But in cases of virtual bank- 
ruptey of a church, though the fund can never be given away nor 
interest on loans be abated, it is decided that ‘compromises in the 
interest of the fund,” are justifiable; and the Board, in 1878, report that 
a few compromises have thus been made, the Society approving. But 
new difficulties arise. Other churches, embarrassed indeed, but not act- 
ually bankrupt, hearing of a compromise with one of the latter class, 
press their claims also, which, if negatived, leads frequently to un- 
pleasantness. Applications become fewer. In 1879 but ten, and in 
1880 but seven churches are reported as having been aided the preced- 
ing year. The losses by compromise have amounted to about $20,000. 

In 1880, the annual report states that the Church Edifice Loan 
Fund ‘is not fulfilling the expectations of its founders.” It was 
said in 1871, that “‘The Board expect these loans to accomplish their 
mission, and to be returned within three years, and as much sooner 
as possible.” It is shown that of 213 churches having loans from this 
fund in 1880, 63 have had them for less than five years, 111 over 
five and less than ten years, and 39 ten years or longer. And this, 
too, though urgent calls for the loans have been made by the Board. 
If more flexibility in the administration of the fund is impossible, 
and inconsistent with the original agreement with the donors thereto, 
it is declared that “then it becomes a necessity for the immediate 
establishment of a benevolent department of this fund, so that feeble 

24. 
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churches may start on their career without the incubus of a church 
debt.” While rates of interest in the new West from 1865 to 1873 were 
from twelve to forty per cent., thus making it next to impossible for 
churches to secure loans in their localities, the blessings of this fund, 
at comparatively low rates of interest, were fell and appreciated. 
But that day having passed—what was a boon being now too often 
a bane—other denominations also, aiding churches largely by 
way of outright gifts, the Society is compelled to readjust this branch 
of its service. The Corresponding Secretary, who has taken the ini- 
tiative in this matter, devotes special.attention to its accomplish- 
ment. In 1881, “A new departure in our church edifice work” is 
announced, in the establishment of “TheBenevolent Department of the 
Church Edifice Fund.” Being sustained by legal opinions, the Board 
proceed to secure the consent of surviving contributors to the original 
fund, to the transfer of their gifts from the loan fund to this depart- 
ment, the principal to be permanently invested and the income there- 
of to be used in gifts to churches erecting edifices. 

In 1881, $81,727 are thus transferred, and during 1882 the amount 
reaches $104,000. Contributions to this fund for the year ending 
March 31, 1882, are $34,125.31, chiefly from five liberal souls. A 
new impulse is given to the work; the largest number of church 
edifices in the history of the Society are erected—fifty-six by gifts 
and ten by loans. Of course, the loan fund is correspondingly re- 
duced by the withdrawal of so large an amount for the benevolent 
department, and yet is sufficiently large to meet the demand upon 
it. It should be added that in 1879, when great embarrassment is 
experienced in missionary operations, $16,000, which years before 
were appropriated to this fund, are returned to the general fund, 
thus reducing the fund below previous statements. In some in- 
stances churches are aided partly by gift, partly by loan; and in 
some instances churches established in thriving communities, desive 
and can afford to take aid solely as a loan. 

The new fund is administered with the same care as the loan fund, 
and gifts are secured to the Society by mortgage, without interest, 


on the property of churches aided, foreclosure to take place only in 
case the property is alienated to other uses, or the church becomes 


extinct. With the adoption of the new measure, arrangements are 
also effected with boards or committees of Western State Conven- 
tions for the wise use of amounts apportioned to each State, the 
approval of these boards or committees being required before appro- 


priations are made by the Society. The same requirement is now 
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made in case of loans. Also, early in 1881, the Board make choice, 
out of a large number submitted, of six designs for church edifices, 
and publish these for the benefit of applicants. 

In addition to the regular method of aiding feeble Churches, the 
Society accepts in trust contributions to build or to pay debts 
on Churches, taking security similar to that required in the use of 
the benevolent fund. This action is first taken at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Taylor in 1873. It is stated that “thousands and 
tens of thousands contributed to the erection of Baptist Churches, 
given, without anything to show for it, to comparatively irresponsible 
if not unworthy agents, have been lost to the denomination by the 
property having passed into other hands.” The Society therefore 
urges, in the interests of the denomination, that donors send their 
money, designated as they desire, to the Treasurer of the Society, or 
require the Churches receiving their direct gifts to account for them 
to the Society, with the understanding that such gifts shall be secured 
permanently to the denomination. Kecently, large contributors to 
the removal of debts resting on Churches in New York and vicinity 
have required the Churches to secure the amounts thus given to the 
Society, against the possibility of ultimate loss. It would be well 
for contributors to bear this in mind in all cases where there is un- 
certainty about the issue. It is truly said that-— 

««There are houses standing idle to-day in some of our older communities, 
the churches once occupying them having disbanded, which, if the foreign 
contributors to it had originally only required such security, could be made 
available in building churches where they are most imperatively needed, but 
where no means can be commanded to build them.” 

It will be seen that as the Church Edifice work is one department 
of the Society’s operations, it differs greatly from that of most other 
denominations which have their separate, distinct organizations or 
societies, duly incorporated, each with a Board of Managers, Treasurer 
and one, two, or more corresponding secretaries, with the expense of 
separate headquarters and other agencies more or less multiplied, ap- 
pealing annually to all the Churches for their offerings. Under ex- 
isting arrangements, the only salaried officer who gives his time wholly 
to this department is the Assistant Treasurer of the Church Edifice 
Fund, and the fund is annually chargeable with but one-fifth of the 
expenses for rooms and for the services of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary whose duties include the oversight of this department. ‘‘ The 
cost of conducting its business, the percentage of its expenses are less 
than half of what would be required if made a separate and distinct 
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organization, a POPS INO of no small moment in our system of 
benevolent agencies.’ 

The union of work in one organization has Ane ereat advantage 
algo, that the committee of the Church Edifice Department, consulting 
with the general missionary committee, when aid is called for from 
both funds for the same field, may act in their united wisdom in all 
recomendations to the Board for appropriations from these funds. 

_ Thus an intelligent and harmonious administration of the missionary 
and Church Edifice funds is secured. In the words of the Report of 
1874, speaking of this plan for caring for “interests thus mutually in- 
terpenetrating each other, and so nearly identical and upon the same 
field of missionary service;” “The Baptist denomination has reason, 
we believe, to congratulate itself over this arrangement, which unites 
all these interests under one and the same Board of Direction.” It 
hardly need be said that there is no other Society among the Baptists 
of America, which makes a specialty of this work, and whose organ- 
ization of it is so thorough and satisfactory. 

The number of different Churches which have received aid from 
this fund since its establishment in the several States is presented 
in the following table. The applications have been far more numer- 
ous, but sometimes through inability to comply with the rules of the 
Board, and for other reasons, applicants to whom grants have been 
voted, have not called for them : 


Alabama... ..... BP | LINO wok osc od 1 | Mississippi.... 2 | South Carolina 5 
Arizona... «._. Oe MUlinGis sees 40 | Missouri....... 92. | Tennessee. .... % 
Arkansas...... amy, NGC HA, soa 3 | Nebraska 45 | Texas 4 
California. .... 6 | Indian Ter 4° | Nevada...... =. 9. | Utah sasromen conte 1 
Colorado...... 7s LOW ater cee 41 | New York...... 6 | Vir Imla....... aay 
Dakotaaeaw elo iansass selon, 52 | New Jersey..... 1 | West Virginia... 3 
Delaware...... 1 | Louisiana. .... 1 | North Carolina. 4 | Wisconsin...... 19 
Dist. of Col.... 2 | Michigan.... .. 13 Okino eee 10 | Washington Ter. 4 
Florida...... . 3 Massachusetts. . i Oreson eee: 1 | Wyoming....... 2 
Georgia....... 6 | Minnesota.. .29 Pennsylvania . . 5 Tota’. 304 


The number of different grants made to churches in each year 
since the commencement of this work is given in the following table: 


1855. ZOIRLSOS ance D2 RLS 73 aemiens eee Sai LOSI Me aye seetaets 16 
Thee Roi Moca ono Be SOG tors seee LS Tae eena eae ila OOD meee ceeemren 66 
LSB Orne Saki on A Ras lovieenee ters ence SUES Os cuce aan 22 

ASCO yents os I ASG sled sau to LST Okrectes creme 18 Hoans.... .. 346 
TSG ieee PA | EES po Shacks \o. 15 2| REST ieee sce 13 Gitte Saeaes 57 
LS OU retetete 5 5-0 05 Ze WE USE rc ae oat ae VRS AYES 5 ocGo odo 24 -— 
ESOS Aerrtemeitc: Datel (en ctn nena 31 | 1879. 10 Dotaly.cw ee 403 
ae) oy ea cya Dt OREO. kvera otis ah Sts) WbsteD cg ao ouce 6 
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In addition to this, is what we may call the indirect Church edifice 
work of the Society. Appropriations from missionary funds to mis- 
sion fields are often conditioned on the Church agreeing to proceed 
with the erection of a house ; while in other cases the partial sup- 
port of the pastor by the Society enables the Church to do this ex- 
tra work. Hence it is stated that previous to 1854, 156 edi- 
fices had been built by Churches whose pastors were missionaries of 
the Society, and which in most instances, without such help, would 
not have been built. The much larger number since then is not 
known. 

The rapid growth of the country toward the close of the half cen- 
tury of the Society’s operations creates a great demand for chapels 
to shelter the upspringing Churches and Sunday-schools. Careful 
inquiry in 1882 shows quite two thousand five hundred houseless Baptist 
Churches in the United States; about fifteen hundred of these in 
Western mission fields, and in the Southern fields about one thou- 
sand, nearly equally divided between the whites and the colored 
people, the houses of the latter in many instances being of the 
rudest character. 

For this great destitution the Society asks and requires not less 
than $100,000 annually—which is less than some other denominations 
annually expend for this object—and even then with an annual increase 
of nearly 100 new Churches years must elapse before the great 
want can be met. The weak point in the Church Edifice work is 
that this cause has no distinct place in the plans of Church Benevo- 
lence. This should be speedily remedied. This work appeals to all 
established churches which know the value of a house of worship; to 
all Sunday-schools which know how essential to prosperity is a regular 
place for their services; and especially to those of large means, 
who by their offerings for this purpose shall take place with the 
Centurion, of whom it was gratefully said: ‘‘He loveth our nation 
and hath built us a synagogue.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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‘*Then came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet, saying: Is it 
time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste?” 
Haggai, i. 3, 4. 


The services of Elisha E. L. Taylor, whom this Society and a mul- 
titude of friends hold in delightful and grateful remembrance, are an 
important part of the Society’s life and history. Born at Delphi, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1815 ; graduating from Madison Uni- 
versity inthe collegiate class of 1837, and from the theological de- 
partment in 1839; after spending a year as a resident graduate at the 
Seminary, in 1840 he accepts the call to the pastorate of a new church 
in Brooklyn, which holds its meetings in “Classical Hall.” The popu- 
lation of the city, at the time the young preacher of twenty-five 
begins his labors, is but 36,233 ; and the church whose pastorate he 
accepts, in addition to its weakness, has many difficulties to con- 
tend with. Soon, through his leadership, a house of worship, small, 
but excellent and pleasing in its proportions and general arrange- 
ments, is erected in Pierrepont street. Here for nine years he labors 
with great acceptance both as preacher and pastor, building up one 
of the most efficient churches in the denomination. 

In 1849, feeling the importance of occupying South Brooklyn, he 
resigns, leaving a church united and strongly attached to him, to 
gather a congregation and build a house in that part of the city. 
With the aid of a noble band of co-laborers, the Strong Place Baptist 
Church is organized and its large and beautiful house of worship 
erected. Possessed of a rare combination of qualities—bold, inde- 
pendent, far-sighted, unselfish, sympathetic, magnetic; with great 
executive ability and business talent and energy; a preacher 
whose thoroughly evangelical discourses lead to the conversion. of 
many souls ; endowed with attractive features, and ever the Christian 
gentleman—he gathers, and holds as with hooks of steel, a large 
and flourishing church in the new field of his labors. When, at 
length, from overwork he is compelled to resign, his affectionate 
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people honor themselves and show their appreciation of their retiring 
psstor by presenting him with the generous sum of $20,000. In 
1855 the Univerity of Rochester honors him with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

During his pastorates he manifests great interest in the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the denomination, and from 1844 to 1866, with 
the exception of a single year, is one of the most clear-headed, hard- 
working, enterprising members of the Board of the Home Mission 
Society. Here, as well as elsewhere, the value of his counsels and 
services are quickly recognized. In 1865, when the Society assumes 
the care of the Indian Missions, Dr. Taylor is appointed by the Board 
‘“ Associate Corresponding Secretary for the Indian Department.” In 
this capacity he visits Washington to secure for the Society such 
benefits as might arise from a favorable construction of the treaties, 
some modifications of which are proposed. His efforts meet with 
unexpected success. The following year he visits the Indian Terri- 
tory to organize missionary work there, and obtains a erant from the 
Cherokee Legislature of 160 acres of land for mission premises. His 
reports of the triumphs of the Gospel among some Indian tribes, and 
of the dense pagan darkness enshrouding others, are followed by a 
stirring call for at least $3,000 per annum for this needy field. 

When it becomes evident to the Society that more energetic action 
is necessary in behalf of the church edifice work, and that the ser- 
vices of an able man are demanded to secure the means for its en- 
largement, the announcement that the Board, in December, 1866, 
have appointed Dr. Taylor “to undertake the important work of 
raising the church edifice fund to $500,000 as soon as practicable,” is 
received with general satisfaction. Full of enthusiasm, he throws 
himself into the undertaking with marked success. In 1869 the 
Society formally elect him Corresponding Secretary of the Church 
Edifice Department, a position which he holds until 1874, when, by 
changes in the secretarial force of the Society, and by the res- 
ignation of his associate, Dr. Bishop, the duties of supervision of the 
Society’s entire work devolve on him. His seven and a half years’ 
attention to the church edifice affairs of the Society mark an era in 
its history. During this period individual pledges amounting to 
about $130,000 are obtained through his personal efforts. As some 
pledges are conditioned upon the entire sum of $500,000 being raised, 
not all of them are realized. Large contributions from churches and 
Sunday-schools are secured mainly through his efforts ; making the 
grand total of the fund, prior to his death, nearly $300,000. 
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The seed sown by him during these years of service, also brings its 
fruits in after years, in generous legacies to the fund. The by-laws 
governing the administration of the loan fund represent Dr. Taylor's 
views and convictions on the subject. In the interests of the work he 
visits Western fields, selecting sites and stimulating churches in the 
erection of houses of worship; and in 1869 attends meetings of West- 
ern State Conventions, inciting the denomination in the several States 
to co-operate in raising funds for this purpose, and in some States. 
allowing them the use, within their own borders, of the funds thus con- 
tributed. But through his great personal power, in appeals to indi- 
viduals, the largest contributions to the fund are obtained. For several 
years, annually, each Corresponding Secretary makes a report to the 
Society concerning his department. The following extracts from Dr. 
Taylor’s report in 1871 show his sharp, fresh, business-like way of 
stating a case : 


“There is a point in the history of every Church, but especially of churches 
in new settlements, not unlike the point known in mechanics as the ‘ dead 
centre.” This point, in rotary motion, is the one most difficult to pass, par- 
ticularly at the starting of machinery before a certain degree of momentum is 
attained, and some ingenious device must be used to carry the movement 
beyond this point. The meeting house question has uniformly been the 
great point of difficulty with our young pioneer churches. To pass this has 
been the most vexed of all questions.”’ 

Then arguing that the timely aid of the Church Edifice Fund 
gives the impulse necessary to pass this “ dead centre,” he adds: 

“A place, and a day for the public worship of God are alike indispensable 
necessities to the visible Church of Christ. Archimedes, in his enthusiasm over 
the newly-applied powers of the lever, exclaimed: ‘Give mea place where I 
may stand, and I will move the world.’ With the Gospel as the divinely- 
appointed lever, the ministry and the church, in the execution of their great 
commission, must have a place on which to stand—a house in which to meet and 
rally the people. With this, under God, they have moved, and will continue to 
move, communities and the world—raising them Godward and saving them. 
The great work of the Church Edifice Department is to enable our churches to 
obtain these “ standing places” in every community where needed.” 

On the 18th of August, 1874, after a sickness of about three weeks, 
at his country residence at Marlboro’ on the Hudson, his death 
occurs. Coming into the Society’s service early in his fifty-second 
year, he is cut off near the close of his fifty-eighth in the fulness of 
his power. The Society is plunged into deep grief at his loss, and 
this just at a time when changes in the secretaryships seem to 
demand the unremitting attention of a wise and versatile man like 
Dr. Taylor. At his funeral, Dr. Edward Lathrop truthfully re- 
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marks that “'To him, more than to any other one man, this branch— 
the Church Edifice Department—of our Home Mission work is in- 
debted for all the vigor and prosperity it has attained.” The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society adopt a series of resolutions on the 
occasion of his death, one of which is as follows: 


“¢ Resolved: That as amember of the Executive Board for more than a 
quarter of a century, as the successful administrator of the Church Edifice 
Department, and as Secretary of the Society, we cherish his memory as one of 
the most endeared of associates, one of the most prudent of advisers, and one 
of the most effective of workers whom God has raised up to the cause of Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missions.” 


. CHAPTER XIV. 


Lasors or Baptists ror tHE Necro in AMERICA, BEFORE 1862. 


“Ye had compassion of me in my bonds.”’—Heb. x. 34. 


A few facts about the introduction and the growth of the negro 
population in this country will be first in order. It is commonly stated 
that the first cargo of slaves, 20 in number, was brought to James- 
town, Va., by a Dutch vessel in 1620; but the probability is that the 
date should be a year earlier. In 1621 the culture of cotton in this 
country begins. For this purpose, especially, the negro slave is 
wanted. By 1776, there are about 300,000 slaves in America. Some of 
the colonies protest against the slave traffic. In 1732 Georgia pro- 
hibitsslavery andrum. In 1774 the Continental Congress resolves 
that no more slaves shall be imported. In the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, organized in 1787, slavery is probibited. The constitution of 
1787 prohibits the slave trade after 1808. It is carried on 
with some degree of openness until 1820, when Congress makes 
slave-trading, piracy. But the traffic continues surreptitiously even 
as late as 1858. The impulse given to cotton culture by Eli Whit- 
ney’s invention of the cotton gin in 1793, creates a greater demand 
for slave labor in the Southern States. Comparatively few slaves are 
found in the Northern States. 

Thus in 1790, of 697,897 slaves in the United States, Vermont re- 
ports but 17; New Hampshire, 158; Connecticut, 2,759; Pennsylvania, 
3,707; New Jersey, 11,423; New York, nearly 20,000. In 1800 the 
whole number is 893,041; in 1810, 1,191,364; in 1820, 1,538,038; in 
1830, 2,009,043. 

Before 1830, slavery disappears in all the Northern States; in Ver- 
mont it is abolished in 1777; in Massachusetts in 1780; while acts 
for the gradual emancipation of slaves are passed in other States—in 
New York in 1799; in New Jersey in 1804; the final act of abolition 
in New York being passed in 1817, declaring all slaves free on July 
4th, 1827. 


The slaves are regarded and treated as chattels. As slaves they 
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have no legal redress for injuries received; no power to make or en- 
force contracts; no power to receive or hold property, exceptin some 
cases with their master’s permission; they are legally disabled from 
entering into the marriage contract—marriage (so-called) resting 
wholly on the master’s consent and dissolvable at his pleasure; with- 
out right to the services or even the persons of wife or children; in- 
competent as witnesses against a white man; and visited with severe 
penalties for the crime of learning to read or write, these Popeiies also 
extending to any daring thus to teach them. 

Yet they possess political significance, inasmuch as by the constitu- 
tion of 1787 the representation to which a State ‘is entitled in Con- 
gress is based upon the entire white and three-fifths of the black 
population. 

The ‘native African, fresh from his fetich worship, and incapable 
of comprehending even common religious statements, seems an un- 
promising subject even for the Christian philanthropist. But though 
degraded, he is recognized as human, sinful, accountable, in need and 
capable of redemption through Christ. The obligation to bring him 
to aknowledge ofthe truth as it is in Christ, is practically recognized 
by many Christian ministers, as well as by pious masters and mis- 
tresses, before, as well as in, the nineteenth century. At family devo- 
tions inmany Christian households, the domestics are called in to 
hear the Sciptures read and to bow reverently as prayer is offered 
to God. On Sunday, in the same meeting-house masters and slaves 
listen to the same sermon—the slaves usually occupying the rear 
seats or the galleries. Separate services on Sunday afternoon are 
frequently held for the slaves. Those who give evidence of conver- 
sion are received into the Church on relation of their experience, 
after baptism, and sit with their masters at the Lord’s table. In 
many of the Baptist Churches, according to high authority, an act 
of cruelty to a slave is considered as much a subject of Church disci- 
pline as any other offense. In the far South, however, on equally 
high authority such offenses rarely receive attention of the Churches. 

Before A. D. 1800 we find, as the result of efforts put forth for the 
conversion of the slaves, that considerable numbers of them have 
been received into the Baptist Churches of the country. As their 
numbers increase and accommodations in the same edifice are in- 
sufficient for both the whites and the negroes, separate Churches for 
the latter are organized. Naturally, this first takes place in cities 
where population is greatest. 

The First Colored Baptist Church of Savannah, Ga. dates its 
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organization from 1788. The origin of this Church, according to Rippon 
as quoted in Benedict’s History of the Baptists, possesses peculiar 
interest. Aboutthe beginning of the Revolutionany war, a black man, 
George Leile, sometimes called George Sharp, is converted under the 
preaching of a Baptist minister, Rev. Matthew Moore, in Burke Co., 
S. C., by this minister baptized and by the Church of which he is 
pastor licensed to preach. His labors among the people of his own 
color on different plantations are blessed to the conversion of many 
souls. When the British evacuate the country, he removes with 
others to Jamaica, where like success attends his ministry and a large 
Church is gathered. Previous to his departure he visits Savannah, 
where he baptizes Andrew Bryan and three others. 


‘‘ About nine months after his departure, Andrew began to exhort his black 
brethren and friends and a few whites who assembled to hear him. Edward 
Davis, Esq., permitted him and his hearers to erect a rough wooden building 
on his land at Yamacraw, in the suburbs of Savannah. Of this building they 
were in a short time artfully dispossessed. It appears that these poor defense- 
less slaves met with much opposition from the rude and merciless white people, 
who, under various pretences, interrupted their worship, and otherwise treated 
them in a barbarous manner. Andrew Bryan, and his brother Samson, who 
was converted about a year after him, were twice imprisoned, and they, with 
about fifty others, without much ceremony, were severely whipped. Andrew 
was inhumanly cut, and bledabundantly; but while under their lashes, he held 
up his hands and told his persecutors, ‘ that he rejoiced not only to be whipped 
but would freely suffer death for the cause of Christ. The Chief Justices Henry 
Osbourne,James Habersham, and David Montague, Esqs., were their examinants, 
who released them. Jonathan Bryan, Esq., the kind master of Andrew and 
Samson, interceded for his own servants, and the rest of the sufferers, and was 
much grieved at their punishment. The design of these unrighteous proceed- 
ings against these poor innocent people, was to stop their religious meetings. 
Their enemies pretended that under a pretence of religion they were plotting 
mischief and insurrections; but by well doing, they at length silenced and 
shamed their persecutors, and acquired a number of very respectable and in- 
fluential advocates and patrons, who not only rescued them from the power of 
their enemies, but declared that such treatment as they had received would be 
condemned among barbarians. The Chief Justice Osbourne then gave them 
liberty to continue their worship any time between sun-rising and sun-set; and 
the benevolent Jonathan Bryan told the magistrates that he would give them 
the liberty of his own house or barn, at a place called Brampton, about three miles 
from Savannah, and that they should not be interrupted in their worship. 
From this period, Andrew and Samson set up meetings at their master’s barn, 
where they had.little or no interruption for about two years.” 


Such was the beginning of the first African Church in Savannah, 
which after having been the mother of others, could report in 1848, 
about 1,200 members. The incident shows how amid opposition 
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from the ungodly, the colored people received help and sympathy 
from their Christian friends in their attempt to lead religious lives. 
In the minutes of the old Savannah Association for 1812 is the follow- 
ing note concerning Andrew Bryan: 

«The association is sensibly affected by the death of the Rev. Andrew Bryan, 
a man of color, and pastor of the first colored Church in Savannah. This son 
of Africa, after suffering inexpressible persecutions in the cause of his Divine 
Master, was at iength permitted to discharge the duties of the ministry among 
his colored friends in peace and quiet, hundreds of whom, through his instru- 
mentality, were brought to the knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus. He 
closed his extensively useful, and amazingly luminous course, in the lively ex- 
ercise of faith, and in the joyful hope of a happy immortality.” 

Other colored Baptist Churches appear in various parts of the 
country; in Portsmouth, Va., 1798; the Second African of Savannah, 
1803; the Abyssinnian Church of New York City, 1803; the 
African or Independent Church in Boston, 1805; the First African 
of Philadelphia, 1809; the Ebenezer of New York City, 1825; the 
First African of St. Louis, 1827 ; the Union Church of Cincinnati, 1827; 
‘the Union Church of Philadelphia, and a Church in the District of 
Columbia in 1832. Doubtless other Churches date their organization 
previous to the organization of the Home Mission Society. 

During the succeeding fifteen or twenty years the increase in the 
number of colored Churches and Church members is very great. 
Without going minutely into particulars, we may notice some facts 
illustrative of this statement. In Richmond, Va., previous to 1841, 
the colored members for a long time had been about quadruple the 
white members. In 1841 the white Church relinquish their old house 
of worship to the blacks, Dr. Ryland being pastor of the latter. A 
few years later they report 2,000 members. In Baltimore, in 1836 
there is a Church with 150 members; onein Mobile in 1839 of whom 
in 1848 it is said, “they have a fine house of worship built by them- 
selves, and some excellent leaders or licensed preachers among them;” 
in 1842, one in Louisville, Ky., having three years later 644 members; 
one in Lexington, Ky., reporting in 1846, 1,143 members—the largest 
in the city, “orderly and flourishing, with preaching every Lord’s 
day;” in 1845 the Manchester Church, Va., with 487 members, and 
the Norfolk Church with 590; and in 1848, in Petersburg, Va., 
where the organization of a colored Church antedates by many years 
that of a white Baptist Church—three Churches with 2,500 members. 
Of the Springfield Church, Augusta, Ga., numbering 1,173 in 1845, 
it is said the same year, “This large community, with the pastor 
and a large corps of exhorters, are all of the colored race.” In the 
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association to which this Church belongs, there are at this period 
5,600 colored members. ; 

The most of the colored Baptists, however, are at this period, 
identified with the white Churches, and in Churches of mixed mem- 
bership the whites often are in the minority. Thus the Beaufort, S. 
C., Church—“ this great Baptist interest, which is an agglomeration 
of branch Churches of the colored population of the surrounding 
islands ”—reports in 1845, 3,323 members, about two-thirds of whom 
are colored; the first Church, Charleston, in 1846, 1,643 members, 
of whom 1,382 are colored; the Georgetown Church 831, of whom 
798 are colored; while in the Sunbury Association, which in 1846 
reports 4,300 members, less than 500 are whites. 

In Alabama, at this time, the Tuscumbia Church reports 213 mem- 
bers, only 42 being whites; and the Alabama Association, in 1848 
3,500 members, more than half of whom are colored. 

In Mississippi, the Natchez Church in 1846 reports only 62 whites 
out of 442 members; Clear Creek, 15 whites out of 154; Grand Gulf, 
8 whites out of 113; the Columbus Church, in 1845, 399 members, 
about four-fifths of whom are colored—the colored members in this 
association being about one-third of the whole, and in the Central 
Association, with more than 2,000 members, over one-half. 

The number of colored Baptists in the United States in 1850, is re- 
ported but in part. In fifteen Southern and four Northern States, 
100 out of 336 associations report 89,695 colored members. There 
is no report from 146 Southern associations. We may therefore 
safely estimate the whole number of colored Baptists in this country 
in 1850 at about 150,000. 

Results of this character show conclusively that during the days 
of slavery, many American Baptists were not chargeable with indiffer- 
ence to the religious welfare of the slaves. In 1801 the Charleston 
Baptist Association petitions the legislature of South Carolina for an 
amendment of the law passed the preceding year, imposing restric- 
tions on religious meetings of the colored people, and renews its 
petition the following year with a degree of success. Eminent white 
pastors, like Drs. Fuller, Ryland, and Brantly, devote their labors. 
largely to the colored people. Dr. Ryland, for twenty-eight years 
President of Richmond College, Va., and for twenty-five years pastor 
of the First African Baptist Church, wrote in 1869,— 

‘For twenty-five years preceding the collapse of the Confederacy, I labored 


on the Sabbath and at other spare hours, with honest zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the colored people.”’ 
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Rey. John M. Peck, missionary of the Massachusetts Society to St. 
Louis in 1822, reports conversions and baptisms among the colored 
people, under his ministrations. Rev. James MacDonald in Florida, 
184046, “baptized about 1,300 converts, mostly people of color.” In 
1846 a white minister receives $800 for his services among the slaves 
in Beaufort and vicinity, and planters frequently give liberally for 
ministerial labor among the slaves on their large plantations. 

As Sunday-schools are introduced among the Churches in the 
earlier part of this century, the colored people in the slave States are 
sometimes gathered for oral instruction. Thus in the Penfield 
Church, Ga. (seat of Mercer University), we find in 1848 a separate 
Sunday-school for the colored people. A chronicle of the time says: 
“This method (oral) of teaching this portion of their population, is 
becoming common in the South and West.” The eye of the colored 
man, however, could not gaze upon, nor his hands handle the pages 
of a book. Itisa pleasure to record that many Baptists at the South 
protested against the degrading laws against teaching slaves toread, 
though they do not seem to have been in the majority. Referring to 
this matter in his address before the Society in 1871, Dr. Winkler says: 

‘-T have always regarded the prohibition of letters to the African as a grave 
and fatal mistake. This opinion was asserted twenty years ago in the South- 
ern Baptist Biennial Convention at Savannah, and has doubtless left some 
traces upon the minutes of that body. The project then entertained was to 
memorialize all the Southern Legislatures upon the subject, and ultimately 
to introduce a copy of the New Testament into every cottage in the land. Al- 
though this measure was defeated by powerful influence at the subsequent 
Convention, and its failure was a keen disappointment, I have not the less ad- 
mired the patient and self-sacrificing efforts made by so many associations of 
Christian planters and ministers, to relieve the want of books by missions 
and methods of oral instruction.” 


In January, 1820, the Board of the Baptist General Convention 
adopt, as their missionaries, Collin Teague and Lott Carey, two 
brethren of color, from the Baptist Church at Richmond, who in 
January, 1821, sail from Norfolk to Liberia, Africa, where a blessing 
attends their labors. Rev. Mr. Carey purchased his freedom and ob- 
tained an education in Virginia years before his going to Africa. 
About this time considerable interest is felt by both the whites and 
the colored people in the evangelization of Africa. ‘‘A Georgia 
planter ” in 1823 sends to the Massachusetts Education Society ten 
dollars, as “part of the proceeds ofa cotton field, for benevolent pur- 
poses,” and designates some of it to the Colonization Society, saying, 
“My servants would show their large white teeth when, to encourage 
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them to do their work well, I informed them that this cotton was 
designed to be a means of enlightening their brethren in Africa.” 

Ministers of. marked ability are mentioned among the colored 
Churches in the days of slavery; men like George Leile and Andrew 
Bryan, in S. C., of whom mention has been made, and J. B. Mecham, 
of St. Louis, Mo., “a man of extraordinary enterprises in benevolent 
efforts toward his own race.” Rey. Thomas Paul from 1805 for about 
twenty-five years pastor of the Church in Boston, is described as hav- ~ 
ing a vigorous understanding, a vivid imagination, interesting in 
personal appearance, graceful in his elocution, and remarkably suc- 
cessful as a minister of the Gospel. . 

Tn the mixed Churches of this period, the colored members have no 
voice in affairs, unless in the reception and discipline of members of 
their own race. The separate Churches of colored people are 
nominally independent as to their spiritual affairs, choosing their 
own pastors and deacons, granting licenses to preach, administering 
the ordinances and conducting their own discipline. Their property, 
however, is held by white trustees, and the Churches are commonly 
considered “ branch Churches” or “auxiliary” to the white Churches 
from which they have gone forth, and which still sustain general 
advisory or supervisory relations to them. As in the Savannah As- 
sociation, so in many others, “theix Churches with their pastor’s . 
names, uniformly stand on the minutes, according to their seniority 
as to their organization.” 

Under such religious influences, to a considerable extent, a genera- 
tion before the organization of the Home Mission Society, and to a 
greater extent a generation later, the colored Baptists of the country 
would naturally acquire no inconsiderable knowledge of Divine 
things, including the organization and government of a Church of 
Christ, so that when brought forth from the state of slavery into that 
of freedom, they are not altogether heathen, nor devoid of under- 
standing in these matters. 

At the formation of the Home Mission Society, in 1832, the subject 
of special missionary labor among the colored people is not con- 
sidered. It seems to be taken for granted that the missionaries of 
the Society will include them in their ministrations as circumstances 
favor. Hence, in 1843, Dr. Hill states through the public press that 
the missionaries of the Society, in preaching the Gospel, are re- 
stricted by no narrower limits than those contained in the great com- 
mission: that “they deliver their message to every creature within 
their reach—the rich and the poor, the bond and the free.” And 
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he announces with special satisfaction how missionaries Huckins, in 
Texas, and McDonald, in Florida, have labored with much success 
among the colored people. Other missionaries in Georgia, Missouri 
and elsewhere do the same. 

The work of the Society, in this direction, between 1832 and 1862 
—nearly a generation—is limited, however, by reason of circum- 
stances to be related. 

In 1832, the great anti-slavery contest in England culminates in 
the introduction and passage of a bill for the abolition of slavery, 
throughout the wide domains of Great Britain, after 1834. The 
effect of this in America is to strengthen the hands of those who for 
years had been agitating the abolition of slavery here. Up to this 
time it had been regarded asa matter of State legislation. But in 
1833 the Anti-Slavery Association is formed for the purpose of rid- 
ding the land of slavery by constitutional enactments of the general 
government. Discussion waxes warmer on both sides. Religious 
organizations pass resolutions on this subject, touching man’s inalien- 
able rights. The discussion, after lengthened efforts to exclude it, 
enters the Society. 

In 1844, at the annual meeting of the Society, in Philadelphia, the 
subject is introduced for the first time in the form of a resolution by 
Rey. 8S. Adlam, of Me., to the effect that slaveholding should not debar 
a minister from appointment as a missionary of the Society. He 
explains that his resolution is put in a negative form purposely, 
but he and others who are opposed to the appointment of slavehold- 
ing missionaries, want an unequivocal answer to the question. Rev. 
Richard Fuller, of S. C., offers an amendment to the effect that, as 
the constitution of the Society allows auxiliary Societies the right of 
appointment and designation of funds, any action concerning slavery 
or anti-slavery is unconstitutional, as well as unwise; that the Society 
is only an agency to receive and disburse funds committed to it ac- 
cording to the wishes of contributors, and should not meddle with this 
matter. The subject is warmly discussed Friday forenoon, Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday forenoon, when the amendment of Dr. Fuller 
prevails by a vote of 123 to 61. Immediately, Rev. J. S. Maginnis, 
of N. Y., moves the appointment of a committee consisting of three 
from the North, three from the South, and three from the West, 
together with the chairman, “ to take into consideration the subject 
of an amicable dissolution of this Society, or to report such alterations 
in the constitution as will admit of the co-operation of brethren who 
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cherish conflicting views on the subject of slavery.” The names of 
this committee are Hon. Heman Lincoln, of Mass., Chairman; J. L. 
Dagg, Ga.; J. B. Taylor, Va.; W. B. Johnson, S. C.; J. Going, Ohio; 
H. Malcom, Ky.; J. Sherwood, Ill.; P. Church, N. Y.; H. Jackson, 
Mass. ; and, by motion of Dr. Fuller, Nathaniel Colver, of Mass. 

Among the men engaged in the great debate at this meeting we 
find Richard Fuller, J. B. Jeter, Nathaniel Colver, Spencer H. 
Cone, Bartholomew T. Welch. While the latter is speaking in his 
impassioned manner, holding the audience spell-bound, Dr. Fuller 
interrupts him with the question: “ What would you do if you had 
the power ?” 

Instantly fiashes back the reply, in tones that thrill the vast con- 
eregation: “Do? Do? Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, to 
all the inhabitants thereof! That is what I would do!” The long 
and uncontrollable applause following this utterance is significant as 
to the drift of sentiment among the friends of the Society. 

At Providence, in 1845, the majority report of the committee, ap- 
pointed the year before, is adverse to any alteration of the constitu- 
tion or plan of operation. A counter report is brought in by Dr. 
Colver. Both are discussed at the first session. The discussion runs 
on through Tuesday evening. Thursday morning the whole subject 
is referred to a separate committee, consisting of Brethren Maginnis, 
Tucker, Webb, Taylor, of Va., Wayland, Sears, and Duncan. Dr. 
Wayland declines to serve. It is evident that separation is inevitable. 
The special committee submit the following report: 

‘As the existing Society was planted at the North, has its Executive Board 
there, and there received a charter of incorporation, which it seems desirable to 
preserve, and as a separation seems to many minds inevitable, owing to the 
strong views of Churches and individuals against the appointment of slave- 
holders to serve the Society, and as such views prevail principally at the North, 


therefore, in case of such separation, we recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Ist. Resolved, Should such separation among the former friends and patrons 
of the Society be deemed necessary, that the existing charter be retained by 
the Northern and other Churches, which may be willing to act together upon 
the basis of restriction against the appointment of slaveholders. 

2d. Resolved, That the Executive Board be instructed, in such case, to adjust, : 
upon amicable, honorable and liberal principles, whatever claims may be pre- 
sented by brethren who shall feel, upon the separation, unable further to 
co-operate with the Society, or disposed to forma eparate organization at the 
South.” 


After much discussion, the report is adopted. The Society takes 
no action on the appointment of slaveholders, or in any other respect 
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which can be used as a reason for separation; but leaves the respon- 
sibility of separation with those who choose to take the step; it being 
well understood, however, that it will doubtless come, and provision 
being made for the contingency. Hence the separation takes place, 
not as the result of positive action by the Society, but by the logic of 
events. 

Southern brethren withdraw and organize the Southern Baptist 
Convention in 1845. Though an attempt is made in 1846 to engraft 
upon the constitution some anti-slavery restrictions, yet in the cir- 
cumstances, this is felt to be unnecessary. In 1849 Dr. Colver 
secures the appointment of a committee to investigate representa- 
tions “that this Society is in some way fraternally connected with 
American slavery.” This committee, consisting of Drs. Nathaniel 
Colver, John Peck, and Edward Lathrop, after full examination, pre- 
sent a detailed report, the conclusion of which is: 

‘That in so far as your comniittee are able to ascertain there is no relation 


or action of the Society which involves directly or indirectly the countenance 
and fellowship of slavery.” 


So ends the controversy. 

The Board of the Society in 1851, in answer to inquiries whether 
any attention is bestowed upon the colored refugees in Canada, state 
that their Churches and ministers have received aid, and that there 
is no discrimination against them—that the inquiry is never raised 
whether applicants for aid are black or white, bond or free. Direc- 
tions are also given how to send to these needy people, boxes of 
clothing. 

For a few years after the withdrawal of Southern brethren, mission- 
aries of the Society labor in some of the Southern States; but as lines 
become more sharply drawn, on the subject of slavery, little or 
nothing is done therein among either whites or blacks until in the 
fulness of the time Jehovah bursts open the long barred doors, 
letting in light and liberty. 


CHAPTER XV. 


. 


First Work ror THE E'REEDMEN. 


“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Lev. xxv. 10. 


We come to 1861. ‘‘The irrepressible conflict” concerning slavery, 
culminates in the collision of armed forces on the field of battle in 
the States of the South. The middle wall of partition is broken 
down by shot and shell, and, through the breaches, thousands 
of helpless slaves enter the lines of the Union armies. Be- 
tween the firing of the first hostile gun against Fort Sumter, April 
12th, 1861, and the appointment by the Society of the first man to in- 
vestigate the condition of these refugees, Jan. 30th, 1862, nine months 
pass. During these months the prevalent expectation has been that 
the war would “soon be over.” But as the clouds become thicker 
and more portentous, and as men begin to feel that somehow the 
terrific struggle will eventuate in the liberation of the slave, the 
Christians of the North, while freely contributing for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, assume the additional burden of meeting, at least 
in part, the religious necessities of these people who have so long 
looked northward in hope of help. 

Under instructions from the Board, Rev. Howard Osgood visits 
Fortress Monroe and vicinity, and, returning, reports to the Board 
Feb. 27th. The report is referred to the Committee on Missions. 
As the annual meeting of the Society is approaching, the Board de- 
cide to await its instructions. 

Meantime the course of affairs makes plainer the path of duty. 
After much discussion Congress passes a bill for the abolition of 
slavery within the District of Columbia, with compensation to the 
owners. This bill is approved the 16th of April by President Lin- 
coln. Six days before, another bill, approved by the President, pro- 
viding for the gradual abolishment of slavery, with compensation to 
States accepting its terms, was adopted. These things indicate the 
wide opening of the door for Christian effort among the blacks of 
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the South. Thousands flock into the District of Columbia. General 
emancipation, as a “military necessity,” is talked of. 

At the annual meeting of the Society in Providence, May 29th, 
1862, that part of the report of the Board relating to the re-occupa- 
tion of Southern fields is referred to a special committee, consisting 
of Rey. B. T. Welch, N. Y.; Rev. N. Colver, Ill; Rev. G. B. Ide, 
Mass.; Rev. B. P. Byram, R. I.; and W. G. Richardson, Mass. It is 
a noteworthy coincidence that the first two men on this committee 
to whom is entrusted the duty of recommending to the Society a 
policy for the future, are the same who, eighteen years before, were 
in the forefront of the great discussion in Philadelphia. They bring 
in the following report : 

‘““ Whereas, We recognize in the recent abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and in the setting free of thousands of bondmen by the advancement 
of our national armies into the insurgent States, a most impressive indication 
that Divine Providence is about to break the chains of the enslaved millions in 
our land, and thus furnish an unobstructed entrance for the Gospel among 
vast multitudes who have hitherto been shut out from its pure teachings; and 

‘“Whereas, We see in the entire reorganization of the social and religious 
state of the South, which must inevitably follow the successful overthrow of 
the rebellion, the Divine Hand most distinctly and most imperatively beck- 
oning us on to the occupancy of a field broader, more important, more prom- 
ising than has ever yet invited our toils ; therefore : 

“Resolved, That we recommend the Society to take immediate steps to supply 
with Christian instruction, by means of missionaries and teachers, the emanci- 
pated slaves—whether in the District of Columbia or in other places held by 
our forces—and also to inaugurate a system of operations for carrying the Gospel 
alike to free and bond throughout the whole southern section of our country, 
so fast and so far as the progress of our arms, and the restoration of order and 
law shall open the way.” 


The recommendations, after full discussion, are adopted at the 
second session. June 25th, 1862, the Board vote— 
“‘That immediate measures be taken for the occupation by our mission- 


aries of such Southern fields as in the Providence of God may be opened to our 
operations.” 


At the same meeting Rev. Isaac W. Brinkerhoff and Rev. Jona- 
than W. Horton are commissioned to labor among the blacks on the 
island of St. Helena, S. C.; and Sept. 16th Solomon Peck, D.D., for 
many years Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Union, who 
volunteers his services, is commissioned to Beaufort, 8. C. Under 
his ministrations the colored members of the Baptist Church are col- 
lected and hundreds of converts added to their number. For sey- 
eral years, in this locality, through the labors of Dr, Peck and others, 
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great progress is made in the redemption of the people. During the 
winter of 1865-6 the additions to the church number about 500. 
Thousands of the refugees who followed Sherman’s army to the Sea 
Islands are also brought into this great mission field. In 1867 it is 
reported that the church at Beaufort “numbers over 4,000 members, 
and is divided into four branches, each having a preacher who co- 
operates with the pastor.” 
President Lincoln announces Sept. 22, 1862, that he will recom- 
mend to Congress the passage of a bill for the emancipation of slaves 
in all portions of the country that may be in rebellion against the 
Government; the act to go into effect Jan. 1, 1863. This and subse- 
quent events give a new impulse to the purpose and work of the 
Society. The Emancipation Proclamation is issued Jan. 1, 1868. 
Soon thereafter Rev. H. C. Fish, of New Jersey, at the request of 
the Board, proceeds to Washington to inquire into the condition of 
the freed people there. He brings back a gloomy picture of their 
temporal and spiritual condition. He tells of about 15,000 “contra- 
bands” in Washington and Alexandria, often half-clad, lodging in 
shanties, sheds, old slave pens, tents and barracks, seven to fifteen 
persons occupying a room about twelve feet square, men, women, and 
infants crowded together in these close quarters—a sight to make 
one shudder. 

“The distinguishing traits of humanity are nearly effaced. We had, before, 
no idea of how near human beings may approximate to the brutes. Most of 
them have no more self-reliance, or capacity for self-help, than children. They 
have no idea of economy or accumulation. 

“‘TIn some sense these contrabands are very religious people. They are 
excitable, impressible, seemingly devout in a very high degree; and there is, no 
doubt, much real piety among them. But it often has with it a strange inter- 
mixture of ignorance and superstition and downright immorality. The moral 
feelings are benumbed. As to conscience, to use the language of one of the 
superintendents, the whole thing seems rubbed out. They are most relig- 
ious; but it is aroligion entirely destitute of morality! Such is the influence of 
slavery! This is the religion which we have been told the institution fosters ! 

“Helpless, hopeless, friendless, these poor creatures appeal to us most 
loudly for assistance! Nota man in the whole camp to care for their souls! 
Not a teacher to instruct them even in the lowest branches of learning ! 

“Few, if any, missionary fields, as we believe, make a stronger demand 
upon our denomination to-day than that here indicated. Difficult indeed is the 
problem, What are we to do for the freedmen which are being thrown in in- 
creasing numbers upon our hands? One thing is certain, they must not be ne- 
glected. And upon whom else so clearly rest this obligation as upon Northern 
Baptists ?”’ 


The appalling revelation of the condition of the colored people, 
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after more than two hundred years of residence as slaves in the 
most refined section of the South, arouses Christian sympathy and 
effort in their behalf. As the war is still in progress, only a few 
points occupied by the Union forces are open to the Society’s mis- 
sionaries. These find themselves unequal to the task and call for 
assistants to instruct the blacks. 

In September, 1863, the Board adopt and announce their definite 
purpose and policy to send— 

“‘ Assistants to our missionaries in the South, to engage in such instruction 
of the colored people as will enable them to read the Bible and to become self- 
supporting and self-directing churches. The Board will gladly receive all moneys 
contributed and designated for this purpose, and appropriate the same agree- 
ably to the wishes of the donors; the moneys thus designated to be termed the 
FREEDMEN’s Funp.”’ 


As the constitution of the Society allows of the reception and the 
use of designated funds, this action of the Board meets the case and 
answers the question whether the Society could properly take up 
the work of instructing the colored people. Until this time thous- 
ands of dollars from Baptists have gone through other agencies, pro- 
fessing to be undenominational, into work for the freedmen. This 
action of the Board is hailed with great delight throughout .New 
England. At the First Baptist Church in Boston, Oct. 26, a large 
meeting is held, at which each of the New England State Conven- 
tions is requested to appoint a committee of seven, to be called the 
FreepMen’s Commirrer, these committees, acting jointly, to constitute 
a New England Freedmen’s Aid Commission, “to advise and co- 
operate with the Home Mission Board ” in raising funds and sending 
out and recommending suitable persons for assistants in the South. 
Provisional committees are appointed until the conventions meet, 
when regular committees are duly appointed. 

Interest deepens and spreads. Several missionaries and fourteen 
assistants are appointed for the Southern field before April, 1864; 
most of them supported by the New England Commission, which had 
raised nearly $2,000 for this purpose. In 1864 Rev. Asa Prescott and 
Rev. Thomas Hensen with an assistant, are at Norfolk, Va.; Rev. E. T. 
Hiscox, with two assistants, at Alexandria, Va.; Rev. Carlos Swift at 
Washington, N. C.; Rev. J. M. Mace at Washington, D. C.; Rev. Solo- 
mon Peck, with an assistant, at Beaufort, Rev. Andrew Wilkins at Port 
Royal, Rev. W. S. Phillips, with two assistants, at St. Helena, S. C.; 
Rev. J. B. White, Miss.; Rev. Isaac J. Hoile and Rev. H. G. Dewitt, with 
four assistants, at Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. J. T. Westover, at Nashville, 
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Tenn.; Miss J. P. Moore at Island No. 10, Tenn.; Rev. J. W. Horton 
at New Orleans. These all have to endure hardness as good 
soldiers ; their work involving discomforts and privations of no 
ordinary kind. How their hearts become wedded to their high 
calling is shown by the fact that nearly twenty years later some of 
them are still in the service—veterans, victorious ! 

At Port Royal the missionaries meet with much success, but also 
with much opposition from “persons who have labored constantly, 
and by every means in their power, to turn away the colored Bap- 
tists from the Baptist communion, and, if possible, to break up 
their churches.” So aggravating is this procedure, both to the col- 
ored people themselves, to the missionaries, and to the friends of the 
Society, that the Board, in the Annual Report for 1864, remonstrate 
against these measures to alienate from their faith the thousands of 
colored people there, seven-tenths of whom, by profession or by pref- 
erence, are undeniably Baptist. ‘Can any one tell,” say the Board, 
“why these scores of Methodists, Congregationalists, Unitarians and 
Universalists have been thus poured in upon them, and largely at 
the expense of the Government, to disturb their faith, and, if possi- 
ble, to destroy their churches,” and this, too, when other large fields, 
where few colored Baptists are found, are open ? 

The report of the Committee on Work among Freedmen, pre- 
sented in 1864 by Dr. S. Haskell, of Michigan, calls for support of 
denominational agencies, and happily applies to the Freedmen the 
words of Scripture: ; ‘ 

<¢ <7 will leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and poor peopie, and they shall trust 
in the name of the Lord’—afilicted, and therefore objects of sympathy; poor, and 


therefore objects of charity; prepared to trust in the name of the Lord, and there- 
fore encouraging objects of evangelic labor.” 


At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, in 1864, while the country 
is enveloped in thick darkness and men’s hearts almost fail for fear 
of the issue of the great conflict, the Society, in adopting the report 
of the committee on the state of the country (Dr. Ide, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman), takes strong ground to aid and comfort the Gov- 
ernment. The following resolutions, after earnest and patriotic utter- 
ances from several brethren, are unanimously adopted, and _ ordered 
to be communicated to the President and the Secretary of War : 

“While fully believing that it becomes us, as a religious body, to abstain 
from all expression of opinion on questions purely political, we yet cannot but 


feel that, as the representatives of a Society organized for the extension of the 
Gospel in our own country, we should be false to patriotism and to Christianity 
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alike, were w2 to withhold the utterance of our sentiments in reference to the 
fearful life-struggle through which the nation is now passing, and the great 
principles of eternal right and justice which underlie that struggle. There- 
fore, 

“* Resolved, That we regard the rebellion, inaugurated by a portion of the 
Southern States with the design of destroying the Union founded by our 
fathers, and erecting a slave-holding confederacy in its place, as utterly cause- 
less and inexcusable—a crime against civilization, humanity, freedom, and God 
—unparalleled in all the centuries. 

2. That we tender to the President of the United States and to those as- 
sociated with him in the Government, the assurance of our entire confidence and 
of our earnest sympathy with them in their efforts to maintain the integrity of 
the Republic; of our prayers for their success; of our readiness to sustain them 
by the sacrifice of property and life; and of our hearty assent to the policy of 
conquering disunion by the uprooting of slavery—its cause. 

“*3. That we rejoice in the interest manifested by the national authorities 
in the establishment of schools, and the reconstruction of Christian institutions 
throughout the recovered portions of the Southern land, as an evidence of their 
practical recognition of the Gospel as the only sure basis and the best safeguard 
of public peace and prosperity; and that we hereby offer them our most cordial 
thanks for the facilities afforded to our own, as well as to kindred organizations 
in the prosecution of this momentous work. 

“4. That, however prolonged may be the conflict, and whatever it cost, 
our trust in the final triumph of liberty and righteousness remains unshaken; 
and that, equally in defeat as in victory, we hold fast to the conviction that a 
merciful though chastening God will, in His own time, bring forth from the 
carnage and woe of this civil war a brighter, grander future for our country and 
the world.” 


Sublime language for days of dense darkness to the natural eye! 
Dr. Ide, Senator Doolittle, and Hon. A. Hubbell are appointed a com- 
mittee to convey to the President and the Secretary of War these 
resolutions, which service they perform, accompanied by a delegation 
of more than a hundred members of the Society. President Lincoln 
receives them with great cordiality and rephes in fitting terms. 

In January, 1865, the House of Representatives reconsiders the 
joint action of June, 1864, adverse to an amendment of the Consti- 
tution prohibiting slavery in the United States, and by a vote of 119 
to 56 decides to submit the question to the State Legislatures. The 
announcement is received with the wildest enthusiasm, and as ratifi- 
cation by the requisite number of States is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion, the friends of the freedmen gather up their energies for 
the greater work which is sure to follow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Work Amone THE F'REEDMEN—THE New Hra. 


And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book, and the eyes 
of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and out of darkness. The meek also 
shall increase their joy in the Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in the 
Holy One of Israel. Isaiah xxix. 18,19. _ 


Before the meeting of the Society at St. Louis, May 18th, 1865, a new 
day has dawned for America. The Constitutional Convention of 
Missouri, Jan. 11th, votes to abolish slavery, and the shackles fall from 
114,931 slaves. April 9th, Lee surrenders at Appomattox Court 
House. April 14th, occurs the awful tragedy of President Lincoln’s 
assassination. The war is ended. The slave is free. What of the 
future, with its tremendous responsibilities? Nearly four millions of 
freedmen are thrown like waifs on the sea of political strife. They 
are houseless, penniless, without business experience, without capital 
or credit, their social, civil, and religious condition chaotic. How 
to evolve order; how out of the mire of servile degradation to pro- 
duce the lilies of the Christian virtues; how to fit them for citizenship; 
for the duties of Church organization; how to displace superstition 
with truth; how to educate them to read and think for themselves; 
how to provide them with meeting-houses, of which they have but 
few; how to train the ministers, most of whom cannot read a sentence 
in the Scriptures;—these are some of the problems confronting 
American Baptists at the meeting of the Society in 1865. It is 
estimated that at the close of the war, nearly 400,000 of these people 
are Baptists. The South is impoverished. The black man is ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of poverty and politics. 

To the close of the war, the common school system is unknown 
in the South. The door of no schoolhouse opens to the children of 
these emancipated millions. They need the schoolhouse and the 
schoolmaster, the meeting-house and the missionary, in a thousand 
places. How and by whom shall these be provided? Such are the 
questions to be considered at the St. Louis meeting. 

It is a great gathering of six hundred at the Second Baptist Church 
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in that city. Rev. Galusha Anderson, its dauntless pastor, in his in- 
spiring and patriotic address of welcome, says, 


“For many years the black man has been compelled to procure from the 
civil authorities a pass to cross the Mississippi; but, as an evidence of the new 
era on which we have entered, a convention of colored Baptists, coming from 
several States, will assemble in this city next week, and, thank God! they will 
come as you have, without passes, and we shall greet them in the name of our 
common Lord. . . . . When we invited you, we were a slave State, and the 
smoke of battle still hung thick over our borders; but we greet you, thank God! 
amid the dawning light of peace, in free Missouri. The foot of no bondman 
presses the soil of this mighty commonwealth.” 


President M. B. Anderson, of N. Y., in his soul-stirring address as 
President of the Society, characterizing the Society’s work for the 
freedmen as “the great work before us,” says,— 


“Tt has been asked, What will you do with the negro? God does not re- 
quire of us an answer to this. Our questionis, What will we do for the negro? 
God will tell us, when it pleaseth Him, what to do with the negro. Let us do 
our work, and leave the rest to God. Let us organize them into Churches and 
Sunday-schools; teach them to labor, and to make of themselves men in every 
sense. God will do the rest.” 


The time has arrived for the Society to determine its line of oper- 
ation in the South. But embarrassment is occasioned by certain 
other movements in the denomination, looking to the prosecution of 
work among the freedmen. ‘The National Theological Institute,” 
organized at Washington in Dec., 1864, and beginning operations 
early in 1865, issues its circulars and appeals for educational 
and religious efforts among the freedmen, announcing before the 
Society's annual meeting that schools had been planted in several 
places. Still further, “The Freedmen’s Bureau,” organized by the 
government in January, 1865, to the management of which Gen. 
Howard is appointed in May, and which goes into active operation 
during the summer, adds to the doubts of some about the wisdom, 
the expediency, and even the right of the Society to engage extensive- 
ly in educational work for the freedmen, inasmuch as government 
aid is thus to be extended. 

The Annual Report of the Board, prepared by Dr. Backus, has no 
uncertain sound. It tells of $4,978.69 received for the Freedmen’s 
Fund, and of 68 laborers in twelve Southern States; it asserts that 
“on no other Society is so much depending; to no other are there so 
many persons of the same faith looking for sympathy;” and then thus 
announces the purpose of the Board: 
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‘«Constantly has the work grown upon their hands, assuming new interest 
and importance, until, impelled by their own convictions of duty and the public 
sympathy in this direction, they have resolved to enter upon an enlarged and 
more comprehensive plan for its prosecution; and do now most earnestly call 
upon Baptist pastors and churches through the North to aid them in this under- 
taking. They look upon this claim as special and urgent. They feel impelled 
to a cultivation of this field at this unparalleled crisis, not only by the dictates 
of humanity and a common Christian philanthropy, but also from the fact that 
avery large portion of the colored people of the South are Baptists in their 
Church relations, or their religious preferences, for which reason the Society 
can work among them with more acceptance and with more success than any 
other organized agency.” 


Following the report, the committee on the state of the country 
bring in a series of resolutions, the last of which expresses the 
opinion that it is— 


‘Both the undeniable right of the class referred to, and the indispensable 
condition of an assured peace, and of the highest prosperity of the country, 
that they be invested with the elective franchise, and with all the privileges of 
whatever kind that belong to American citizenship.” 


These resolutions, “unanimously adopted,” place the Society in 
the front rank of those toiling for the elevation of the freedmen. 

A protracted discussion, however, ensues on the following resolu- 
tions, which are finally adopted: 


“* Resolved, That the Society will expect of its Executive Board, that, un- 
deterred by any impracticable strict construction, they should feel themselves 
bound to carry into effect, in all wise and feasible ways, the evangelization of 
the freedmen, and to aid them in the erection or procurement of Church 
and school edifices, when requisite. 

‘Resolved, That the Society will expect of all churches and associations con- 
nected with it, a vigorous and hearty co-operation not only in raising the funds 
needed in the present exigency, but also in commending to the Board for em- 
ployment, such fitting instruments—preachers, colporteurs and teachers, male 
and female—as they know to be well qualified and faithful.” 


With the adoption of these resolutions the Society stands com- 
mitted to a broader, more comprehensive policy. Most pronounced 
are its utterances as expressed in the report of the committee on 
work in the South. 


“We should devoutly recognize in these upheavals of society the hand of 
God, and be swift to follow in the track of his majestic providences. We ought 
to bend every energy and employ every available resource in giving the Gospel 
in its fullness to all the recently slaveholding States, with no truth which per- 
tains to either God or man mutilated or repressed.”’ 


The work in the South must be prosecuted by men “ emphatically 
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loyal to good government and to God, and who feel the strongest 
and tenderest sympathy with downtrodden humanity;” men con- 
cerning whom there is “the most abundant and undoubted proof 
that they are opposed to every form of oppression;” men “who have 
unyielding endurance, and are willing to suffer, if need be, with that 
Saviour whose glory they shall finally share.” 

The action is hailed with general satisfaction at the North; and 
when on the 18th of December, 1865, President Johnson officially 
‘announces that a majority of the States have ratified the constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery, and thus the door of access to 
the colored people swings wide open, the Baptists of the North enter 
to prosecute the work on a broader and more substantial basis. 

The methods of the Society contemplate three things: General mis- 
sionary work in winning men to Christ and gathering them into 
churches; secular education to enable the people to read the Bible; 
the education of ministers through ministers’ classes at central 
points. Neary every missionary devotes a part of his time regularly 
to the instruction of the colored ministers and people. Among these 
we find Prof. H. J. Ripley, at Savannah, Ga.; Dr. Solomon Peck, 
at Beaufort, N. C.; Rev. H. L. Wayland, at Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. D. W. 
Phillips, at Knoxville, Tenn., and others elsewhere; while in the schools 
are gathered over 4,000 pupils, eager to learn, and the most recep- 
tive, most plastic people God ever gave His Church to fashion for 
Himself. Thirty-five missionaries, with sixty-two assistant mission- 
aries are reported as laboring exclusively among the freedmen dur- 
ing 1865-6. Designated funds for the freedmen come into the 
Treasury to the amount of $21,386.26, while $40,000 are expended 
during the same year. The Board feel authorized in drawing thus 
largely on general receipts, under the instructions of the Society in 
1865. 

But some are not content that the Society shall do this work of 
Christian education, questioning whether it is fully warranted by the 
constitution, and alleging that the diversion of funds will seriously 
cripple Western missionary operations. On the other hand it is held 
that this is, indeed, missionary work of the highest order, and 
there is no fear that Western missions will suffer in consequence of 
it. 

Early in 1866 a committee of the National Theological Institute, 
a charter having been obtained from Congress, ask of the Board of the 
Society a conference in regard to calling a general convention to deter- 
mine whether the Society or a distinct organization, like the “In- 
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stitute,” shall conduct the work of Christian education for the colored 
people. The conference takes place in April, resulting in an under- 
standing that the Society at its coming meeting should afford oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of the question, and “that the denomi- 
nation generally be invited to be present and participate in the con- 
ference.” 

The meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, in May, 1866, is large 
and influential. The discussion on the questions whether the Society 
shall go on with the establishment of schools, and provide for the 
purchase of property and raising and controlling the necessary funds 
by a supervisory committee, runs through three sessions. Finally, 
after the discussion and rejection of many resolutions, amendments, 
and substitutes, the following, offered by Dr. Hiscox, of N. Y., is 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote: 


‘* Resolved, That the Board of this Society be instructed to continue their 
work among the freedmen, with such increased efficiency as the means placed 
at their disposal will allow; giving such especial attention to the religious educa- 
tion of the colored preachers as in their discretion the circumstances of the case 
demand and their means will permit.” 

This disposition of a question so important, a question in which the 
denomination had felt so deep an interest, is greeted with satisfaction, 
the vast audience arising and singing: “The morning light is 
breaking.” The leaders of the new Society, finding a large majority 
of the denomination in favor of prosecuting this work through the 
Home Mission Society, cheerfully and gracefully resign their offices, 
bowing to the will of their brethren, determined that the denomina- 
tion should not be divided by their agency. 

The Society instructs the Board in its discretion to appoint two 
additional Secretaries, in order that the work at the West and South 
may receive proper attention. 

Karly in 1867 Rev. J. B. Simmons, of Philadelphia, is elected an 
additional Secretary, and enters on his duties April 15th, it being 
understood that his attention will be given conjointly with Dr. 
Backus, to the Society’s work at large. 

But, tothe surprise of many, the ‘‘ Institute ” is reorganized by some 
of its friends, who do not concede that the action above referred to 
necessarily carries with it the dissolution of the organization. The 
headquarters of the Institute are transferred to Boston. Many eminent, 
and excellent men still hold to it. Its annual meeting in 1867, when 
Rey. J. D. Fulton is chosen president, appoints a committee to confer 
with a similar committee that may be appointed by the Home Mission 
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Society at the Chicago meeting, “in regard to the work in which we 
are engaged.” Schools are reported under Dr. Turney, at Washing- 
ton, Alexandria, Williamsburg, and Lynchburg; under Dr. Colver at 
Richmond and Petersburg. Receipts for the year are $18,000 in 
cash and $3,000 in clothing, books, Xe. 

The Society, however, resting on the action of the previous year, and 
seeing no good to follow the reopening of discussion, decides adversely 
to the conference, and adopts resolutions supporting the Board,— 


“Tn carrying on and extending that portion of their work which has already 
given instruction to more than three hundred colored brethren engaged in the 
ministry or having it in view, as equally demanded by the exigencies of the 
Society, whose great object is to promote the preaching of the Gospel in every 
part of the land;” and also ‘‘bidding God-speed to any similar or affiliated in- 
stitution having in view the same or kindred objects.” 

In adopting the report of the Board, the Society, not relin- 
quishing common school instruction, yet recognizing the influence of 
the preachers as leaders, perceive that if the youth are educated while 
the preachers are neglected, the former, from their higher intellectual 
plane, will look down on the latter; and these, in consequence, will lose 
much of their influence over the educated youth, who will drift into 
immorality and infidelity. Hence it is declared that “the most 
direct, accessible, and effective way of teaching the mass of the 
colored people is by educating the colored ministry.” It is further 
declared that the irregular instruction imparted by missionaries, 
while important, is inadequate; and that established institutions are 
demanded. 

To this end efforts are at once directed. In Washington, D. C., 
and in Nashville, Tenn., before April, 1867, grounds and buildings 
are procured valued at $10,000; good accommodations are obtained 
for Dr. Chaplin’s school, at New Orleans, La. ; while at Raleigh, 
Richmond, Alexandria, Culpepper, Fredericksburg, Williamsburg, 
Petersburg, Murfreesboro, Albany, and Ashland, other schools are in 
operation, some of them with a view to permanency. Over three 
hundred preachers receive instruction. Ministers’ and deacons’ “In- 
stitutes” are also held. Fifty-nine teachers are employed in day 
schools for the education of colored youth. Assisted by advanced 
scholars they give instruction to 6,136 pupils. Positive Christian 
influence and teaching prevail in the schools. Many are converted. 
A vast amount of missionary labor is performed by these teachers in 
the communities where schools are located. As to purely missionary 
work, the report of 1867 says,— 
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“Fifty ordained ministers,or about one-sixth of the whole number em- 
ployed by the Society during the year, have been commissioned to labor ex- 
clusively for the colored people. Thirty of them were colored preachers, and 
have devoted themselves to the work of the Lord in important cities and districts 
in the Southern States. We have aided ninety-seven colored Baptist Churches, 
by partially or wholly supporting their pastors, or by helping them to secure 
meeting-houses.”’ 


For the work nearly $37,000 have been received. The denomina- 
tion rallies around the Society which at the meeting in 1867, with 
a settled policy and with additional Corresponding Secretaries, pro- 
ceeds to grander undertakings. 

Inasmuch as the whole work of secular and religious education, 
for both old and young, cannot be carried on by the Society, and 
also as a result of the policy above mentioned, the Board in 1868 re- 
port that,— 

‘““We have sustained schools and teachers for the education of colored 


children only so far as special provisions for their support have been made, 
apart from our general fund.” 


A similar statement is again made in 1869. In 1869-1870, 
3,720 colored pupils are reported in week-day schools and classes 
taught by the Society’s missionaries, in 1870-71, 2,768. But from this 
time forward secular or day school instruction receives less and less 
attention, efforts being concentrated on higher schools for the 
education of preachers and teachers. 

But not yet is the Society left in undisputed possession of the 
field. “The National Theological Institute” is rent in twain in 
1868 by the course of some in Washington and vicinity, who seek its 
control. The regular organization with headquarters at Boston 
thereupon ask a conference with the Society about the Southern 
work. After several resolutions have been introduced, the whole 
subject, with documents relating thereto, is referred toa committee 
of seven, to propose some plan of adjustment and to report in 1869. 
This Committee, consisting of S. R. Mason, D.D., Mass.; Wm. Hague, 
D:D... Mass... .D, Anderson, -D.D, N.Y J. D.. Fulton. De 
Mass.; Nathan Bishop, LL.D., N. Y.; S. Peck, D.D., Mass.; Thos. 
Armitage, D.D., N.Y.; report in 1869, recommending the Society— 

‘To organize a special department in its Board and to elect a Secretary for 
the prosecution of this work; and that the Secretary so elected shall transact the 
business of the department at the rooms in New York, and devote all his time 


and energies to this new department, under the direction of the Board; ” 
‘‘That hereafter, in electing members of the Board, three brethren shall be 
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chosen from Boston and vicinity, with special reference to service on a stand- 
ing committee of five, to be appointed by the Board; and that said committee 
meet as often as they may deem necessary and report to the Board, at least once 
in three months, all measures that relate to the working of this department.” 


This action satisfies all parties, making, as it does, definite provision 
for the education of preachers, and the decision is accepted as final. 
The Board of Managers now transfer the work of the Institute to the 
Home Mission Society, which adopts as its own the schools and 
teachers; and in 1870 resolutions are introduced in the Society’s 
meeting at Philadelphia to petition Congress to annul and declare 
void the charter of “The National Theological Institute and Univer- 
sity,” on the ground that Wayland Seminary makes adequate pro- 
vision for the education of preachers and teachers, at Washington, and 
that it is the wish of the denomination that the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society should do this work. The resolutions are referred 
to a committee including some of the officers of the Institute. They 
report in favor of the measure and the appointment of a committee 
of three tolay the matter before Congress. The report is adopted unan- 
imously; and Drs. J. B. Simmons, J. D. Fulton, and G. W. Samson 
are constituted the committee, who successfully perform this service. 
So, after four years, peace and unity are reached, and the Home 
Mission Society, eight years from the beginning of this work, becomes 
the sole recognized agency of Baptists for its prosecution. 


26 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tar FReepMEN : THE Work ESTABLISHED. 


“The work of our hands establish Thou it.”-—Ps. xe. 17. 


From 1869, when ‘‘ The National Theological Institute and Uni- 
versity” surrenders its interests to the Society, and when Dr. 
Simmons is appointed Secretary for the Southern field, the work 
of the Society among the Freedmen may be regarded as established. 
At this date, the higher schools planted and supported by the So- 
ciety are Wayland Seminary, at Washington, D. C.; the Normal and 
Theological School, at Nashville, Tenn.; a Theological School, at New 
Orleans, La.; and a Normaland Theological School at Raleigh, N. C. 
The three schools of the “Institute and University,” at Richmond, 
Va., at St. Helena, 8. C., and at Augusta, Ga., are adopted, making 
seven institutions in 1869 under the Society’s care, nearly all of 
these occupying rented buildings. The business of securing proper 
and permanent accommodations for them is at once vigorously begun. 
The history of progress in this respect from 1869 to 1882, is as fol- 
lows: The purchase of a site for Shaw University in 1870, at a cost. 
of $15,000; the Richmond Institute property in 1870 at a cost of 
$10,000; a site for Wayland Seminary in 1871, at a cost of $3,375 ; 
property for Benedict Institute in 1870, at a cost of $16,000; the 
Shaw building at Raleigh begun in 1871, completed in 1872 ata cost. 
of $15,000; the grounds and building of Leland University from 
1870-1874, at a cost of about $70,000; the new building for Wayland 
Seminary in 1874, at a cost of about $25,000; the new site for Nash- 
ville Institute in 1874, costing, including buildings, $30,000 ; and 
in 1876 a new building, costing $45,000 ; the Estey building for 
girls at Raleigh in 1874, costing nearly $25,000; the Natchez 
school property in 1877, at a cost of $5,000, and. nearly $12,000 
additional for repairs and improvements; the chapel and dining 
hall, at Shaw University in 1879, at a cost of $6,000; the transfer 
of the Augusta school to Atlanta, and the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a building, at a cost of $12,500; the purchase of 
anew site in 1880 for Richmond Institute, for $5,000; the erection 
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of a girl’s dormitory and a dining hall at Benedict Institute in 1881, 
costing $7,500; the property and new building for Bishop College, 
Texas, in 1881, at a cost of $23,000; the erection of the Medical Dor- 
mitory at Shaw University in 1881, costing $5,000; also the erection 
of the medical school building and laboratory in 1882, at a cost of 
about $12,000; the addition of the girl’s dormitory to Wayland Sem- 
inary in 1882, at a cost of $13,000; a girl’s dormitory in process of 
erection at Leland University in 1882, to cost $16,000; in 1882, a new 
site at Jackson, Miss., to which the school at Natchez is to be trans- 
ferred, costing $5,000; also in 1882, a new site with buildings, for the’ 
Atlanta school, at a cost of $17,500. The total is about $400,000. 

In some instances the value of the property is much above its cost, 
either on account of the advantageous rates at which it was secured, 
the rise in value, or the economy of construction, as at Raleigh, 
where buildings have been erected at about half the ordinary cost, 
by reason of the personal attention of the president to their con- 
struction. 

To get the total amount expended upon school properties, we must 
add what has been paid for improvements, for house and school fur- 
niture, for apparatus, repairs, insurance, and incidental expenses. 
Though the precise figures cannot be stated, the aggregate, in round 
numbers is about $450,000. ; 

The most of this has been given by generous individuals whose 
offerings have been thus designated for these purposes. Hence, a 
comparatively small proportion of the expense has fallen upon the 
general treasury of the Society. About $75,000 given to Shaw 
University and Leland University, did not pass directly through 
the Society’s treasury. 

From the Freedmen’s Bureau also some assistance was received; 
though, in several instances, promises of aid from this quarter were 
not fulfilled, so that both the Society and individuals who had as- 
sumed obligations in expectation of their fulfillment, became seriously 
burdened and embarrassed. The extent of aid from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau has been about $31,500, as follows: In 1867, the erection of 
a building for Wayland Seminary, valued at $1,500; in 1868, 
$2,500, appropriated to the school at Raleigh; in 1870, $10,000 for the 
purchase of the school property at Richmond; and toward the prop- 
erty and buildings of Leland University, $17,500—$7,500 less than 
promised on conditions that were fulfilled. 

In addition to the schools just mentioned, the Society in 1880 
adopts the Normal and Theological School established by the colored 
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people at Selma, Ala., in 1879 ; also in 1880, opens the school at Live 
Oak, Florida; also in 1881, adopts the Kentucky Normal and Theolog- 
ical Institute, started in 1879 by the colored people at Louisville, Ky. 

In 1878 the Society's attention is directed to the deplorable 
condition of the freedmen in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations in 
the Indian Territory. These colored people, formerly slaves of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, when set free were not adopted by 
these nations and given rights of home or protection of the law. In 
their anomalous condition, the United States Government for a time 
gave them aid and school privileges. But with changes in the In- 
dian Department in 1878, it was announced that these would be 
discontinued. As this juncture, through the intervention of the 
Board, and chiefly at Dr. Cutting’s urgent request, the Government 
enters into contract with the Society for the maintenance of six com- 
mon schools, the Society becoming responsible for the selection of 
suitable teachers and for the management of the schools; the Gov- 
ernment, through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, appropriating 
$3,000 for salaries and school supplies. This arrangement still con- 
tinues, with a small increase in the appropriation, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of the schools. 

With the exception of these common schools in the Indian Terri- 
tory, the Society, since 1874, has confined its educational efforts 
among the colored people almost wholly to the support of higher 
institutions. 

The growth of this latter work and its present proportions are 
shown by the subjoined table: 
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The schools wholly under control of the Suciety are Wayland 
Seminary, Benedict Institute, Nashville Institute, Natchez Seminary, 
Bishop College. The others are incorporated institutions, a majority 
or a large proportion of the Board of Trustees, however, being mem- 
bers of the Society or of its Board. During the five years ending 
March 31st, 1874, the period of Dr. Simmons’ special attention to 
the Southern department, the receipts of the Society for work among 
the freedmen amount to $256,916. The Board in 1871 report: 
“Seven schools have grounds and buildings paid for and valued at 
an ageregate of $130,000, all of which, except about $15,000 worth, 
was secured to the Society during the year 1870.” 

In 1873 the Freedmen’s Fund as a separate account is discon- 
tinued, all contributions to go into the general fund, which is to be 
drawn upon for this work as may be needed and as justice to the 
general missionary work may allow. At the same time donors have 
the privilege of designating their offerings, and such designation is 
respected by the Board. 

Partly in view of the important financial trust committed to the 
Society in connection with this educational work, and to meet any 
legal difficulties that might arise, an amendment to the charter is 
secured in 1877, whereby it is made— 

‘* Lawful for this corporation to establish and maintain schools in connec- 
tion with its missionary work among the colored population of the United 
States, now generally known as Freedmen, and also among the Indians of 
North America, and for that purpose to take and hold necessary real estate, and — 
to receive, accumulate, and hold in trust endowment funds for the support of 
such schools, provided that the annual income of real estate and endowment 
funds for the use and maintenance of such schools shall not exceed fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 


At the meeting in Washington, in 1874, on the report of a com- 
mittee of five appointed the previous year to see whether the ex- 
penses of adminstration could not be lessened without detriment to 
its interests, the Society merges the supervision of missions and that 
of education among the freedmen, and elects but one Secretary for 
this service. They say: 

«There seemed to be, at one time, a necessity for this arrangement [two 
Secretaries], but your committee are unanimously of the opinion that such 
necessity does not now exist, and that the whole work of the Society in these 
two departments could be effectually managed by one competent man, having 
the help of such clerical assistance as might, from time to time, be found to be 
needful.” 


Dr. Nathan Bishop is elected Corresponding Secretary on the 
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basis of this recommendation. During this year and a few years fol- 
lowing, the Society, crippled in resources by the “hard times,” is 
able merely to sustain what schools have been established, without 
attem»ting enlargement. 

The decision to discontinue the Secretaryship for the Southern 
Department is not acceptable to some, particularly to members of the 
“National Theological Institute,’ represented by Dr. Fulton, who, 
in 1875, endeavor to secure the reappointment of a secretary for this 
work. The proposition is tabled but renewed in 1878. The 
whole matter being referred to a special committee, consisting of 
Drs. J. D. Fulton, A. P. Mason, D. G. Corey, J. B. Thomas, and E, 
Lathrop, they “recommend that a General Superintendent of our 
missions to Freedmen be forthwith appointed by the Board.” 
The recommendation is adopted by the Society, and the Board, after 
much attention to the subject, Feb. 1, 1879, appoint Rev. S. W. 
Marston, D.D., Superintendent of Missions in the South. The new 
Superintendent soon enters the field, and, acting on the conviction, 
shared by the Board, that the most effective missionary work for the 
masses, can aud: must be done through their religious leaders, he 
devotes his time and attention chiefly to holding Ministers and Dea- 
cons’ Institutes; in which instruction in theology, in church order, 
and in the Christian life is imparted. 

Early in 1881, the Board reorganize the Southern work, so that 
missionary effort shall be conducted chiefly in co-operation with 
conventions of colored Baptists, or white Baptists ; while the 
president of the schools shali devote attention each year to the hold- 
ing of institutes. The plan is regarded more economical, and in 
many ways more beneficial than that of having one superintendent. 
Moreover, as the colored: people of the South become more intel- 
ligent, better organized, and more able to cultivate their own field, 
the services of a “superintendent of missions” are not as necessary 
as twenty or even ten years earlier. Hence, the labors of Dr. Mars- 
ton, in this position, terminate in the summer of 1882, when the 
Board appoint him District Secretary for the Southwest. Never- 
theless, missionary support is not by any means withdrawn from the 
Southern field. 

After twenty years, the educational work attains proportions, and 
assumes an importance, imperatively demanding the constant and 
careful oversight of an experienced educator. This becomes all the 
more necessary, on account of the unprecedented magnitude of the 
Society’s operations, allowing the Corresponding Secretary neither 
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the time to visit the schools nor to investigate minutely their con- 
dition. Hence, in May, 1882, Hon. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., an 
educator of long and varied experience, and of conceded ability and 
qualifications for the position, is appointed by the Board superintend- 
ent of education, the action being approved by the Society. Accept- 
ing, he at once engages in the service with great zeal, and with 
much profit to the institutions. 

Some general facts about the schools are in place here. 

The twelve institutions, founded or fostered by the Society, are 
open to both sexes and to all classes, white or black. With improved 
accommodations, the co-education of the young men and young 
women is carried on most satisfactorily. Educated Christian women, 
as pastors’ wives, as mothers, in the home, in the church, particularly 
as teachers in the Sunday-school and in common schools, as well as in 
society at large, are so important a factor in the elevation of a peo- 
ple, that to exclude young women from the privileges of these insti- 
tutions, would be a policy short-sighted and suicidal. 

In most of the schools are one or more colored teachers. Some of 
these take high rank as instructors. The appointment of teachers 
is dependent not on color, but on competency. 

Instruction is adapted to the needs of the pupils. Special atten- 
tion is given to the Normal School course. <A well qualified Chris- 
tian teacher for the common school is, as facts show, a great power 
for good in the community,—second only to the educated preacher 
of the Gospel. In numerous instances these teachers have gone 
forth imbued with the missionary spirit, holding prayer meetings, or- 
ganizing Sunday-schools, and proving instrumental in leading many to 
Christ, in connection with their secular work of instruction. 

The industrial branches are taught in several schools, and are to 
be introduced into all, as means and conveniences will admit. In the 
support of teachers, the Society acknowledges the valuable aid and 
co-operation of the Women’s Home Mission Societies of New Eng- 
land and of Michigan; and in the department of industrial and 
domestic education of the young women, the aid of the Women’s 
Home Mission Society located at Chicago. At Shaw University is a 
medical school, established and supported without aid from the 
Society, but fully endorsed by the Society. Itis an important de- 
partment of the education demanded by the colored people. 

The great aim in establishing these schools, viz., the education of 
Baptist ministers for the colored churches here, and the training of 
missionaries for Africa, is kept uppermost. 
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Regular courses of study are prescribed for those whose time, 
means, and talents enable them to pursue these with advantage. 
For others who can remain but a few months, studies adapted to their 
wants are selected. But few, comparatively, can pursue consecutive- 
ly a three or four years’ course of study. ‘The majority of the pupils 
must labor until the winter holidays, and leave by April for summer 
employment. In some of the schools, provision is made each year 
for about two months’ gratuitous instruction of the older and settled 
pastors, who have not enjoyed the advantages of an education. As 
a rule, persons under fourteen years of age are not received. 

The schools have need of better apparatus for instruction. All 
have a magic lantern, a microscope, several electrical machines, and 
other things to illustrate facts in natural philosophy. Beginnings 
have been made in geological cabinets. A few schools have libraries, 
good, as far as they go; none, however, are well equipped. Men- 
tion should be made in this connection of the long continued and 
valuable donations of school and library books, as well as Bibles and 
hymn books from Smith Sheldon, Esq., of New York, and through 
his agency. 

Great stress is laid on the formation of right moral character in the 
students. Every morning for half an hour or longer, the Word of 
God is read, explained, and applied, to the assembled school. Bible 
classes on Sunday, weekly prayer meetings and personal labors of 
teachers enter into the sum ofinfluences to build up moral character. 
These institutions, established in Christian prayer, maintained by 
consecrated Christian offerings, watched over by a Christian Society, 
and conducted by Christian teachers, are truly missionary in their 
aim and character, as the work done therein, and the fruit gathered 
therefrom, and the influences they set in operation, abundantly tes- 
tify. 

It is a narrow conception of missionary effort to suppose that it 
consists merely in inducing men to accept Christ as their Saviour and 
their Lord. It isjust as essential a part of such service that those 
converted be built up in the faith and instructed in methods of Chris- 
tian labor. Paul, when on his visits “ confirming the Churches,” or in 
epistles instructing Timothy how to conduct himself, and how men 
“should behave themselves in the Church of God;” Aquila and 
Priscilla, instructing Apollos, the preacher, more perfectly in divine 
things; were performing missionary work unquestionably as impor- 
tant as when they declared to the unconverted the simple truths 
necessary to salvation. The great commission of Christ to His 
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disciples embraced not only the duty of making disciples, but also 
of teaching them what He had commanded. Some are called to be 
teaching missionaries, as others to be preaching missionaries. Our 
Lord Himself was the great “Teacher, sent from God ;” and Chris- 
tian institutions, like those for the colored people, planted in the 
midst of ignorance, error, superstition, and unrighteousness, are 
but combinations of Christian forces both to mold character and to 
sharpen the intellectual powers of students, that they may more 
clearly apprehend and more forcibly declare the great truths of the 
Christian system. 

In point of fact the teachers, as a rule, are impressed with 
their Christian responsibility to bring the unconverted to Christ, and 
to impart clear views of truth to those professing conversion. 
Through their personal efforts with pupils, in prayer meetings, in 
Sunday-schools, in general religious visitation, thousands have been 
won to the Saviour and received impulses that have borne them for- 
ward and upward throughout their lives. Students going forth from 
such a religious atmosphere have become a savor of life unto life in 
their respective churches and communities, often gathering large 
numbers of intelligent converts; and in the institutions, by means of 
missionary societies, the missionary spirit for the evangelization of 
Africa is fostered, so that young women and young men are offering 
themselves for service in Africa, and the sympathies, the prayers and 
the contributions of the freedmen are being evoked for their pagan 
kin across the sea. When the time comes to give to the world the 
record of Christian devotion, self-denial, patient endurance in well- 
doing, notwithstanding the reproaches, the scorn, the epithets, the 
opposition, the social ostracism which many of these Christian teach- 
ers for years endured, sometimes from their own professed Christian 
brethren in the South, then only will their faithful efforts be ap- 
preciated, then also will it be conceded that they went to their work 
and continued in it animated by the spirit of Christ. 

Competent and emphatic is the testimony of Dr. Gregory: 


<‘T doubt if any mission field can show such self-sacrificing devotion as your 
teachers are exhibiting in every school I have visited. As a simple preaching 
agency, these schools equal any missionary work you are doing. As a means of 
preaching the Gospel, they would demand support entirely independent of their 
educational work.” 


While, however, these schools are positively Christian in character 
and aim, they are not in any sense sectarian. That is to say, stu- 
dents are not required to subscribe to any sectarian tenets as a con- 
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dition of entrance, nor is their liberty of worship abridged, nor is 
special effort made to proselyte from other faiths. In the normal, 
the academic, as well as in the college courses, there is no more 
teaching of denominational views than in academies and colleges at 
_the North. In the theological departments, however, the beliefs of 
Baptists are clearly taught. Students of all beliefs and of no beliefs, 
therefore, are welcomed tothese schools. The wisdom of opening the 
doors to the latter class is shown in the fact that frequently during a 
series of years, from one hundred to two hundred conversions have 
occurred among the students; a great thing for the kingdom of our 
Lord, when we consider that these are among the most enlightened 
and progressive of their people. 

Beneficiary aid is given with much care. Self-help is encouraged 
and cultivated to the greatest possible extent. Few students can 
earn and save enough during their vacations to support them during 
the year. This is especially true of the young women. Very few, 
indeed, have parents able to support them in school, as white 
parents in the north support their children. That they help them- 
selves, as they can, 1s shown by the fact that, for the year 1882, stu- 
dents paid for board and tuition $21,641.89. Yet this is not a full 
showing, inasmuch as in some schools there are neither dormitories 
nor boarding departments. Tuition is ordinarily one dollar per month, 
and the price of board and incidentals about eight dollars per month. 
The Society renders aid to beneficiaries very sparingly ; as a rule 
devoting to this purpose only contributions thus designated. The 
Colonization Society, for a few years, has yiven several hundred dol- 
lars annually for the support of students looking to Africa as their 
future field of labor. Generous individuals have given through the 
Society the fifty or seventy-five dollars necessary to take a wor- 
thy student for the ministry through his studies for the year. The 
Women’s Home Mission Societies of New England and Michigan 
Lave devoted considerable attention to the education of young wo- 
men, by furnishing support for a considerable number. 

The expense for the support of instruction increases, of course, 
with the growth and the grade of the schools. In 1879-80 the amount 
was $24,716.72; in 1880-81, $32,414.19; in 1881-2, $39,965.22. 
During the latter year, in the twelve schools, the number of teachers 
was 78, and of pupils 2,329. 

The pressing question is how to maintain the efficiency of these 
Institutions. No higher institution at the North lives on the tuition 
fees of its students. Much less can’ an institution among the poor 
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colored people thus live. These schools cannot depend for support on 
the uncertain and fluctuating benevolence of the churches. The 
Society cannot spare the means to put them on a proper footing. 
Endowments are as indispensable to their success as to the success of 
any other institutions. It is endowment—or languishing existence, 
inefficient work, and finally death. Hence, in 1870, the Society ap- 
proves the attempt to raise $500,000 as a permanent fund, the income 
of this “to be expended in grounds, buildings, endowments of pro- 
fessorships and scholarships, and in the purchase of libraries and ap- 
paratus.” The importance of such afund is insisted upon year after 
year. But the annual tax upon the benevolent for new buildings and 
for general school purposes is so great that few give for endowments. 
Nevertheless, with wise foresight, some thus give, and small endow- 
ments are secured to several of the schools. For particulars the reader 
is referred to sketches of these institutions. The total amount of en- 
dowment, held either by the Society or by Boards of Trustees, in 
1882, is $61,000. Other denominations, with not a tithe of our ad- 
herents among the colored people, are receiving large endowments 
for their institutions, thereby holding out superior inducements to 
the best students, who not unfrequently are lost to us, to whom they 
denominationally belonged. Divine Providence is saying to Baptists, 
in this work for the colored people, ‘‘ Hold fast that thou hast, that 
no man take thy crown.” 

In summing up what has been done by the Society for the colored 
people, we may arrange it under three heads: (1), General mission- 
ary work; (2), Ministers’ Institutes; (3), Educational work proper. 

1. From 1862, for many years the Society devoted special attention 
to sending ministers from the North to preach the Gospel to the 
people who were without suitable pastors of their own, and to or- 
ganize churches and Sunday-schools. Approved colored ministers 
were also supported, either as general missionaries or local pastors. 
Thus, in 1865-6, twenty-five white and ten colored missionaries were 
appointed; the next year fifty ordained preachers, one-half of whom 
were colored; for several years following, about the same number; 
and since 1873, when students were no longer appointed for service 
during vacations, about twenty annually, nearly all of them colored 
men. An average of about thirty appointments annually for the last 
eighteen years, represents the work done in this particular direction. 

But in the missionary summary should also be included the labors 
of about fifty “assistant missionaries” or teachers, for several years, 
who also, as we have shown, have performed an untold amount of 
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religious labor among’ the people. It is estimated that not less than 
fifteen hundred years’ missionary labor has been given to the South- 
ern field since 1862. 

2. Ministers’ Institutes have been a constant and important fea- 
ture in the Society’s operations. All ordained missionaries for many 
years after 1862, were instructed to make a specialty of giving re- 
ligious instruction to classes of colored ministers, who often met at 
night for this purpose. Large numbers were thus enlightened. 

Then able men were appointed to devote themselves mainly to this 
work; among whom were Dr. Ripley, Dr. Marsena Stone, who labored 
three years throughout the South; Dr. J. W. Parker, Dr. S. W. Mars- 
ton, and others for shorter periods. Some idea may be obtained of 
the numbers thus influenced, from a summary of Dr. Marston’s work 
for two years, in which he states that 1527 ministers and 696 
deacons were in attendance at the institutes held by him. 

More recently, this kind of work has been done to an extent 
about equal to the labors of one man, all the time, by the presidents 
of the schools in the several States. Thousands have thus been 
benefited. 

3. The Educational work makes the largest statistical showing. 
Upon this the chief stress has been placed. The great aim in the 
appointment of missionary assistants or teachers, in the early stages 
of work for the freedmen, was to teach the people, old and young, 
how to read, so that God’s Book might no longer be a sealed volume 
to them. And for this end, all ages and classes eagerly applied 
themselves to study. Many thousands were thus reached and wrought 
upon by Christian teachers in the common or day schools that were 
conducted to a greater or less extent for about ten years. 

In the higher institutions of learning, it is estimated that quite 
six thousand different persons have been in attendance, of whom 
about twelve hundred have had the ministry in view, or were already 
preachers of the Gospel. 

The mind of man cannot compute the sum total of intellectual and 
moral influence directly exerted by these various agencies, much less 
the influence of these enlightened pupils upon the people to whom 
they returned. 

The total expenditure by the Baptists of the North for the pros- 
ecution of the work for the colored people during the past twenty 
years cannot be exactly stated, as no inconsiderable sums have gone 
through private channels. The amount expended by the Society, for 
all purposes mentioned, is about $900,000. 
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The whole amount, from all Baptist sources, may be put down at 
upwards of $1,000,000. : 

What are some of the fruits? The remarkable growth in numbers, 
intelligence, and efficiency of the colored Baptists of the South. 
We recognize, of course, the fact that other benevolent organizations 
have contributed their share to the general results, also that the im- 
proved educational system of the Southern States is a factor to be 
considered. 

From about 350,000 or 400,000, in 1862, the colored Baptists have 
increased to nearly or quite 800,000, in 1882. The colored popula- 
tion has increased, during this time, about fifty per cent., while the 
Baptist element therein has increased one hundred per cent. Nearly 
one-half of the entire population, therefore, is under Baptist infiu- 
ence, or in sympathy with the views of Baptists. Beginning, in 
1862, with almost nothing, in 1882 they have about 3,400 churches, 
and church property the valuation of which is about $3,000,000. 
Thus Georgia, with 115,000 colored Baptists, has 900 churches, with 
property valued at $300,000 ; the District of Columbia, church prop- 
erty valued at over $200,000. In 1862 there were no general organi- 
zations of colored Baptists. In 1883, in every State, there is a con- 
vention for missionary, educational, and Sunday-school purposes; also 
regular associations throughout the State; and a general Foreign 
Missionary Society for the evangelization of Africa. In 1862 the man 
who could read was a curiosity. In 1882 there are published not 
less than eight religious papers for the colored Baptists of the South, 
while other papers have a considerable circulation also. In one as- 
sociation in North Carolina are forty-two churches, and all the pas- 
tors, except two, have been students in Shaw University. Two hun- 
dred and ten churches in the State are cared for by pastors who 
studied in the schools of the Home Mission Society. These instances 
may serve to illustrate the progress made in twenty years. In 
all the States, as a rule, the leaders in every good work are those who 
have been educated in these Institutions. 

At the same time, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in some 
sections, but little progress has been made. These are localities 
remote from schools and from the great centres of intellectual 
and religious influence; where the colored people twenty years — 
ago, withdrew from the white churches, and during all the inter- 
vening period have had, for their ministers, grossly illiterate men, 
many of whom could not read ; some of whom scoff at ‘‘ Book-Christ- 
ians,” declaring that they have “a Bible in their hearts” from which 
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they preach ; jealous of the younger ministers who have an educa- 
tion ; never resigning ; being a law unto themselves and to their peo- 
ple. The perversions of truth, by these men, are shocking, and 
the effect upon the lives of their people can hardly be imagined. It 
is, therefore, true that, in some quarters, where these people have been 
left to themselves and tothe guidance of blind leaders of the blind, 
there has been no substantial progress in the Christian life. Pro- 
bably of about one-fifth of the churches these things are true. 
But the light is gradually chasing away the darkness. While 
there is much to deplore, yet the past is full of encouragement—the 
future full of promise. Where or when, during the Christian centuries, 
have there been, in twenty years, for the investment made, so great 
returns ? 

In A. D. 1900 the colored population of this country will probably 
number about 12,000,000. Patriotism summons us to do our utmost for 
them, a powerful factor in shaping the destiny of this country. Then, 
also, at the rate of increase for the last twenty years, the number of col- 
ored Baptists will be quite 1,500,000. What kind of Baptists will they 
be? The answer rests largely upon what is done for them now, in- 
asmuch as the young men of the present will be the men of influence 
then. For these Baptists, and the five or six millions related to 
them, about 12,000 ministers will be needed. What kind of minis- 
ters will they be? That depends, to a large extent, on the character 
of the schools for the intellectual and religious training of students 
for the ministry ; and the character of these schools, in turn, depends 
upon the means contributed for their support. In addition to all 
these considerations, the relation of this great work to the evangeli-— 
zation of Africa, should stimulate the people of God everywhere to 
larger offerings and more fervent prayer that the largest and best 
results may be attained. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue Socrety and Souruern Baptists. 


“*Peace, peace be unto thee, and peace be to thy helpers: for thy God 
helpeth thee.’—I. Chron. xii. 18. 

We have seen how the original union of American Baptists in one 
Home Mission Society, after thirteen years, was rent in twain by the 
question of slavery; and how during the existence of slavery, the 
' separation continued for twenty years. We know that the barrier to 
a reunion, or to the resumption of fraternal relations, was not re- 
moved by the destruction of this institution. 

We have already referred to the decision of the Society at the St. 
Louis meeting, May, 1865, to prosecute with vigor the work among 
the freedmen. Not a month passes before the Virginia General As- 
sociation is discussing a resolution, “firmly protesting against all 
such pretensions and usurpations ” of the Society in presuming to 
send missionaries into the South, according to the spirit of the fore- 
going resolutions; “and declining, and advising our churches to de- 
cline, any co-operation or fellowship with any of the missionaries, 
ministers or agents of the American Baptist Home Mission Society.” 

This resolution is referred to a committee of which Dr. Jeter is 
chairman, and their report, adopted without dissent, calls it “a grave 
and important question in what manner we shall receive these mis- 
sionaries;” expresses the opinion that this course of the Society is un- 
necessary; hopes that if missionaries are sent they will be “ conserva- 
tive in spirit ’—“ such as might be taken into fraternity and co-oper- 
ation with the pastors of our Churches and the missionaries of this 
body without any sacrifice of self-respect, or danger of discord and 
collision;” and closes with the recommendation that until the plans 
of the Society are better known and the spirit of its agents well under- 
stood, “the Association and the Churches connected with it decline 
any co-operation with its agents or missionaries.” 

This action may be taken asa fair expression of the general at- 
titude of Southern Baptists at the time; and sheds light, therefore, 
upon the Society's utterances as to the kind of men needed to labor 
where they could expect, and where frequently they received only 
social and religious isolation, or opposition and denunciation. 
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The response on the part of the friends of the Society is thus given 
by an influential journal: ‘The Home Mission Society cannot treat 
any part of our country as if it werea foreignland. If it sees a work 
needing to be done in Virginia—a work which it is competent to do 
—it is free to undertake it.” 

Not deterred by these things, the Board extend the olive 
branch to Southern brethren through the following resolution adopt- 
ed Sept. 29th, 1865: 

‘Resolved, That the Board of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
do sincerely desire, and will fraternally welcome, the co-operation of their Bap- 
tist brethren in the Southern States in the glorious work of publishing the Gos- 
pel in all its fullness of doctrine, precept and practice throughout the land; and 
in all Christian efforts to enlighten and Christianize every creature.” 

Dr. Edward Lathrop and Dea. J. B. Hoyt visit churches and 
brethren in the South, white and colored, bearing the message of the 
Board. It is not surprising, perhaps, that this first formal fraternal 
overture by the Society should awaken but a feeble response at the 
South. Of this action the Board say, in their report for 1866 : 


‘‘Rey. Dr. Lathrop, with our resolution in his hand, visited brethren and 
Churches, both white and colored, along the Atlantic coast. Breathing the 
spirit of the resolution he met with welcome and with opposition. He showed 
the open way to those who wished to join usin Christian effort. We have not 
offered to co-operate with Southern politicians. Itis to Southern Christians, 
both white and colored, that we extend the hand of co-operation; to those who 
have a common faith with us, who forget prejudice and animosity when stand- 
ing in the light which streams from the face of the Sun of Righteousness. If 
the proffered hand is accepted, well. Ifit is scorned, our mission remains un- 
changed. That mission we are striving faithfully tofulfill. The work must not 
be stopped by State lines, nor sectional hatreds, nor complexion of man, until 
the glad tidings of the Gospel, ‘in all its fullness of doctrine shall have been 
proclaimed throughout the land.’ ”’ 


Having made such efforts at peace, the Board push on the work. 
The King’s business, at this time, requires haste. 

Even before this action, and as evidence of an earnest fraternal 
spirit, the Board send a missionary to the Coliseum Place Baptist 
Church (white), New Orleans, in 1863, also the ensuing year ap- 
point missionaries to Tennessee. ‘The Home Mission Board,” says 
a prominent brother of that State, “will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance by the loyal Baptists here, for the timely aid afforded us 
in our sufferings and poverty.” 

The condition of denominational interests in Missouri in 1865-6, 
and the help afforded by the Society, are thus described in 1866: 
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‘*Harly in the year we felt that it was of the utmost importance to retain 
the prevalence of Baptist sentiment, and secure the permanence of Baptist in- 
stitutions, in the State of Missouri. Before the war there were 750 Baptist 
Churches, and 45,000 Baptists in that State. Since the war, the ministers of 
the Churches have been suddenly ejected from their pulpits by the requirements 
of the Missouri Test Oath. Paralysis seemed ready to fall upon our whole 
denomination in that rising State. In view of the necessities of the hour, we 
secured the services of Rey. Dr. Hiscox, who has labored with untiring energy 
in reorganizing the Baptist elements throughout the Missouri Valley. By his 
advice we have commissioned twenty-five men to important points in that 
State. Some of these men left most favorable positions in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; yet they are laboring with joy and encourage- 
ment in their new Churches.” 


About the same time special attention is devoted to West Virginia, 
where Baptist interests are strengthened by the Society’s aid. For 
the year ending April, 1866, the first year after the war, the Society 
reports $6,475 spent for the white Churches in the South. 

At the annual meeting in 1867 the Society takes a decided step 
toward the resumption of fraternal relations between Baptists of 
the North and of the South, by the appointment of a large and in- 
fluential delegation to attend the meeting of the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Baltimore, in 1868. The delegation consists of J. S. 
Backus, D.D.; Wm. Hague, D.D.; Hon. J. M. Hoyt; B. T. Welch, 
D.D.; H. G. Weston, D.D., and D. C. Eddy, D.D. 

The delegation have a cordial reception from the brethren at Bal- 
timore. The visit is solely fraternal in its character, no pro- 
positions of any kind being presented, looking toward formal 
union. The Southern Convention respond by the appointment of a 
similar delegation to attend the meeting of the Society in New York 
a few days afterward. Five members of the delegation, viz.: J. B. 
Jeter, D.D.; Richard Fuller, D.D.; B. Manly, D.D.; J. A. Broadus, 
D.D., and J. R. Graves, D.D., attend, and present a formal communi- 
cation, in which it is said,— 


‘“‘Your delegates were cordially received among us, and their presence, 
counsels and prayers imparted joy. On behalf of our brethern, we reciprocate 
the kind greeting of your messengers. We come among you, not to propose 
any organic connection, but to cultivate fraternal affection, and secure, so far 
as it may be consistent with independent action, efficient co-operation. Baptists, 
North and South, are one in faith and aim, and it is desirable that they should 
be one in spirit, so that, combining their counsels, they may labor harmonious- 
ly for the conversion of the world to Christ. We earnestly desire that, forget- 
ting all that has been offensive and irritating in the past, we may all, following 


27 
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the things that make for peace, look hopefully forward to the future, awaiting 
the developments of Providence for our guidance.” 


The delegates having been invited to seats on the platform, address 
the immense audience in the Oliver St. Church. Dr. Jeter first 
speaks, and after referring to his presence in the same Church in 
1829, and “to God’s chastening of weg South and the blotting out the 
cause of the division,” says: 


‘Four millions of Freedmen in their helplessness and sorrow, want aid 
from every section of the country. Oliver Street was the old battle ground. 
From it the olive branch is now appropriately extended. I have come to ex- 
change the hand of fellowship with Northern Baptists and bury the tomahawk 
forever.” 


The congregation is moved to tears. Dr. Welch leads in a prayer 
of thanksgiving to God. Next follows Dr. Fuller, endorsing the 
fraternal words of Dr. Jeter, affirming that he is at home on the 
platform, as a Life Director of the Home Mission Society, and ex- 
pressing his desire to unite with his brethren in the North in elevat- 
ing and saving four millions of ‘freedmen crying to the Church for 
help, saying in conclusion: 

“In some way the Baptisis North and South must come together and 
work together.” 

Dr. Graves follows with characteristic remarks. Then Dr. Colver 
is called for, and after some allusions to his part in the great struggle, 
makes a large-hearted speech and extends the hand of fellowship to 
several of the Southern delegation. Dr. Broadus in his address sug- 
gests in regard to co-operation in work for the colored people, that— 


“Tf no missionaries should be sent among the Southern people except those 
selected by the Southern Board, or if selected by the Home Mission Society, ap- 
proved by the Board, the people would receive them with confidence. The 
South has men enough, but no money.” 


Dr. Bright, in his remarks, replies to this proposition, that— 


“This would be to shut outof the South every laborer that a Southern 
organization does not endorse. If I understand convictions that lie deep in the 
minds of Northern Baptists, it is their purpose not to relinquish the right of 
sending any man to any place, or to any class of people in the South as a 
missionary of the cross. They would stand up for having precisely the same 
liberty of thought and of speech awarded to a Northern Christian in South 
Carolina, or any other Southern State, that is awarded to a Southern Christian 
in New York or in any Northern State; it is also the fixed purpose of Northern 
Baptists to have a direct and influential agency in the work of elevating the 
Southern Freedmen; and this Society must act in harmony with these grand 
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convictions of our people, or the streams which give to the Treasury its re- 
sources will be dried up.” 

The committee to whom is referred the communication from the 
delegates of the Southern convention bring in a fraternal and tem- 
perate report, saying therein that— 

“No fundamental changes in existing organizations are proposed at pre- 
sent, but we trust that our mutual love and fellowship, in due time, will bring 
us into the same lines and methods of action. Treating each other not only 
with respect and confidence but with that brotherly charity which ‘beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things,’ let us unite heart and hand, so 
far as we can, and the Providence of God shall direct, in giving the Gospel to 


the destitute, and especially in aiding to lift up the millions of freedmen to the 
exercise of all the rights and duties of citizenship and Christian brotherhood.” 


Dr. Manly expresses his disagreement with some of the delegation 
and especially with the language of the report concerning the ex- 
ercise of all the rights and duties of citizenship for the freedmen, but 
adds,— 

‘Our only salvation is in the elevation of the colored men, and we must 
work for it. We ask for help and co-operation, but if you repel our confidence, 


our heart of love which we proffer, we will at least not oppose whatever you may 
choose to do, but be satisfied, so that only the Gospel of Christ is preached.” 


The committee’s report is unanimously adopted. ‘The occasion is 
one of thanksgiving, rejoicing, and hope. Antagonists for a quarter 
of a century again clasp hands in Christian fellowship. The feeling 
is strong that Baptists of the whole country should heartily co-operate 
in the great work of upliiting the emancipated millions of the South. 
This, be it remembered, is in 1868. 

The fraternal interchange of courtesies is maintained between the 
Society and the Southern convention. 

Practical co-operation, however, does not immediately follow. The 
Society goes onward withits plans. Dr. J. W. Parker, in the meet- 
ing at Boston in 1869, quotes Dr. Brantly as saying to him, “You 
of the North can do this work of education among the freedmen 
better than we can. I do not know aman of the South who is doing 
it, and I bid you Godspeed.” 

In 1870 Rev. E. T. Winkler, D.D., of 8. C., by request of the Board, 
delivers a discourse at the meeting in Chicago on the education of 
preachers for the colored people. The eloquent address enforces 
strongly the reasons for such education and the. special obligations 
resting upon Baptists to provide it. 

Gradually, with the passing years, Baptists of both sections come 
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to understand each other better; old asperities die out; prejudices 
disappear; and the dawn of a better day is more and more marked. 
Christian men at the South, recognizing the issue of the war as of 
Divine ordering, earnestly inquire into the significance of it, particu- 
larly in reference to the freed-people. The question of their own 
duty confronts them at every turn, as they see the need of educated 
religious teachers for these millions, and as they witness the efforts 
of their Northern brethren to supply this need. 

For a time, on account of the prostration of the South, consequent 
upon the war, they excuse themselves from participation in this work. 
But even during this period, here and there representative and pro- 
gressive men, throughout the South, express their great satisfaction 
that their brethren of the North, through the Society, have under- 
taken so great things for the colored people. Leading denomina- 
tional journals begin to commend the work and the workers. A few 
large-souled men make contributions for this object. Brethren in 
the ministry commend brethren at the head of these institutions. 
Several State Conventions pass resolutions expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the Society’s efforts, and recommending pastors to use their 
influence in directing the attention of the colored youth to the 
educational advantages offered them where institutions are establish- 
ed. From 1872 onward, these expressions become more frequent 
and more emphatic. In 1873 the Domestic Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, through Rev. M. T. Sumner, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, make this announcement: 


‘‘We arranged with the Augusta Institute, under the presidency of J. T. 
Robert, LL. D., to take our young men on the same terms that the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, New York, has adopted. [Viz., $6a month, or 
$50 for the school year, for each student.] This institute is under the direction, 
and belongs to the American Baptist Home Mission Society, New York, and all 
its affairs are wisely conducted, and it is worthy of our confidence and sup- 
port.” 


This measure is highly commended by the Religious Herald, of 
Virginia, ina double-leaded editorial, in which Dr. Dickinson, the 
editor, proposes that the Baptists of Virginia and North Carolina, in 
their respective conventions, should do similar things, and saying,— 
“Now that the action of our Marion Board has opened the way for 
organized effort, we ‘thank God and take courage.’ Kind words 
and resolutions are good, but liberal contributions are better.” The 
editor illustrates his own precept by a gift to the work. The 
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example of the Domestic Mission Board, however, is not followed by 
State conventions. 


In 1870 the Board report to the Society that— 


‘‘Our work in the South has been prosecuted with success among both 
races. Obedient to the last command of Jesus, we have aimed to carry the 
Gospel to every creature,—working in the spirit of Jesus with a deep, tender 
and abiding solicitude for the salvation of every human being, of whatever 
nationality or condition. . . The evidences of returning confidence since the 
war are increasing. A large and still larger number of able and excellent 
brethren, all through the South, are writing us in the spirit of fraternal affec- 
tion.” 


Mention is also made of co-operation in Florida, and of a mission- 
ary among the Germans in Texas. Dr. Simmons, during his 
Southern trip in 1869-70, finds leading brethren kindly disposed 
toward him and the work he represents. 

In 1873 the Board announces that missionaries have labored 
among both races at the South, and that— 


“No appointments are voted through with greater heartiness or unanimity 
than those for the benefit of the Caucasian race in the South. Native Southern 
men, too, are among our appointees; brethren they are in some instances of rare 
worth and piety and devotion. The Board delight to sustain such in preaching 
and teaching the Gospel of Jesus to perishing sinners. . . No heartier words 
have been uttered in favor of educating freedmen preachers than by some of 
our Southern Baptist brethren. Our schools are winning golden opinions. 
The better class of Southern Baptists not only stand ready to welcome us in our 
work, but they glory in our schools.” 


In 1874 the Board say: 


“Our hearts are drawn out in profound sympathy towards our white 
brethren in the South, and your Board desire to do their utmost to help them. 
Always, when possible, we make appropriations most gladly to assist them in 
sustaining missionaries of their own selection in destitute places. We ought to 
have a hundred thousand dollars this current year to expend upon feeble 
churches of whites and blacks in the Southern and Southwestern States. 

‘<Ttis cheering to observe with what increasing cordiality our Southern breth- 
ren are working with us. We attribute this to the blessing of God upon wise 
measures. Your Board appoint white men of the South and black men as mis- 
sionaries. We aid white Churches and colored Churches. We make meeting- 
house loans to blacks and whites. In short, we aim to work impartially, and 
in the spirit of the Gospel, for, and with all. Five years ago, in his very first 
trips South, Secretary Simmons took special pains to visit several of the promi- 
nent brethren amoug our Southern ministers and converse with them about the 
best methods of conducting our freedmen work. He received from them then, 
and has received from them repeatedly since then, most valuable counsel—and 
it has ever been the pleasure of your Board and of your Secretaries to invite 
this interchange of friendly counsels, and to welcome the co-operation of the 
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south in the work. As a result there are scores of leading Baptists in the 
North who are not as hearty friends and advocates of our freedmen theological 
schools to-day as scores of leading Baptists who may be picked out in the 
South. These Southern brethren give thought and money also to this cause. 
Some of our very best colored students are the selection of Southern white 
brethren who have taken pains, from love to Christ, to interest themselves in 
this vitally important matter.” 


For the first time in its history, the Society holds its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, in 1874; together with the Missionary Union and 
the Publication Society, the latter Society celebrating its semi- 
centennial in the city of its birth. The occasion is one of unusual 
interest. A mile-stone of progress is marked by the address of Rev. 
Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, and the introduction by him of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


** Resolved, That the Society most sincerely desires that all remembrances 
of the late deplorable conflict in arms between two sections of this country 
shall be blotted out by the blood of Jesus; and that, in all time to come, offices 
of love and harmony may cement the hearts of all the citizens of our beloved 
fatherland. 

“¢ Resolved, That if, in the providence of God, the time shall come when we 
will know no North, no South, no East, no West, except to love every portion 
of the country alike, and that again from every quarter the tribes of our Israel 
shall assemble in one harmonious council, we will hail that auspicious period, 
And meanwhile we sincerely hope that between this body and the Southern 
Baptist Convention there may be annually an interchange of Christian saluta- 
tion by fraternal correspondence, and by messengers from each of these So- 
cieties to the other, bearing assurances of reciprocal kindness and cordial co- 
operation in the great enterprise confided to us by our common Redeemer.”’ 


These resolutions from a Southern man, at the same time a mem- 
ber of the Society, are unanimously adopted. In the spirit of the 
resolutions the Society in 1876— 


‘Cordially and urgently invite our brethren of the entire South, and par- 
ticularly the ministers and members of Southern Baptist Churches, to co-operate 
with our teachers and our Board even more earnestly than ever before in the 
building up and strengthening of these schools for educating colored preachers 
and teachers.” 


And in 1878 the Society adopt the following preamble and resolu- 
tion offered by Dr. Lathrop, of Connecticut: 


‘« Whereas, The Southern Baptist General Convention did, at its late meet- 
ing in Nashville, express warm and intelligent sympathy in the work of promot- 
ing the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the colored population of the 
South, and did particularly reeommen what are called Ministers’ Institutes ag 
means adapted to this end, and did advise all the Baptist pastors and ministers 
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of the South to take special interest in such institutes, that they might be pro- 
ductive of the largest good— 


‘« Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society be, and hereby are, requested and instructed efficiently and 
heartily to co-operate with the Southern Baptist Convention in securing the 
holding of such institutes, at such times and places throughout the Southern 
States as may promise the widest permanent good to the ministry of the colored 
race, and to the extent that the resources of the Society from time to time may 
justify.” 

By the appointment, soon after, of a Superintendent of Missions, 
who should devote special attention to the holding of such institutes, 
the Board seek to execute the will of the Society and to open the 
way for the practical co-operation recommended by the Convention. 

The report of the Board in 1879 says : 

“Preliminary, however, to the work of this officer, and in conformity with 
the resolution of the Society, at Cleveland, the Rev. Dr. Lathrop and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary were instructed to visit the Southern Board of Home Mis- 
sions, at Marion, Ala., and Southern brethren in several cities, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the measure of co-operation on which the proposed Superinten- 
dent could rely in the maintenance of Institutes for the instruction and help of 
colored pastors. This visit was of the most satisfactory character. Resolutions 
of co-operation were passed by the Southern Board, and pledges of co-operation, 
more or less formal, but always emphatic and cordial, were given in every city. 
The Rey. S. W. Marston, D.D., was appointed Superintendent, and has entered 
upon his work.” 


To quite an extent during his continuance in the work he receives 
the hearty co-operation of Baptist pastors in the South, at points 
where institutes are held. 

It is a pleasure to add that the presidents of several of our in- 
stitutions likewise receive the fraternal counsel and aid of white pas- 
tors in their several localities, some of whom deliver lectures to the 
students for the ministry. On the boards of the incorporated insti- 
tutions are Southren brethren whose services, in some instances, are 
highly appreciated. In the Medical School, at Raleigh, the instructors 
and lecturers are from the first ranks of the medical fraternity of the 
city. With the Georgia (white) Convention, conjointly with the 
colored Convention, the Society has co-operated, since 1878, in sup- 
porting from two to four of the best colored missionaries obtainable, 
for general work in that State; also with the white Convention of Mis- 

-sissippi, in supporting highly esteemed white brethren to labor chiefly 
in holding Ministers’ Institutes; also with those of the Texas Con- 
ventions, primarily for the benefit of the white population in mission 
fields. The Texas State Convention, conjointly with the colored Con- 
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vention, co-operates with the Society in maintaining an able colored 

missionary inthat State, and has appropriated several hundred dollars _ 
toward “Bishop College,’ at Marshall. In Arkansas, to a limited 

extent, the Society and the Convention have worked harmoniously. 

The Association of the District of Columbia is likewise in union with 

the Society. In Florida, among the white as well as among the 

colored people, the Society's missionaries have labored for many 

years. 

The largest amount expended in any Southern State is in Mis- 
souri, which has received since the war about $60,000 of missionary 
funds. 

About $300,000 have gone through the Society’s treasury into 
missionary work in the South; the most of this since the war; and 
about $125,000 of this to white missionaries and Churches. From 
the Church Edifice Fund aid has been extended also to Churches of 
both races.: 

All these things are significant. They show on the one hand that 
the Society has been broad and generous in its dealings with the South; 
and on the other hand that there has been on the part of the latter 
a growing disposition to unite in many ways with the Society in 
cultivating the great iuission fields in that part of the country. 
Marked lines of separation are no longer possible, as in the past. 
Especially in regard to missionary efforts in behalf of the colored 
people is this true. It is true also of work among the foreigners who 
are entering some portions of the South, and in whose religious wel- 
fare all alike are concerned. The sentiment of many good brethren 
in the South is thus expressed by the Baptist Courier, of South 
Carolina in 1882. 


“We should be unworthy of the Christian name if we could not give a 
‘Godspeed’ to the Home Mission Society of New York in its noble and gener- 
ous efforts to supply the destitution which our own Board has been unable to 
reach. We are not the people to desire that the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom and the progress of Baptist principles should be delayed among us, 
or anywhere on earth, until we become able or ready to affect the advance by 
our own means and ways. No man has a right to go into his neighbor’s farm 
and cultivate a portion of it, however miserably it may be neglected. But the 
earth is the Lord’s—South Carolina as well as New York—and no servant of the 
Lord needs to say to any other servant, ‘By your leave, sir,’ when he would 
cross State lines to work for the Master.” 


In the language of Dr. Fuller, will it not be an “auspicious period 
when the tribes of our Israel shall assemble in one harmonious 
council,” to consider the numerous and weighty questions relating to 
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the evangelization of our country? The old issues and causes of 
division having passed away forever, and a commingling of peoples 
and of interests having taken place as never before, why should not 
all American Baptists, dwellers under a common government, sub- 
jects of one Lord, striving for the same results, combine again their 
forces as in former days, and in that union wherein is strength, and 
by which God is glorified, move forward in solid, harmonious 
phalanx to the conquest of this country for Christ? It is believed 
that there are thousands, both North and South, who would “hail the 
auspicious day,” and whose feelings are expressed by the committee 
of which Rev. William F. Broadus, of Virginia, was chairman, at the 
third meeting of the Society: “ Your committee feel deeply the im- 
portance of bringing our denomination throughout the United States 
to co-operate in the great work in which this Society is engaged.” 
What doth hinder? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


James B. Srumons, D.D. 


‘« Awake, O North wind; and come thou South; blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out.’’—Canticles iv. 16. 

James B. Simmons, D.D., one of the Corresponding Secretaries 
of the Society from 1867 to 1874, was born in the township of North- 
east, Dutchess Co., New York. His father was a thrifty farmer of 
German extraction; his mother was of Scotch descent. She was 
thrown from a carriage and killed when James was but five months old. 

Following him as he grows towards manhood, we find him at the 
early age of fifteen entering upon life for himself; and at the age of 
sixteen a professing Christian and member of the Church in his 
native town. Almost simultaneously with his conversion comes the 
conviction that he must devote himself to the work of preaching the 
Gospel. In preparation for this, he takes a ten years’ course of study; 
—three at the academy, four in college, and three in theology;— 
graduating from Brown University in 1851, and from Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1854. 

Soon after his graduation he becomes pastor of the Third—now 
the Union—Baptist Church,in Providence, R. I. He resigns on ac- 
count of wavering health, and with the regrets of his people, to ac- 
cept the pastorate of the First Church, in Indianapolis. After a four 
years’ pastorate here, he accepts a call to the Fifth Baptist Church, in 
Philadelphia, which greatly increasesin numbers, wealth, benevolence, 
and efficiency during his labors. Here he developes the idea of the 
Church Bible School, the school numbering over one thousand 
members, about one-half being adults; and here one winter, for 
twenty consecutive Sabbath evenings, pastor and converts enter the 
baptismal waters. His Church twice refuse by formal vote to accept 
his resignation, when chosen to the Secretaryship. 

Concerning his election as a Secretary of the Society we can do no 
better than transfer an extract from the Report of the Board in 1867: 

‘At each of the last three anniversary meetings you have authorized your 
Executive Board to elect an additional Corresponding Secretary. But not un- 
til the close of the past year have they been able to obtain such an officer. On 


the 31st of January, at a full meeting of the Board, Rev. James B. Simmons, 
then the devoted and successful pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church, Philadel- 
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phia, was elected to the office. The vote was unanimous. We felt that he was 
the man to whom we could confidently commit the work of a Secretary. The 
thought that we should disturb the happy relation of so good a pastor to so 
devoted and appreciative a people was painful, but our deeper convictions that 
he was the man to care for many Churches, and to give direction to a greater 
work, prevailed. As soon as it was known, the call was seconded by the best 
and ablest friends of the Society and of Bro. Simmons, until he came to feel it 
was a call from God. He accordingly accepted the position, and entered upon 
its duties April 15th. The position to which he was elected, and which he ac- 
cepted, is co-ordinate with that of the Secretary who has faithfully and success- 
fully conducted the correspondence for the last five years.” 


The first two years he devotes himself to the general work of the 
Society in connection with Secretary Backus. During this period 
he originates the Society’s motto: “Norra America For Curist.” 
And his skill in editing his part of the Society’s paper attracts such 
attention that he is urgently invited to take the editorship of one 
of our chief denominational journals. 

Upon the adjustment of the educational work for the freedmen, 
between the Home Mission Society and the National Theological In- 


stitute, and the determination of the Society, pursuant to the recom- 


mendations of the joint committee that a Secretary for the Southern 
Department be appointed, Dr. Simmons, in 1869, is assigned to this 
special service. In this field, embracing not only the educational 
work among the Freedmen and the Indians, but the missionary work 
also, among both the white and the colored races of the South, and 
also the new mission in Mexico, in the development of which he 
evinces deep interest, he labors for five years with signal success. 
During this period, receipts for the work attain to large proportions. 
For the year ending April, 1866—+the first year after the Society’s 
full committal to the work—veceipts are $21,386; for 1867, $17,692; 
for 1868, $4,997; for 1869, $5,203—the decrease being due largely 
to the unsettled and divided condition of the denomination as to the 
medium through which its benefactions should be transmitted. With 
the amicable settlement and union after 1869, and with the devoted 
attention of Dr. Simmons to the work, receipts for the year ending 
April, 1870, reach $37,907; for 1871, $55,993; for 1872, $49,260; for 
1873, $57,400. Contributions after this date go into the common 
treasury. And yet, for the year ending April, 1874, $56,356 come in 
for the freedmen’s work, so that, including grants from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and some other gifts that do not pass through the So- 
ciety’s treasury, over $350,000 are secured and go into the Southern 
work during these five years of his administration. 
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As he enters this special department, he finds that though the 
locations of some of the schools heve been determined, yet property 
and buildings remain to be secured. During his service the Board 
purchase seven college sites, and erect thereon several buildings. 
These years, as stated in the preceding chapter, mark a “new era” 
in the work for the Freedmen. 

In his frequent Southern tours he wins the respect and enlists to 
some extent the co-operation of the white Baptists in this work. 
Yet he stands for the fullrecognition of manhood whatever its cover- 
ing, white, black, or red. Hence in the report of his department in 
1870 itis said: ‘We have aimed to labor impartially in the South 
for both races. We have supported missionaries in every Southern 
State but Texas; and in that State appointments have recently been 
made.” 

The same year also the decided announcement is made and 
the position taken that “ The schools must be permanently founded.” 
Through his instrumentality the Board prepare and adopt and 
the Society approve a form of subscription and the plan for raising a 
permanent fund of $500,000, as an endowment fund, the income to 
be expended in grounds, buildings, libraries and apparatus, or for the 
support of instruction. The need of such an endowment fund is 
kept prominently before the denomination by Dr. Simmons, who be- 
fore his retirement makes a good beginning toward it. 

When by the decision of the Society in 1874 the entire missionary 
and educational work is committed to one Secretary, and Dr. Sim- 
mons retires from his service of seven years, the following minute is 
adopted by the Society and spread upon its records: 

‘Rey. James B. Simmons, D.D., entered on his labors as Associate Secretary, 
in 1867; two years later the work of the Society was divided, and the Southern 
and Educational Department was committed to him. The present condition of 
our educational work in the Southern States bears a most impressive testimony 
to the wisdom, the energy and the consecration exhibited in the location and 
the conduct of the freedmen’s schools, and in the development of Christian 
enterprise and liberality in their behalf. He has written his name upon the re- 
ligious history of an emancipated race. Their future will be his monument. 
We cannot ask more in his behalf than that the same blessing of God may 


attend him in the labors for God and man which may hereafter engage his 
powers.” 


It should here be stated that Mr. Simmons received the honorary 


title of Doctor of Divinity from the Lewisburg University about the 
year 1870 or 1871. 


Though called to be pastor of the strongest Baptist Church in 
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Cincinnati, directly after leaving the service of the Society, yet yield- 
ing to the urgent demand of his brethren, he engages first in complet- 
ing the endowment for Columbian University, and then takes the 
general management of the Centennial Educational work in the State 
of New York, giving about two thousand dollars during those two 
years to the cause of Baptist education in different departments. 

Though offered a very lucrative position in the management of a 
secular business, because of his wide-known administrative and ex- 
ecutive ability, he returns to his chosen work of the Gospel minis- 
try, and on September Ist, 1877, becomes pastor of the Trinity 
Baptist Church, New York City, where he continues with success at the 
present writing. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


ScHoo.s. 
‘And God hath set some in the Church. . . teachers.’’—I. Cor. xii. 28. 


Only a mere outline of the history of the schools founded or 
fostered by the Society can here be given. In the perusal of these 
sketches the fact should be borne in mind that distinctively education- 
al work was not at once undertaken by the Society; but that the 
instruction of ministers as well as of others, was combined with mis- 
sionary work, as generally understood. The term “ missionary teach- 
ers” is commonly applied to ministers appointed to labor among the 
freedmen from 1862 to 1867, while “assistant missionaries” is the 
term applied to their unordained helpers, both men and women. 
The delay in taking up the educational work until 1865 is thus ex- 
plained by Dr. Backus: “The Board were without instructions 
from the Society, without constitutional provision for the prosecution 
such a work, and without funds, and therefore waited for direction 
from the Society.” From 1865, as we have seen, the Society’s policy 
on this subject was well defined and vigorously pursued. The pre- 
liminary work where schools have been established will be briefly 
noticed in these sketches. For the full lists of teachers the reader is 
referred to the historical tables. 


IL—WAYLAND SEMINARY. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


The first regular work of the Society for the freedmen in the District of 
Columbia, was done by Rev. Jeremiah Mace, who entered upon his labors in 
March, 1864, Previous to this something had been done by the Baptist Free 
Mission Society. 

In 1865 the Board appointed twelve teachers to labor in Washington, who 
reported 812 students under their instructions during the year, The work thus 
begun was vigorously followed up by the purchase in 1866 of school property 
on ‘‘I”’ Street, at a cost of $1,500, from moneys contributed by women of the 
North, for the Freedmen’s Fund. On this site, a building for school purposes, 
costing about $1,500, was erected by Gen. Howard from funds of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and subsequently given to the Society. In 1867 Rev. S. B. Greg- 
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ory was appointed President of the institution, which was named ‘‘ Wayland 
Seminary,”’ in honor of President Francis Wayland, of Brown University. An 
average of twenty-five ministerial students was reported for the nine months of 
the first school year. 

In 1869, after the Home Mission Society had taken up the work of the Na- 
tional Theological Institute, Rev. G. M. P. King, who had been connected with 
the latter organization, was appointed President. 

In 1871 a new site, 150 feet square, on Meridian Hill, in the northern part 
of the city, was purchased at a cost of $3,375. The erection of a new building 
thereon was begun in 18738, the corner-stone being laid in October. Though 
partially unfinished, it was occupied by the school in the fall of 1874. Itisa 
fine four story building with basement, with accommodations for 75 students, 
with recitation rooms and rooms for the faculty. It cost about $20,000. The 
walls from the foundation to the crowning were constructed by colored brick- 
layers under the supervision of the master-workman, an ex-slave from Virginia, 
who purchased his own freedom before the war. 

In 1882 an addition thereto, for the girls’ dormitory, was completed ata cost, 
including furnishing, of $12,541. It has accommodations for 40 young women. 
For several years before this, young women were received into the school, but 
making their homes in the families of the neighborhood. The new building is’ 
called ‘‘ Parker Hall,” in honor of the mother of J. W. Parker, D.D., whose person- 
al powers and possessions have been freely given to the upbuilding of the Institu- 
tion. The labors of President King for fourteen years, not only in teaching and 
in the general management of the institution, but also in enlisting in it the 
interest of many and securing their generous offerings for the erection and 
furnishing of the buildings, have been very arduous and very successful. 
Twice has he visited the North with ‘‘The Wayland Singers,’”’ in furtherance 
of the interests of the school. 

The instruction combines academic, normal, and theological courses. In 
1874 it was stated that ‘‘more than five hundred freedmen have been pupils 
in Wayland Seminary.’”’ Eighty ofthese are spoken of as ‘eminently useful’ on 
their fields of labor. The average attendance annually has been about 125. 
Maryland has 14 honored laborers, and Virginia more than 40 from Wayland; 
while others are pastors of churches in New England and through intervening 
States even to the remote Southwest ; and still others, teachers, three of the 
number being in the Indian Territory. The principal colored Church in Balti- 
more, under the pastorate of aformer student in Wayland Seminary, has secured 
property valued at $50,000, on which there is no indebtedness. From the same 
Church five young men have been educated, and are doing good service for 
Christ. These, and similar results elsewhere, through the labors of men who 
have gone from Wayland, suggest the inestimable value of this and of kindred 
Christian institutions. 

The statistics for 1882 show six teachers, 133 students, —males, 101, females, 
32—also 18 conversions, and 49 students for the ministry. Twoscholarships of 
$1,000 each have been secured. Judge Wayland, of New Haven, Ct., has for 
several years given valuable prizes for excellence in studies. 

There are about 500,000 colored people in the district adjacent to this insti- 
tution. A cut of the building appears on page 73. The property is valued at 
$33,000. 
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Il.—RICHMOND INSTITUTE. 


Ricumonp, Va. 


The Society’s first appointment to Richmond was in April, 1865. Soon 
after the surrender of this stronghold of the Confederacy, the missionary and 
teaching force was enlarged to eleven, who maintained two missions in the 
city. In November of this year, J. G. Binney, D.D., at one time President of 
Columbian College, and subsequently teacher of a theological class in Rangoon, 
Burmah, began his work of instructing colored men preparing for the ministry. 
He had a class of from twenty to twenty-five, who assembled at night, being 
compelled by day to labor for their bread. His valuable services were lost to 
the work after about eight months, on account of failure to secure suitable 
accommodations for the school. 

In 1867, ‘‘The National Theological Institute and University ’’ appointed 
Nathaniel Colver, D.D. (Professor of Biblical Theology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary), to open a school for ministerial students in Richmond. He began 
his work in May, and July 1st secured for the school, for three years, 
at a rental of $1,000 per annum, the establishment called ‘*‘ Lumpkin’s Jail,” 
otherwise known as ‘‘the old slave pen,” located near Shockoe Creek, in 
‘‘Lumpkin’s Bottom.” The four principal buildings were of brick; one of which 
had been used for the residence and office of the proprietor; another as a board- 
ing-house for those who came to buy or to sell slaves; another for bar-room and 
kitchen; and the fourth, ‘‘ the old slave pen,” for the safe-keeping of men and 
women until they were disposed of at private or public sale. 
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LUMPKIN’S JAIL. 


In this building, with its barred windows and its bitter memories, the students 
for the Christian ministry received instruction under Dr. Colver. The school 
began systematically about Sept. 1st, 1867, with thirty or forty pupils, two-thirds 
of whom had some reference to the ministry. For some time, Robert Ryland, 
D.D., of Richmond, was associated with Dr. Colver in this work. Dr. Colver’s 
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health failing, he resigned in June, 1868. His death occurred Sept. 25th, 


1870. 
Rev. C. H. Corey, laboring at Augusta, Ga., was transferred to Richmond 


in September, 1868, to conduct the school, which, in 1869, together with 
the other work of the ‘‘ National Theological Institute,’’ passed into the hands of 
the Society. The United States Hotel (Union Hotel until 1853), on the corner 
of Nineteenth and Main Streets, was purchased Jan. 26th, 1870, and occupied 
by the school in the fall of the same year. The main building, which is of 
brick and four stories high, fronts sixty feet on Main Street and fifty feet on 
Nineteenth Street, and has an extension on the latter street one hundred feet 
long by thirty-nine wide. It contains about fifty rooms. It was once the fash- 
ionable hotel of the city, and is said to have cost originally $110,000. It was 
purchased for $10,000, with money granted by the Freedmen’s Bureau. The 
amount expended for the extensive repairs needed and for fitting up the build- 
ing for school purposes was $10,017.22, of which amount the citizens of Rich- 
mond, white and colored, contributed over $1,000. 
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RICHMOND INSTITUTE. 


To avoid legal difficulties in the Society’s holding property in the State, it 
was taken in trust by the following individuals: A. B. Capwell, J. B. Sim- 
mons, J. S. Backus, E. E. L. Taylor, A. R. Brooks, H. K. Ellyson and R. M. 
Manly. The school, which up to this time had been known as ‘‘ The Colver Insti- 
tute,’? now becomes the ‘‘ Richmond Institute,” and under that name it was 
incorporated by act of the General Assembly of Virginia, Feb. 10, 1876. Under 
the act the Institution may hold $500,000 worth of property. The trustees 
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named in the charter are, Nathan Bishop, A. B. Capwell, J. B. Hoyt, W. A. 
Cauldwell (of the Home Mission Board), and H. K. Ellyson, J. H. Holmes, 
Richard Wells, A. E. Dickinson, and Stephen Woodman, of Richmond, three 
of the latter being colored men. In the place of first two named, deceased, 
H. L. Morehouse and Gardner R. Colby have been elected. 

June 28th, 1880, a new site, consisting of 2} acres, was purchased in the 
western part of the city. The business surroundings of the old location make 
it undesirable for school purposes. New buildings for the education of both 
sexes are to be erected on the new site as soon as means can be secured. For 
lack of proper accommodations, comparatively few female pupils have been 
received. About 100 have been instructed in special classes. The purpose of 
the Society and of the Trustees who work in co-operation with the Society, is 
to build up here a higher theological institution, to which the advanced stud- 
ents from all schools may come for the completion of their studies. Two 
colored instructors, graduates of Madison University, Profs. Jones and Vassar, 
have for about six years been associated with Pres. Corey. Dr. Corey was 
honored with his degree by Richmond College in 1881. He has won and held 
the confidence and esteem of the citizens of Richmond, generally, and many 
have been the encomiums upon him and the institution under his charge. 

From 1868 to 1882, the record shows that 771 different students have been 
enrolled, 532 of whom have studied in the regular course. More than 300 of 
these studied with the work of the ministry in view, and about 200 with a view 
to teaching. During the summers of 1871 and 1872, from twenty to twenty-five 
students were appointed by the Society as missionary teachers. From annual 
statistics, itis estimated that through the labors of the students, during their 
summer vacations, not less than seven thousand persons have professed conver- 
sion. More than fifty churches have been established, and quite one hundred 
Sunday-schools organized by these student preachers. Many thousands have 
been added to the churches served by graduates of the school. One graduate 
within two years received 1,600 members by baptism; another 3,300 members. 
Rey. Solomon Crosby, from the institution, became a missionary to West Africa, 
under appointment of the colored Baptists of Virginia. He died, greatly 
lamented, April 23d, 1881. Rev. W. W. Colley, after his graduation, was mission- 
ary of the Southern Baptist Convention (white) in Africa, for nearly five years; 
and for the last two years has been the leading spirit in the general organiza- 
tion of the colored Baptists for mission work in Africa, 

The library numbers 2,600 bound volumes, some of which are of great value. 
The Endowment Fund amounts to about $3,000, the most of which has been 
contributed by students of the institution. There are about 400,000 colored 
people in the district adjacent to Richmond Institute. 


Iil—SHAW UNIVERSITY. 
RauteieH, N. C. 

This school had its origin in the formation of a theological class of freed- 
men in the old Guion Hotel, in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. Ist, 1865, and taught by 
Rev. H. M. Tupper, of Massachusetts, who, with his wife, had arrived in Raleigh 
the tenth of the preceding October. The work was commenced under the 
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auspices of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, Mr. Tupper receiving 
his commission while yet a soldier in the Union army, through the personal 
_ efforts of Dr. Ripley, of Newton, Mass. Early in the spring of 1866, through the 
liberality of Gen. Andrew Porter, of Monson, and Elijah Shaw, of Wales, Mass., 
and other Northern friends, money was contributed, so that, with the aid of the 
colored people in the way of work, a large wooden building was commenced at 
the corner of Blount and Cabarrus Streets for the accommodation of the school, 
where it continued as the Raleigh Institute until 1870. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
gave $2,000 toward finishing the building. During this period, about 2,000 men, 
women and children in the day, night, and Sunday-schools received instruction. 
In 1870 the Barringer property, comprising about ten acres witha mansion, 
was bought for $15,000. In 1872 nearly one-half of the Shaw building was com- 
pleted at a cost of $15,000, and in 1874 the Estey building, a school for girls, 
was finished at a cost of $25,000. Mr. Shaw, of Wales, Mass., from whom the 
school was named, has been one of its largest benefactors, having given $8,000 
towards the original purchase and the erection of the Shaw building. Towards 
the erection of the Estey building, J. Estey & Co., of Brattleboro, Vt., gave 
$8,000; George M. Morse, of Putnam, Conn., gave $2,000; $5,000 were raised by 
the North Carolina Jubilee Singers, and various persons in the North gave 
smaller sums. 
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SHAW BUILDING, SHAW UNIVERSITY, 
» (Original plan, not strictly followed. ) 


From 1870 to 1874, 600 pupils attended, and the school was known as the Shaw 
Institute. In 1875 the school was incorporated as the Shaw University. In 1879 
the University Hall was completed at a cost of $6,000; all the money, except 
$650, having been saved from tuition and the boarding department. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees in 1880 the President of 
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the Institution was authorized to make an effort to raise money to establish a 
medical department in connection with the University. Soon after, a pledge 
of $5,000 was received from the Leonard family, of Hampden, Mass., on condi- 
tion that $5,000 in addition be raised to erect the necessary medical buildings. 
Most of the required sum was pledged in the summer of 1880, Dr. Nathan 
Bishop, William A. Cauldwell, Joseph B. Hoyt, O. H. Greenleaf, Timothy Mer- 
rick and Col. Levi K. Fuller, of the Board ot Trustees, contributed liberally, 
together with other brethren of the North. 

The erection of the medical dormitory was commenced in the fall of 1880 
anc was finished in the spring of 1881, at a cost of $5,000. The principal medi- 
cal building, which is known as the Leonard Building, was commenced in the 
summer of 1881, and was completed and occupied in the fall of 1882. This fine 
building cost over $7,000. The land on which the medical building is located 
was a part of the lot of the Governor’s Mansion, and was generously donated by 
Act of the last General Assembly of North Carolina. Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for completing the Shaw building, at a cost of about $10,000. 

The entire school property is valued at $125,000. There are five large brick 
buildings besides the Mansion House, with twelve acres of land. 

The number of pupils enrolled since the school was incorporated, in 1875, is 
over 1,000—six hundred young men and four hundred young women. In all 
the departments of the school, provision has been made for the accommo- 
dation of about three hundred pupils. The number enrolled in 1882 was 277. 
The students pay annually for board and tuition about $6,000 in cash, and 
$2,000 in work. 

The school has five departments—normal, scientific, collegiate, theologi- 
cal and medical. ; 


Since the founding of the school, nearly three hundred have been students 
in the theological department. Many have already entered the ministry and 
are doing noble service in the different spheres of Christian labor. Two are 
laboring as teachers and missionaries in Africa. It is believed that not less 
than 1,000 of the students have taught in the public schools, and the demand 
for teachers at the present time is far beyond the supply. Most of thése teachers 


engage in Sunday-school work and other Christian labor, and thus constitute a 
great power for good. 


The medical school opened in 1882, with a class of ten students. Leading 
physicians of Raleigh are on the corps of teachers and lecturers. The expenses 
of this department are met by tuition fees and by special donations, so that no 
part thereof falls upon the Society. 

The female department, which dates back to 1870, has prospered far be- 
yond what even the most enthusiastic dared hope. The progress of the young 
women has been quite as rapid and satisfactory as that of the young men, and 
they have exhibited a degree of interest and activity in Christian work which 
shows the wisdom of providing for the education of colored women. The young 
women receive instruction in industrial and domestic branches from teachers 
supported by the Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society. 

A school of carpentry was opened in the fall of 1882, in which students are 
taught the use of tools and the rules and principles of construction. 

Special attention has always been given to the moral and _religious training 
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of the students. Sunday services are regularly maintained in connection with 
the institution, besides religious meetings during the week. The daily study 
of the Bible and frequent lectures upon topics of special interest and adapted 
to the peculiar wants of colored students have done much to develop Christian 
character and led to a more intelligent and quiet form of worship. Not less 
than three hundred of the young men and women have been converted while 
pursuing their studies in this school. 

The charter provides that the Treasurer, the Chairman of the Executive 
Board, and the Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees. The names of the 
present Board are as follows: L. K. Fuller, Vt.; Elijah Shaw, Mass.; O. H. 
Greenleaf, Mass.; Timothy Merrick, Mass.; J. G. Shed, Mass.; J. B. Hoyt, 
Conn.; E. Lathrop, Conn.; S. S. Constant, N. Y.; H. L. Morehouse, N. Y.; W. . 
A. Cauldwell, N. Y.; C. H. Banes, Pa.; W. W. Keene, Pa.;G. W. Perry, N. C.; 
C. T, Bailey, N. C.; W. W. Arrington, N, C. 

The charter confers on the Board the power of establishing ‘‘one or more 
universities, colleges, academies, or schools for persons of both sexes or either 
sex, without regard to their race, color, or any previous condition of servitude.” 

President Tupper opened his first Sabbath-school in Raleigh in 1865, under 
an old oak tree. In 1882 he presides over an institution domiciled in five large 
brick buildings, unequaled by those of any educational institution in the State, 
and anoble monument to his untiring energy, tact, wisdom, and faith. Through 
his personal influence the most of the means for the erection of the buildings has 
been procured, and by close personal attention to the manufacture of brick on 
the premises, and to the construction of the buildings, he has secured their 
erection at about half the usual cost. 

During the earlier years of his service he encountered severe and protracted 
Opposition in many ways, but with sublime heroism held on his way, devoted 
to his mission, winning the admiration even of opposers, and at last rejoic- 
ing in the era of good-will and in the measurable accomplishment of his great 
aims. Rare are the records of achievement grander than his. 

The colored population of North Carolina is not far from 550,000. 


IV.—_ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY. 


NasHvitte, TENN. 


The beginnings of work for the freedmen at: Nashville and vicinity, on 
the part of the Home Mission Society, date back to a year before the close of the 
war, inthe appointment June Ist, 1864, of Rev. H. L. Wayland as missionary 
teacher to that place, After eight months he resigned, and Rev. D. W. Phillips, 
who in August, 1864, had been appointed to Knoxville, took his place. The 
published statement concerning him at the time of his appointment, is ‘‘ that 
this brother, late of South Reading, Mass., is one of the ablest men we had in 
all New England.’’ At first he preached to a white congregation and sur- 
veyed the field. Then he gathered a class of colored young men in his own 
house, and later in the basement of the First Colored Baptist Church. In 
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ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, 
(Building at left not yet erected. } 
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1865 an abandoned government building was purchased for $1,000. This was 
taken down, removed and rebuilt at an expense of about $4,000, upon a site 
northwest of the city. In this building, 120x40 ft. and two stories in height, 
furnishing recitation rooms and accommodations:for about forty-five young men 
and for twelve girls, the school was opened in 1866, For ten years the school 
continued in this building. 

Larger accommodations being required, in the spring of 1874, the estate 
of W. H. Gordon, southwest of the city, consisting of a brick mansion house 
80x48 ft., two stories with basement, together with thirty acres of land, was pur- 
chased by Dr. J. B. Simmons at a cost of $30,000. In 1875 a third story and 
mansard roof were added to this building, and in 1876 a new brick structure 
160x49 ft., three stories and basement, with mansard roof, and connecting with 
the mansion, was erected at a cost of about $45,000. Toward the erection of 
this new building Dr. Nathan Bishop and wife gave $28,000. 

The school entered these buildings Oct., 1876. A regular course of study was 
first introduced in 1875-6. The school from the beginning has had‘ powerful 
competitors in institutions established at Nashville by other denominations, but 
has maintained a high reputation forthorough work. In 1874 Brown Univer- 
sity conferred upon Rev. D. W. Phillips the degree of D.D. To his indefati- 
gable labors in the institution, and during vacations in presenting the claims of 
the institution to individuals, Churches, and associations at the North, is much 
of its prosperity due; while in this connection honorable mention should be 
made of the valuable services of his principal associate, Prof. L. B. Tefft who 
since 1874 has been connected with the institution. 

The records of the institution show an attendance since 1872 as follows: 


1872-3, Males, 72; Females, 18; Total, 90. 
1873-4, aor a 29; SOS: 
1874-5, WS hoy ne 41; em 36: 
1875-6, GO ate ad 43; Co A: 
1876-7, CO ae he ve 49; oS AY: 
1877-8, ome 128 a 1058 BOXES. 
1878-9, Go alpacle 0 193 fe 20%. 
1879-80, Go ats) uC 81; G3) OR 
1880-1, BOS a1) 0)e Bt 90; “249, 
1881-2, ue Wale ce ue) e270: 


The sudden and permanent increase in 1877-8 was caused principally by 
holding teachers’ institutes during the preceding summer, which made the 
school more widely known. In this work Prof. Tefft took a leading part. 

The entire number of students who have attended from the beginning con- 
not be exactly stated, as for the first years no records of attendance were kept. 
The number, however, is not far from one thousand ; for since 1872 the enroll- 
ment shows 787 different pupils connected with theinstitution. The larger pro- 
portion have fitted themselves for teaching. Many have entered the ministry 
and huve been leaders in every good work. In 1881 gratuitous theological 
instruction for two months was offered to a limited number of pastors, 
who accepted the proposition. A positive religious influence has charac- 
terized the institution. Nearly 200 conversions have been reported. The 
students have maintained themselves by their own efforts very largely; al- 
though help for many worthy students is required to keep them in the school. 
Receipts from students for tuition, board, &c., in 1881-2, were $6,559.36. 
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In 1882 the Board of the Home Mission Society decided to incorporate the 
institution, but the incorporation was not effected until in Jan., 1883. At this 
time also, in order to relieve Dr. Phillips of the cares of administration, and that 
he might devote the rest of his valuable life to instruction of theological classes, 
the Board appointed Rev. Wm. Stewart, D.D., of Canada, President. He en- 
tered upon his labors Feb., 1883. The name of the school was also changed 
from Nashville Institute to ‘‘ Roger Williams University.” Four courses of study 
are provided—the normal, the academic, the collegiate, and the theological. 
The whole property is valued at $80,000. The school has a small endowment 
fund of less than $1,000. Several Indian youth from the Indian Territory have 
been students in the institution. The graduates are widely scattered through- 
out the South, occupying positions of influence and usefulness. 


V.—_LELAND UNIVERSITY. 
New Orueans, La. 


In July, 1863, the Home Mission Society appointed Rev. J. W. Horton Mis- 
sionary to the Coliseum Place Baptist Church (white), New Orleans ; and in 
November, 1865, Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., to engage in the work of instruct- 
ing colored ministers, and students for the ministry. In this service he con- 
tinued with some interruptions until 1868; when, becoming convinced that it was 
labor wasted to work in the manner he was compelled to do, with no place in 
which to gather his classes for regular instruction, he left the field. In Decem- 
ber, 1869, Rev. Wm. Rollinson, of New Jersey, was appointed to carry forward 
the enterprise. His labors in New Orleans began Dec. 29th, by the organization 
of aclass of eight or ten of the resident colored ministers, and also a night 
school for the general instruction of adults of both sexes; the basement of the 
First Baptist Church being used for these purposes. 

A few weeks later Dea. Holbrook Chamberlain, and his wife, of the Baptist 
Free Mission Society, reached New Orleans, for the purpose of establishing an 
institution under the patronage of that Society, supposing the field unoccupied. 
Negotiations were entered into for concerted effort in this matter, and as a re- 
sult of the visit to New Orleans by Secretaries Simmons and Taylor, an arrange- 
ment was effected whereby the work was to be conjointly prosecuted, Dea. 
Chamberlain assuming one-half the pecuniary responsibility and possessing 
an equal right of control until such time as a Board of Trustees should be ap- 
pointed and the institution incorporated, when control should pass to them, 
he, however, still remaining responsible for half of the expenses. ‘* The 
Free Mission Church” was then about to build a new house of worship, and it 
was decided to furnish the basement for school rooms, the Home Mission So- 
ciety supplying $2,000 for that purpose and taking a lease of the school rooms 
as compensation. These rooms finished and well furnished were ready Dec., 
1870, and on the 10th of January the school therein was formally opened. The 
number in attendance this year reached 170. 

A Board of Trustees was appointed and incorporation effected in March, 
1870. Immediate steps were taken for the erection of suitable buildings, for 
which three squares of ground, between seven and eight acres, with a mansion, 
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in the upper part of the city and fronting on St. Charles St. (the principal 
avenue), were purchased at a cost of $25,000. One-half of this was paid by the 
Society and one-half by Dea. Chamberlain. Theinstitution was called ‘‘ Leland 
University,” after the maiden name of Mrs. Chamberlain, who was a direct 
descendant of Elder John Leland. ‘From this institution,’ as Dr. Simmons 
wrote after the incorporation, ‘‘by the terms of our charter (which terms were 
of our own choosing) students can never be excluded on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. Should whites, who were once slaves, apply, 
—of whom there are not afew in the South—they will be admitted. Should 
whites who were never slaves apply, they will not berejected. For, a Christian 
school, like a Christian Church, should be open to all properly qualified can- 
didates. All the Home Mission Society’s schools have proceeded from the first 
on this New Testament basis.’ 


On the Board of Trustees were representatives of the Home Mission Society, 
the Free Mission Society, and the Consolidated Convention (colored). 

Rey. Wm. Rollinson continued as President until October, 1872, when upon 
his voluntary retirement Rey. S. B. Gregory was appointed. Of his own labors 
Mr. Rollinson says: 

‘During the whole time I was on the field, I preached nearly every Sab- 
bath, generally for the colored Churches, though often for the Coliseum Place 
and the First Baptist (white). I was cordially received by, and received the 
moral support of the white Baptists, and enthusiastically so by our colored 
Baptists; and I look back to my years of laborin New Orleans with unalloyed 
pleasure.”’ 

Mr. Gregory's labors were terminated by his death in 1873. Rev. L. B. 
Barker, who had been his associate, took charge until 1876. Rev. Marsena Stone 
was President from 1876 to 1878, when he was succeeded by Rev. S. J. Axtell, 
who continued as President until 1881, when Rev. W. F. Morton was ap- 
pointed; and upon his resignation in 1882, Rev. H. A. Traver received the 
appointment. 

In 1878 the large and beautiful three story building, with mansard roof, 
was completed, at a cost of $45,000. (See cut, p. 80.) By Dea, Chamberlain’s 
close attention to its erection a great saving of expense was effected. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau had promised to duplicate the amount expended on build- 
ings to the sum of $25,000. The work was projected therefore on the scale of 
$50,000. When the Bureau, after payments of $17,500, refused to give further 
aid, the burden of the unfinished work fell with almost crushing force upon 
Dea. Chamberlain, who on this understanding had assumed the expense of its 
erection. Nobly, and with self-sacrifice rarely equaled, did he devote time, and 
energies of mind and body, to the accomplishment of the work, putting into the 
building, of his own means, $15,000. In addition to this, in 1879, he gave $10,000 
toward an endowment fund; and in 1881 conveyed tothe Trustees, for the same 
purpose, property in Brooklyn, N. Y., valued at $25,000. Beyond this, in 1881, 
under his inspiration and with the approval of the Board of Trustees, a new 
dormitory for girls was begun, which for lack of funds is not yet completed, and 
the total cost of which to be about $17,000. The entire amount which this de- 
voted servant of God has given to the upbuilding of Leland University is 
over $65,000. In his seventieth year he rejoices that he has been permitted to 
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do this for a people in whose welfare he has ever had the liveliest interest. 
He is worthy of all honor, and his example worthy of imitation by many, more 
greatly blessed than he in temporal things. 

The property of Leland University, with the completion of the new build- 
ing, is valued at quite $100,000. A good beginning has been made toward a 
library, but school apparatus is specially needed. Recently an arrange- 
ment has been made between the Board of Trustees and the Board of the 
Home Mission Society, whereby the latter assumes the practical manage- 
ment of the educational work of the Univerity, thus securing to it the advan- 
tages of the methods adopted by the Society for the best instruction; the Society 
becoming responsible for the maintenance of the school and for the character 
of the instruction. For many years annual appropriations have been made by 
the Board for teachers’ salaries. 

Special attention is given to the normal and industrial departments, while 
the great aim in the founding of the institution, viz., the education of col- 
ored preachers, is kept prominent. A career of enlarged usefulness is evi- 
dently entered upon; and nowhere is such a school needed more than in the 
great city of New Orleans and its vicinity, a stronghold of Catholicism, with 
the usual concomitants of ignorance and superstition. 


VI.—ATLANTA SEMINARY. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


In May, 1867, Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., of Mass., went to Augusta, Ga., 
under the auspices of the National Theological Institute, to locate a school for 
the training of preachers and teachers for the colored people. The school was 
opened in the Springfield (colored) Baptist Church, at night. He was compelled 
by sickness to return North in July, when Mr. J. Mason Rice took charge. In 
November of the same year, Rey. Chas. H. Corey, and wife, commenced their 
labors, retaining Mr. Rice, and receiving aid for a few weeks in the way of 
lectures from Dr. Parker. The school was kept ina rented room, and mostly 
at night, so that Mr. Corey seldom reached his lodgings till midnight. The 
attendance for the year ending May, 1868, numbered 60, of whom 17 were 
students for the ministry. Mr. Corey’s labors here ended July 12, 1868, and he 
was subsequently transferred to Richmond. Rey. Lucian C. Hayden, D.D., 
took up the work the following winter. As the Freedmen’s Bureau was then 
establishing free schools for the colored people, Dr. Hayden was induced early 
in Jan., 1869, to take charge of one of these public schools, which was regarded 
as the expedient thing to do; hence ministerial instruction was almost wholly 
suspended. 

On November 15, 1869, under appointment of the Home Mission Soviety, 
Rey. W. D. Seigfried arrived, and soon after in a rented room opened a school. 
April 21, 1870, an eligible lot 180x180 feet, on Telfair Street, was purchased for 
$5,700. The school was at once transferred to the old buildings on this property. 
Mr. Seigfried resumed work in the autumn of 1870, but encountering great 
difficulties in consequence of the intense political excitement of the time, he 
left the State, and for a time the school was discontinued. 
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Leading brethren of the Georgia Baptist Church Convention (white), who 
had become interested in the work, recommended that Rev. Joseph T. Robert, 
LL.D., of Georgia, be entrusted with the management. This action was en- 
dorsed by the Georgia Baptist Missionary Convention (colored); and the Home 
Mission Board accordingly appointed him. His connection with the institute 
began Aug. 1, 1871. Among the whites of the city the enterprise was regarded 
with disfavor, on account of some things inits previous management. Dr. Robert 
secured funds to put the building in condition, and for four years, without an 
assistant, conducted the school, with an annual average attendance of 52 pupils. 
Dr. Robert in his sketch of the school says: ‘‘ Many whites thought, at first, 
that colored men could not be roused mentally; we have proven otherwise 
there.” The ‘‘ Augusta Institute,” as the school was called, was continued here 
until 1879, when at the desire of the colored brethren of the State, and with the 
approval of the white, it was removed to the capital of the State and the name 
changed tothe Atlanta Baptist Seminary. A site for the school was purchased at 
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the corner of Elliott and West Hunter Streets, containing nearly four acres, and 
with the avails of the sale of the Augusta property and a special appropriation 
by the Home Mission Society, a commodious brick school building was erected; 
he cost of the whole being about $12,500. In 1879 the institution was incor- 
porated. Dr. Robert has remained at the head of the institntion until the pre- 
sent time, for more than eleven years. In his own words the school ‘has 
aimed unwayeringly at the education of preachers, and such teachers as could be 
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classed with them profitably.” Dr. Robert’s success in this direction has been 
marked. The leading men among the colored Baptists of Georgia have been 
under his training. 

More than 250 ministerial students haye been enrolled in the school at 
Augusta and Atlanta. The whole number in attendance from 1871 to 1882 has 
been about 500; in 1882, 113 were enrolled. Of more than 100 ordained minis 
ters who were students in the institution, about one-half are pastors in Georgia; 
while licentiates and unordained students are yearly doing a great work. 

No dormitories for either sex were erected, and only young men were ad- 
mitted to the school. A strong sentiment in favor of education for young women 
also, was developed soon after the removal of the school to Atlanta. The Board 
of the Home Mission Society favored it, and encouraged the colored Churches 
of Georgia to contribute toward the erection of buildings. 

In the fall of 1881, under the auspices of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society of New England, Miss S. B. Packard and Miss H. E. 
Giles went as missionaries to Atlanta. They soon opened a school for girls. 
Early in 18823 the school was taken up by the Home Mission Board, the teacher’s 
support being pledged by the Woman’s Society. They metin the basement 
of the Friendship St. Baptist Church (colored), a most unsuitable place. 
With great devotion these teachers labored until a large school was gathered 
and the demand for larger and better accommodations became imperative. 

Inasmuch as the Seminary site was impaired for school purposes by the close 
proximity of a new railroad, and the lot was not well adapted to the erection of 
additional buildings, a new location was determined upon. In the fall of 1882 
Dr. Gregory, Supt. of Education, after surveying several locations, selected a 
section of the property known as ‘‘The Barracks,” on the high ground in the 
western part of the city, and after a careful investigation, in company with the 
Corresponding Secretary, its purchase was recommended and effected with the 
approval of the Board, for the sum of $17,500. The site contains about eight 
acres, on which are four double two story dwellings, originally erected for officers’ 
quarters and suitable for dormitories; also a large, long building formerly used 
for a hospital, which with few changes serves for general school purposes. Into 
this the girls’ school is to be transferred at once, and the entire school under one 
president in the fall of 1883. The sale of the old property will probably meet a 
large part of the cost of the new. The colored people of the State have taken 
deep interest in the work, promising to raise $5,000 for the enterprise. They 
have also aided to quite an extent in the support of beneficiaries, and for other 
purposes. 

The school has evidently a great future before it in providing an education 
for the leaders of thought among the more than 100,000 colored Baptists in the 
Empire State of the South. The colored population of Georgia was 725,133, in 
1880 


VIIL—BENEDICT INSTITUTE. 
Cotumpta, S. C. 


For along time after the beginning of the Society’s work forthe freedmen 
in South Carolina, there was no concentration of effort for the founding of 
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one strong school. For several years, from 1862, Dr. Solomon Peck and others 
labored at Beaufort and Rev. C. H. Corey about three years at Charleston. 
Many other points received attention. 

In 1870 a desirable site for an institution was found available at Columbia. 
As this was the capital of the State, and central, it was decided to locate it here. 
The Lord disposed the heart of a noble woman of New England, Mrs. B. A. 
Benedict, of Providence, R. I., to give $10,000 toward its purchase, the cost 
being $16,000. The property consisted of nearly eighty acres of land, on which 
was a large mansion, with several outbuildings, and beautiful grounds. Be- 
fore the war it was valued at $40,000. In honor of the deceased husband of 
the donor, Dea. Stephen Benedict, brother of Dr. David Benedict, the bistorian, 
the Board called the school ‘Benedict Institute.” 

It was opened Dec. 1, 1870, under the charge of Rey. Timothy S. Dodge, as 
principal. The first pupil was a colored preacher, sixty-six years old. The 
attendance the first year was sixty-one. Industrial work was attempted with 
some degree of success under Mr. Dodge. In Oct., 1877, Rev. Lewis Colby 
succeeded Mr. Dodge under appointment of the Board. 

Upon his resignation in 1879, Rey. E. J. Goodspeed, D.D., wasappointed. He 
entered upon his work in October, continuing until his death inthe summer of 
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1881. Rev. C. E. Becker was selected as his successor and went to Columbia in 
Oct., 1882, and is at this writing the president of the institution. 

During 1879-80, Rev. Lewis Colby, deeply impressed with the need of bet- 
ter accommodations, especially for the girls, devoted his time without compen. 
sation, and with the approval of the Board, to raising $5,000 for a girls’ building. 
This amount being secured, together with an additional offering from Mrs. 
Benedict, two frame buildings, one for dormitory and school rooms, the other 
for dining and music rooms, were erected in 1881. Toward the furnishing of the 
buildings, the colored people of the State gave over $1,600. The girls’ building 
is known as ‘‘Colby Hall.” Better quarters for the young men are greatly needed. 
For this purpose Mrs. Benedict has offered $5,000, and plans are progressing 
for the new building which is to cost $10,000. In addition to these liberal 
gifts, she also wisely gave $10,000 in 1873 for the endowment of the In- 
stitution. To this, additions by gift and by income have been made, so that it 
stands now at about $21,000. By special act of the South Carolina Legislature, 
through the efforts of Pres. Becker and the co-operation of leading Baptists, 
the Institution in 1882 was exempted from taxation. 

The attendance has been as follows: 


1870-71, 61; 1876-77, 101. 
1871-72, 61; 1877-78, 70. 
1872-73, 142; 1878-79, 88. 
1873-74, 84; 1879-80, 100. 
1874-75, 118; 1880-81, 232. 
1875-76, 115; 1881-82, 939. 


The great increase in 1880-81, and the year following, were partly due to the 
completion of the girl’s building, and to the establishment of a preparatory de- 
partment, which, however, has been discontinued. The school has been a 
fountain of great good to the colored Churches of the State. The name of the 
benefactor is blessed by hundreds who have enjoyed its privileges, and thou- 
sands more will honor her memory. The property with the new building com- 
pleted is valued at $40,000. 


There were 604,332 colored people in South Carolina according to the cen- 
sus of 1880. 


VUI.—_NATCHEZ SEMINARY. 
Narcuez, Miss. 


Years before the opening of this Institution, it was felt by many friends of 
the Society and by its workers in the Mississippi Valley, that a school should be 
established somewhere between Memphis and the Gulf. Under appointment 
by the Society, Rey. A. C. Caperton, in the fall of 1867, began the work of instrue- 
tion at Memphis, where the Society’s missionaries had previously labored. He 
continued about two years, but neither here nor at any other point did the in- 
dications seem favorable to the establishment of an institution. In 1876 the 
United States Marine Hospital, erected years before the war in the most sub- 
stantial manner, ata cost of about $60,000, was offered for sale at auction. The 
building had been unused since the war, and was somewhat damaged by a tor- 
nado, It was purchased by the Society for a school, at a cost of $5,000. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury declining to accept so low a bid, an act was solicited, 
with his concurrence, from Congress, instructing him to approve the sale, 
The bill was passed, as there was no demand for the building except for such 
purposes, and the Society received a deed from the United States, in Jan- 
uary, 1877. C. T. Sampson, Esq., of Massachusetts, generously gave the amount 
required for its purchase. Extensive repairs and alterations were necessary to 
adapt the building to school purposes, and even then, with itslarge rooms and 
broad halls and corridors, it was not by any means well suited to the wants of 
such an institution. The amount expended on improvements was $11,807. 
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NATCHEZ SEMINARY. 


In October, 1877, under appointment by the Society, Rev. Charles Ayer, 
of New York, opened the school with 20 students. The school has steadily in- 
creased in numbers under his efficient management tothe present time, having 
for the year ending 1882, 149 enrolled, some of them young women. 

The difficulty and expense of reaching Natchez, especially from those sec- 
tions of the State where most interest is taken in educational matters, led the 
Board, after careful deliberation, to the decision that a location more central] 
was necessary for the greatest prosperity and usefulness of the institution. 
This course was required also by the growing feeling ‘among the colored Bap- 
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tists of Mississippi, that their educational wants were not met by so remote a 
location, and by their contemplated action to start another school. 

Accordingly, in November, 1882, a conference was arranged between repre- 
sentatives of the Society and of the colored people, at Jackson, Miss. Dr- 
Gregory and Pres. Ayer and Dr. Marston were present on the part of the Society. 
Union of effort was decided upon, and on the recommendation of a joint 
cominittee, the Board soon after purchased the Campbell property, consisting 
of fifty-two acres with a good mansion, north of Jackson, and near the city 
limits, for $5,000. To this location the school is to be transferred in the fall of 
1883, if the Natchez property in the meantime is sold to advantage. 

The colored population of Mississippi in 1880 was 650,291. 


IX.—THE ALABAMA BAPTIST NORMAL AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Sretma, ALABAMA. 


The colored Baptist Convention at Tuscaloosa, in 1873, decided to establish 
a school for preachers, and asked the white brethren, whose State Convention 
was then in session at the same place, for money and advice. They were told 
that the scheme was impracticable. In 1874 they sent Rev. W. H. McAlpine 
among the colored churches to raise money, and by Noy., 1876, he had raised 
about $1,000. The Convention at Eufaula, in 1877, decided to locate the school 
at Selma, and to open it Jan. 1, 1878. 

Rev. H. Woodsmall, who had been holding ministers’ institutes in Alaba- 
ma, under the auspices of the Home Mission Society, was asked to take charge 
of theschool. The Society was not prepared to support him in this undertaking. 
Nevertheless, feeling that the work was demanded, he accepted the invitation 
of the Convention, on condition that the colored brethren would endeayor to 
provide the land and buildings needed, meet the current expenses, and provide 
for half of his salary. This they agreed todo. The schvol was opened in Jan,, 
1878, in the colored Baptist Church at Selma. ' 

Property was bought, in 1878, comprising about thirty-six acres, with a 
building, (formerly agricultural fair grounds), at a cost of $3,000. It is in the 
suburbs of the city. Not only did the colored people pay for this, but pro- 
ceeded to make improvements and to erect a frame chapel and school-rooms in 
1879 ; while at the same time giving for the support of the school. Since 1877 
they have raised for educational purposes about $14,000. The property is now 
valued at $15,000. Mr. Woodsmall was formerly an attorney in Indiana, then 
captain of an Indiana regiment during the war, and after the war becoming 
deeply impressed that he ought to consecrate his life to the spiritual and intellec- 
tual elevation of the colored people, studied and was graduated from a southern 
theological school to fit himself for this work. Finding the colored people un- 
able to bear the burdens assumed, and having expended his own means, he ap- 
pealed to the churches of his native Stateforaid. The ladies of Indiana, largely 
through the activity of Miss Auretta Hoyt, contributed to the support of teach- 
ers, while other friends in the North were also raised up for the work. 
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In March, 1880, the Board of Trustees of the Institution petitioned the So- 
ciety to co-operate in its support. The Executive Board, in June, responded 
favorably with a pledge of $2,000 for teachers’ salaries the ensuing year. Since 
then the amount has been raised to more than $3,000 per annum. About 550 
students have been enrolled since the opening of the school. 

More than one hundred students for the ministry, and about the same num- 
ber of teachers, have been in the institution. In 1881 more than eighty pupils 
were teachers in the public schools of the State. Both sexes are admitted. The 
institution has no dormitories. These are greatly needed, as students find diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable rooms in private residences. 

In 1881 Rey. W. H. McAlpine, who was a slave until 1865, and who has done 
more than any other colored man for the school, was chosen President ; though 
Rey. Mr. Woodsmall continued in charge of instruction. Mr. Woodsmall start- 
ed a paper, in 1878, called ‘‘ The Baptist Pioneer,” which has a monthly cir- 
culation of about 2,000 copies. The school has been characterized by a deep re- 
ligious interest, and students have been organized for work during vacations. 
Through them over ten thousand books, including Bibles and Testaments, and 
a great number of papers and tracts by both teachers and students have been 
distributed. Mr. Woodsmall has devoted much of his vacation in holding minis- 
ters’ and teachers’ institutes throughout the State, and by his indomitable per- 
severance and unflinching faith, in the face sometimes of reproach and opposi- 
tion, for more than five years he has carried forward the enterprise ; literally 
putting into it his life. 

There are over 600,000 colored people in Alabama. 


X.—THE FLORIDA INSTITUTE. 
Live Oak, Fuorrpa. 

In Oct.,1868, the Bethlzhem Baptist Association of Florida was organized, and 
at once took steps to establish an institution of learning. Rey. C. B. Simmons 
and Col. Wood were appointed a committee to raise money and select a site. 
Live Oak was chosen, and a square of land, comprising about three and a half 
acres, on which was an incomplete building originally intended for a court 
house, was purchased. The colored people of the State raised and expended 
for this purpose $2,000. Nov. 15th, 1873, the school was incorporated and 
Trustees duly elected. In 1876 the last payment was made on the property. 
Unable to complete the building and open the school, the Association, in Octo- 
ber, 1879, formally petitioned the Society for assistance. The Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society made an investigation of affairs, in a visit to Florida in 
Feb., 1880, and in March of the same year the Board voted to aid, if funds 
could be obtained, and to open the school the following autumn. Contributions 
having been sent in for the purpose, Rey. Charles Ayer was requested to pro- 
ceed to Live Oak and superintend the work of completing the building. This 
being done, Rev. J. L. A. Fish was appointed to take charge of the institution. 
School was opened in October, 1880. In 1882 a re-organization of the educa- 
tional work in the State was effected, so that the Colored State Convention 
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was enlisted in the upbuilding of the institution. As yet it is in its infancy, 
and is in need of nearly everything. A generous Christian woman in Massachu- 
setts has promised $5,000 towards the erection of dormitories for girls, and bet- 
ter school accommodations, provided $5,000 additional can be secured. A 
plain two-story frame building, with rooms for thirty-two young men, was 
completed in 1882, at an expense of about $1,500. 

President Fish has already won a large place in the esteem of the colored 
Baptists of Florida, and only needs the proper support to make the school a 
great success. The Convention unites with the Society in the support of Rev. 
J. N. Stokes as general missionary and agent for the institution. 

There are about 126,000 colored people in Florida. In Southern Georgia, 
which is naturally tributary to this school, there are about 100,000 more. 


XI.—THE KENTUCKY NORMAL AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Lovisvinin, Kenvrucky. 


Very soon after the close of the war, the colored Baptists of Kentucky or- 
ganized themselves into a ‘‘ General Assembly,” for the purpose of establishing 
a college for the education of ministers and teachers. In 1866 they purchased 
a site at Frankfort, but they were too poor to start the school. In 1869 they 
changed their name to the Genera] Association of the Colored Baptists of Ken- 
tucky, and by a bare majority decided to change the location of the school from 
Frankfort to Louisville. For ten long years, without a missionary or teacher 
sent to organize and lead them, they lived and toiled on toward the goal. For 
some cause, the Home Mission Society did but little work among the colored 
people of Kentucky; the principal laborer being Rey. Marsena Stone, who spent 
about six months holding ministers’ institutes in the State in 1873-4. 

In 1879 they rallied anew to establish the school. The Frankfort property 
was sold for $2,000. A location was selected in Louisville, on Kentucky Street, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, comprising about two and a half acres, on 
which was a large two-story brick building, and purchased for $13,800. It was 
a great venture. In November a school was opened with Rev. E. P. Maros, a 
colored pastor in the State, as manager, and Rey. W. R. Davis, as teacher. 
From 25 to 30 students were in attendance the first year. The school was 
duly incorporated. Asthe Board of 'Trustees had no resources, the teachers 
were without a stated salary, and often in no little embarrassment. By direc- 
tion of the General Association the Board of Trustees called Rey. Wm. J. Sim- 
mons, pastor of a colored church in Lexington, and a graduate of Howard 
University in 1873, to the Presidency of the institution. He entered on his 
work in Sept., 1880. During the ensuing year 111 students were enrolled. 
From tuition fees and contributions, about $3,200 was raised, and the General 
Association appropriated, in 1881, $1,500 toward the school. 

Finding the burden becoming too heavy, the President visited New York, in 
June, 1881, and as a result of his conference with the Board of the Home Mission 
Society, $1,500 were appropriated for the support of teachers, and the Presi- 
dent joyfully telegraphed back : ‘‘Saved! God has heard our prayer. The Home 
Mission Society rescues us.” The appropriation was increased to $2,500 the next 
year, on the promise that about $5,000 should be raised in the State to pay for 
the property. A third story was added to the building, in 1881, ata cost of $1,300. 
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All the teachers are colored, three of them having been students in Nash- 
ville, and one, Prof. C.8. Dinkins, a graduate of Newton Theological Seminary. 
The courses of study are academic, normal, and theological. In the latter course 
some of the professors in the Southern Theological Seminary, as well as pastors in 
the city, have given lectures to the students. The capacity of the building is 
wholly inadequate to the demands. The colored people of Kentucky, under 
the energetic leadership of President Simmons, deserve much praise for what 
they have done, and speedy success in their undertaking. 

There are about 275,000 colored people in Kentucky. 


XI..—BISHOP BAPTIST COLLEGE. 
Marswaun, TEXas. 
The need of a school for the colored people of the Southwest, beyond the 
Mississippi, had been appreciated for many years prior to 1880, and had engaged 
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the thoughts of Dr. Nathan Bishop, who said to a friend not long before his 
death in 1880, ‘‘I have $10,000 to put into a school in Texas, when the time 
has come.” This was the inspiration of the movement to establish such an in- 
stitution, although no positive gift was left for this purpose. In the summer of 
1880, Dr. S. W. Marston, Superintendent of Missions for the Freedmen, made 
a tour of observation with special reference to the location of a school. With 
the concurrence of the Texas and Louisiana Association, held in August, 1880, it 
was decided to locate the school at Marshall, Texas. The ‘‘ Holcombe proper- 
ty,” a beautiful site, with a “mansion ” and smaller buildings in the midst of 
a grove and ten acresof land, was purchased for $2,500. The colored people 
contributed liberally toward the purchase of the property, and at the Texas State 
Convention (white) in October, 1880, $400 were contributed for the same purpose. 
Within ten months nearly $2,000 were provided by the colored people, and 
a larger sum pledged for the enterprise. 

In the fall of 1880, through the gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Bishop, thus carry- 
ing out the intent of her deceased husband, and her own intent as well, the Board 
was enabled to arrange for the erection of a suitable building. This was begun 
in the spring of 1881, and completed for use in the fall of the same year at a 
cost of $15,428.74. The building is of brick with stone foundations and trim- 
mings, three stories in height, with school rooms and dormitories for fifty-six 
students. Additional accomodations for students are provided in the other 
buildings. A new building for girls is in contemplation. Twenty-seven acres 
of woodland for purposes of fuel have also been purchased. The entire expense 
of grounds, buildings, furniture, etc., has been $23,046.35. 

The school opens the first year most favorably, under the charge of Pres. 
8. W. Culver, with a force of competent teachers, among whom is Prof. F. D. 
Shaver, formerly instructor at New Orleans. The attendance for the year end- 
ing May, 1882, was 299; many, however, were in the preparatory school, sus- 
tained in part by public funds. The colored Baptists of Texas, and the 
white brethren as well, have taken a deep interest in this institution, the only 
school of the Society for freedmen west of the Mississippi. 

The colored people on this field number about 600,000. 


XITI.—INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 
Tan LequaH, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The education of Indian youth has ever had a prominent place in the work 
of Christian missions among the Indians in this country. In 1865 the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, after assuming this branch of the mission- 
ary work of the denomination, announced the special need of a higher Christian 
institution, similar to the institutions established for the training of teachers 
and preachers for the colored people. 

The Indian, University had its origin in the settled conviction of many 
Baptists in the Indian Territory that in order to perpetuate and extend with 
increased efficiency the blessings of Christian civilization among the civilized 
and uncivilized tribes of the territory, a Normal and Theological School was a 
necessity. This conviction ripened into action in 1879. 

Plans for the establishment of such a school were discussed, and the meas- 
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ure received the special attention of Rev. Daniel Rogers, general missionary of 
the Society in the Indian Territory, and of Prof. A. C. Bacone, then engaged in 
teaching in the Territory. The Board, being consulted, favored the plan by 
granting for the use of the school a part of the mission building at Tahlequah, 
the capital of the Cherokee nation; and on Feb. 9th, 1880, the school was open- 
ed in charge of Prof. Bacone, who, as a graduate of the University and Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Rochester, as well as from long experience in teaching, was well 
qualified for the position. At the outset the Board was unable to render pecu- 
niary aid, but during the last two years has chiefly maintained instruction 
therein. A Board of Trustees has been appointed, and the institution duly in- 
corporated. Its doors are open to the youth of all Indian tribes. 

The Creek Council has granted land for the new site, which has been select- 
ed near Muskogee, and on which new buildings specially adapted to school 
purposes are to be erected as soon as means for the purpose can be obtained. 
The attendance for 1881-2 was 68: 53 Cherokees; 5 Delawares; 2 Choctaws; 
1 Ottawa, and 7 whites ;—preparing for the ministry 4; for teaching 26. 

The Trustees of the institution are Rev. J. S. Murrow, Rey. Daniel Rogers, 
Prof. A. C. Bacone, of the Territory; Rev. H. L. Morehouse, New York; Rev. 
Chas. Journeycake, Chief of the Delawares; Rev. James Williams of the Choc- 
taw nation; Rey. Adam Lacie of the Cherokee nation; Rev. John McIntosh of 
the Creek nation; Hon. Samuel Checota, Chief of the Creek nation. 

The Society is very desirous that the institution should have the needed 
buildings that will cost about $15,000 for the prosecution of its work. The five 
thousand Baptists who are members of about ninety churches in the Territory, 
greatly need such an institution. The school will furnish missionaries also for 
the wild tribes of the country. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Naruan Bisuop, LL.D. 


“Created in Christ Jesus unto good works.”—Eph. ii. 10. 


The only Corresponding Secretary of the Society from the “‘lay- 
men” of the denomination, was Nathan Bishop, LL.D. He was 
born in Oneida County, Aug. 12, 1808. The son of a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances, he labors with his hands and diligently 
uses his spare time in reading and study. At the age of eighteen, 
he enters an academy, where his progress in scholarship is marked. 
About this time occurs his conversion and public confession ‘of 
Christ. 

Graduating from Brown University in his twenty-ninth year, and 
highly esteemed by President Wayland, he immediately receives 
an appointment as tutor in the institution, remaining in this po- 
sition, however, but a year. In 1838, he accepts the Superintend- 
ency of the public schools of Providence, and for thirteen years 
discharges his duties with great acceptance. In 1851 the school 
authorities of Boston elect him Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for that city. While here, Harvard University confers on him 
the degree of LL.D. From 1842 to 1854, we find him a Trustee of 
Brown University, and a Fellow from 1854 to 1861. 

Soon after his removal to New York City, in 1857, he marries 
Mrs. Caroline C. Bleecker, widow of Garrat Noel Bleecker, and 
daughter of Dea. Ebenezer Cauldwell,—a union, in the best and truest 
sense, in heart, in the ruling purpose of life, to glorify God by the 
diligent employment of their personal powers, and by the liberal use of 
property consecrated to His service. In the great metropolis he soon 
becomes prominently identified with denominational, educational, 
and. philanthropic enterprises. His strong common sense and sa- 
gacity cause him to be much sought after as a counsellor in such 
matters. We find him for many years an influential member of the 
State Board of Charities; one of the original and most efficient mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the United States Christian Com- 
mission during the civil war; one of Matthew Vassar’s confidential 
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advisers in his plans for higher education for young women; a con- 
stituent member of the Board of Trustees of Vassar College, and for 
several years Chairman of its Executive Committee—in these po- 
sitions contributing very largely to the success of this noted in- 
stitution. 

Subsequently, the Evangelical Alliance appoint him one of a com- 
mittee to visit Russia, for the purpose of securing religous liberty 
for Protestants in that Empire. 

In 1869 President Grant appoints him a member of the First 
Board of Indian Commissioners, in which capacity he serves for 
several years, and voluntarily retires, with others, when they could 
not conscientiously approve or share the responsibility of certain acts 
of prominent government officials. As one of the New York City Sab- 
bath Committee, his activity is well remembered. The denomination 
knows of his interest, from 1865, as one of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society, in endeavoring to secure modifications or 
reconsideration of the obnoxious action which caused Baptists gen- 
erally to withdraw from that organization. During his later years 
he becomes interested in founding and sustaining the Baptist Home 
for the Aged, and the New York Baptist City Mission. 

The affairs of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
however, enlist his most earnest thought, and receive for many years 
large contributions ofhis time and of his means. He becomes a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board in 1865, and at this period, when the policy 
of the denomination is to be shaped concerning education for the 
freedmen, he is made Chairman. of the Committee on Education. 
During the succeeding four years, when the agitation arises as to the 
agency through which the denomination should do this work, his 
influence is potent, and to him, probably as much as to any other, 
is the Society indebted for the decision finally reached. 

In 1873 he offers his resignation as a member of the Executive 
Board, when the following resolutions are adopted : 

“« Resolved, That in receiving the announcement from Dr. Nathan Bishop of 
his resignation as a member of this Board, after a connection with it of nine 
years, we take occasion to express our deep regret at his retirement, and our 
sense of gratitude for the valuable service he has here rendered to the cause of 
Home Missions, as also for the very liberal donations which, from time to time, 
have been made by himself and Mrs. Bishop to our treasury, amounting to 
the generous sum of nearly $23,000, And the Board express the hope that they 
may yet welcome him again to its fellowship, and enjoy as heretofore, his 
presence and his counsel.” 

These resolutions, published also in the Annual Report, are almost 
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without a precedent or parallel in the records of the Board, on the re- 
tirement of one of its members. At the meeting of the Society in 
Washington, in 1874, when a change is made in the number of Sec- 
retaries, Dr. Bishop is elected Corresponding Secretary for the 
General Department of Missions and Education. Upon his declin- 
ation, the Board elect him to filla vacancy in their ranks. After 
the death of Dr. Taylor, the Board, Sept. 10, 1874, request Dr. 
Bishop to serve as Acting Corresponding Secretary. To this he con- 
gents on condition that his services shall be without compensation—a 
heavy debt at this time resting on the Society. In 1875, at Philadelphia, 
he is elected Secretary for the whole work of the Society. At this 
time, on account of the financial reverses of the country, the offe1- 
ings of the churches for Home Missions diminish, and a heavy debt 
accumulates. Disastrous results are apprehended. At this crisis, 
and just at the close of the fiscal year in 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Bishop 
make to the Society their “Special Centennial Gift” of $30,000, 
sweeping off the debt, and filling all hearts with joy. The great en- 
terprises are saved, and the work goes on without embarrassment. 

When on the 14th of September, 1876, he feels constrained to ten- 
der his resignation, the Board pass and publish in the Annual Report 
to the Society, the following: 

*¢ Resolved, That this Board do at this time hereby gratefully express their 
obligation to Nathan Bishop, LL.D., our late Corresponding Secretary, for the 
generous, courteous, and faithful manner in which he has performed gratuitous_ 
ly the arduous duties of his office for a period of more than two years past.” 

During these two years, as an unsalaried officer of the Society, he 
retains his connection with the Board of Managers, continuing to do 
so until his death at Saratoga, N. Y., August 7, 1880. 

In Dr. Bishop was a rare combination of dignity and benignity, of 
firmness and gentleness, of earnestness and urbanity, of caution and 
ageressiveness, of justice and compassion, of fidelity to the faith as 
he understood it, and catholicity of feeling towards others who 
thought differently, and a deep, undemonstrative religious life which 
exercised itself in appropriate ways toward both God and man. His 
purchase and distribution among the ministerial students in schools 
for the freedmen of large numbers of “The Life of Uncle John 
Vassar,” shows his admiration of, and sympathy with a soul thus 
consecrated to Christ. 

He was a noble man of noble mien. His natural endowments, de- 
veloped by cultivation, were lighted up, enriched and mellowed by 
the indwelling grace of God, as figures in cathedral windows, at 
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night, by the light within, are illuminated and brought out in forms of 
beauty to the passer by. He regarded property as a sacred trust from 
God, which he had no right to withhold when it was demanded for 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom, nor to lavish on personal grat- 
ification. He gave generously to a multitude of objects. To 
the Church Edifice Fund he gave $5,000. He preferred to be his 
own executor, as his gifts attest. He once said to a friend, “If the 
Lord will only give me an intimation of when I am to be called 
away, I will try to manage matters so as to die poor.” The in- 
timation was given and he acted accordingly, among other things, 
making over property in Boston valued at $30,000 to the Mis- 
sionary Union, for Bible work in foreignlands. He expressed his in- 
tention to devote $10,000 to the founding of a school for the colored 
Baptists in Texas. He was not spared to execute his intention ; yet, 
through the munificence of another, “ Bishop College,” at Marshall, 
Texas, has already become an established fact. Dr. J. B. Sim- 
mons states that Dr. Bishop once said to him : 

“T have been blamed for giving so many thousand dollars for the 
benefit of colored men. But I expect to stand side by side with these 
men on the day of Judgment. Their Lord is my Lord. They and 
I are brethren; and I am determined to be prepared for that 
meeting.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Foreign Porunations IN AMERICA. 


“Men out of every nation under heaven. ... . Every man heard them 
speak in his own language,”—Acts 11. 5, 6. 

From almost its first settlement America has been the abode of 
a “mixed multitude.” Discovered by a Spaniard, coveted alike by 
Spaniards, English, French, and Dutch, it quickly drew to its shores 
people out of nearly every European nation. In 1626 Peter Min- 
uits, director-general of a Dutch colony, under the auspices of the 
Dutch West India Company purchased Manhattan Island (on which 
the city of New York is located) of thenatives for twenty-four dol- 
lars. As early as 1643 it was stated that eighteen languages were 
spoken in New Amsterdam (New York). Subjects of Great Britain 
were in the majority, next in numbers were the Dutch, and next, 
the French. 

From England came the Puritan colonists to New England, the 
Catholic colony of Lord Baltimore to Maryland, Episcopalians to 
Virginia, the High Church Cavaliers to Carolina, Oglethorpe’s col- 
ony in Georgia for the benefit of oppressed Protestants, the Quaker 
colony to West New Jersey and Pennsylvania, a miscellaneous mul- 
titude to New York, and scattered companies elsewhere. The Dutch 
Lutherans concentrated about New Amsterdam, reaching eastward 
into Connecticut, southward to Delaware, northward along the Hud- 
son to Albany; and later, in large numbers, Lutherans, Mennon- 
ites and Quakers settled in Pennsylvania. 

The French Catholics early got a strong foothold in Canada, spread- 
ing along the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to the Mississippi, 
were represented in the Carolinas and became numerous in Louis- 
iana; while the French Huguenots were found to a limited extent in 
Eastern Canada, in New England and New York, in larger numbers in 
Virginia, and most numerously in South Carolina. Swedish Luther- 
ans settled along the Delaware. Swiss Protestants were sprinkled 
through some of the colonies. During the eighteenth century before 
the Revolution, thousands of Scotch Presbyterians settled in New 
England and in New Jersey, while great numbers of Irish Presby- 
terians colonized in Pennsylvania and were scattered through other 
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sections. Welsh Protestants settled in the northern sections of the 
country. Spanish Catholics were found in the Southern colonies 
along the Atlantic, but chiefly in the Southwest. 

Thus, from the first, the most heterogeneous elements were brought 
together in America, and though generally intending to preserve 
their distinctiveness, found it impossible to do so. They were fused 
to some extent in the furnace heat of the Revolution, though unifica- 
tion was by no means complete. European customs, languages, laws, 
and religions were transplanted here, but soon presented modified 
forms. 

Hence it appears that whatever dominance the Puritan principles 
of New England ultimately attained in this land, they did not gener- 
ally have pre-occupancy. In considering the questions of the Amer- 
icanization and Christianization of peoples who come hither, it will 
tend to impart steadiness to our judgment if the facts cited be re- 
membered. 

After the struggle for Independence, the oppressed of Europe 
flocked hither in greater numbers. In 1820 the arrivals from 
Europe are reported at 8,385; in 1828 they exceed 20,000; in 1832 
they reach 53,179; in 1842 for the first time they exceed a hundred 
thousand—104,565; in 1847, for the first time they are over two hundred 
thousand—234,968 ; and in 1850 they run up to 310,004 The year 
of the great Irish famine, 1846, beheld 109,680 immigrants from Ire- 
land added to our population, andlarge numbers followed for several 
years ensuing. Most of these were Catholics. In 1854 flood tide was 
reached, when 427,833 arrivals were reported. Then came a marked 
- decrease, partly in consequence of the excitement created by the use 
made of the foreign element in politics, resulting, in 1854-6, in the 
development of the Native American or “Know Nothing” party; 
and partly on account of the panic of 1857; so that, in 1858, there were 
but 144,653 arrivals, and not all of these foreigners. Itis estimated 
that the whole number of foreigners coming to America between 
1784 and 1850, was 2,500,000. 

The outbreak of the civil war in 1861 checked immigration, so that 
it ran down that year to 91,920. It rose again rapidly after the war, 
reaching in 1869, 352,569; the total arrivals for the fourteen years, 
including 1869, being 1,514,816. 

The census of 1870 showed a population in the United States of 
38,558,371; of whom, 5,567,229 were of foreign birth. At that date 
Treland led in numbers, as follows: Natives of Ireland, 1,855,827; of 
Germany, 1,690,533; of England, 550,924; of British America, 493,- 
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464; of Scotland, 140,835; of France, 116,402; of Norway, 114,246; 
of Sweden, 97,332. } 

The census of 1880, in a total population of 50,155,783, shows 
6,679,943 persons of foreign birth, and changes the foregoing order 
as follows: Germany, 1,966,742; Ireland, 1,854,571; British America, 
717,157; England, 662,676; Sweden, 194,337; Norway, 181,729; Scot- 
land, 170,136; France, 106,971. 

It is a noticeable fact that though in ten years the foreign born 
population has increased one-fifth, yet the Irish are slightly less than 
ten years ago; the Germans, about one-eighth more; the English, one- 
fifth more ; immigrants from British America, nearly one-half more ; 
from Scotland, nearly one-quarter more; from France, about one-tenth 
less; from Norway nearly three-fifths more; Sweden,twice as many. The 
increase of immigrants from the German Empire and from Sweden and 
Norway, during 1881 and 1882, has been much greater than 
from other countries. The influx of French Canadian Catholics, 
as well as Irish Catholics into New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, adds largely to this element in these localities. Catholic- 
ism, as represented by the Irish element, has received a serious 
check; though at the same time, considerable strength from Ger- 
many and from the Canadian French immigration; while the Prot- 
estant elements have been largely augmented, with no falling off in 
any direction. It is doubtless safe to say that within the past five 
years the immigrants of Protestant proclivities have been twice as 
numerous as those of Roman Catholic proclivities. Taking into 
account this fact and the other fact, that Catholicism annually loses 
large numbers of the children of Catholic parents, and it is appar- 
ent that its influence is on the wane in this land, although, in con- 
sequence of this, its efforts to retain power will be the more 
desperate. 

About one-fifth of the population in the following States are of 
foreign birth, viz.: Connecticut, New Jersey, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Washington Territory; about one-fourth in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, and Michigan; about one-third in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and California; about two- 
fifths in Dakota and Arizona. The other States and territories are 
below one-fifth, down to a small proportion in several instances. 

The tendency to mass themselves in cities is characteristic of many 
immigrants. Hence, we find about two-fifths of the population of 
New York,Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit,and San Francisco are foreign- 
ers; one-third of the population of Jersey City, Buffalo,and Cleveland; 
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nearly one-third of Boston, Brooklyn, Newark, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. Thus fourteen out of twenty of the principal cities of 
the country, in an aggregate population of about 4,200,000, have about 
1,600,000 of foreign birth. 

The unprecedented immigration of 1881 and 1882 has changed 
slightly, in some cases, these proportions, and so augmented the for- 
eign population of the country that at the end of 1882 it may be put 
down at about eight millions. To ascertain the real proportions of this 
element in the population, however, we must add the direct. descend- 
ants of foreign born parents, who very largely follow in the an- 
cestral faith. In 1870, the census gave 9,734,845 persons, both 
of whose parents were of foreign birth,—nearly one-third of the whole 
population. If we follow the same proportion in 1880, it will give 
about 16,000,000 of foreign parentage in a population of 50,000,000. 

Sixty foreign countries, kingdoms or States, are represented in the 
population of the United States. The City of New York has repre- 
sentatives of these sixty diverse peoples, alongside of whom also 
dwell a large number of persons born in forty-eight States and ter- 
ritories of our own country. Almost as heterogeneousa multitude 
is comprised in the population of other principal cities of the country. 

The position taken by many of these people concerning the public 
school system, concerning the manufacture and use of intoxicating 
beverages, concerning the observance of the Sabbath, has created 
grave apprehensions in the minds of patriots and Christians as to the 
ultimate effect of this foreign influx, which in cities,—especially in 
New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis,— 
instead of becoming speedily assimilated, preserves and establishes 
its Huropean customs. The clannishness of some of these peoples in 
their political action is an element of danger; for thereby legislation 
in the interests of hierarchal systems is readily secured. 

Of course, the Gospel, which, accepted, breaks the shackles of the 
hierarchy, develops individuality, inculcates reverence for law and 
order, and secures the sanctity of the Sabbath, is the only radical 
remedy for the ills that result fromthe presence of a great mass of 
mere religious formalists or infidels in our social, civil, and religious 
systems. Fully recognizing this, evangelical labors for about a gen- 
eration have been put forth among them by the leading denomina- 
tions of this country. 

The work of Baptists in this direction began, not as the result of 
sheer determination that something must be done, but in accordance 
with the indications and openings of Divine Providence. As in Ger- 
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many and Sweden, Baptists arose spontaneously, by honest study of 
God’s word; so in America, as we notice particularly in subsequent 
chapters. In 1836, and for several years afterward, the Home Mission 
Society had a missionary among the Welsh, who rejoiced that these 
members of the “ Gomerian family ” were notforgotten; in 1846 its first 
missionary to the Germans ; in 1848 a missionary among the Scan- 
dinavians; and took up the Grande Ligne Mission among the French 
in Canada in 1849. The Society’s first appointment to the Chinese 
was in 1870. The chief efforts of the Society have been put forth 
among the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the French. Among 
these, during the last twelve years, the average number of missiona- 
ries has been nearly 58; ranging from 44 in 1871, to 96 in 1882. In 
this number is a missionary at Castle Garden, New York, who speaks 
several languages, through whose distribution of evangelical literature, 
by whose advice and information, thousands of our own faith from for- 
eign shores, and other thousands also are greatly benefited. He 
stands as a representative of the denomination to greet our brethren 
who come hither to make with us their home. In 1882 the Gospel 
was preached by mjssionaries of the Society to nine different nation- 
alities. 

The particular results are mentioned subsequently, so far as statis- 
tics can give them. It should be borne in mind, however, that there 
is asteady drain from these non-English speaking churches to Amer- 
ican churches; hence, that all results are not visible in churches dis- 
tinctively of foreign populations. American churches have been 
greatly enriched by accessions of those who were first brought under 
the influence of the truth in German and Scandinavian churches in 
this country. On this account, also, these churches are rendered 
dependent upon missionary aid for a longer period than American 
churches. 

The views of the Society at the begining of this missionary work 
among foreign populations are expressed in the report of 1850: 


‘‘However much it may be the desire and policy of the Board to blend all 
suitable foreign materials with our native Churches, and use our influence in 
rendering the population of the country as homogeneous in religious character 
and action as possible, it is evidently the dictate of true benevolence to afford 
aid for a time to such distinctive organizations. Thousands of them will never 
become familiar with our language, but if addressed in their mother tongue, 
they will hear the blessed truths of divine inspiration, and may believe and be 
benefited by them temporally and spiritually. They may generally, though not 
universally, remain isolated in their social and religious organizations, but their 
children, whether of foreign or native birth, will be educated in the language and 
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_ customs of our country and amalgamate with society as it exists around them, 
rendering such distinctive organizations unnecessary, except for the preparato- 
ry objects originally intended.” 

This Americanizing process will go on, as it should; but in view of 
the great work already wrought, in view of the fact, that thousands 
have been saved by our missionaries proclaiming to them the Gospel 
in their own language, this branch of the work should be greatly 
strengthened; particularly while the annual immigration from Eu- 
rope reaches from one-half to nearly three-quarters of a million. 
Having welcomed people of other nationalities to our shores, as Chris- 
tians we must make the most of our opportunities for their evangel- 
ization; without pausing for heated discussion whether the bread of 
life be conveyed to them in German-silver or American-silver dishes. 
It is important, above all things, that they be Christianized in 
the quickest way possible. The method of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost is the safe and wise one still to follow—to give the 
Gospel to every man in his own tongue wherein he was born. We 
have rejoiced in the triumphs of the Gospel through missionary ef- 
fort in Europe. The field is being transferred to our own shores. 
. In the words of President E. G. Robinson, we say that— 

“To the complete Christianizing of these commingling races, the 
providence of God now calls us, with a voice, which we cannot, with- 
out guilt, decline to hear. All around us are flowing in the repre- 
sentatives of races, for whom the Gospel is to do its complete work. 
Was there ever a nation or a period, since our Lord’s ascension, in 
which His followers were summoned, as they now are, as by trumpet 
calls from heaven, to arise and do His bidding? Or a nation or pe- 
riod in which it was easier to do His bidding? Ora nation or period 
in which failure to do His bidding could show greater recreancy and 


guilt?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Missions AMONG THE GERMANS. 
‘Who hath despised the day of small things.”—Zech. iv. 10. 

In Nuremburg, Germany, in 1812, Konrad A. Fleischmann was born. 
At the age of nineteen he was converted and joined the Separatists, 
an organization of avowed believers only. In the course of his 
studies, at the age of twenty-three, he became convinced that the 
Scriptures required believers to be immersed, and was baptized. 
Accepting an invitation from George Muller of England to visit En- 
gland, he was induced to go as missionary to America. 

Arriving here in 1839, he begins to preach at Newark, N. J., and 
in October, 1839, gathers his first fruits in the baptism of three con- 
verts, and others subsequently. Going to Pennsylvania, his preach- 
ing is greatly blessed, especially in Philadelphia, where his success 
attracts the attention of Baptist brethren, through whose agency the 
preacher and the converts organize as a regular German Baptist 
Church in 1843, the Church being received into the Philadelphia As- 
sociation in 1848. In 1853, this indefatigable and successful pastor 
begins the publication of the first German Baptist paper— Der 
Sendbote des Evangelium,” (The Gospel Messenger). 

Suddenly, October, 1867, after preaching with great impressiveness 
from the text: “Thus saith the Lord: Set thy house in order, for 
thou shall die, and not live,” his useful career of twenty-five years 
terminates by death. The Church, as we find it in 1882, is a strong 
and vigorous body, with an able and thoroughly educated man, 
Rev. J. S. Gubelmann as pastor. 

Another incident, strikingly similar, must be recorded. In 1845, a 
young man from Switzerland, named John Eschmann, who at an early 
age embraced evangelical views and professed conversion, arrives in 
New York. Here he unites by baptism with the South Baptist 
Church, Rey. Charles G. Sommers, pastor, through whose instrumental- 
ity the Board of the Home Mission Society, early in 1846, appoint 
him missionary to the Germans in New York City and Newark, N. J. 
In 1847 the Board report that— 


‘‘Among the fruits of his labors, are the organization, in New York, of a 
German Baptist Church of twelve members, who had been baptized in Ger- 
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many by Rey. Mr. Oncken and his associates, and the subsequent addition of 
seventeen persons by baptism, and sixteen by letter. Others also have been 
hopefully converted to Christ, through the instrumentality of Mr. Eschman. 
*‘A portion of the German population in the cities mentioned are known to 
be, sentimentally, Baptists; and the probability of considerable addition to 
their number by immigration the ensuing year is great. The entire number, 
compared with the. numerous German Catholics, will be small; but this little 
church is regarded as a promising nucleus, around which, by the grace of God- 
will be clustered such evangelical instrumentalities as will be well adapted to 
act upon the superstitious minds and trammeled consciences of their country- 
men. We believe that in this event there is providential kindness of our Lord 
and Master, providing an interesting auxilliary, the value of which, inthe great 
conflict of opinion which has commenced, we may not now be able to appre- 
ciate, further than to be satisfied with the appropriation of the small amount of 
funds necessary for its establishment.”’ 
How well these expectations have been fate will appear from 
the fact that New York City and Brooklyn have three vigorous 
German Baptist Churches in 1882; and from the following statement 


of Rey. G. A. Schulte, at the Jubilee Meeting of the Society: 


‘“‘This Church. the first German Church supported by the Home Mission 
Society, has given to our work twenty German missionaries, and with two or 
three exceptions they are all active men laboring for the cause of Christ; men 
like Brother Gubleman, men like Brother Haselhuhn, editor of our German 
papers, men that command the respect of our American friends.” 


As members of the Philadelphia and New York churches, and 
Baptists immigrants from Germany settle throughout the West, other 
organizations arise, so that in 1851 we find eight German Baptist 
Churches and five ministers in the United States; and in 1853 fifteen 
ministers and Churches in Rochester, Buffalo, Canada, St. Louis, and 
elsewhere. Most properly could the Board say, “Thus is the Home 
Mission Society performing Foreign Mission work in our own land, 
and already has that work been owned and blessed of God.” 

In 1851 a German Conference is organized at Philadelphia, Drs. 
Anderson, Burrows, and Gillette, American brethren, taking part in 
the deliberations which relate to the establishment of a theological 
school, the publishing of a religious paper, and methods of mission- 
ary work. The visit to this country, in 1854, of the great Baptist 
missionary of Germany, Rev. J. G. Oncken, and his presence at the 
annual meeting of the Society, impart new interest to this work. 

We notice another providential circumstance. A young man of 
the evangelical party of the Prussian Church, who had preached the 
necessity of personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and who, withal, 


had enjoyed the advantages of the most thorough theological course 
30 
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in the German Universities, impelled by missionary zeal came to this 
country in 1846. For a time he labors in connection with the 
American Tract Society. In 1850, largely through the influence of Rev. 
Rev. Charles G. Sommers, of New York city, he adopts the views of 
Baptists and unites with the Baptist Church. The eyes of his breth- 
ren at once turn tohimas the man raised up of God—the only man 
at the time uniting the piety and the learning requisite, for the Pro- 
fessorship of Theology in the new German Department of the Roches- 
ter Theological Serainary, to which he is appointedin 1858. ‘This able 
and devout scholar, Dr. A. Rauschenbusch, has had under his in- 
struction about one hundred and fifty young men preparing for the 
ministry, in this country, in Germany, and even in South Africa. 
Thus the boughs of our Home Mission vine, running over the wall, 
drop their clusters of blessings into other lands. By this succession 
of marked providences which the reverent Christian mind could 
not disregard, have American Baptists been led onward in their 
evangelical labors for the Germans in this land. 

So great is the growth of German Baptist Churches in the West, 
that in 1859, a Western German Conference is organized. In 1863, 
1866, and 1871, the Board secure the services of Prof. Rauschenbusch 
“to make atour of inspection and exploration for the benefit of our 
missions among the Germans.” In 1870 the Board appoint Rev. G. A. 
Schulte General Missionary for the East German Conference, in 
which capacity he labors most acceptably for three years, and after 
him Rey. E, J. Deckmann and Henry Trumpp three years longer. 

Co-operation between the German Baptists and the Board begins 
in 1870, the Board making appointments of missionaries upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Committees of the German Bap- 
tist Conferences. In 1872 the Board appropriate two dollars addi- 
tional to every dollar raised by the Western German Conference for 
missions among the Germans. Later, the Board appropriate to each 
Conference one dollar additional to every dollar raised by them and 
paid into the Society’s Treasury; but in 1881 the amount to the 
Western Conference is increased to one dollar and a half for every 
dollar thus raised. : 

In 1873 Rev. J. C. Haselhuhn labors under appointment of the 
Board as General Missionary in the West. In 1881 the Western 
German Conference, for greater efficiency, subdivides into three con- 
ferences, though maintaining united counsels in the Western German 
Baptist Society. 

An outgrowth of this mission work appears in the establishment 
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of the German Baptist Publication Society, at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1866, under the management of Rev. P. W. Bickel until 1879, and 
since then under the management of Rev. J. ©. Haselhuhn. It 
publishes “Der Sendbote,” an eight page weekly, two Sunday-school 
papers, a missionary paper, and books and tracts on religious sub- 
jects. Its property in Cleveland is valued at $25,000. 

The growth of German Baptists in America has been principally 
through conversions of religious formalists and skeptics, though con- 
siderable numbers have come from the Baptist ranks in Germany. 
From the two churches in Philadelphia and New York in 1846, the in- 
crease in 1864, as reported by the two conferences, has reached 60 
churches, with fifty ministers and 3,200members. In 1876 they report 
100 churches with 7,300 members; and in 1882, 187 churches with 10,334 
members; and including the unorganized and unassociated German 
Baptists of the country, atotal of about 12,000. The general statistics 
for 1882 are as follows: Baptisms, 896; raised for current expenses, 
$68,971.42; for Home Missions, $4,441.33; for Foreign Missions, 
$3,120.83; for Ministerial Education, $2,170.70. The number of Sun- 
day-schools, 168; of teachers and officers, 1,603; of scholars, 12,854. 
Remembering the fact that there is comparatively little wealth among 
the German Baptists of this country, the sum raised through their 
benevolence is remarkable. Such results are gratifying to those 
whose means have been freely given for this work. 

The breadth of missionary operations among the Germans has 
been almost continental; from New England, through the Middle and 
Western States and Territories, into Canada—where the first German 
Baptist Churches were organized under the labors of Prof. Rauschen- 
busch, in Waterloo Co., in 1851-'52,—and southward into Virginia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas. 

When we consider the bitter opposition encountered by many of 
these converts, in making a public confession of Christ and uniting 
with German Baptist Churches, we can but wonder that so much has 
been accomplished. God’s hand has been in the work; and as we 
have followed providential leadings hitherto, so must we follow on. 
To strengthen this branch of our missionary service is to add but a 
little later to the strength of American Churches, for as one of our 
German brethren says: “Our German Churches are like bridges for 
our people to pass naturally over into the English Churches. The 
passing over is going on continually, and for our present require- 
ments, a great deal too rapidly. Our loss becomes the gain of Amer- 


ican Churches.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Missions AmonG THE SCANDINAVIANS. 
“The word of God grew and multiplied.”—Acts xii. 24. 

That portion of Europe comprising the kingdoms of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, and the island of Iceland, was formerly known 
as Scandinavia. From the three kingdoms named, the immigration 
to this country has been large inrecent years. Among these people 
the truth has found lodgment and brought forth fruit abundantly. 

THe SWEDEs. 

The first Swedish convert in this country whose influence is trace- 
able in the organization of a Swedish Baptist Church, was a sea cap- 
tain, who accepted Baptist views and was baptized by Rev. Ira R. 
Steward, pastor of the Seaman’s Bethel in New York City, in 1845. 
This brother, G. W. Schroeder, returning to his native land, where 
he found many ready to admit that only believers’ baptism is taught 
in the Bible, becomes instrumental in the conversion to these views 
of a minister, Rev. F. O. Nelson, of Guttenberg, who receives bap- 
tism in Germany. Banished from Sweden, on account of religious 
opinions, he comes, with a few other Baptists, to America. At Hous- 
ton, Minn., they organize a church in 1853, the second Swedish Bap- 
tist Church in this country. 

The first Swedish Baptist Church at Rock Island, Ill, organized 
August 18, 1852, has its origin in this wise: In 1851, among the 
Swedish immigrants, is a young man named Gustaf Palmquist, 
who makes his home at Rock Island, Il. Though inclined to Bap- 
tist views, he has not united with a Baptist Church. Hearing of a 
great revival at Galesburg, where twenty-six Swedes, with many 
others put on Christ by baptism, he goes thither, early in the spring 
of 1852, receives baptism, is ordained soon after, and returning to 
Rock Island, organizes the first Swedish Baptist Church in America; 
the recognition services taking place May 5, 1853, when Rev. A. 
Wiberg, subsequently so successful in Sweden, preaches the sermon 
and gives the charge to the Church. 

The Board of the Home Mission Society appoint Mr. Palmuquist, 
in Feb., 1853, as missionary to the Swedes in Rock Island and vicin- 
ity, where he continues nearly two years, afterwards preaching at 
several points in Ilinois, Iowa, and New York, and in 1857 return- 
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ing to Sweden, where he dies in the full triumph of the Christian 
faith. 

From these beginnings and by accessions from the persecuted Bap- 
tists of Sweden, as well as by frequent conversions, other churches 
arise, and other missionaries are appointed by the Society. In 1856, 
eight Swedish Baptist Churches are reported: three in Illinois, two 
in Iowa, three in Minnesota; also six ministers and two hundred 
members. 

As the work grows, the demand for Swedish ministers with some 
theological training increases. Providence raises up a man for the 
work of instruction. In 1857, on the Atlantic Ocean, where Judson 
and Rice were led to the acceptance of the truth as we hold it, the 
Spirit of God so enlightens the understanding of a Swedish sailor, 
who has never seen or heard of a Baptist, that he unconsciously be- 
comes a Baptist. Reaching New York City, providential circum- 
stances lead him to the Seaman’s Baptist Bethel, where, in 1858, he 
is baptized by the pastor, Rev. Ira R. Steward. This young man, 
in 1866, goes asa missionary to Sweden in company with Mr. Wiberg 
and Mr. Broady. Returring to this country in 1870, he devotes 
himself with great success to mission work among the Scandi- 
navians, and, both on account of his piety and scholarship, in 
1871 is selected as instructor of Scandinavian students for the min- 
istry in the Scandinavian Department of ,the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Chicago, and also to edit a Scandinavian newspaper, 
the “ Hvangelisk Tidskrift.” Here as teacher, preacher, editor, for 
many years, Prof. J. A. Edgren has labored arduously and success- 
fully. About 78 Scandinavian students have pursued studies in the 
institution, most of whom have gone forth to do grand service 
in the mission fields of the West. Many of these are now under 
appointment of the Home Mission Society. 

Revivals of great power have been enjoyed by many of the Swedish 
Churches. The fervent piety, the charming Christian simplicity of the 
Swedish Baptists, united with a high average of intelligence, have elicit- 
ed the admiration of those even who differ from them in belief, both in 
this country and in Europe. They become “Americanized” rapidly, and 
are destined to bear an important part in fashioning the social and re- 
ligious character of the West where they are most numerous. The 
Society sustains a missionary in New York City, in co-operation with 
the Baptist City Mission, Rev. O. Lindh; through whose labors a 
church of about sixty members has been brought within two years to 
more than two hundred. The most of the missionaries are in IIli- 
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nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
and a few on the North Pacific coast. The number of Swedish 
Baptist Churches is 104, ministers 41, and members 4,980. 


Tur NorweicGians AND DANES. 


The first Norwegian, and the first Scandinavian, Baptist Church 
in this country, is organized at Indian Creek, Illinois, January, 
1848. The circumstances leading to its organization possess pecu- 
liar interest. Hans Valder, who was instrumental in its organization, 
in writing to the Board March, 1848, says: ‘‘ I was born and brought 
up in the Lutheran Church of Norway, and taught to believe that inmy 
infant baptism I was made an heir of heaven, regenerated or born 
again; and thus and in such a way my time was wasted, until in 
1841, when through mercy I was converted to God and learned my 
duty from His Word. I was baptized by Elder Harding, the 22d 
of January, 1842. I felt it my duty to hold meetings and exhort 
my countrymen to repentance. I requested Elder Harding to 
preach to the Norwegians, which he did, and baptized two converts.” 

The Church license Bro. Valder to preach, and in August, 1844, 
he is ordained. He encounters great opposition from the Luther- 
ans, who denounce him as a heretic and a “re-baptizer.” But the 
work goes on, and a Norwegian Baptist Church is organized as 
stated ; Hans Valder receiving what he asksfor as a missionary,— 
fifty dollars a year from the Society, and thirteen dollars from his 
poor people,—and working during the week for the rest of his support. 

March 14, 1849, he writes to the Board: 


“You are aware that my field comprises the Indian Creek Norwegian 
Church in Kendall and Lasalle Counties. My people are nearly all, like myself, 
Norwegians, who have settled in these counties. Since I wrote you last the 
Lord has poured out His spirit upon these people, and many of them have been 
converted to God, who for many years were members of the Lutheran Church. 
inexperienced in a change of heart, and enemies t3 God and His truth. Some 
of them have come out from the world to followtheir Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, and others intend immediately to do the same. God has blessed us 
abundantly, and we feel encouraged to continue our labors. Our little church 
has increased since the Ist of April from seven to nineteen, seven of the number 
by baptism and five by experience. We ask all to pray for the Norwegians in 
Illinois.” 


The Church probably becomes at length absorbed in the English 
Baptist Church, 

In recent years, the converted Norwegians and Danes commonly 
unite in one church organization. 
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The first Danish-Norwegian Church in this country is organized 
November 10, 1856, in Raymond, Racine Co., Wisconsin, under the 
labors of Rev. Lewis Yorgenson; who, converted under the preach- 
ing of a Baptist missionary in Denmark, becomes instrumental in 
organizing nine Baptist Churches, being sustained most of the 
time by the Home Mission Society. During the next five years, a 
few Danish Baptists from Europe settle in New Denmark, Wiscon- 
sin, and with them Rev. P. H. Dam, who, soon atter his arrival in 
this country, is supported as missionary by the Home Mission So- 
ciety, his service beginning in 1863. Through his efforts mission 
stations are planted, and churches afterwards formed in Manitowoc, 
Neenah, Waushara, Oconomowoc, and Racine, Wisconsin. From 
these beginnings, growth has been steady, though not so rapid as 
among the Swedes. There has not been so large an immigration 
of Baptists from Denmark and Norway, as from Sweden. What 
has been accomplished is chiefly the product of Christian labor on 
our own soil. 

The Danish-Norwegian Churches in 1882 number 30, with about 
about 22 ordained ministers, and about 2,000 members. — Highteen 
churches have meeting-houses of their own. A Danish-Norwe- 
gian paper, the “ Oliebladet,” has been indirectly aided by the Home 
Mission Society. It is published in Chicago, semi-monthly, and 
tracts and other small works are also printed. 


The whole number of Scandinavian Baptists in the United States 
is about 7,000. A Scandinavian Conference has been organized 
in the West, and most earnest efforts are being put forth by those 
who have been brought into the marvelous light of the Gospel, 
to bring their fellow countrymen to the same joyful experience of 
Divine things. The labors of G. Palmquist, J. A. Peterson, Olas 
Okerson, John Anderson, J. A. Edgren, John Ongman, O. Lindh, 
J. A. Johnson, C. P. Jensen, P. H. Dam, and others have been greatly 
blessed. From 1871, the number of missionaries under appoint- 
ment each year has been as follows: In 1871, 15; in 1872, 14; in 
1873, 6;-in 1874, 9; in 1875, 12; in 1876,10; in 1877, 10; in 1878 
11; in 1879, 15; in 1880, 18; in 1881, 30; in 1882, 41. Revivals of 
wonderful power have prevailed during the last two years. Amer- 
’ ican Baptists have reason to thank God for the Gospel harvest that 
has been reaped among this interesting portion of our foreign pop- 
ulation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Missions Amonc THE FRENCH. 

‘*He hath sent me to preach deliverance to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind.”—Lnke iv. 18, 

The seed of Baptist missions among the French in America was 
of God’s own planting. The present work cannot be properly un- 
derstood without a glance at the beginnings of it. 

In 1834, Rev. H. Olivier, pastor of a Christian church at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, comes to Canada to preach the Gospel to the Roman 
Catholics. Soon after his arrival, both himself and wife receive im- 
mersion on profession of their faith. Failing health compels his 
return in 1836. Before his departure, however, Madame Feller, a 
member of his church in Switzerland, and Rev. Mr. Roussy, of the 
same locality, arrive to devote their lives to this work. October 10, 
1835, Mr. Roussy takes a school at Grand Ligne, but is soon dis- 
placed, on account of his evangelical labors, by the Catholic priest, 
when he gives himself wholly to evangelical labor. In September, 
1836, Madame Feller opens a school in the house of one of Mr. 
Roussy’s converts,—a room inthe garret, twenty-four feet long, ten 
feet wide and six feet high, serving for her living room and school- 
room. In 1838, through the interest taken by a Baptist pastor in 
Montreal, a new house is begun and completed in 1840. 

Two noted conversions occur in 1840 and 1841; the first that of 
Rev. L. Normandeau, for five years professor in the Seminary at 
Quebec; the second, that of Dr. Cote, a native Canadian, a physician, 
highly educated, rescued from Deism, into which Popery had driven 
him, and brought to the joyful acceptance of the truth. His con- 
version occurs during his sojourn in Northern Vermont as a political 
refugee. These talented men add great strength to the enterprise 
Rev. Mr. Coté receives ordination in 1844. The little band of beKev- 
ers encounter threats, calumnies, and deeds of violence from infu- 
riated Catholic mobs. 

In 1837 a church of six members is organized; in 1841 sixty con- 
verts are reported; in 1846 they count about three hundred rescued 
from the errors of Romanism. 

At first the Swiss Missionary Society sustains the mission; in 1837 
and 1888 the Canada Baptist Missionary Society assists; after this 
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for seven years the mission goes on disconnected from denomination- 
al organizations, though receiving aid from many friends and espe- 
cially from the Foreign Evangelical Society. The latter organization 
formally proposes to take the mission under its direction, and failing 
in this, strives to have it under the care of an allied pedo-Baptist 
Canadian Society. 

What is the response? A negative one, and that solely on the 
ground that the members of the mission have become Baptists and 
could not consistently place themselves under the direction of a pedo- 
Baptist Society. 

In 1845 they form an alliance with the Canada Baptist Missionary 
Society, whose aid is not long continued, on account of financial em- 
barrassments. 

In 1848 the Executive Board of the Home Mission Society request 
Dr. Hill, Corresponding Secretary, to visit Canada. While there, he 
goes to Grand Ligne and returns with an excellent report concerning 
the mission. é 

In November, 1849, the Board receive a communication from rep- 
resentatives of the mission, in which they say: 


“We are Baptists of your own faith and order; we are such by the teach- 
ings of God’s Holy Word and Spirit; the churches of the Swiss Mission and the 
inquiring Catholics of Canada, look to us for the Gospel, a long dreary winter 
is at hand, and our supplies for it are not yet obtained; we are cut off from our 
former sources of aid because we are Baptists. What shall we do? Can you do 
anything for us?” 


The Board, though oppressed with heavy liabilities, adopt the 
ministers as their missionaries and make appropriations for their sup- 
port. This decision, it should be stated, was foreshadowed by the 
report of a Provisional Committee appointed the year before, 
W. R. Williams, D.D., and Rev. 8. 8. Cutting being the sub-commit- 
tee who prepared the report. The closing sentences of their careful 
report are as follows: 


“‘In the work of missions, God has been especially kind to American Bap- 
tists, in the methods by which He has indicated their duty. His Providence 
cast the Burmese Mission upon them unsought, and how blessed has it been for 
them that they heard His voice! The case of the Grande Ligne Mission has 
not been widely different. That mission is the fruit of missionary impulses 
awakened amid the valleys of Switzerland, and is laid at our feet for nurture 
and support when already grown to maturity under the special blessing of 
God. Where our Heavenly Father so manifestly indicates His will, it is alike 
ungrateful and perilous to fail to recognize it. If we refuse our sympathy and 
aid, and French Canadians perish for our neglect, it need be no marvel if the 
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penalty of our sin come to us in blighting and barrenness upon our labors at 
home, and upon other missionary fields.” 


Little dreamed they then of the great influx, within a generation, 
of this very element into Protestant New England, nor of the blight 
it would bring to some sections, nor yet of the blessings that should 
come from this mission to many a New England hamlet. 

When the Society adopts the mission in 1849, it is computed that 
between four and five hundred persons have been recovered from 
Popery. In 1850 the preaching stations and out-stations are twelve. 
In the place of Mr. Coté, who dies in 1850, God graciously raises up 
Mr. Lafleur, 2 Roman Catholic student, who, after his conversion, 
proceeds to Switzerland for a four years’ classical and theological 
course, and returns to be a power for Christ in Canada. 

It is deserving of special notice that the originators and promoters 
of the Grand Ligne Mission were refined and highly educated per- 
sons, who consecrated all their talents to the liberation of their fel- 
lows from the bondage of papal error and superstition. Rarely has 
Christianity given to the world a nobler character, combining great 
culture, delicacy, piety, power, and dignity, than that of Madame 
Feller, the real founder of the Grand Ligne Mission, and its inspir- 
ation until her death March 25, 1868. 

In November, 1858, the Board appoint a committee of investigation 
into the work of the mission. They report converts to Protestant 
views in forty parishes, seven hundred persons baptized, and a Prot- 
estant element of about three thousand. This is considered very en- 
couraging, in view of the fact that when the work began, not a Protes- 
tant French Canadian in the whole country was known. The Board 
at once double appropriations to this field. 

But in 1860 aid is discontinued. The reason is thus stated: 


“Tf the organization of their mission could have been simplified and con- 
formed in spirit and action to that of our own Society, it might have proved 
desirable to continue the connection. That, however, being at present im- 
practicable, it has seemed necessary and expedient for us to transfer their 
claims directly to the Christian public, with our prayers that God will yet 
more enlighten their minds and bless their efforts for the spiritual benefit of 
those in the midst of whom they labor.” 


The general condition of the mission having greatly improved, 
and its circle of friends being much enlarged, it is felt that its pros- 
perity would not be seriously affected by the withdrawal of the So- 
ciety’s support. During the eleven years of the Society’s fostering 
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care, $28,899.55 were appropriated to the work at Grand Ligne and 
mission stations connected therewith. 

The first missionary work by the Society among the French in the 
United States is in 1853, when Rey. B. Czechowski is appointed to 
labor among the Canadian French at Mooer’s, Clinton County, N. Y. 
A Church is organized, a house of worshin erected, and two years 
later the mission is transferred to the State Convention. In 1859, 
Rey. Irenaeus-Foulon is appointed to labor among the French pop- 
ulation in Sugar Creek and vicinity, in Illinois. In 1860 the second 
station is occupied at St. Anne, Ill, in 1863 another at Detroit, 
Mich., and a fourth in 1875 at Stryker, Ohio. At St. Anne, Detroit, 
and Stryker, French Baptist Churches have continued to this day. 
Of the latter field, Rev. J. N. Williams, of Massachusetts, writes, 
after arecent visit to assist in dedicating the new house of worship: 


‘“‘The Home Mission Society enabled me about seventeen years ago to 
labor for Christ in a large colony of France-French people, settled in one of 
the north-western counties of Ohio. I cannot express to you the gratitude I 
felt to God for having been permitted to labor as a missionary among the 
French in Stryker, as I found myself on the last Sabbath of the year (1882), 
in the neat and pleasant church with a seating capacity for 250 or 300 hearers, 
» filled to overflowing with an audience of French people, who, from the form- 
alism and infidelity in which I had found them seventeen years ago, had come 
to be devout worshipers of God and lovers of the truth as it isin Jesus.”’ 


The almost magic development of the cotton manufacturing inter- 
ests of New England, about 1860, creates an urgent demand for 
operatives, and agents of these establishments visit Canada for the 
purpose of securing them. The Catholic clergy look with disfavor 
upon the emigration of the Catholic youth into the very heart of 
Protestantism, but with many an admonition, and with the sale of 
many a “charm” to guard against heresy, thousands accept the 
tempting offers for work and a home in New England. At the close 
of the war the stream renews its flow. 

In 1869 the Board appoint Rev. N. Cyr, of Vermont, general mis- 
sionary to the French in New England and New York. He con- 
tinues until 1873; his labors extending to Rutland, Burlington, and 
St. Albans, Vt.; Haverhill, Salem, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, 
Fall River, Mass.; Concord and Manchester, N. H.; Woonsocket and 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Baltic, Conn., and Cohoes, N. Y. In 1878 the 
Board appoint Rev. J. N. Wiliams general missionary, who until 
the present has rendered valuable service, visiting and preaching in 
the principal towns and cities of New England, and making an oc- 
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casional visit to the French in the State of New York. In 1873, a 
house for the French Baptists of Burlington, Vt., is completed, at a cost 
of $6,000, largely through the energy and liberality of Mial Davis, 
Esq. In November, 1874, itis announced that “the Twelfth French 
Baptist Church has been recently organized in Clinton County, N. Y., 
by our missionary, Bro. P. C. Pourmier.” 

With the multitudes of French Canadian Catholics come also a 
few Protestants, some of them fruits of the Grand Ligne Mission, 
the distant sowing of years ago yielding its bread at our own doors. 
In many places these form a Protestant nucleus for missionary ef- 
fort. At the present time there are seven missionaries among the 
French in New England, and one in Illinois. 

The formation of separate French Churches in New England has 
not been encouraged by the Board, who consider it better for the 
French converts that their membership be with the American 
Churches, and so a living interest be maintained between them. 
In some instances, however, the French brethren have their chapels 
and usually their stated seasons of worship in the French language. — 
The fidelity of the converts, in spite of bitter persecution, is often 
very touching. The work is very hopeful. New England, partic- 
ularly, is profoundly interested in it. Throughout her manufacturing 
towns, the power of the papal hierarchy is being felt in municipal 
and educational as well as in religious affairs. The presence in the 
United States of more than 300,000 French Catholics, a large pro- 
portion of whom are in New England, has significance for us. We 
have hailed the dawn of a better day for France; here is a great - 
French mission field at our own doors. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Missions To THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


“And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. 
But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.””—Lev. xix.: 33, 34. 


From the millions of immigrants from the old world across the 
Atlantic, we turn our gaze westward to a different class from the 
older world beyond the Pacific. Those are at least nominally Chris- 
tian; these are pagan. 

It is in 1842 that the Chinese wall of non-intercourse and ex- 
clusiveness is battered down by British guns, and the ports of 
Amoy, Foo-Chow, and Shanghai, in addition to Canton, are opened 
to commercial intercourse with the outside world. In 1858, after the 
end of the great Chinese rebellion, other ports are opened, and a 
more liberal policy adopted towards other nations. 

Communication between the Pacific coast and China is opened 
up quickly after the discovery of gold in California in 1849. In 
1852 it is computed that about 22,000 Chinamen have come to Cal- 
ifornia. The first missionaries of the Society to California go in 
1849, and the Board soon after give attention to the subject of evan- 
gelizine the Chinese immigrants. In 1852 Dr. Hill, Corresponding 
Secretary, writes to Dr. Dean, missionary in China, to ascertain 
whether a native Chinese missionary can be obtained for service in 
California. In 1853 it is said: 


‘‘From the commencement of immigration by this people, it has been a 
favorite plan of the Board to secure a proper missionary to labor among them, 
and much effort has been made to accomplish the object. We regret to add, as 
yet without success,” 


Dr. Dean, on a visit to this country, attends the meeting of the 
Society in 1854, and makes a powerful plea for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a mission to the Chinese in California, as “the appropriate 
work of this Society.” But efforts to secure native Christian labor- 
ers prove unavailing. Years pass. At length individual churches in 
California begin to feel special responsibility for the heathen at 
their very doors. Dr. Jesse B. Thomas, of San Francisco, writing in 
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the latter part of 1868, says: “One of our sisters begins a Chinese 
class in our school next Sabbath.” 

In 1869 the Board secure the services of Rev. John Francis, 
who begins work in San Francisco, in April, 1870. Fung Seung Nam 
is appointed his assistant the same year. The work opens auspi- 
ciously. Large and attentive congregations of the Chinese hear 
the Gospel in their own tongue. Six Sabbath-schools, with from 
60 to 100 teachers and about 250 pupils, are gathered. The headquar- 
ters of the mission are established in the basement of the First Bap- 
tist Church. 

In 1870 the committee on missions among the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, report through Dr. Cheney, saying: 


‘«There is now a Chinese population there of about 100,000, very largely 
composed of men. They for the most part speak the Cantonese dialect of 
the Chinese language. As early as 1854 the Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention sent the late Rey. J. Lewis Shuck to Sacramento, to labor among 
the Chinese. Mr. Shuck soon became pastor of the Baptist Church in that 
city, giving to his laboramong the Chinese a secondary place. He, however, 
preached to them once a Sabbath, and there was scarcely any preaching in Cal- 
ifornia in those eariy days that was more blessed in the work of conversion. In 
January, 1860, he organized a church of nineteen Chinese, whom he had Bap- 
tized on profession of their faith. 

‘- Your committee heartily approve of the attempt to gather the Chinese in 
Sunday-schools, and are glad to know that there are as many as one hundred 
and fifty who gather each Sabbath in the First Baptist Church, San Francisco, 
who are taught by. members of that church.” 


The report, after considering the best methods of labor, the need 
of more preachers for the Chinese, and the wish of the California 
brethren concerning a special mission house for the use of the 
Chinese, concludes with the following recommendations, which are 
adopted by the Society : 


‘1, That your Board be instructed immediately to open correspondence with 
the Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, with a view to securing, if prac- 
ticable, the services of Rey. R. H. Graves [missionary of the Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention to Canton] for a period of not less than two years, 
to inaugurate this work; and that the Board be recommended to appoint Mr. 
Graves to this service, provided an arrangement can be made eventually satis- 
factory to the two Boards. ; 

“2, That your Board be further instructed to take such carly measures as 
they shall deem expedient to secure a suitable mission property in the City of 
San Francisco, special reference being had to the property of the First Baptist 
Church in that city.” 


“The ministers’ meeting of San Francisco and vicinity,” the en- 
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suing vear, memorialize the Board of the Baptist State Convention of 
California on the importance of securing the First Baptist Church for 
& mission house with a view to enlarged and efficient work among the 
Chinese. They exhort the Convention to press the subject on the 
attention of the Board of the Home Mission Society. They say that 
“ within a few steps of the First Baptist Church in San Francisco, 
brother Ah Fung preaches every Sunday to congregations in the 
streets, numbering from five hundred to fifteen hundred. If this 
Church were now secured, nearly a thousand heathen could be gath- 
ered within its walls every Sunday.” 

The State Convention address the Board of the Society urging the 
purchase of the property for the permanent establishment of the 
mission, and say: “Chinese converts are already multiplying, in- 
quirers are increasing, and some are coming from pedo-Baptist folds, 
asking to be taught the way of God more perfectly.” 

The Board vote to provide $20,000 for the establishment of such a 
mission, so soon as the balance necessary should be provided for by 
the brethren on the Pacific coast. The whole project, however, re- 
ceives a death blow by the decision of the legal adviser of the 
Board, that the Board could not constitutionally use the Society’s 
money or pledge its credit to purchase real estate, as thus proposed. 
Hence, the Board re-consider their action, and with the re-consider- 
ation end also negotiations to secure the services of Rev. Mr. 
Graves. These facts are stated to show the deep interest and activ- 
ity of Baptists, at this period, in California and elsewhere, in the evan- 
gelization of the Chinese. 

Rey. Mr. Francis continues the mission, invests about $2, 000. in 
mission property, and offers it to the Society if the remaining $3,500 
can be secured by special gifts. The financial crash of 1873 follows. 
Changes in the Secretaryships of the Society in 1874, and the death 
of Dr. Taylor the same year, derange somewhat the workings of the 
Society, and nothing is done concerning the proposition. Mr. Fran- 
cis, to the regret of many, thereupon tenders his resignation. 

Early in 1874 he writes that there are “three native preachers, 
who preach to thousands in the streets in their native tongue every 
Sabbath. There is no mission of any denomination on this coast so 
prosperous as ours.” He reports 125 Chinese pupils in daily attend- 
ance, and Sabbath-schools in San Francisco and Oakland in which 
275 Chinese are taught, chiefly in the Scriptures. 

Upon his relinquishment of the work, the Board in 1875 secure 
the services of Rev. E. Z. Simmons, returned missionary from Can- 
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ton. The school returns to the First Baptist Church. The denom- 
ination is again appealed to for means to purchase the property. 
The times are unfavorable for the movement. Other denominations 
have their expensive property for Chinese mission work. In 1876 
the Board state that during the year they— 


“ Have given a long and careful consideration to the best method of carry- 
ing on mission work among the Chinese, and are of the opinion that the plan of 
former years should be modified. They are also of the opinion that the respon- 
sibility of establishing and sustaining Chinese mission schools on the Pacific 
Coast should be left with the English speaking Churches, in the places where 
such schools are needed, asin Portland, Oregon; Oakland, and several other 
places in California. 

«Your Board, through the Corresponding Secretary [Dr. Bishop], have made 
this suggestion to the Churches in California, at the same time pledging the So- 
ciety to make as liberal appropriations as the condition of the treasury will 
allow.” 


Renewed communications from pastors on the coast, for the pur- 
chase of the property, are submitted to the Committee on Chinese 
Missions in 1876. The Committee, in referring to these, say in their 
report, through Dr. Ashmore : 


«*Among the means of advancing this work, the establishment of a centra 

station at San Francisco, at an expense possibly of $40,000, has received consid- 
eration. The great good that may crystallize around such a centre is fully 
recognized, and the time may not be far distant when such a consummation 
would be feasible. The decision of this question involves a discussion of the 
comparative advantages of centralization and decentralization, upon which our 
brethren have not attained oneness of opinion, and it would not be well to 
hasten much in advance of that opinion. 
- ‘In connection with this, the present demands upon the treasury, and the 
urgency of the claims of other places, are so great that it would hardly seem 
judicious to assume at the present time the responsibility of so expensive an 
undertaking.” 


The Committee close by recommending the policy announced by 
the Board. 

In California for two years ensuing, the Board co-operate with 
the Metropolitan Baptist Church in mission work for the Chinese 
and in Oregon with the First Baptist Church of Portland, pan 
through the agency of Rev. E. Z. Simmons, Nov. 11, 1874, a mission 
was established, which has since, with short interruptions, received 
aid from the Society, and the results of which have been exceedingly 
satisfactory. The growing opposition of many Californians to the 
Chinese, in 1877, seriously interferes with the mission, and in 1878, 
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causes its suspension. In 1879, however, work is resumed in co-oper- 
ation with the First Baptist Church of Oakland. 

The committee, through Rev. B. 8S. McLafferty, report to the So- 
ciety that there is no necessity for a superintending missionary, nor 
for expensive mission premises, and favors work in connection with 
Churches. 

In 1880, the memorable year of the culmination of the anti-Chinese 
agitation on the coast, in which‘certain of the denomination bear an 
unenviable part, the Society seeks to strengthen the hands of true 
men by the unanimous adoption of the following resolution presented 
by Rev. A. K. Potter, of Mass.: 

“« Resolved, That the members of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety hereby express their appreciation of the efforts of those brethren on the 


Pacific coast who are trying to save the Baptist name from dishonor and make 
it worthy of the respect and confidence of the great Baptist denomination.” 


The two Chinese stations in 1882 are Portland, Oregon, and Oak- 
land, California. 

The Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, for 
- many years, has done an excellent work, at considerable expense, 
among the Chinese of San Francisco and vicinity, Rev. J. B. Hartwell 
being the efficient superintendent. 

Forty Chinese converts have been received into the Portland church, 
the whole number at all stations being estimated at about one hun- 
dred. Many other Chinese have been deeply wrought upon by the 
Gospel. With surprisingly few exceptions, the converts have proved 
faithful, liberal, devoted believers, thus furnishing a shining illus- 
tration of the transforming power of the Gospel of Christ, and this, 
too, in the face of public sentiment openly and offensively antagonist- 
ic to their presence. 

The restrictive legislation by Congress, in 1881-82, against Chinese 
immigration, is well known. The Society, at its Jubilee meeting in 
1882, passesresolutions deprecatory of this action, as “contrary to the 
fundamental principles of our free government, and opposed to the 
spirit of the Christian religion,” and declaring that “the presence of 
the paltry number of one hundred thousand Mongolians on this con- 
tinent,” is not a peril so grave as pictured by politicians who would 
make it “the important pivot on which may turn a Presidential elec- 
tion.” The adoption of the resolution is attended with a very animated 
discussion. The position of the Board is fairly expressed in the 
language of the Annual Report: ie 

31 
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“‘For the time being, though principle is sacrificed to the unhallowed 
spirit of party supremacy, and the people whom Providence was bringing to 
the light are relegated by the legislation of a nominally Christian nation to 
darkness and isolation from Christian civilization, yet, confident that reason 
and righteousness, not to say self-interest, will reverse this legislation in the 
near future, we deem it duty to sustain our Chinese missions for the sake of the 
heathen here, and that the sacred flame be kept alive for others in the days to 
come.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Missions In Mexico aND To THE SPANISH-SPEAKING PopULATIONS OF THE 
SourH-west. = 
“‘The people which sat in darkness saw great light, and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death, light is sprung up.”—Matt. iv. 16. 
As early as 1836 the Executive Committee direct attention to Texas 
and Mexico, as coming fields of missionary effort,in these words: 


**On the South are Texas and the Republic of Mexico, now both, perhaps— 
certainly the latter—inaccessible to the Christian missionary; but their portals, 
will, undoubtedly, be thrown wide open as soonas we shall be in circumstances 
to enter them. It is a delightful anticipation that the banner of the true cross 
may yet be planted in the city of Montezuma, and the blessings of the Gospel 
be diffused through this land, which has experienced nothing from her mis- 
named Christianity but treachery and cruelty and horrid barbarity.” 


In 1840, Corresponding Secretary Hill writes at length about Mex- 
ico and Texas, and of the Roman priesthood, who, by force of arms, 
have changed the forms of the religion of the Mexicans, while still 
retaining the spirit of heathenism; of the avarice and debauchery 
which have dried up the zeal of the priests and destroyed the con- 
fidence of the people; and of the military despotism, supported by 
the wealth of the priests, by which the people are held in cruel sub- 
jection and ignorance. The glimmer of hope appears however, “in 
the establishment of the Republic of Texas within the ancient do- 
main of Mexico, and in theimmigration of Americans and Englishmen 
into Mexico, and the intercourse which is destined to be kept up be- 
tween the Mexicans and the Anglo-Saxon race.” Attention is directed 
to the fact that “ Texas borders upon Mexico a distance of about 1,500 
miles, and that some of the most intelligent and influential Mexicans 
reside within her borders;” and Christians are exhorted to be ready 
for the forward movement when the hour comes. <A contribution for 
the Texan mission comes from a Sabbath-school class in Albany, Oct., 
1840, accompanied by the following note to the Treasurer: 

«« Srr—We, the undersigned, members of Mr. Wilder’s class in the Sunday- 
school of the Pearl Street Baptist Church, request the acceptance of the enclosed 
_ amount, $8, in aid of the Texan Mission. 


‘‘TumopoRE Frrenp HUMPHREY, Cyrus GARNSEY, 
“James H. HumpuRrey, CHARLES L. Nosue.”’ 


To the American Baptist Home Mission Society belongs the honor 
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of sending out the first Protestant missionary to New Mexico, Rev. 

H. W. Read, in 1849. For several years, assistants speaking the 

Spanish language are also employed to labor among the old Mexican 

population. Though the work moves slowly, yet quite a number of. 
Mexican Catholics renounce their old faith and become steadfast 

Protestants. This work is prosecuted by Mr. Read and others for 

several years, then for a time is suspended. 

The years go by. From the withdrawal of the Southern Baptisst 
from the general Society in 1845 until after the war, nothing further is 
said or done relative to the evangelization of Mexico. The first ut- 
terance again is in 1869, when the Board report that— 

‘God in His Providence has opened to usa way into the very heart of this 
papalland. . . The Catholic Church party and the Liberal party have been 
struggling for the mastery in Mexico for many years. At length the Church 
party has had to yield. A constitution granting liberty of worship has been 
adopted and now prevails. Asa result we hear with joy that thrills us that six 
small congregations, holding essentially the principles of Baptists, have already 
organized themselves and are worshiping our Lord Jesus Christ in the way that 
Rome calls heresy. This seems to be a movement similar to that which occurred 
years ago in Germany under Oncken, and later in Sweden, under Wiberg. It is 


a movement that must be fostered. We deem it imperative to send two or more 
men to that field at the earliest moment possible.” 


We may see how wonderfully God times events, by referring to 
facts above alluded to in the history of Mexico, and the beginning of 
evangelical work therein. 

From 1857, when the constitutional government was adopted, most 
desperate had been the attempts of the Catholic clerical party to re- 
tain and control in their interests the government of Mexico. Find- 
ing their fortunes waning, they intrigue in Europe for aid in establish- 
ing a monarchy. The scheme succeeds, and Maximilian having been 
proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, and received the blessing of the Pope, 
accompanied by his devoted wife Carlotta, set sail from Europe. The 
Pope, in a letter to the new Emperor, in Oct., 1864, expresses his hope 
for Mexico, and mentions his “joy which was increased when he saw 
called to the throne a prince of a Catholic family, and who had given 
so many proofs of religious zeal and piety.” The Pope is confident he 
will ‘“‘ redress the wrongs done to the Church,” among which is recited 
the fact that the “newspapers are permitted to insult the pastors with 
impunity and to assail the doctrines of the Catholic Church ;” and 
“ earnestly conjures ” the Emperor “in the name of Almighty God, who 
has chosen you to rule over so Catholic a nation with the sole pur- 
pose of healing her ills and the honor of His holy religion,” to 
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“repair the evils occasioned by the revolution, and to bring back as 
soon as possible happy days for the Church, . . ‘to the exclusion of 
every other dissenting worship; . . that no person may obtain the 
faculty of teaching and publishing’ false and subversive tenets; that 
instruction, whether public or private, should be watched over by the 
ecclesiastical authority, and that, in short, the chains may be broken, 
which, up to the present time, have held the Church in a state of de- 
pendence and subject to the arbitrary rule of the civil government.” 
After giving many other directions and exhortations, Pius IX. thus 
concludes his epistle: 

“Confidently hoping to see fully consummated the most ardent 
desires of our heart, we sen1 to your majesty and to your august 
spouse, our apostolic benediction.” 

These things indicate the expectations of the clerical party in Mex- 
ico as well as Catholics in Europe. Maximilian, however, upon 
ascertaining the strength of the liberal element in Mexico, does not 
become a pliant tool in the hands of the clericals, by allowing their 
extreme demands. The story of the disasters, culminating in the 
overthrow of the Maximilian Empire and the execution of the Em- 
peror, June 19, 1867, is well known. Thenceforth, Mexico is destined 
to be free from the domination of the papal hierarchy, whose power 
was crippled years before by the confiscation ofalarge portion of its 
immense possessions. Mexico is open to the truth. Whence comes 
the first messengers of the Gospel? God has been making ready his 
messengers. 

In the spring of 1862, John W. Butler, an Englishman, comes 
from Texas to Monterey. His deep piety profoundly impresses 
many, among others, Mr. Thomas M. Westrup, a young man of Eng- 
lish birth, engaged in mercantile pursuits in that city, who up to this 
time had been indifferent about religious matters, but who is led to 
faith in Christ. 

In Matamoras, about thesame time, there dwells a Baptist minister, 
Rey. James Hickey, who, on account of his aversion to slavery and 
the civil strife begun in 1861, had come hither from Texas. This 
man, born in 1800, in the west of Ireland, had passed through the 
successive stages of the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and Independent 
beliefs, only to find satisfaction at last in the adoption of Baptist 
- principles. At the solicitation of Mr. Butler and Mr. Westrup, he 
visits Monterey in November, 1862. The result of this visit is thus 
described by Mr. Westrup, to whom we are indebted for these facts: 

“TI was charmed with Bro. Hickey’s teachings and books, though 
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bred an Episcopalian, and really ignorant of theological and denom- 
inational questions. I joined him and gave him such assistance as I 
could. Other foreigners, including my father, were willing to assist, 
but desired to keep the work undenominational. This they could 
not do. The real worker was a Baptist and the consequences were 
unavoidable. We were soon left severely alone. Two Mexicans and 
I were baptized, January 30, 1864, and the same day the First Baptist 
Church was organized with five members. The writer was then 
chosen pastor, and Bro. Hickey laid hands on me in prayer.” 

Thus God gave to the Baptists the honor of doing the first effect- 
ive evangelical work in Mexico, so far as can be ascertained, two or 
three years before the representative of any other denomination en- 
tered the field. 

By the end of 1864 the church numbers twenty members. Find- 
ing Catholic landlords unwilling to rent their buildings for Protestant 
worship, the church meet usually at the house of Mr. Hickey or of 
Mr. Westrup, the services being conducted throughout in Spanish. 
Mr. Hickey, being appointed agent of the American Bible Society in 
Mexico, relinquishes the care of the church to Mr. Westrup. The 
death of Mr. Hickey, a most devoted man, occurs December, 1866. 
After his death, the Bible Society appoint Mr. Westrup as_ their 
agent. 

The peace and prosperity of the young interest are seriously dis- 
turbed in 1866 by the arrival of pedo-Baptist missionaries, under the 
auspices of the “ American and Foreign Christian Union,” who stren- 
uously endeavor to secure for themselves the results of the work per- 
formed during the preceding years. They make an impression on a 
few of these new converts, while others remain firm, all positively re- 
jecting infant baptism. They lodge complaints against Mr. Westrup, 
with the Bible Society, who admonish him that as their agent he 
must refrain from publicly influencing people to become Baptists, 
On account of this and his frequent absences from Monterey, the op- 
position have manifest advantages which they are not slow to follow 
up, among other things engaging some of the converts as colporteurs 
on condition that they would practice open communion. 

Information circuitously reaches the Home Mission Rooms March 
2, 1869, concerning this evangelical movement in Mexico. Dr. Back- 
us at once addresses a letter of inquiry to Mr. Westrup. In August 
he informs the Secretary that he has resigned his agency for the 
Bible Society, to give himself wholly to the work of preaching the 
truth as he understands it, and referring to the fact that “attention 
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had been called in the North to the fact that I am preaching the Gos- 
pel, and in a sectarian sense, as they call it. I only know that I 
state my convictions which I am willing to rectify when convinced 
they are erroneous.” 

Oct. 21, 1869, the Board invite Mr. Westrup to New York for an 
interview. He accepts, and early in 1870 the Board appoint him 
as their missionary to Mexico; and to set the seal of approval 
most strongly upon him and his work, a large ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, after thorough examination, ordain him. At the earnest request 
of the Missionary Union, the Board consent to his going with Rev. 
Halsey W. Knapp, on a special mission of a few weeks to Spain 
where missionary operations are in progress. 

Returning, in the summer, to Mexico, he finds that during his long 
absence the plans of the pedo-Baptists have measurably succeeded in 
Monterey, a majority of the members having united with the Pres- 
byterian Church. In July, 1870, he re-organizes the Monterey 
Church with eleven members. Three other churches, at Santa Rosa, 
at Montemorelos, and at Ebanos, “remained Baptist notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the other party.” It should be said that before 
Mr. Westrup left Mexico, in 1869, there were six congregations with 
about 120 immersed believers. The location and date of organiza- 
tion of the churches is thus given in 1870: Monterey, Jan. 24, 1864; 
Caderita, Aug. 26, 1867; Ebanos, Jan. 7, 1868; Montemorelos, Sept., 
1869; Durango, Feb., 1869; Santa Rosa, Nov., 1869; Jerez, July, 
1869. « 

In 1870 the Board, with designated funds, procure and send to 
Mexico, at Mr. Westrup’s earnest request, a printing press costing 
about $500, for the publication of denominational and other religious 
literature. In 1871 the revolt in several States, against the Juarez 
government, seriously interferes with missionary operations. This is 
especially true in the State of New Leon, of which Monterey is cap- 
ital, and where the principal work had been done. Here General 
Trevino successfully heads the insurrection against the general govern- 
ment, and by the close of the year the whole of Northern Mexico, as 
well as some other portions of the country are_in revolt. Confusion 
. prevails everywhere. 

In June, 1871, replying to inquiries of the Government, Mr. West- 
~ rup gives the names of the Baptist Churches, names of pastors, and 
number of members, as follows: 


‘Monterey, 19 adult members, Pastor, F. Trevino; Caderita, 32, Pastor, 8. 
Diaz; Santa Rosa, 26, Pastor, J. M. Uranga; Los Ebanos, 18, Pastor, S. Diaz; 
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Montemorelos, 15, Pastor, T. M. Westrup. Altogether, they have 110 adult 
members. There are four ordained ministers.. Each church is an independent 
society, without hierarchy or seat of government in common. Those of Santa 
Rosa and Ebanos have a small building intended for meetings, but as yet un- 
finished.” 


Another church is organized later at Potreros. 

The Board in 1872 say that some think the eadcuarions of the 
mission should be at Mexico City, but the civil war prevents. They 
announce three thingsas greatly needed: “(1) More missionaries, and 
funds to sustain them; (2) More comfortable Baptist meeting-houses; 
and (8) A Baptist school for training native preachers and teachers.” 

Three missionaries are reported in 1878, and several additions to 
the churches. The heavy debt compels the Board in 1874 to re- 
trench in Mexico as elsewhere, so that only Mr. Westrup continues 
as missionary of the Society, though assistants do religious work as 
their secular labors permit. But, it is said: ‘We need a score 
of men for Mexico, and thousands of dollars where we have hun- 
dreds.” In 1876 it is said that: “The nature ofthe population and the 
instability of the Government have greatly hindered our work. All 
that Bro. Westrup has been able to do is simply to hold on to that 
which had been established.” The Board feel somewhat in doubt as 
to their duty to the Mexican Mission. At the end of the year aid is 
discontinued. 

The churches, however, maintain worship, and continue their gen- 
eral organization as a Society for mutual help. In April, 1880, after 
quite four years’ existence, without assistance from their American 
brethren, the Board of Baptist Missions in the Republic of Mexico 
appeal to the Home Mission Society for aid, stating that they will 
pay $400 annually toward the support of a missionary, and adding,— 

““We have in this State (New Leon), four churches already established, and 
three congregations with members baptized. In the State of Coahuila, there is 
one church and five congregations, and there are many villages which are 
anxious to hear and know our tenets.” 

The Board of the Home Mission Society carefully re-investigate 
the condition of things in Mexico, and in May, 1881, resume missionary 
operations by the appointment of Mr. Westrup at Monterey, and sub- 
sequently by the appointment of other laborers. In the fall of 1882, 
it is decided to open a mission school in Monterey under the charge 

wot Mr. Westrup. At the same time, the printing press that had been 
in the custody of the Mexican Society is restored to the control and 
service of the Home Mission Society, and arrangements made for the 
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publication of tracts and of a monthly paper in Spanish. The first 
American missionary appointed by the Board to Mexico, Rev. W. T. 
Green, proceeds to the field the latter part of the year. 

Mexico has an area of about 744,000 square miles, nearly equal to 
that portion of the United States lying east of the Mississippi River. 
Her rich mines of silver and gold have been worked for three hun- 
dred and sixty years. American enterprise is threading the land 
with lines of railroad, and infusing new ideas into the Republic. 
Commercial, social, and religious inter-communication links this Re- 
public to our own, making it naturally a part of our great Home 
Mission field. ; 

The Mexican census of 1879 gives the population of the Republic 
as 9,686,777, of whom fully 5,000,000 are pure Indians, many of 
whom are men of culture and refinement. The population of Eu- 
ropean descent numbers about 500,000. Beside these, there isa mix- 
ture of bloods. Large numbers of Americans are entering the 
country, among them many Christian men. The time is ripe for an 
advance movement for the truth. Catholicism haslong cursed the 
country. Thousands have been driven by it into infidelity. Other 
thousands are waiting for a better religious faith. The pure Gospel 
must be given the people who so long have dwelt in superstition 
and darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Missions Amone THE INDIANS. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and the barbarians: both to the wise, and 
the unwise.’—Rom i. 14. 

The first organized efforts of Baptists for the evangelization of the 
pagan Indians of North America, appear to have been put forth in 
the early part of the present century, in connection with other mis- 
sionary work undertaken by societies formed at this period. A glance 
at what was done previous to 1865 when the Home Mission Society 
took in charge this branch of its missionary work, will enable us 
to understand better what has sometitnes been called the “Indian 
problem.” : 

In 1809, the Massachusetts Missionary Society (organized 1802), 
report that they have been engaged for two years in connection with 
the “ New York Baptist Missionary Society” (organized 1807), in the 
support of a mission among the Tuscarora Indians and other tribes 
connected with them in the northwestern part of the State of New 
York. They also report a church at length organized among them, 
and its members, “‘ well instructed in the doctrines and ordinances of 
the Gospel.” In 1819 the “ Hamilton Baptist Missionary Society” 
appoint an able committee to visit the Oneida and Stockbridge In- 
dians. The leading men of the Oneidas call a grand council of the 
Indian tribes in the State “to encourage our Indian brethren to 
adopt the doctrines of Christianity.” 

This results in the appointment of a missionary to the Oneidas and 
the opening of a school for the Indian children, whose proficiency in 
learning is “truly flattering.” Upon solicitation, the War Depart- 
ment of the Goverment grants $350 annually for the support of the 
school. Subsequently, mission school work is carried on among 
these, and other Indians on the Tonawanda reservation. 

The Board of the Baptist General Convention (organized 1814), ap- 
point Rev. Isaac McCoy, in 1817, itinerant missionary in Indiana and 
Illinois, and in 1818 assign him to speeial work among the Indians 
of that region, including the Miamies, Kickapoos, Putawotamies, and 
Shawanoes in Indiana, and the Ottawas in Michigan. At Fort Wayne, 
his headquarters, a church is organized in 1821. He labors with 
remarkable devotion for the civilization and christianization of the 
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Indians, until 1842, when the American Indian Association, organized 
this year, make him their Corresponding Secretary and general 
agent. Few missionaries have done more for the Indians of the 
United States than Isaac McCoy. 

In 1818 the Board of the Conyention send Rev. Humphrey Posey 
as missionary to the Cherokees in North Carolina, and later, Rev. 
Evan Jones and Thomas Roberts to the same field. 

The extent of the work done by the General Convention and its 
successor, the Missionary Union, appears from the following summa- 
ry: Among the Miamies, Kickapoos, Putawotamies, and Shawanoes, 
in Indiana, and afterward in the farther West, from 1817 to 1844, 
when the mission is suspended; among the Cherokees in North Car- 
olina from 1818 to their removal into the Indian Territory in 1838, 
and there until 1862, when on account of the civil war operations are 
suspended ; among the Creeks from 1823 until after their removal to 
the Indian Territory in 1839; among the Oneidas and Tuscaroras and 
Tonawandas of New York, in co-operation with the New York Baptist 
Convention, from 1824 to 1850; among the Ottawas of Michigan from 
1822 to 1854, when the work is broken up by the removal of many 
of the tribe beyond the Mississippi ; among the Choctaws in the 
Southwest from 1826 until 1844, after their removal to the Indian 
Territory ; among the Ojibwas or Chippewas at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, from 1828 to 1857, government aid having been withdrawn 
in 1856 ; among the Otoes and Omahas beyond the Mississippi from 
1833 to 1843 ; among the Delawares and Stockbridges beyond the 
Mississippi from 1833 to 1864. In the foregoing statements there is 
in some cases an overlapping of dates where two or more tribes dwell 
in proximity to each other ; the work in one being interrupted or 
suspended for a time while continued in the other. We find but two 
mission stations of the Missionary Union in active operation at the 
outbreak of the civil war. In some cases the removal of the smaller 
tribes and their mingling with others in their new home, scatter the 
better elements that had been gathered, so that resumption of the 
work is very difficult and discouraging. In other cases the death of 
a missionary and the lack of a suitable man, at the right time, for a 
given field, explains the suspension. In other cases the withdrawal 
of government aid in support of mission schools leads to discontin- 
uance of labors in behalf of the Indians. . 

Prominent in the work thus performed by the General Conven- 
tion and the Missionary Union, we note the educational and indus- 
trial features. Schools, generally in the English language, are at 
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once established by the missionaries. The United States govern- 
ment encourage the‘education of the Indians by co-operating with 
the Convention and the Union, as with other religious Societies, in 
appropriating funds for the support of teachers, sometimes appoint- 
ed by the Union, at other times by the Government, the Union be- 
ing merely an advisory body. 

Among the Cherokees, a native Indian, Sequoyah, invents an al- 
phabet about 1821, in which literature is printed and instruction 
imparted. Under the labors of Rev. Evan Jones, the devoted friend 
of the Cherokees, a printing press, with English and Cherokee type, 
is procured in 1843, and “The Cherokee Messenger” appears in 
1844, as a monthly paper with an issue of 1000 copies. Portions of 
the Bible and of Pilgrim’s Progress, also hymns are translated ; also 
a ‘‘book for mothers ;” and at leneth, in 1846, the translation of the 
entire New Testament. A book, also hymns and tracts, are printed 
in the language of the Putawotamies, about 1875. An alphabet hay- 
ing been invented, about 1833, for the Ojibwas, Shawanoes, and Del- 
awares, in 1834 “The Shawanoe Sun,” a small periodical, begins to 
shed its light. Under the management of missionary Meeker, nine 
books in four languages, are printed in 1834 ; and in 1835, 6,650 cop- 
ies of works in several languages, beside the English, viz: Shawanoe, 
Creek, Choctaw, Otoe, Putawotamie, Wea, and Iuway. The publication 
of the “Sun ” is continued; and in 1837, the Harmony of the Gospels, 
reading books, portions of the Scripture, and a number of hymns are 
printed. We thus a get a glimpse at the progress made in the edu- 
cation of these Indian tribes or nations. At every missionary station, 
according to the number of the Indian population, one or more schools 
are maintained. 

In addition to this, higher education is given to some of the most 
promising of the Indian youth, by placing them in the established 
schools of the denomination. Thus in 1826 we find at Hamilton, 
N. Y., seven Indian pupils from missionary McCoy’s field ; also at 
Castleton, Vt., two others, from the same field, engaged in the study 
of medicine. In 1826, in Scott Co., Kentucky, we find an academy 
for the education of the Indians, principally for the Choctaws. Under 
the charge of Rev. Thomas Henderson it continues in a prosperous 
condition for several years ; reporting an attendance of 98 in 1828, 
when 26 conversions among the pupils are also reported. At Shurt- 
leff college and other institutions in later years, Indian students are 
received. 

The War Department co-operates with the principal religious or- 
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ganizations for many years in maintaining schools. Some idea of 
the extent to which this is done may be seen from the government 
report for 1827, which shows that the United Brethren have 2 schools 
with 12 teachers and 29 pupils ; the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions 20 schools, 160 teachers and 576 pupils; 
the Baptist General Convention and Hamilton Missionary Society, 
7 schools, 57 teachers and 268 pupils; the Methodist Society 2 
schools, 8 teachers and 92 pupils; the Presbyterians 5 schools, 33 
teachers and 101 pupils; the Society of the Jesuits 1 school, 9 teach- 
ers and 25 pupils; and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts 1 school, 1 teacher and 60 pupils. It is stated that 
“under the head of number of teachers, is included all the mission 
family, including mechanics and laborers. The number of teachers 
in the schools is from one to three.” About $250 per annum is paid 
by the government for a teacher’s salary. 

The industrial education of the Indians receives great attention. 
Isaac McCoy in 1824 writes about a loom on which they have manu- 
factured 300 yards of cloth, and of agricultural products amounting 
to more than 2,000 bushels raised on the mission premises. _ Black- 
smithing, carpentry and agriculture are taught the male Indians, 
and spinning, weaving, knitting and the essential branches of house- 
wifery, the females. Dr. Staughton, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Baptist General Convention, as early as 1821, writing about operations 
among the Cherokees, says: “You will be gratified to hear that we 
have lately sent four wagon loads of missionaries to the Valley Towns.” 
Among them we find one minister, four teachers, one blacksmith and 
farmer, one farmer and weaver, one with some knowledge of medi- 
cine ; three families, with several single persons—in all twenty-five 
persons—nine adults and sixteen minors. In Dr. Staughton’s letter 
of instructions to these missionaries he says : “ It is our intention to 
endeavor to instruct the Cherokees in the useful arts with which you 
are acquainted ; cherish then habits of industry.” Isaac McCoy 
writes a valuable pamphlet, in 1827, on “The Practicability of Indian 
Reform, embracing their Colonization.” In this very able document 
he earnestly advocates the plan of giving to Indians lands in several- 
ty, saying, — 


- «Fixperience has taught us that a fruitful source of obstacles to Indian re- 
form exists in the community of right in property, which prevails to too great 
an extent among the Indians. In the colony, a section of land of proper di- 
mensions would be marked off to each individual, as his own, under certain 
regulations securing his right against the intrusions to which his imperfect 
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, 


judgment would expose him. This circumstance could not fail to teach him to 
identify property and individual claims. in all cases where the happiness of so- 
ciety requires it. A man could say, this land is my own, and would readily in- 
fer his supreme right to all its proceeds. 

“The right of husband and wife being blended in their land, they could ra- 
tionally be led to make a common interest in all property, as well as in labor, 
joy and sorrow, while incentives to industry and economy would present them- 
selves to them and to their rising posterity from a thousand sources.” 


In 1827 it is said, — 


‘« The Cherokees are, aS a nation, civilized. They cultivate their farms ; 
they have horses, sheep, goats and swine; they raise corn, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, oats, indigo, sweet and Irish potatoes ; they carry on a considerable trade 
with the adjoining States ; there.are public roads and houses of entertainment 
kept by the natives ; cotton and woolen cloths are manufactured; nearly all the 
merchants are native Cherokees ; a regular government is established, with two. 
legislative houses, courts of justice, &c., the officers of which are natives; a writ- 
ten language, invented by a native, is in use among them ; they have a printing 
office, and have just issued a newspaper. Schools are increasing every year. 
There are several Christian churches in the nation. In fact, the Cherokees have 
the aspect and the elements, at least, of a regular, civilized nation.” 


Who can tell what attainments in civilization these Cherokees 
would have made had it not been for their forcible removal to the 
Indian Territory, determined upon by the government in 1832, and 
put in execution in 1838, and when everything was thrown into dire 
confusion ? 

The religious results of missionary labor among the Indians, prior 
to the civil war, are in many instances very gratifying. Among the 
Putowatomies Mr. McCoy reports several conversions by 1825 ; 
also among the Ottawas about 1830; among the Ojibwas or 
Chippewas of Michigan, Mr. Bingham gathers a goodly number of 
converts from paganism ; in 1841, 40 of the Delaware and Stock- 
bridge Indians are reported as members of the church ; the number 
of Ottawas baptized trom 1837 to 1846, is reported at 61, also 
several among the Shawanoes, including the principal war chief, 
Blackfeather ; in 1886 there are 18 native church members among 
the Indians on the Tonawanda reservation in New York; in 1841, 
57 Choctaws are baptized and added to the four churches in the na- 
tion ; while among the Cherokees, where missionary labors have 
been greatly blessed, we find before their removal in 1838 about 
300 Christians, with native preachers and exhorters. During the sad 
journey to the Territory, religious services are regularly held, and 
170 baptisms reported. In 1841, the members of Baptist churches. 
are reported at 600, and in 1858 at about 1,500. The number of mis- 
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sionaries sent out by the Convention and the Missionary Union up to 
1861, is reckoned at 60, and the whole number of Indian converts 
baptized, about 2,000. 

The civil war of 1861-1865 interrupts missionary operations in 
the Indian Territory. Up to this time, as we have stated, the princi- 
pal missionary work of Baptists has been done through the Gen- 
eral Convention and the Missionary Union ; although the Southern 
Baptist Convention, particularly among the Creeks, for many years 
has maintained a very prosperous Indian mission. 

When, therefore, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, in 
1865, assumes the work of the Union among the Indians of 
North America, it comes into an inheritance not only of past labors, | 
but of trouble arising from the ravages of the war in the Indian 
Territory. The living missions of the Union in 1861, and so in 1865, 
‘as we have seen, are but two, viz: those among the Cherokees, and 
among the Shawanoes and Delawares in the Indian Territory. 

For years previous to this transfer of Indian missions from the 
Missionary Union to the Home Mission Society, the latter natu- 
rally had devoted some attention to the Indians in connection with 
missionary effort along the frontier. Thus, in 1852, the Pueblos, or 
Village Indians of New Mexico, apply to missionaries of the Society 
in that Territory for religious teachers, and the Society directs at- 
tention to them and to the Navajoes, with several marked conversions 
as aresult. The same year, quite a sensation is made by the arrival 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, of Esh-que-go-ne-bi, or James Tanner, a pro- 
fessed Christian Indian of another denomination, who with his wife 
and child, leaves his home in Pembina, traveling about 700 miles in 
mid-winter to receive baptism and recognition as a minister of the 
Baptist denomination. The St. Paul church, of which he becomes a 
member, calls a council in New York city, May 11th, 1853, to consid- 
er the question of his ordination, and the council decides to hold the 
ordination services in connection with the meetings of the Home 
Mission Society at Troy, on Sunday evening, May 15th, 1853. Ex- 
pectations concerning him, however, are not realized, and in the 
course of a year he ceases to labor as a missionary of the Society. 

The first Committee on Indian Missions appointed by the Society 
in 1854, after referring to the manner in which the Board has prov- 
identially been drawn into this work, say : “ We think it should now 
be regarded as a settled principle that the work of Indian Missions 
is a prominent part of the great Home Mission enterprise.” By the 
adoption of the report, the Society stands committed to its prosecu- 
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tion as circumstances may indicate. Not much, however, is immedi- 
ately done, for two reasons ; first, because the Missionary Union cul- 
tivates the accessible field in the Indian Territory ; and second, be- 
cause other doors of entrance to the Indian field do not open. The 
intense opposition of Catholic priests in New Mexico makes work 
among the Pueblos difficult. The war comes on and interferes with 
operations. 

After the war, in July, 1865, the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, deem it for the interests of the In- 
dian missions that they be transferred to the Board of the Home 
Mission Society. The latter body accepts the charge. The transfer 
takes place at an important time, just as the government is prepar- 
ing to perfect new treaties with the Indian nations. The Board in 
July appoint Dr. E. E. L. Taylor, “ Associate Corresponding Secreta- 

_ry for the Indian Department,” with instructions to visit Washington 
“to secure for us such benefits as might arise from a favorable con- 
struction of the treaties.” Of this visit it is said : “ His efforts have 
met with unexpected success. We propose to carry forward this de- 
partment of our work. We expect to secure, to a large extent, in- 
demnity for the moneys previously expended by our denomination 
among the Indians.” ; 

Dr. Taylor serves as special Secretary until Dec.,1866. In the fall 
of the year he visits the Indian Territory. From his correspond- 
ence we make the following extracts concerning the condition of 
the mission before and after the war : 


‘*A more successful Protestant mission can hardly be named on the face of 
the globe than is found in our own Baptist mission among the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians. 

«The Board at Boston, prior to the war, and before it was transferred by 
them to the Home Mission Board, had not a single mission, Asiatic, European 
or African, which, for the expenditure of men and means, returned in conver- 
sions more gracious, or soul-satisfying results, than the Cherokee mission, 
There were literally thousands who had been converted, and given the best evi- 
dences possible, in life and in death, of the genuineness of their faith in Jesus 
Christ. No more efficient or devoted preachers have been raised up on any for- 
eign mission field than have been and are to-day to be found among the Cher- 
okee Indians. 

«As a nation they have suffered terribly by the devastations of both the north- 
ern and southern armies during the late conflict. They were the Virginia of the 
South-west, over which now one army and now the other marched, each leaving 
little undestroyed, which was found in the hands of their enemy. ‘Asa people, 
however, the Cherokees were true and loyal to our government to the end, and 
sent into the field a larger number of Union soldiers, in proportion to their 
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population, than either New York or Massachusetts. Nota little of this noble. 
self-sacrificing patriotism is to be ascribed to the Christian precepts and exam- 
ples of the Jones’s and the Baptist ministry whom they raised up and taught, 
I could easily establish this statement. 

«They have gained their social and intellectual status chiefly through the 
influence of Christian missions. Less than fifty years ago they were wild bay- 
barians. Behold, what hath God wrought!” 


During his sojourn in the Territory the Cherokee Legislature 
grant 160 acres of land for new mission premises. He selects a site 
near Ft. Gibson. The money voted by Congress in 1866, as com- 
pensation for losses at the mission, does not reach the Society’s treas- 
ury until 1868, hence the mission building is not at once erected. 
Dr. Backus, visiting the Territory in the fall of 1868, decides to lo- 
cate the mission premises at Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokee 
nation, and the brick mission house is soon afterwards erected. 

A printing press, with type, paper, &c., is also sent to the Chero- 
okee mission in place of the one destroyed during the war; but in 
1869 it is announced that the Board has deemed it best to sell the 
press to the Cherokee nation. 

The first missionary is appointed in 1865; and the number is 
gradually increased, reaching 13, in 1877. These labor among the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Delawares, Shawanoes, Kickapoos, 
Sac and Fox, and the smaller tribes in the north-eastern part of the 
Territory. 

The Committee on Indian Missions in 1876 recommend the imme- 
diate establishment of at least one school for the Indians similar to 
the schools conducted by the Society for the freedmen. Want of 
means prevents the immediate execution of the plan. 

But in 1879, under encouragement of the Board, steps are taken 
by brethren, white and red, in the Territory, for the establishment 
of such an Institution, and the use of a portion of the mission build- 
ing at Tahlequah is granted for the purpose, The school opens in 
the fall of 1869 with Prof. A. C. Bacone at the head. Under his suc- 
cessful management it continues until the present, having several 
students preparing for the ministry. The attendance in 1882 is re- 
ported at 68. A charter has been obtained and a Board of Trustees 
appointed for “The Indian University.” A new site has been select- 
ed near Muskogee, and the Society is but waiting for the requisite 
means to erect a suitable building thereon, the present accommo- 
pations being too contracted for satisfactory work. 

32 
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Rey. Daniel Rogers has been general missionary for six years. Sev- 
eral churches have been organized within this period and two or three 
chapels built, mainly through the benevolence of a christian lady. 
Frequent revivals have occurred in the churches, most of which are 
served by Indian preachers. The present number of members in 
the Baptist churches of the Cherokee nation is about 1,600. This is 
a large increase since the war. The whole number of Baptist church- 
es in the Indian Territory is nearly 100 ; and of church members, 
6,000. Of the Delawares, numbering about 700, nearly one-third are 
members of Baptist churches. Chief Journeycake of this tribe has 
exerted a powerful influence, as a Baptist minister, upon his peo- 
ple. 

An educational outgrowth of missions among the Ottawa Indians 
is perhaps without a parallel in this country. So great success attends 
missionary efforts of the Baptists among this tribe, from 1823 to 1858, 
that they become conspicuous in the arts of civilized life ; profoundly 
interested in education; and so thoroughly Christianized that in 1862 
seven-eighths of all the male adults are members of the Baptist 
church. 

In 1860 the white Baptists of Kansas, in their first Convention, 
determine to establish “The Roger Wiliams University.” An influ- 
ential Ottawa, by adoption, Rev. John Tecumseh Jones, attends the 
Convention, speaks of the desire of his people for a higher school 
and proposes union of effort to this end. The result of conferences 
appears in Dec., 1860, when an agreement is made between the Chief 
and five councilmen of the Ottawa, and a committee of three 
Trustees of the University, whereby the Indians give 20,000 acres 
of land for educational purposes, in consideration of which, the trus- 
tees “shall board, clothe, and educate a number, not exceeding fifty, 
of the Ottawa children, every year for thirty years. . . And also, 
that after the expiration of the thirty years, the Ottawas shall be en- 
titled to ten scholarships in the said University forever.” The In- 
dians state that ‘‘ they are very desirous for the education of their 
children. Itis their unanimous and earnest wish that when they 
erow up, they shall assume the habits and customs, and be able to 
discharge the duties of American citizens.” 

In 1862 the Ottawas declare their intention of becoming American 
citizens by the dissolution of the tribal relation, and to this end enter 
into treaty with Congress for the disposal and distribution of the 
lands among the individuals of the nation, their reservation compris- 
ing about 75,000 acres. In this treaty the grant of 20,000 acres to 
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the University is confirmed, also 640 acres additional are set apart 
as a school site forever inalienable. The civil war arrests the progress of 
the enterprise. But in 1865, a school is opened and 5,000 acres are 
sold for the erection of a college building. The same year the name 
is changed to “Ottawa University.” For lack of means to complete 
buildings and maintain instruction, the enterprise seems imperiled. 
Toward the close of 1865, on behalf of the trustees, Rev. Mr. Jones 
appeals to the American Baptist Home Mission Society for aid. 
The Board quickly respond by the appointment of Rev. Robert At- 
kinson as general missionary to Kansas, giving him special instruc- 
tions to look after the local, educational, and denominational interests 
of Ottawa University. The school is continued as a “ mixed school,” 
for the youth of both races. Great interest is awakened in its estab- 
lishment. Under the auspices of the Board of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, Mr. Atkinson visits the East, and at length from all sources over 
$27,000 are secured for the project. Of this sum nearly $14,000 
pass directly through the Society’s Treasury. By a new treaty in 
1867, ratified 1868, the time in which the Indians may become Amer- 
ican citizens is extended to 1869, “and the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Senior Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, shall be members ex-officio of the Board of 
Trustees, with power to vote in person or by proxy, it being the 
special intention of this provision to furnish additional supervision of 
the institution, so that the provisions of this article may be carried 
into effect in their full spirit and intent.” 

The school becomes embarrassed and suspends in 1868. The 
tribal state of the Indians ceases in 1869. In 1872, to the astonish- 
ment of the Trustees of the University and of the Board of the 
Society, a bill, concocted by some disaffected persons, white and In- 
dians, is rushed through Congress, in the closing hours of its last 
session, directing the sale of all the property for the benefit of the 
Indians or “their assigns,” and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to appoint a commission to appraise the property and ascertain the 
equities of the Indians and others. The Board of the Home Mis- 
sion Society claim an equity in the property represented by over 
$35,000, in contributions, salary of agent and other expenses, which 
they wish to remain consecrated to education in Kansas, and at once 
protest to the Secretary of the Interior against the great wrong of 
the ,proposed measure. The Board of the University likewise resist 
the measure as unconstitutional interference with vested rights. The 
Home Mission Board secure the services of Dr. Cutting, Corres- 
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ponding Secretary of the Baptist Educational Commission ; the 
Board of the University, the services of Henry Beard, Esq., of 
Washington, D.C. The iniquitous character of the bill is exposed. 

In November, 1873, at Lawrence, Kansas, J. 8S. Emery, President 
of the Trustees of Ottawa University, W. W. Nevison, attorney for the 
Ottawa Indians, and Dr. S. 8. Cutting, representing the Home Mis- 
sion Society, “unite in a friendly application to Congress” for an act 
to ascertain and determine the equitable interests of the contending 
parties. Congress passes a bill in March, 1878, appointing com- 
missioners to make such a settlement, unless, before their decision, 
the parties should reach anagreement. The sale of the whole prop- 
erty is averted. 

In September, 1873, the Board of Trustees of Ottawa University 
and the Ottawa Indian contestants reach a settlement, in accordance 
with which the University takes 1,280 acres of the unsold land and 
the 640 acres comprising the site, with buildings thereon; the 
remainder, consisting of about 10,000 acres, going ostensibly to the 
Indians who, in consideration thereof, relinquish all share in the 
control of the Institution and all further educational privileges or 
claims for their children therein. 

The terms of settlement are a surprise to the Board of the Society, 
which was not consulted, nor its equities mentioned, or in any way 
recognized. The Board arrest the issuing of patents by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, until some safeguard for its equitable interest 
is obtained. The Kansas State Convention in October, 1873, form- 
ally request the Board of the Society to unite with the Board of the 
University in the settlement on the general basis mentioned, with such 
guarantees as to the composition of the Board of the University, and 
as to the manner in which patents should issue, and the purposes to 
which the property should be forever devoted, that the aim sought 
by this Board would be attained. To this, 8. S. Cutting, D.D., and 
D. Read, LL.D., representing the Board of the Society finally 
agree. By the term of the settlement it is stipulated that the 640 
acres of the school site— 

‘Should be forever devoted to the purposes of education at Ottawa, under the 
auspices of the Baptist denomination in Kansas; that they shallnever be encum- 


bered by mortgage, and that the avails ofany part of it which may besold, shall 
be made an endowment fund, of which only the interest shall be used forever.” 


Alas, however, for the Indians, who receive but a small amount 
from the portion of the property assigned to them, most of it being 
absorbed by interested parties. 
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Between the Board of the Home Mission Society and the Board of 
Trustees of Ottawa University, questions arise concerning the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred by the former, in guarding the interests 
of the denomination in this matter. These, at length, are adjusted 
by a committee of arbitration. 

The institution continues its work and may yet become an import- 
ant factor in the denominational life of the State. 

Rey. John Tecumseh Jones, whose death occurs in 1872, devises 
his property, valued at $25,000, to ministerial education in Kansas ; 
or in case no theological school is maintained in the State, then 
to Madison University, N. Y. 

Among the Pottawotamies in Kansas the Board expend $2,000, in 
1867, for the improvement of mission property, besides additional 
sums at other times for support of missionaries. 

Comparatively little has been done by the Society among the un- 
civilized Indians on reservations, partly because under the “Peace 
Policy,” adopted by the government in 1869, but three Indian agen- 
cies were allotted to the Baptists, one of these being the Union agen- 
cy among the civilized tribes in the Indian Territory ; the other two, 
the Nevada agency and the Fort Hall agency, Idaho. The Ponca 
agency is afterward offered by the Secretary of the Interior and ac- 
cepted by the Board. The Union and Nevada Agencies are the only 
ones now assigned to the Society. 

The Society has repeatedly and emphatically put itself on record 
against the transfer of the Indians to the War Department. God 
having blessed the work of Baptists in so marked a manner, and giv- 
en them so large a representation among the civilized tribes of the 
Territory, thereby lays upon the denomination the responsibility of 
following up this advantage by using these nations to evangelize oth- 
ers of their kin who yet rest in the darkness of paganism, even with- 
in sight and hearing of our Christian civilization. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sewatt 8. Currine, D.D. 
‘So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart; and guided them 
by the skillfulness of his hands.”—Ps. Ixxyiii. 72. 

The proper record of a life so varied in its activities, so prominent- 
ly identified with many important denominational affairs as was that 
of Dr. Sewall S. Cutting, Corresponding Secretary of the Society 
from 1876 to 1879, would require a volume. It is with a feeling of 
regret that we find ourselves able to allude merely to many impor- 
tant events in his life, as we trace his career from his birth in Wind- 
sor, Vermont, Jan. 19th, 1818, to his departure at his son’s residence 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1882, in his seventieth year. 

Both his parents were natives of Vermont and of English descent. 
Early in life he removes with them to Westport, New York, on Lake 
Champlain. In May, 1827, he publicly puts on Christ in baptism, 
the beginning of nearly fifty-five years of service for His Lord. 
At sixteen he begins to study law. Believing himself called to preach, 
the next year he commences his preparatory course of study at South 
Reading, Mass., at eighteen enters Waterville College, remains here 
two years, and then completes his college course at the University 
of Vermont in 1835. It is perhaps immaterial in itself, but should 
be stated for exact accuracy, that he did not graduate with his class 
in 1835, but was made a graduate as of that year by special vote of 
the corporation of the University. From this institution he also re- 
ceives his degree of A.M. in 1840, and his D.D. in 1859. 

Unable, on account of his health, to take a regular theological 
course, he becomes pastor of the church in West Boylston, Mass., 
where he is ordained, March 30, 1836. In 1837 he accepts a call to the 
church in Southbridge, Mass., where eight years’ service completes his 
pastoral labors. 

In 1845, at the age of thirty-two, he enters upon editorial life, 
which continues about ten years; five years on the New York Record- 
er and two years on the Watchman and Reflector. For about three 
years he also edits the Christian Review, and again for two years is 
on the Recorder, which during this time is united with the Register, 
afterward the Hxaminer. For a short time in 1850-51, he serves the 
American and Foreign Bible Society as Corresponding Secretary. 

His editorial work shows great care, and literary ability of a high 
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order in the treatment of leading topics that engage his pen. His 
writings are characterized by a rhetorical finish, and by a fullness and 
elaborateness of statement, suggestive of the legal studies of his 
early life and in which his interest continues through later years. On 
account of these qualities as well as for the sake of his recognized 
ability in other respects, the University of Rochester in 1855 elect 
him Professor of Rhetoric and History in that institution, where he 
continues for about thirteen years. Too much a man of affairs to be 
content with the duties of the class-room, he participates freely in the 
public and denominational concerns of his time, especially through 
his contributions to the religious journals. 

In 1868 Dr. Cutting closes his labors at Rochester, to engage in 
the related work to which his brethren call him as Secretary of the 
American Baptist Educational Commission, organized by leading men 
interested in educational matters, “for the two-fold object of pro- 
moting in the Baptist denomination a wider popular interest in the 
higher forms of education, and likewise a more adequate increase of 
the Baptist ministry.” Originally restricted in its operations to the 
States of New York and New Jersey, it rises in importance under the 
management of Dr. Cutting and his associates, until in 1870 a Na- 
tional Baptist. Educational Convention is called, the success of which 
is so great that a second Convention is called in 1872, when a con- 
stitution for a general organization is adopted, and the Commission 
merges its work in that of the National Commission, of which Dr. Cut- 
ting is also chosen Corresponding Secretary. At this meeting, the 
following resolution is unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That to the Rev. 8. S. Cutting, D.D., are especially due the 
thanks of the Baptists of the entire country, for the energy, faithfulness, and 
self-sacrificing spirit with which, with somuch wisdom and executive ability, 
he has brought the work entrusted to him to its present state of perfection.” 

The Commission having thoroughly aroused the denomination on 
the subject of higher education, discontinues its agency in 1876. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr. Cutting at the meeting of the 
Baptist Social Unions of the country, in Brooklyn, 1874, the centen- 
nial educational movement in the denomination takes definite form. 

During his connection with the Commission, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society apply for its special services to protect its inter- 
ests and the interests of the denomination in the matter of the Ottawa 
University land grant. The Commission consenting, he devotes as- 
siduous attention for months to the difficult business, which calls him 
repeatedly to Washington as advocate with the Secretary of the In- 
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teror and with Congressmen. He succeeds in securing a just recog- 
nition of the equities,of the Society in the school property and bears 
a prominent part in the settlement of the matter. 

For several years we find him an active member of the Executive 
Board of the Home Mission Society, and when in the fall of 1876, Dr. 
Nathan Bishop presents his resignation as Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society, the Board elect Dr. Cutting to fill this position, in 
which he is continued by the Society until May, 1879, when he de- 
clines a re-election. For several months subsequently, he is en- 
gaged by the Board to give special attention to its investments and 
other financial and property matters. 

In a most trying period, before the country has recovered from 
severe financial reverses, and while the Society’s receipts reach so low 
a point that its operations are seriously retarded, he enters upon his 
duties. Nor is this all. Although the Society closes its fiscal year in 
1876, through an actof individual liberality, free from current indebt- 
edness, yet there are obligations incurred for the Nashville School 
property amounting to about $45,000, while for improvements on the 
Natchez property nearly $12,000 more are required. In these cir- 
cumstances, the difficulties in the prosecution of the Society’s work, 
to the satisfaction of all sections, and especially of the West, are most 
evident, though at the time not apparent to those unacquainted 
with the real facts of the case. Hence, some severe criticism of the 
administration of the Society, to which in an able and dignified paper, 
read at the Annual Meeting, at the close of his labors in 1879, Dr. 
Cutting replies in vindication of himself and of the Board. From 
this we quote :— 


“Tt is an error to suppose that the administration of this Society is charged 
with no more than the simple duty of making collections and disbursement of 
missionary funds. The Society has grown into an institution of large proper- 
ty, to be cared for and kept to its purposes. In the midst of the financial crisis 
of the country it has found itself under special burdens, and in special tem- 
porary entanglements. Laying aside the real estate in school use, and the 
real estate of other kinds, of which it has the title or the guardianship, amount- 
ing to the nominal sum of $200,000, the Society, as I have shown, has a capital 
in actual and responsible use of more than $400,000; it has in charge the an- 
nual collection and disbursement of the income of its capital, and of the con- 
tributions of its friends, and the supervision ofits educational and missionary 
work. You may go from Whitehall to Union Square, and nowhere in the City 
of New York will you find, as I believe, the same amount of capital so pér- 
plexingly employed, and the same amount of business transacted, on an ex- 
penditure so small as in the rooms of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. If I could have foreseen the magnitude a nd laboriousness of the task 
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and the obstructions I was destined to encounter, I should have remained in 
the retirement to which I had already resorted. For myself, I ask not a re- 
election to the office which I have held by your suffrages, nor the forbearance 
of your charity for my infirmities, but the recognition by your justice of the 
fidelity with which I have served you, as I shall find that recognition in those 
who come after me in the same service, and in the approbation of God, the’ 
Judge of the living and the dead.” 

Strongly persuaded, after careful investigation, of the necessity of 
a monthly publication in the interests of the Society, he secures the 
consent of the Board to the measure, and in May, 1878, issues the 
first number of the Baptist Home Mission Monthly—the Society having 
been without its own paper since 1874. In 1878, under direction of 
the Board, and in conformity with the resolution of the Society at 
Cleveland the same year, Dr. Cutting and Dr. Lathrop visit the South- 
ern Board of Home Missions, at Marion, Alabama, and Southern 
brethren in several cities, for the purpose of ascertaining the meas- 
ure of co-operation on which the proposed Superintendent of Mis- 
sions could rely in conducting institutes for the instruction and 
help of colored pastors. They report the visit of the most satis- 
factory character ; resolutions of co-operation having been passed 
by the Southern Board, and pledges of co-operation, more or less 
formal, but always emphatic and cordial, having been given in every 
city. During his administration also and by his special advice, the 
school at Augusta is transferred to Atlanta, and a new building erect- 
ed for its accommodation. Particularly in respect to work among the 
freedmen, he seeks to bring the Women’s Home Mission Societies just 
taking form, into close working relations to the Home Mission Society. 

At the close of his laborious service in 1879, he visits Europe for 
purposes of recuperation and investigation, and while there receives 
the premonitory touch of the paralytic attack which terminates his 
earthly course. 

Chief of his published productions is “ Historical Vindications,” 
an apologetic denominational treatise. Several hymns of his have 
found placein the standard collections for the service of song. 

Thus, in passing through a long and useful Christian life, as pastor, 
editor, professor, author, poet, Secretary of the Educational Commis- 
sion and of the Home Mission Society, and in many other ways identi- 
fied with denominational and philanthropic movements, he becomes a 
marked formative force of his time. He is remembered as an earn- 
est, dignified, courteous man; interesting in’ social intercourse, faith- 
ful in public trusts, loyal to convictions of duty, catholic in his sym- 
pathies, and with deep reverence and veneration for things divine. 


CHAPTER XX<X.. 


Woman’s Work 1x Home Missions. 
«And all the women that were wise-hearted, did spin with their hands and 
brought that which they had spun.”—Exod. xxx. 25. 
‘Those women who labored with me in the Gospel.” —Phil. iv. 3. 


The work of woman in Home Missions requires separate and par- 
ticular notice, partly because of a certain kind of distinctiveness, 
which, to some extent, has characterized it. The history of Baptist 
Home Missions rarely gives account of “Male Missionary Societies,” 
but we find “ Female Missionary Societies ” almost without number; 
as in the churches there are “ Female Prayer Meetings,” while ‘‘ Male 
Prayer Meetings,” save in connection with some noon-day service, as 
in Fulton Street, N. Y., or with Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
are almost unknown. Generally speaking, the efforts and offerings 
of women have been made, by individuals, through the agency of 
societies consisting of both men and women, and laboring alike for 
nien and women in need of the Gospel. The history of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society shows from the first and contin- 
ually a numerous company of contributors from the women of our 
churches, large numbers of whom by their offerings, have been, and 
are life members of the Society. Where distinctive organizations 
have existed, generally speaking, they have been tributary to the gen- 
eral organization. As in a Church, the spiritual power developed in 
the Female Prayer Meeting or Saving Society, is made tributary to 
the augmentation of the general power of the Church, so ordinarily 
the missionary interest developed by “Female Missionary Societies,” 
has been brought into vital relations with general organizations as 
an influence to stimulate, cheer, and strengthen those who bear the 
burdens of administration, as well as those on mission fields strug- 
gling heroically to maintain and extend the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The prevalent feeling, judging from the 
facts of history, seems to have been that as churches are neither of 
males or females, nor for males or females, but of both and for both, 
in like manner, missionary organizations representing the activities 
of the churches in caring for the destitute and degraded in regions 
beyond their own parish lines, should not put asunder what God had 
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joined together. The later developments of woman’s work in Home 
Missions have been, to some extent, in the direction of separate 
organizations, the special reasons for which will appear as we proceed 
with the sketch. 

Following the chronological order, we first take notice of the four- 
teen women, who in 1800, meet to organize “ The Boston Female So- 
ciety for Missionary Purposes.” Part of them are Baptist, part Con- 
gregationalists. This is two years before the organization of the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society. In the first year, they 
raise one hundred,and fifty dollars for Home Missions. Through 
their agency, “ Female Mite and Cent Societies” spring into being in 
various parts of the State. When the Domestic Missionary Society 
begins its operations, these societies quickly send their rivulets of 
benevolence into the general treasury, to be used by the Board for 
missionary labor among the frontier settlements in Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere. Rev. John Ide, a missionary in Vermont, is 
made the bearer of a letter to the Society, from the Christian women 
of Jay, Orleans Co., in which they say: — 

«¢ We reside in our smoky log cottages, surrounded on all sides by an al- 
most impenetrable wilderness, where, until within a few months, the blessed 
name of Jesus was never proclaimed, nor the celestial sound of the Gospel ever 
heard. . . Our hearts were sensibly affected, when we learned by Elder Ide 
that our female friends in various parts of our land were contributing of their 
substance to send the glad tidings of salvation into our needy and dark set- 
tlements.”’ 

From Canton, Luzerne Co., Penn., Jan., 1810, comes another letter: 
“To the ‘Female Mite Societies’ who contribute to the funds of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in Massachusetts,” and signed by “ your 
sisters and friends, Fanny Powers, Melisia Smith, Jane Randall, Bar- 
thina Morse, Hannah Pratt, Luisa Smith, Deantha Blakeman, Mabel 
Morley, Polly Granideer, Melinda Wilson, Omira Wilson, Polly Van- 
vankerburgh, and Synthia Morley.” In this they say,— 

“‘We have often been refreshed by the Word of God dispensed by mission- 
aries, but never knew how these messengers of grace and peace were supported, 
until Elder Hartwell gave us the information. Although these means are de- 
rived from various sources, none has so sensibly affected our hearts as that of 
the Female Mite Societies. . . It seems like the building of the ancient. 
tabernacle in the wilderness, when the women brought fine twined linen. And 
now, dear sisters, we wish the blessing of God our Saviour to rest upon you, 
that he would increase your wealth and your joy, in so liberally contributing 
to the spread of the Gospel. May the blessings of thousands ready to perish 
fall on you, and a full reward be given you of the Lord, both in time and in 
eternity.” 
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We have elsewhere given the full text of the communication of the 
Hamilton Female Baptist Missionary Society, to the Hamilton Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of New York, in 1812, in which they say,— 

‘We have thought it our duty to assist you in your laudable efforts to dis- 
seminate the Gospel among the destitute, for which purpose we present you 
with twenty yards of fulled cloth, and wish you to receive it, and dispose of it 
for the above purpose.”’ 

We have noticed also how other similar societies bring like offer- 
ings, later, to the Hamilton Society. 

In 1821 we find the ladies of Baltimore organized into a society 
to assist in clothing the Cherokee Indian children in the Carolina 
mission schools. The Fayette Street Female Mission Society of New 
York, and the Ladies’ Society of Salem, Mass., about the same time 
receive special mention for their interest in Indian missions. Much 
more might be presented to show the spread of Women’s Home Mis- 
sion Societies, generally local in their character, at this period. But 
coming directly to woman’s work in connection with the efforts of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, we find in the treas- 
urer’s report for the first year a number of contributions from 
women or companies of women in the churches. There is some- 
thing very touching in these entries on the Treasurer’s books:— 


‘‘Adady, avails of asuseless article of dress... ...:....-- $9.00. 
“A lady, Framingham, Mass., avails of ornaments... ..... 5.68. 
‘‘ Lady in Framingham, avails of ornaments............-.. 6.75.” 


The women of Providence in 1835 send to the Society $150 for 
missions in Michigan. In 1838 three women’s societies, in Prov- 
idence, New York, and Philadelphia are reported among the “aux- 
iliaries whose object it is to supply the parent society with funds.” 
In 1843 organized women’s societies are found in the Oliver Street, 
Stanton Street, Norfolk Street, and the First Churches of New York, 
in the First Church, Brooklyn, in the First Church, Providence, also 
a Young Ladies’ Home Mission Society in Philadelphia. Other 
Hemale Auxiliary Societies soon appear in Massachusetts, Vermont, 
in Warren, R. I, in Buffalo, N. Y., in New Jersey, and in Kentucky. 
In 1847 about twenty-five Female Home Mission Societies send their 
offerings to the treasury. And thus for years afterward, we find the 
women of the churches, both as individuals and as societies, sending 
their regular contributions for the support of missionaries to their 
sisters and to others dwelling in the wilderness along the frontiers. 
These societies until 1846 are known as ‘‘ Primary Auysiliaries,” in 
distinction from “State Auxiliaries,’ and after the abolition of the 
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organic auxiliary system in 1846, are called “Primary Societies.” 
Their interest in the work is unaffected by the change. 

Between 1845 and 1853, the names of forty-three women’s societies 
are given, whose aggregate offerings to home missions through the 
treasury of the General Society are about $12,438.91. An examina- 
tion of the Society’s receipts for forty-six years, shows that of 693 
persons who made bequests to its treasury, 375 were women, and of 
the total sum received from legacies during that time, amounting to 
$378,933.49, the sum received from the bequests of women amounts 


to $148,328.81. 
Among the largest donors to the Society’s work have been women, 


some of whom still live to share in the joy of the results accomplished 
through their generous benefactions. 

In 1866, when Christian education for the freedmen presses 
heavily on the Society, the Board call upon the Baptist sisterhood for 
$100,000 to aid chiefly in the education of colored preachers. The 
response to the call cheers the Board in their work. 

As the work of the Society in the South expands and includes ed- 
ucation for both sexes, and as the services of women teachers are 
more and more demanded, there springs up a revival of interest 
among the Baptist women of the land, in the work of Home Mis- 
sions. The connection between cause and effect is plain, as we note 
the work done by the Society in the employment of female mission- 
aries and teachers in the South, who by correspondence and by their 
vacation visits to their Northern friends, kindle new zeal in behalf 
of the perishing. 


ei The first woman appointed by the Board to labor among the freed- 


men is Miss Joanna P. Moore, who is commissioned Dec. 31, 1863, to 


| service at the famous “Island No. 10,” in the Mississippi, near Mem- 


phis, Tenn. In 1864 the Board report nine women, as “assistant 
missionaries” among the freedmen in five States of the South. The 
number is increased to 24 in 1865, to 59 in 1866, the number dimin- 
ishing somewhat during the three succeeding years of discussion and 
uncertainty concerning the organization through which the denom- 
ination should do this work, and after 1869, when a conclusion on this 
point is reached, ranging from 20 to 30 annually until 1882. 

‘Lhe Society in 1865 formally directs the Board to engage, for work 
among the freedmen, such persons, ‘‘ preachers, colporteurs, and teach- 
ers, male and female, as they know to be well qualified and faithful.” 

The kind of service rendered by these “assistant missionaries,” is 
thus officially stated in 1867: 
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‘«We have commissioned, since the last anniversary meeting of the Society, 
fifty-four persons, as assistant missionaries and teachers, to labor for the im- 
provement of the colored people, and especially for the education of the colored 
children. Their work is not confined to the school-room. They go from house 
to house, giving counsel and instruction in domestic affairs. They are the al- 
moners of bounties sent to the aged and suffering. They are the leading 
spirits in the Colored Baptist Sabbath-schools on their respective fields of 
labor. They are all doing mission work. 

‘““A large majority of them are ladies, who enter the social and prayer 
meetings of a colored church, and into its Sabbath-school, coming out from the 
social and religious culture, and from the Sabbath-schools of our best New En- 
gland and New York churches. Their records in past years, and the work they 
are now doing, attest the value of their services. The most remarkable revivals 
on our mission field last year kindled in answer to the prayers and as results of 
the toils, of these assistant missionaries. 

“In addition to the direct influence which they have exerted in the 
churches, they have imparted regular day-school instruction to more than 6,000 
pupils. They are, in many instances, teaching the pastor of the church with 
which they are connected, and are giving culture to scores of young men, who 
improve every opportunity of preparing themselves to preach the Gospel.”’ 


These missionary teachers, engaged in instruction and in mission- 
ary labor among their pupils, and in the homes, the Sunday-schools, 
and the churches of the colored people, naturally awaken a wide- 
spread interest among the women of Baptist Churches in their work. 

At the same time the conviction deepens in many quarters, that 
there should be some organized effort on the part of women for 
home mission, as well as for foreign mission work. Representatives 
and friends of the Home Mission Society begin to give expression 
to these views. The earliest utterances on the subject, about 1872, 
are thus referred to in an account of the organization of the Woman’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society of Michigan, formed in 1873—the 
first organization of its kind: 


‘‘We were induced to commence operations as a separate society, by the 
frequent calls for aid from the agent (Rev. A. E. Mather), of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, then soliciting funds for its work in Michigan, to 
the different Ladies’ Benevolent and Missionary Societies already organized in 
our Baptist Churches, to help in sustaining the many feeble and newly organ- 
ized churches in our own State, and also toaid in the support of a lady teacher 
and pupils in the school for freedmen then commencing operations under the 
patronage of that Society in Nashville, Tennessee. 

‘‘The results have proved the wisdom of so doing, as we have been enabled 
to unite in one the many scattered forces, while others, seeing the good accom- 
plished by the Society, have been induced to join in our work.’ 


Of the next organization of women for Home Mission work, the 
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‘Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society, we have the following ac- 
count :— 

“This Society was organized in Chicago, Feb. 1st, 1877, and was the 
result of a growing conviction in the minds of many, that home mis- 
sions had a kindred claim with foreign missions on the sympathy and 
means of Christian women. 

“Four years previous to this, the subject of such an organization 
was discussed by the women of Chicago, and though temporarily 
abandoned, as not then feasible, was never lost sight of, nor ceased 
to have a place in their plans for Christian work. Prominent among 
the influences which finally resulted in the formation of the Society, 
was the entering of Miss Moore upon her work in New Orleans, sup- 
ported by a few Sunday-schools and mission circles in Northern ll- 
linois, and her great need of helpers. Also, still later, a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society was formed by Mrs. Blackall, of Chicago, among the 
Indian women, and from them came an appeal to Baptist women in 
the States to aid them in sending the Gospel to their sisters among 
the wild tribes. After various and prolonged efforts to unite the 
home and foreign work in an organization already existing, without 
success, aresponse was at last given to these convictions and appeals 
in the formation of this Society.” It should be added that Maj. G. W. 
Ingalls, general missionary in the Indian Territory, was actively en- 
gaged in the inception of this movement. The original Constitution 
of this Society states the object to be— 

“To promote the Christianization of homes by means of missions 
and mission schools, with special reference to the freed people, the 
Indians, and immigrant heathen populations.” 

On the 14th of November, 1877, in Tremont Temple, Boston, “The 
Women’s American Baptist Home Mission Society,” is organized, and 
a constitution adopted, the second and third articles of which say :— 

“The leading object of this Society shall be the evangelization of 
the women among the freed people, the Indians, the heathen immi- 
grants, and the new settlements of the West.” 

“This object it shall seek to accomplish by raising funds and send- 
ing out missionaries, teachers, and Bible readers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board of the Home Mission Society.” 

In all these measures, consultation is had with the Board of the 
Home Mission Society through the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. S. 
S. Cutting and proper committees, before organizations are accom- 
plished. The Board instruct the Corresponding Secretary to corres- 
pond with the Secretary of the Missionary Union, informing that 
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body that the proposed movement is not designed in any way “ touse 
the prestige of the Women’s Societies for Foreign Missions, or to 
obstruct or weaken in any way their work.” The result of this cor- 
respondence is the harmonious opinion of both Boards that the 
Women’s Home Mission Societies should be distinct from those es- 
tablished in behalf of Foreign Missions. 

The Board approve the proposal of the women to organize as a So- 
ciety, and the Society in 1877 invite their oganized co-operation. In 
1878 some questions having arisen concerning the relations of one or 
more of these societies to the Home Mission Society, the subject re- 
ceives special attention at the annual meeting in 1878, at which res- 
olutions are adopted by which, “The Women’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society ” (of Chicago) having declared their intention to become ‘‘a 
strong ally to this Society in its grand work,” is ‘‘ welcomed as an 
associate agency in the enterprise of home evangelization,” between 
which and the Board of the General Society it is recommended that 
“mutual consultations, as proposed by the Board of the Women’s. 
Society, be had upon ali matters in respect to which the two Boards 
may have a common interest;” that the Women’s Society be invited 
,and recommended to report its work in particular to the Society “to 
be incorporated in the Annual Report, as the work of a co-ordinate 
organization,” and expressing “ cordial sympathy and fellowship with 
the Boston and Michigan Associations, and all other associations of 
women laboring in more or less close relations with this Society in 
the prosecution of its work.” Between the Society at Chicago, havy- 
ing branches in the East and claiming as its field the whole country, 
and the Society at Boston claiming at least New England, there nat- 
urally enough arises some question concerning the proper constituen- 
cy of each. Early in 1879 the Board of the Home Mission Society 
receive a “ Memorial” from thirty-four pastors and other ministers 
of Boston and vicinity, in which they express their belief that the 
conflicting claims of these two bodies may lead to trouble in the 
churches,” and request the Board “to see whether it is not practi- 
cable to so unite these societies as to give us only one General 
Woman’s Home Mission Organization in this country.” Not long af- 
terward, a memorial of a similar character with a “Plan of Union,” 
is received from twenty-four pastors and other ministers of Prov- 
idence and vicinity, the plan providing for anew society with the 
management vested in a board of ladies located in New York, whose 
duties and relations to the General Society are outlined. An able 
ommittee of the Board, after close attention to the matter, recom- 
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mend “the formation of a Central Union of Women’s Baptist Home 
Mission Societies,” and to this end, issue a circular requesting rep- 
resentatives from existing State or sectional societies to meet at 
Saratoga, in May, 1879, at the time of the Society's Anniversary. 
During the meetings, a special committee on Women’s Home Mission 
Societies, report through Dr. G. C. Lorimer, that— 

“After consulting with representatives from the various Women’s Home 


Missions Organizations, and the documents which have been brought before us, 
we have agreed to recommend the adoption of the following: 


“* Resolved, That we instruct the Board of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society to perfect a plan of organization for a Woman’s National Home 
Mission Society; that this Society shall assume the distinctive work now being 
prosecuted by existing women’s organizations, and shall provide for a Central 
Board of Administration in the City of New York, and that these Societies be 
requested, after the adoption of this plan, to disband and then reorganize in 
accordance with the specific recommendations of the Board.”’ 

In addition to this resolution, unanimously adopted, the following, 
presented by Dr. L. Moss, is also adopted:— 
¢ 

“ Resolved, That the Board of the Home Mission Society, in perfecting the 
plan for organizing women’s work, is instructed to consult with and seek the 
concurrence of the women engaged in Home Mission work, especially those or- 
ganizations affected by this movement.” 

Subsequent to the adoption of these resolutions on Thursday evening, 
the Chicago Society, the succeeding afternoon, adopt the following :— 

“¢ Whereas, The Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society submitted the 
question of its existence to the denomination in Home Mission Society assem- 


bled, therefore, 
“ Resolved, That this Society adheres to this purpose, and leaves with the 


denomination the responsibility of the results of their action.” 

The Boston Society, with representatives from other Societies, like- 

wise— 

<* Resolved, That we gratefully and cheerfully accept the action of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society, referring the organization of Women’s Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies to the Executive Board of the Society.” 

Under these instructions from the Society, and in view of the res- 
olutions adopted by the Women’s Societies, the Board, in July, 1879, 
prepare a plan for harmonizing Women’s Work in Home Missions. 
This is submitted to the societies interested for suggestions. In 
November the revised plan is adopted, and a general meeting of 
women identified with existing societies is called, for the organ- 
ization of the Women’s National Baptist Home Mission Union. 
Previous to this meeting in New York, in Jan., 1880, represent- 
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atives of the Societies at Chicago and Boston, in joint consultation, 
think it practicable to harmonize their work, without disbanding their 
organizations. 

The drift of sentiment being in this direction, these Societies de- 
cline to disband and reorganize as one general Society in accordance 
with the plan adopted by the Board. The territorial and working 
relations of the Societies to each other are defined, and the Societies 
continue their organizations. 

The Michigan Society while devoting attention mainly to mission- 
ary work in the newer portions of that State, has been a prized help- 
er to the Home Mission Society, through its offerings for the support 
of women teachers in schools for the colored people, and for the sup- 
port of missionaries in Western fields. 

The Women’s Baptist Home Mission Society (Chicago), having 
changed its original constitution so as to limit its operations princi- 
pally to the evangelization of the homes of the degraded, has given 
its strength mainly to this kind of work, mostly among the colored 
peopie, though to some extent also among the immigrant populations 
and the Indians. In 1882 an arrangement is made between the 
Board of this Society and the Board of the Home Mission Society, 
whereby the former may appoint imissionary teachers to labor in the 
schools of the latter, giving instruction in the domestic branches, in 
hygiene, and concerning religious life and work. A special feature 
of this Society is its “Training School” at Chicago. As a rule, be- 
fore their appointment, missionaries of this Society must take a four 
or six months’ course in this school. Efficient branches of this So- 
ciety exist In many cities, and circles in numerous churches. In sev- 
eral Western States, State organizations have been formed and allied 
more or less closely in their operations to this Society. 

Missionaries employed for the year ending April 30, 1882, are re- 
ported at 25; also 8 Bible women at 18 different stations. Receipts 
for the year, $16,256.68. The Society also does much in sending boxes 
of goods to missionaries of the Home Mission Society. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society (Boston) 
' devotes special attention to the Christian education of young women 
among the colored people of the South, and some attention to other 
missionary work. They co-operate closely with the Home Mission 
Society, which has long emphasized the importanve of education for 
young women, in supporting female teachers in the freedmen schools, 
in aiding worthy young women to acquire an education, and in fur- 
nishing the rooms for girls’ dormitories. Notable success has at- 
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tended the educational enterprise for girls, at Atlanta, under the 
labors of Miss Packard and Miss Giles. The “ Mather School” for 
girls, at Beaufort, S. C., has the support of the Society. The report 
for 1882 shows that the Society has supported wholly or in part 11 
teachers and missionaries and 45 students in the schools of the South 
and West. The year’s receipts, in cash, $6,629.18; in goods sent to 
mission schools and missionaries, $1,786.60. 

The women of Cleveland, independent of any of the societies 
named, have nobly co-operated with the Home Mission Society in the 
support of missionaries on the frontier, in aiding worthy students, 
in furnishing boxes of clothing, and in helping to erect chapels in the 
West. 

Besides these organized Women’s Societies, women in their indi- 
vidual capacity have been most liberal contributors to the work of 
the Society, in recent years, as from the first. Within three years 
previous to this writing, one has given $6,000 for chapels for the In- 
dians and for houseless churches in the West; another $2,000 for 
girls’ dormitories, and $5,000 more pledged for other buildings; anoth- 
er $5,000 for similar purposes; two others $5,000; and another 
$15,000, and $5,000 more in pledges, for like purposes, in addition to 
about $30,000 for church edifice and general missionary purposes of 
the Society. 

The educational work of the Home Mission Society is for women as 
well as for men, and its missionary work is for women as well as for 
men; hence, it naturally expects, and heartily welcomes and rejoices 
in the co-operation of Christian women, whether as individuals or 
as societies, in the effort to evangelize the multitudes of the benighted 
and neglected on this continent. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


GeEnNERAL Review. 


The Lord hath done great things for us whereof we are glad. They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

IPS; €XXvi. 35:0,,02 

A general summary of the influence of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, as a formative factor in the growth and the charac- 
ter of the Baptist denomination in America, will fittingly conclude 
this historical sketch. Manifold have been and are its activities, as 
shown at length in the sketch and in the following analysis; so that 
one inust look in many directions for the results of its operations. 
Our aim has been not to magnify the Society, but to set forth soberly 
what has been wrought, so that the kind of work done may be known, 
and the grounds of confidence of the denomination in their general 
missionary organization for the evangelization of North America, 
may be clearly seen, and God who worketh in and through his peo- 
ple may be glorified. 

We can heartily adopt the happy utterance of Dr. Broadus at the 
Jubilee meeting: “ When you say grand things about what the Bap- 
tists of America have grown to be and have been enabled to do, then, 
somehow, I get to feeling ashamed to think of what we ought to 
have done; but if anybody should rise up and speak disparagingly, 
then I should want to get up and say, I thank God that we have been 
able to do so much.” 


Pioneer and Itinerant Missionaries._-Frontier mission work has ever 
been a leading feature of the Society’s operations, and any estimate 
of the influence of the Society that should omit the labors of mis- 
sionaries thus engaged would be radically defective. Following up 
the new settlements, looking up the scattered members of eastern 
flocks, confirming the faith of those living without religious privileges, 
reclaiming the wanderer, pointing the unconverted to Christ, preach- 
ing publicly and from house to house, under trees, in log cabins or 
wherever a place can be found, establishing prayer meetings, orgun- 
izing churches and Sunday-schools, distributing bibles and tracts, 
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raising money for meeting-houses and laboring thereon with their 
own hands, baptizing in the streams of the wilderness—these are 
some of the things entering into the service of pioneer missionaries, 
as they itinerate through the new sections of the West. These men 
have been variously called “missionary agents,” or “exploring 
agents,” or “itinerants ” or “ general missionaries,” sometimes with 
several counties for their field, sometimes a large part or the whole 
of a territory. 

Pages could be filled with accounts of the labors of these pioneer Bap- 
tist bishops. One in Missouri, in 1834, tells of his travels, before roads, 
bridges, or ferry boats were known in his field, saying, “I had to swim 
creeks, sleep sometimes in camps and cabins without floors, preach un- 
der trees, etc., preaching a great deal in infant settlements and when a 
sufficient number of disciples could be gathered, forming them into 
small churches.” Another in Illinois says, “I rode 800 miles during 
the last quarter and visited much from house to house.” Some of 
these men traveled three or four thousand miles each year, mostly 
on foot, in this itinerant work. 

In 1834, the Board referring to Wisconsin, say, “ Occupying this 
large field, and subject, as they are, to the calls of a widely extended 
population, the services of our brethern must be generally those of 
itinerants. One of these has to some extent supplied four counties.” 
In 1847 they say, “The itinerant system is not and cannot be 
abandoned ; on the contrary, it is prosecuted with vigor in all those 
sections of the country where circumstances render it necessary.” A 
callis made the next year for missionaries, “as general itinerants to 
extend their labors to points of interest throughout a particular State 
and to itinerate within the bounds of particular associations or 
counties.” 

Secretary Hill, in 1850, publishes “a loud call for itinerant 
preachers,” saying, “The appointment of itinerant preachers or 
evangelists, has been encouraged by every Executive Board since the 
organization of the Society. The itinerant service is an important 
feature in our operations. In our list of missionaries many itinerants 
are now found. If our treasury were better supplied there would be 
more of them.” In 1861 the Board in the annual report mention 
“those who itinerate in large frontier districts, of whom there are 
many.” And every year since, general and itinerant missionaries 
have been appointed for new and destitute fields. In 1882, 38 mis- 
sionaries were thus employed—and more are needed. One of these 
in Oregon writes of the people in his parish as “scattered over a 
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country eighty by one hundred and fifty miles, and in perhaps one 
hundred different neighborhoods,” and asks, “what can one lone 
man do among so many?’ Another in Lower California reports 
nearly 900 miles traveled ; 2,000 pages of denominational literature 
distributed ; a church organized ; two lots for church purposes 
secured ; a Sunday-school institute held ; two revival meetings con- 
ducted ; three tours of discovery made, and plans laid for early oc- 
cupancy—all in three months!” Scores of missionaries report simi- 
lar work performed in recent years. 

These pioneer missionaries are the forerunners who prepare the 
fields for settled pastors ; and through whose labors thousands brought 
into eastern churches are saved to the denomination, in their western 
houses. They should be thought of as living shuttles in the loom of 
frontier life, moving hither and thither all along the advancing bor- 
ders of civilization, introducing into the forming texture of society, of 
morals and of religion, the strong, white linen cords of gospel right- 
eousness, in accordance with the heavenly pattern revealed in the 
word of God. These shuttles should be greatly multiplied at this 
time, when so rapidly and on so extensive a scale, the character of 
the great West is being wrought out for the generations to come. 


Local Missionary Work.—With the organization of churches, consist- 
ing ordinarily at first of ten to twenty members, whose limited cap- 
ital is wholly invested in their humble home and farm or business, 
and who therefore can do little toward the support of a pastor and 
the building of a chapel, arises the great demand for aid in main- 
taining for a few years a settled pastor. Steady pastoral work must 
follow as quickly as possible the pioneer work. Planting must be fol- 
lowed by watering and tending. Nowhere is personal and house-to- 
house religious labor more needed than in new settlements. Tens of 
thousands annually receive personal attention from the Society’s mis- 
sionaries. 

Usually the Society’s help is required from three to five years 
before these infant churches are able to go alone. There are 
exceptions, however. Sometimes, as churches are on the point of 
becoming self-supporting, they become again dependent in con- 
sequence of a series of adverse years ensuing, as of the grasshopper 
plague, the drouths, or general financial distress; at other times, in 
consequence of the loss by death or by removal of a few principal 
givers ; or perhaps, by the loss of a pastor. The newer west continu- 
ally drains the older west, so that scores of depleted churches in the 
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older western States must yet be aided or perish. Hence, it some- 
times oceurs that churches, which nobly attempted self-support, but 
afterward are crippled in their resources, return again for assistance. 
The Society that can come to the rescue of these imperiled older in- 
terests, as well as to the support of the younger ones, does a work of 
incalculable value. The future of these localities justifies the So- 
ciety in holding on to the weak and struggling organizetion ; for 
what the thickly populated sections of the older States are, such are 
these new fields destined to be. 

The average amount required from the Society to supplement 
salaries of local missionaries, is about $250. The reiterated principle 
and purpose of the Board is— 

**1. To occupy fields of the very best promise, centres of influence, centres 


of power ; and from these to move aggressively outward, as from a well-assum- 
ed military base. 


“2. To spend none of the money of the Society upon a man, simply be- 
cause he is poor or because he applies for aid ; but to employ as laborers, men 
of known industry, piety, energy, and efficiency. 

«3. To insist that churches aided shall become self-supporting as soon as 
possible and helpers in turn of others.” 

These missionary pastors seldom minister merely to one local church, 
but are bishops of the regions round about, having from two to five 
stations; as appears from the fact that last year, in four missionary 
States, 159 missionaries statedly ministered to 242 churches and 
preached at 182 out-stations. In some western States and territories 
nearly every church has been helped onward by the Society’s aid ; 
many of them being now vigorous organizations Thousands of 
churches have thus been started on their rejoicing course. This is 
the motherly feature of the Society’s mission work, which has been 
done with tenderness for fifty years, and which must be done at least 
for fifty years to come. 


Sunday-school Work.—No just estimate of the Society’s influence 
as a formative agency in new settlements, can be made without taking 
into account the Sunday-school labors of missionaries. From the 
first, the Board have instructed missionaries to give special attention 
to the organization and maintenance of Sunday-schools. Opposition 
to these progressive measures was common in the earlier years of the 
Society’s history. The account given by Rev. Wm. Kinner, appointed 
missionary to Morgan County, IL, in 1832, illustrates the character 
of the opposition in many places : 

“T came home lately from the military tract. The Baptists belong- 
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ing to Crooked Creek Association would not suffer me to preach in 
their houses. One of them invited me to preach in his house, but, 
alas! when he found I was favorable to Sunday-schools, he said that 
‘the Church would deal with him if he suffered a man of that char- 
acter to preach in his house.’ ” 

An integral and essential part of the missionary’s work is to attend 
to the interest of the Sunday-school as much as to the interests of the 
prayer-meeting. This is true of the general and of the local mis- 
sionary. Missionaries’ reports include the statistics of the Sunday- 
school. 

The 93 missionaries in 1848 report 179 Sunday-schools and 
Bible-classes, with 5,570 pupils and 9,211 volumes in their lbraries. 
In 1852, 149 missionaries report 182 Sunday-schools and 94 Bible- 
classes ; 9,104 scholars and 22,669 volumes in the libraries. Over 
20,000 persons are reported in the Sabbath-schools in 1865. In 1870 
it is stated that for thirty years the number instructed in Sabbath- 
schools cared for by the missionaries was 273,276. In 1882, 554 
Sunday-schools are reported as under the care of msssionaries, with 
an attendance of 29,090. 

In 1852 it is said, “Our missionaries are good Sabbath-school 
missionaries,” and are “required to interest themselves as agents for 
fostering and improving existing schools, and organizing them where 
there are none.” Andin 1856, ‘‘They are not only friends and patrons 
of Sabbath-schools, but, if necessary, superintendents and teachers.” 
In view of these facts it is natural that the offerings of Sunday- 
schools should be given to the Society whose missionaries devote so 
much attention to the children. From the first year of the Society’s 
history, Sunday-schools have helped on the good work, sometimes by 
regular contributions to the treasury, sometimes by helping the young 
and feeble schools of missionary churches, procure libraries, papers, 
and other Sunday-school helps. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
thus to cultivate in children sympathy for the destitute and inculcate 
the duty of Christian patriotism. The annual report for 1870, says, 
“Sabbath-schools should help. The future of our faith and of our 
country is far more important to the children than to the parents. 
The time has come when the children must help their parents and 
their Christian friends in all their labors, to improve the on-coming 
and uprising generation with which the children are to live as men 
and women, when their parents shall have died or been laid aside. 
We suggest, and, as far as practicable, we earnestly recommend that 
each Sabbath-school designate three months in each year to help — 
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forward the work of Home Missions.” It is suggested that if they 
wish to contribute to a special object, $15 to $25 may be sent to 
give alibrary of good books, with testaments, to one of our destitute 
Sunday-schools South or West ; or $50 to support a colored student 
preparing for the ministry ; or toward the support of missionary in 
the West, or for the erection of a chapel in which Sunday-schools 
may be held. In 1881, it is said that, “It is fitting that Sunday- 
schools should thus be trained to remember those who are unprovid- 
ed with the privileges they enjoy.” 


Bible and Tract Distribution.—The value of Christian literature in 
the hands of missionaries has been recognized by the Society from 
the beginning, and special efforts have been made to provide the 
needed supply. The original idea seems to have been to co-operate 
with the Baptist General Tract Society, by furnishing through the 
missionaries of the Home Mission Society, an inexpensive and effi- 
cient medium for the distribution of its literature. This seems also 
to have been the idea of the Tract Society, as shown in the following 
preamble to certain resolutions introduced in 1835, by Rev. J. M. 
Allen, of Pennsylvania, and adopted by the Society : 

Whereas, The call for tracts inthe Mississippi Valley is constantly 
increasing ; and whereas, the Board of Managers of the Baptist 
General Tract Society are making special efforts to raise $5,000 
for the distribution of their publications through the agency of the 
missionaries of the American Baptist Home Mission Society,” etc., ete. 

The following year, after expressing the opinion that “religious tracts 
are eminently calculated for ‘helps’ in the missionary work,” it is— 

“Resolved, That, as heretofore, this Society has been made the 
almoner of a generous donation from the said Tract Society, so will 
we ever be happy to afford them any facility in their power, through 
our missionaries and agents, in executing their plans of benevolence.” 

From the American Tract Society for many years the missionaries 
of the Home Mission Society received each, 5,000 pages of tracts 
per annum. In 1838 the grant “amounts in all to some 600,- 
000 or 800,000 pages.” Several hundred Bibles and Testaments 
from the American Bible Society are also acknowledged. Some 
missionaries however report in 1839, that large numbers of families 
are found where a tract could not be read by any one of their nunrber, 
and that these people must rely upon the lips of the living teacher 
for communication of Bible truth. 

In 1843 the Board acknowledge “a free grant of 100,000 pages 
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from the American Baptist Publication Society, and from the Ameri- 
can Tract Society of 5,000 pages for each missionary, and say, 
“This act of Christian kindness we acknowledge as one which not 
only promises great good to souls, but also to bind together in 
stronger bands, Societies whose prosperity is increased by mutual 
co-operation.” 

In 1852 Dr. Hill says, “All our missionaries, from pastors of 
churches in the largest western cities to the most obscure itinerant 
circuit, perform, essentially, the work of colporteurs in their respective 
fields. They are supplied with Bibles from the Bible Society, with 
tracts from the American Tract Socicty, and the American Baptist 
Publication Society (both gratuitously), and from the latter as cir- 
cumstances permit, with other religious books forsale. These are 
distributed, generally, with unusual good judgment throughout the 
entire region of their ministerial labors. They are, thus far, efficient 
colporteurs; they are encouraged in the work by their general instruc- 
tions ; and in the performance of it they have accomplished a vast 
amount of good.” 

And in the Annual Report of 1856, it is further said of the Society’s 
missionaries that—— 

“They are also most efficient distributors of the Scriptures and 
religious tracts ; being by virtue of their instruction practical colpor- 
teurs in their respective fields ; in which they enjoy the best means 
of learning who are really destitute and needy, and what are the 
most judicious methods of supplying them with the precious treasure 
of God’s word.” 

In 1857, in reply to certain representations, the Corresponding 
Secretary emphasizes the statement that this kind of work is 
expected of all missionaries and “it would be difficult to conceive of 
a profitable or faithful missionary who would neglect such duties.” 
In response to missionaries in New Mexico, who addressed the 
Board concerning the difficulty of getting congregations to listen to 
the preaching of the word, and expressing the belief that colportage 
is a very essential part of their work, the Board adopt a resolution,— 
“That our missionaries in New Mexico be authorized to perform 
general colporteur duties ;’ and, in transmitting the action to the 
brethren, they were also informed, “that the Board considered it 
the duty of all missionaries to act as colporteurs in their respective 
fields, so far as might be necessary, and that those in New Mexico 
might have so understood the matter.” 

In 1861, the Board report that the duty of distributing the Scrip- 
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tures and other religious literature, “is performed efficiently by all 
the missionaries of the society, but especially by those who itinerate 
in large frontier districts, of whom there are many.” The liberality 
of the Publication and Tract Societies is mentioned, as also that of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, in furnishing Spanish Testa- 
ments for missions in Mexico and the South-west; also of Sheldon & 
Co., in the grant of literature. And it is said, that, “As Bibles, 
Testaments, denominational books, and tracts are as essential to the 
success of a missionary as are good and appropriate tools to the suc- 
cess of a mechanic, it is hoped that in some way they may be better 
provided for hereafter.” 

In 1865, with the opening of the great mission field among the 
Freedmen, the Society in annual session instruct the Board to 
employ for the work qualified and faithful instruments—“ preachers, 
colporteurs, and teachers, male and female.” This work of Bible and 
tract distribution is still expected of all missionaries, of every nation- 
ality, in every field of labor. Thus millions of pages of the Scrip- 
tures and of general religious literature, have been scattered abroad 
wisely by the Society. 


Temperance.—Jonathan Going, the first Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society, was a pronounced temperance man, and from the out- 
set, the missionaries, under his inspiration, gave much attention to 
the temperance movement, then assuming considerable proportions. 
His resolution adopted by the Society in 1835, “ recommended to the 
churches to procure pure wine, free from all alcoholic admixture, for 
the purposes of the Communion.” In 1833, we find the missionaries 
reporting as a part of their labors the organization of temperance 
societies, and of churches with temperance principles in their cove- 
nant, and occasionally the organization of an anti-tobacco society. 
The number of temperance societies reported by the missionaries, 
the second year, is forty. In 1838, the Board report that— 

“The temperance cause has received the hearty support of our 
missionaries, and nearly all mention having delivered addresses: 
Societies exist in most congregations, usually in connexion with other 
denominations, as it is found that a common foe can more success- 
fully be met and repulsed by united phalanx. The total abstinence 
principle is rapidly gaining friends. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the importance of this institution, as an auxiliary in pro- 
moting the spread of the gospel and the salvation of men.” In 1842, 
2,981 signatures to the temperance pledge are reported by missionaries. 
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“The temperance cause,” it is said in 1847, “is fully sustained by 
these mission churches. The missionaries are all furnished with a 
temperance pledge, which they use as occasions require ; but there 
are several who report that theirs isso universally signed and ob- 
served in their congregations, it is almost useless to carry it with 
them.” 

In 1851, it is stated that “our missionaries are all instructed to 
promote the cause of temperance on their respective fields.” And in 
1857, “The missionaries have established for themselves a good 
reputation as moral reformers. Since the year 1840, at least, 17,257 
signatures to the temperance pledge have been obtained by their 
unaided personal efforts.” 

Until the end of Dr. Hill’s administration in 1862, the number of 
signatures obtained to the temperance pledge are regularly given in 
the summary of missionaries reports. In 1876, the Society adopts 
a resolution “deploring the use of and traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, and in 1878, passes the following resolution : 

Resolved, That as temperance, including total abstinence from the 
use of all intoxicants as a beverage, and practical condemnation of 
the liquor traffic for beverage purposes, is in harmony with the Word 
. of God, and for the best interests of humanity; therefore, as a So- 
ciety and as Christian men, we are cordially in favor of, and most 
heartily endorse, all right efforts to promote the great and glorious 
cause of temperance, everywhere and among all peoples.” 

Among the colored people, missionaries of the Society have wrought 
nobly in the temperance work. And in the schools sustained by the 
Society the temperance rule is enforced, and abstinence from the 
use of intoxicants and tobacco is made a condition of aid to students. 


Educational.—In the accomplishment of its mission “to promote 
the preaching of the Gospel in North America,” the Society has re- 
cognized the duty not only of sending men to preach it, but also with 
wise forecast, of assisting in raising up qualified men for this work, 
by throwing its influence directly or indirectly in favor of higher 
Christian education. 

Dr. Going, the founder of the Society, on his retirement from the 
Secretaryship, stated that his original purpose was ‘to bring into 
existence a Society whose exclusive object should be to aid in fully 
publishing the Gospel, and in encouraging collateral instrumentali- 
ties throughout North America.” That “collateral instrumentalities ” 
meant particularly Christian institutions of learning, is very clear 
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from many circumstances, as well as from his declaration, when ac- 
cepting the Presidency of the Granville Literary and Theological In- 
stitution in Ohio, viz.: that it was “only a transfer from one depart- 
ment to another of the same grand enterprise.” Andin 1833 it is an- 
nounced as a feature of the Society’s policy, to secure as missionaries 
‘* younger ministers of piety and talent and who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of education,” for the strong points in the West, to strength- 
en “the cause of religion and education in the surrounding country.” 
Hence, in the early reports of the Society, frequent mention is made 
of the educational interests in mission fields. In 1836 it is stated 
that ‘‘the cause of education, primary, academic, and theological, is 
zealously advocated and promoted by the Society’s missionaries. The 
enterprising sons of the West should undoubtedly be themselves 
trained for the religious teachers of the West, and for this purpose 
institutions are needed in their midst.” Gratification is expressed at 
the prospects of the infant institutions—“ Franklin Institute” in In- 
diana, ‘‘ Kalamazoo Literary and Theological Institute” in Michi- 
gan, ‘“ Rock Spring Seminary” in Illinois. Missionaries of the So- 
ciety are encouraged to devote special attention to these and similar 
interests. 

The first formal, special, educational step taken by the Executive 
Committee was in July, 1838, upon the arrival in New York city of 
“Brother William Rees and Brother James Johnston, of Upper Can- 
ada, who had been deputed by the Upper Canada Baptist Conven- 
tion, to England, to solicit funds for the establishment of a literary 
and theological institution at Beamsville, in that Province.” It is 
said, “The Executive Committee, fully apprised of the great import- 
ance of supplying the Canadas with an intelligent and pious minis- 
try, which should be educated in that country, went into the consid- 
eration of the subject, to promote which the deputation had been 
sent tothem. . . . The Committee entertained the subject of the 
deputation with peculiar interest; and Brother Charles G. Sommers, 
a member of the Executive Committee, was affectionately and earn- 
estly desired to associate himself with the deputation, as a represen- 
tative of the American Baptist Home Mission Society; believing that 
should the deputation be successful, it would secure the promotion of 


sound knowledge and pure religion in the British dependencies of 


North America. Brother Sommers complied with the solicitation 
of the committee, and the deputation embarked for England,’—where 
they were cordially received. 

In September, 1850, it is announced that “the Rev. George Chand- 
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ler, late President of Franklin College, Indiana, has been appointed 
a missionary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society for Ore- 
gon. President Chandler’s high standing, experience and success as 
the presiding officer of a collegiate institution for several years, justify 
encouraging expectations for the Oregon City College, with which he 
will probably become identified after his arrival in that Territory.” 
This was the institution which the first missionary to Oregon, Rey. 
Ezra Fisher, had been instrumental in starting in 1849, and about 
which he frequently wrote. Dr. Chandler continued under the appoint- 
ment of the Society to devote his attention chiefly to educational 
matters until 1853, when Rev. J. D. Post was appointed his successor. 
In 1852 “two missionaries, teachers in Oregon College,” are men- 
tioned. Rev. Ezra Fisher, in 1854, while “ deploring the lack of min- 
isterial talent and the almost entire destitution of Baptist preaching 
in most of our important towns,” looked with hope to the institution 
for future qualified ministers. But the homestead law, about this 
time, attracted the population of towns into the rural districts, and 
so broke up the plans that had been formed. 

In 1850, the Board call for married female teachers for New Mex- 
ico, where Rey. Mr. Read and others aim to gather the children into 
Christian schools. The call is repeated in subsequent years, and 
doubtless in view of this need, the Society, in 1853, emphatically 
“authorizes the Board so to interpret the second article of the con- 
stitution that they may raise and appropriate funds for the support 
of Christian teachers in those places where the interests of religion 
shall require it.” In 1854, the Society ask for about $2,000, desig- 
nated by the donors for educational purposes. 

Many of the academies and colleges of the West have been in- 
debted to the Society’s missionaries for their establishment. The 
educational work of the Society among the Freedmen and the In- 
dians since 1862 is so well known and has been so fully described 
that little further need be said concerning it. In 1868, the Board 
call for “assistants to our missionaries in the South, to engage in 
such instruction of the colored people as will enable them to read the 
Bible and to become self-supporting and self-directing churches.” 
In 1865, the Society’s policy concerning the Freedmen is definitely 
adopted, and its great work of Christian education begun. Among 
the Chinese, also, mission schools have been supported. In 1882, the 
Board announce their purpose, if the Society approve, to establish 
Christian schools in connection with their missionary work in Utah, in 
the Southwest, including Mexico, by the application of money from 
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the general fund to this object. The Society adopt the report of the 
committee on this subject, who say “that the advantage of schools 
for the training of the young, as an adjunct to the work of evangeli- 
zation, has been so completely demonstrated by the experience of all 
mission work abroad, that it is no longer an open question, why may 
not the same adjunct be used to advantage at home? Schools are 
the stronghold of Jesuitism in New Mexico. Their neglect is the 
weakness of Protestantism. Your committee recommend that the 
Society approve of the plan of the Board to enter upon the work of 
founding such schools, as far as this can be done in justice to other 
work already in hand.” 

The approval and support by the Society of the Indian University 
in the Indian Territory must also be taken in to the account. 

Thus, in the absence of any general educational society of Ameri- 
can Baptists, to plant and foster Christian educational institutions in 
the newer portions of our country and among the ignorant and de- 
eraded, the American Baptist Home Mission Society has been en- 
trusted with the duty, to some extent, of providing for the wants of 
these sections, in connection with its missionary operations; until in 
time a constituency shall be raised up for their support. The direct 
and indirect influence of the Society in this respect, long continued, 
has been an important factor in fashioning the character of the de- 
nomination in many portions of the country. 


Church Edifice Work. —The value to religion, and to denominational 
interests in particular, of the church edifice work of the Society can 
be but imperfectly understood, save by those who have been mem- 
bers of a young and struggling church in a newly settled community 
where financial resources are small, where rates of interest are high, 
and where the ruling purpose is to get on in the world. The un- 
sheltered church, meeting wherever it may, by permission of the au- 
thorities or of individuals, is always in a depressed and dependent 
condition, and conscious that the community considers its survival as. 
questionable. The hopelessness of securing a house of worship by 
its own unaided endeavors has a disheartening effect upon all its re- 
ligious plans and efforts. In such circumstances the stimulus im- 
parted to the church by timely aid, from the Church Edifice Fund, 
of a few hundred dollars for a chapel is simply wonderful. It com- 
pacts the organization in their hopeful attempt to build a house unto 
the Lord. It thus gains a permanent foothold, and from the mo- 
ment it enters its own new house of worship it takes on a character 
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as one of the established institutions of the place and begins to com- 
mand as never before the respect of the people. The people turn 
from the despised company of worshipers who meet in some dingy 
hall or in the contracted apartments of a private residence, prefer- 
ring most naturally the pleasanter place afforded by the house of wor- 
ship of another organization. The dignity of a denomination in the 
community is greatly enhanced by its own proper place of worship, 
and, by affording a stated place for public worship, for the prayer 
meeting, for the Sunday-school, the church is for the first time in a 
position to work effectively for souls. The lament of many young 
and houseless churches is that when there is a growing religious in- 
terest, which, if properly followed up by consecutive meetings in a 
stated place of worship, would doubtless result in the conversion of 
many, nothing comes of it because of the lack of a suitable place for 
such meetings. Still further, power is imparted to the preaching of 
the Gospel, when the preacher, untrammeled, occupies his own pul- 
pit. So the church, in its own house, has a rallying place for its 
great work. A house also often holds together a church which, with- 
out it, would fall to pieces. It appears that nine churches without 
houses become extinct, where one church with a house loses its visi- 
bility. No argument, therefore, is needed to show that the conserv- 
ing and stimulating influence of this church edifice work is beyond 
all estimate; and that the effective preaching of the Gospel and the 
upbuilding of strong Christian churches has been greatly promoted 
by the Society through its efforts in this respect; and that no more 
important work devolves upon the Baptist denomination than to aid 
the two thousand five hundred houseless Baptist churches of the 
land to secure for themselves, as quickly as possible, chapels in which 
they may peacefully worship God and prosper in their work. 


Development of the Missionary Spirit.—The influence of the Society 
in the development of the missionary spirit in the denomination de- 
serves attention. In common with other organizations in the older 
States of the Kast, the Society by its agencies and district secretary- 
ships, as well as by its publications, has done much in awakening the 
denomination to its duty. As Paul rehearsed to the church at Je- 
rusalem what God was doing elsewhere, so do district secretaries 
rehearse the story of the Gospel’s triumphs in our own land. They 
are for the development of the grace of benevolence in the churches. 
They aim to secure systematic contributions from all the churches, 
and so impart breadth of view and of sympathy to God’s people, 
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awakening them to give, as well as to pray, for the coming of His 
kingdom, 

But the development of this spirit in the churches planted and 
fostered through the Society's agency, is the particular thing 
to which attention is called.. The Society has a definite and avowed 
policy concerning this matter. Every missionary is expected and 
enjoined earnestly to advocate in the church he serves the broadest 
benevolence and to secure contributions for the great benevolent or 
missionary enterprises of the time. 

The Society is set for the propagation of the Gospel so that mis- 
sionary churches of the New Testament type shall be the result. The 
aim is to raise up the right kind of churches, whose early training in 
benevolence will be so thorough that when they grow older and 
stronger they shall not depart from it. Hence all churches aided by 
the Society are called upon to make regular contributions to the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination at home and abroad. The com- 
mission issued to each missionary contains a printed communication 
from the Board to the churches on this subject, and makes it a con- 
dition of the appointment that it be read by the pastor to the 
churches for their concurrence and formal action. In this commun-. 
ication it is said that “the donors of funds to the treasury of this 
Society, and the Executive Board of the Society in the administra- 
tion of the trust committed to them, have for a distinct aim the 
building up of churches, which shall be united with the Baptist 
denomination by spiritual sympathy and by active co-operation in 
evangelizing labors; and, in addition to regular offerings for Home 
Missions, they urge apon the churches a like interest in all the forms 
of home evangelization and of foreign missionary labor in which the 
denomination is engaged, and a like regular and liberal contribution 
to the other societies of the denomination, so that in the years of 
their greater strength they may find themselves trained to habits of 
giving of their substance for the conversion of the world.” 

Thus, churches planted by the instrumentality of the Society are 
not “like single seedless trees set down in this great region, which 
never increase,” but rather, like “Banyan trees, which, from their 
very nature, reach down their branches until every tree becomes a 
forest.” They are reproductive institutions from the first. The 
words of the veteran foreign missionary, Dr. Dean, to Rev. Thomas 
Powell, the pioneer home missionary in Illinois, are veritied by ac- 
ual results: ‘‘ Brother Powell, you are opening fountains and 
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streams which will flow forth to refresh and benefit the foreign field; 
and as long as you are prospered in your labors here, we shall not be 
left to fail abroad.” In 1831 the sum total of Western contributions 
to foreign missions was $60.50! In 1881 nearly $50,000 were given 
to foreign missions by the churches in these Western States and Ter- 
ritories ; about as much more for home missions, besides about as 
much more for local and State missions. 

Now it is not claimed, by any means, that this Society has been 
the sole agency in securing these results; but, rather, that they are 
very largely due to its insistence in the matter of Christian benevo- 
lence for the past fifty years. During the year ending May, 1882, 
the missionaries of the Society report the amount of benevolent con- 
tributions of the churches under their immediate care at $14,272.01. 
Let it be clearly understood that this amount was paid exclusively 
by young and feeble churches at the very time they were themselves 
recipients of missionary benevolence. ’ 

Of the Society’s influence in these respects a thoughtful writer in 
1849 said: “It has been the means of awakening a missionary spirit 
among our churches. Fifteen years ago, in more than three-fourths 
of the associations in this State [Indiana] it would cost any preacher 
his reputation, as it actually did some, to advocate openly the cause 
of missions. There was a very general hostility to the subject in our 
churches.” Then, referring to the change and duly recognizing the 
influence of some who were not missionaries of the Society, he says, 
“This great change is to be attributed principally to the agency of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, whose missionaries have 
been the principal agents in effecting this happy revolution.” Similar 
testimonies might be largely multiplied. 

These things are said not to glorify the Society, but to give Amer- 
ican Baptists some conception of the good their offerings have 
wrought through it in the development of the missionary spirit in 
the regions where its chief work has been done. As we consider the 
tenacity of error when once rooted, and its blighting influence on 
the churches as illustrated by the old anti-mission spirit, and then, 
as we consider the power for good or for evil that is to inhere in the 
churches of the West a century hence, we can but thank God for an 
agency whose steady and loving discipline of the young churches of 
the present contains in it the promise of great things for the king- 
dom of Christ in days to come ;—for this timely tillage in the West 
to-day will hereafter yield large resources to furnish the bread of 
life to the hungering millions of heathendom. 
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General Spiritual Results.—What has been accomplished by the 
offerings of Christians through the medium of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, cannot properly be represented by figures, for 
spiritual power and spiritual results are too subtle to be ascertained by 
arithmetical computations. Suppose a man preaching the Gospel from 
the beginning of the inhabited world until now; each year preaching 
130 sermons, conducting 70 prayer meetings, making 300 religious vis- 
its, and performing an immense amount of other Jabor in distributing 
the Scriptures and in organizing the people for effective work—the 
ageregate of this yearly labor for six thousand years would repre- 
sent, so far as figures can show it, the expenditure of spiritual and 
intellectual energy by the missionaries of this Society during the 
fifty years of its history. 

Suppose again that each year, for these six thousand years, this 
preacher had baptized fourteen persons, and that once in about two 
years he had organized a new church—the aggregate would be equal 
to the 2,840 churches organized and the 87,937 persons baptized by 
the missionaries of the Society in these fifty years. The number of 
persons baptized in proportion to the number of prayer meetings 
held, is about as one to five, and to the number of sermons preached 
as one to nine. 

Impressive as these statistics are, yet they are but the dry bones, 
which by the refined Christian imagination need to be clothed upon 
with flesh and blood, with nerve and sinew, and within which must 
be perceived the minds and hearts and wills of a great multitude in 
consecrated activity for the souls of men and the honor of Christ; and 
larger multitudes wrought upon by those thus engaged during these 
six thousand years. The direct and indirect effect of these labors, 
chiefly in new communities, among the worldly, the formalists, the 
godless, the pagans, cannot be told. Individuals, homes, society, the 
State, the general interests of morality, good order and religion have 
felt the sanctified influence of these labors. Voices of pioneer mis- 
sionaries have been heard in the wilderness of this continent calling 
upon men to repent and prepare the way of the Lord. Others have 
followed to plant the churches, and others to water what was planted. 
But vain would be all these without the blessing of God, who gave the 
increase; to whom be the glory; in whom is our hope for days to come. 


Relation of Means to Results.—In the accomplishment of these results 
the Society has expended over $4,000,000. Taking into account the 
whole range of work, missionary, church edifice and educational; 
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among the native white population, among the Welsh, the Germans, 
the French, the Swedes, the Danes, the Norwegians, the Mexicans, 
the Colored people, the Indians, the Chinese; we may ask where, for 
the same outlay of means, are greater or more satisfactory results 
shown? ‘Those who have given largely and those who have given less 
may rejoice as patriots, as philanthropists aud as Christians at what God 
has been pleased to accomplish through their offerings. Those who 
have placed the bulk of their gifts, amounting in some instances to 
many thousands, for immediate service, have seen the gift transformed 
into institutions of learning, into edifices dedicated to the living God, 
and into spiritual churches, from which healing streams flow forth 
even to the ends of the earth. Many during their lives have taken 
great satisfaction in the fruit already borne by the vines they were 
- instrumental in planting; while those whose means to the extent of 
some $300,000 have been given in trust to the Society, the income to 
be applied perpetually to these ends, thus strengthen what has been 
begun, and leave after them, when called hence, a working capital to 
aid in converting North America, and through it the world, to Christ. 


ADDENDA. 


PERIODICALS OF THE SOCIETY, 


In the Fall of 1832 the Executive Committee negotiate with the Bap- 
tist Repository for the publication of misisonary information, and arrange- 
ments are made early the ensuing year for the gratuitous insertion of such 
news. In 1834 Dr. Going becomes actively identified with the paper, and it is 
formally recognized by the Board as ‘the official organ of publication for 
this Society,” while under his control. The Quarrerty Paper, an eight page 
sheet of the size of the Annual Report, is first issued February, 1838, under 
the direction of Secretary Crawford; suspended on account of his death in 
February, 1839; publication being resumed in 1840, and, ‘‘as a measure of 
retrenchment,” discontinued in 1841; missionary information being furnished 
through the denominational newspapers. No terms of subscription are an- 
nounced. Four thousand copies are circulated in 1840. 

In 1843 the Annual Report acknowledges the kindness of some newspapers 
that regularly publish missionary information sent them from the Rooms, while 
‘‘others have occasionally obliged us in the same way;’ and expresses the need 
of a medium for acknowledging receipts, which the weekly papers cannot do 
without great expense to the Society. The conviction deepens that a publica- 
tion by the Society, not only for the purpose mentioned but to give correspon- 
dence from missionaries, information concerning fields of Jabor and plans of 
operation of the Board, is a necessity, but not until 1849 is it done. In Sep- 
tember of this year Taz Home Misston Recorp is issued under the control of 
the Board, edited by the Corresponding Secretary, and distributed to subscrib- 
ers at merely nominal charges—single copies, 25 cents; 8 copies, $1; 36 copies, 
$3; 60 copies, $5. The sheet is four pages, 12 by 18 inches, and issued monthly. 
It has a circulation of 10,000 copies in 1850, and 13,000 in 1851. In October, 
1853, it is enlarged to a four column sheet of 14 by 20 inches. Secretary Hill 
has general charge of its publication, though for a short time Rey. Henry Davis 
is appointed assistant for this purpose; being succeeded by Rey. J. R. Stone in 
1852, under whose charge it remains till 1856, Dr. Hill being unable to conduct 
it in addition to his other duties. Rev. E. S. Davis is editor in 1857, followed 
by Rev. M. G. Hodge in 1858, his work being done in connection with his pas- 
torate in Brooklyn. 

In 1863, soon after the election of Secretary Backus, H. C. Fish, D.D., is 
appointed editor of the paper, and the name is changed to ‘‘'TuHs Home Evan- 
axxisr.”” In 1864, 20,000 copies are published monthly. In March, 1866, its 
publication is suspended, and the Board return to the plan of giving infor- 
mation concerning the Society’s work through the religious press. This 
again proves unsatisfactory to many friends of the Society, who want some- 
thing more than the crumbs of missionary intelligence. Hence, in January, 
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1867, arrangements having been made with the Missionary Union, ‘“‘Tue Mace- 
DONIAN AND Recorp ” is issued, the first leaf containing intelligence concerning 
home missions, the second leaf concerning foreign missions. In three months 
an edition of 27,000 copies is printed. Tam Macrponian at the time of the union 
had been published twenty-five years. This arrangement continues until 1871, 
when ‘‘The Bible and Publication Society ” of Philadelphia is admitted to an 
equal place in the paper. In November, 1872, the Executive Committee of the 
Missionary Union announce their decision to withdraw from the union and re- 
sume the publication of a separate organ in the interests of foreign missions. 
With the December number the paper ceases to represent the three Socie- 
ties; and the Home Mission Society announces its purpose again toissue its own 
paper, which appears in January, 1873, as THe Home Mission Heraxp, a monthly 
eight page paper, 10 by 16 inches. It is edited for some time, in rotation, 
monthly, by. the three secretaries. In the fall of 1874 the Board decide to dis- 
continue its publication with the December number, the reason stated being 
that the new law requiring prepayment of postage would add largely to the ex- 
pense, already much beyond receipts. For about four years the religious pa- 
pers are paid for publishing missionary intelligence. 

The inconveniences and defects of this arrangement become again apparent, 
and early in 1878 the Board, after very careful investigation of the question, 
authorize the issue of a monthly magazine, the first number of which, conducted 
by Dr. Cutting, appears in May, 1878. Tur Baprisr Home Misston Montsuy 
thus begun, a quarto of 16 pages, is enlarged in 1879 to 20 pages, and under the 
direction of the present Secretary enlarged to 24 pages, with illustrations and a 
list of valuable contributors. It is published at 50 cents per copy; eight copies, 
$4.50; twenty copies, $8. 

That such a medium of communication between the Society and the sup- 
porters of the work is almost a necessity is shown by the demand for it and by 
the testimony of the treasurer of one of the oldest societies of another denomina- 
tion, that probably one-half of its large receipts are due to the monthly maga- 
zine issued by that society for more than fifty years. In 1865 the opinion is 
expressed by the Board that ‘‘ for every dime it costs, it brings dolftrs.” The 
present monthly edition is about 8,000 copies. Space is given in it also to the 
work of the Women’s Home Mission Societies. The Monruty, as a record of 
passing events and a repository of valuable contributions concerning the work 
of the Society and the characteristics of the field, is indispensable as an aid in 
maintaining the interest in home missions, while as a historical record its value 
will become greater with the passing years, 


Rooms oF THE SOCIETY. 


For some time after the organization of the Society we find the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting at the house of its chairman, Dr. Maclay. In 
Noy., 1832, rooms are obtained in ‘Clinton Hall,’’ corner of Beekman and 
Nassau streets. In 1838 a change is made to 118 Nassau street ; in 1839 to 
9 Spruce street. In 1842 the First Baptist Church having finished its new 
house of worship, in which rooms have been fitted up, and generously of- 
fered to the Society at a nominal rent, headquarters are removed thither, 
54 Broome street, where they remain for eleyen years. Among the Bap- 
tists of New York City the feeling had been strong for many years that 
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a large building for denominational headquarters for all the societies 
should be erected. In 1853 an exciting discussion arises on the question 
of rooms for the Society. For a time it almost threatens to split the So- 
ciety. The occasion of this is a proposal from the American and Foreign 
Bible Society to occupy, as tenant, a part of their new building just completed 
in Nassau street. The measure is strenuously opposed not only by the 
representatives of the “‘ Bible Union” but by other friends of the Society, who 
think that the arrangement will be in many ways detrimental to the best 
interests of the Society. Accordingly, at the annual meeting in 1853, it is 
voted, ‘‘That the Board be authorized to raise a fund for the purchase of 
suitable rooms for the Society, at an expense not exceeding $40,000, at the 
earliest opportunity within two years.” It is also decided that a change of 
location is demanded in the interests of the Society. Measures are adopted 
with some prospect of success for raising this amount, when the movement is 
arrested, and all further action deferred, by the belief in some quarters that the 
legal necessities of the case were not covered by the Society’s resolution. At 
the meeting in 1854 the subject comes up afresh. Differences of opinion are 
revealed. Many think that too much money is locked up in buildings. Others 
advocate it. Still others advocate the acceptance of the Nassau street offer. 
Finally a resolution is adopted directing the Board to secure rooms in the 
building of the A. & F. B. Society, provided that they be had ‘‘on a durable 
lease, free of rent,’’? and provided furthermore that as advantageous terms can 
not elsewhere be obtained. This action is based on the fact that the building 
erected by the Baptists should be used free of rent for the Baptist Societies, as 
was the intent of the contributors. 

The drift of sentiment is toward acceptance of the rooms in Nassau street. 
Though in some quarters the measure meets strenuous opposition, the Board, 
in October, 1854, take the rooms free of rent. Friends of the Bible Union and 
others, regarding this arrangement as asort of affiliation with the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, seriously contemplate the organization of a new 
Home Mission Society, and to this end call a convention in Chicago, in connec- 
tion with’the anniversaries of some of the societies, May 14, 1855. But at the 
annual meeting of the Society in New York, May 9th, 1855, it is felt that the 
question of rooms for the Society’s business should not become the occasion of 
differences among brethren and a hindrance to the great work of home evangel- 
ization, and decided action is again taken favoring the purchase of a house for 
the Society’s purposes. This action, made known to the Chicago Convention a 
week later, induces the postponement of the formation of a new Society. The 
prospects for the new house brighten. Meanwhile the headquarters are tempo- 
rarily in Nassau street. In 1856 the committee appointed to raise $20,000 for 
the purchase of headquarters for the Society, report that after hard labor they 
have promise of barely $10,000, and ask instructions from the Society. After 
much discussion, it is decided that if a suitable location acceptable to all parties 
cannot be obtained by January, 1857, nor a thoroughly equitable arrangement 
be made for occupancy of rooms in Nassau street, that the seat of the Society’s 
operations should be transferred to some other city at the next anniversary. 
No independent location is secured by January. Attention is turned to the al- 
ternative measure. In April, 1857, the Board announce that ‘‘we deem the title 
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vested in the Society by the lease of the rooms occupied by it in Nassau street 
is satisfactory.” The result is accepted as a final decision of the vexed 
question, and the Society’s headquarters continue at 115 Nassau street until 
the disastrous collapse of the building enterprise of the A. & F. B. Society in 
1862, when they are removed to 132 Nassau street, where they remain until 
1866; then transferred to 39 Park Row until 1871, then for one year to 239 
Broadway; then in 1872 to 150 Nassau street; in 1879 to the Astor House 
offices; and in 1882 to ‘‘Temple Court,” corner of Beekman and Nassau 
streets, on the location of fifty years earlier, but in a building ten stories in 
height. 


Cleave R-OF “PEE SOOLETY. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society was originally incor- 
porated by Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, passed 
April 12, 1848. This charter was amended Feb. 9, 1849, and further 
amended April 30, 1877. In its present form the charter is as 
follows: ; 


§ 1. All such persons as now are, or may hereafter become, members of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, formed in the City of New York, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, shall be, and hereby are 
constituted a body corporate, by the name of ‘‘The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society,” for the purpose of promoting the preaching of the Gospel in 
North America. 


§ 2. This Corporation shall be capable of taking, holding, or receiving any 
property, real or personal, by virtue of any devise or bequest contained in 
any last will and testament of any person whomsoever, the clear annual in- 
come of which devise or bequest shall not exceed ten thousand dollars; pro- 
vided, that every such bequest or devise shall be subject to the provisions of 
the act three hundred and sixty, of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty. 
It shall be lawful for this Corporation to establish and maintain schools in 
connection with its missionary work among the colored population of the 
United States, now generally known as freedmen, and also among the In- 
dians of North America, and for that purpose to take and hold necessary real 
estate, and to receive, accumulate, and hold in trust endowment funds for 
the support of such schools, provided that the annual income of real estate 
and endowment funds held for the use and maintenance of such schools shall 
not exceed fifty thousand dollars. The net annual income of the said Society 
arising from their real estate, other than that held for school purposes, shall 
not exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars, 


§ 8. This Corporation shall possess the general powers and be subject to 
the provisions contained in title third of chapter eighteen of the first part of 
the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not been re- 
pealed. 


§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


§ 5. The Legislature may at any time modify or repeal this act. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


NAME. 
I.—This Society shall be called the AMERICAN BapristT HOME MIssION SOCIETY. 


OBJECT. 


II.—The object of this Society shall be to promote the preachiug of the Gospel in North 
America. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


I1I.—The Society shall be composed of Annual Delegates, Life Members, and Life Directors. 
Any Baptist Church, in union with the denomination, may appoint a delegate for an annual 
contribution of ten dollars, and an additional delegate for each additional thirty dollars. 
Thirty dollars shall be requisite to constitute a Member for Life; and one hundred dollars, 
paid at one time, or asum which, in addition to any previous contribution, shall amount to 
one hundred dollars, shall be requisite to constitute a Director for Life. 


OFFICERS. 


IV.—The Officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, two 
Auditors, one or more Corresponding Secretaries, and a Recording Secretary. 


MANAGERS. 


V.—There shall be fifteen managers, also residing chiefly in the City of New York, or its 
vicinity, who shall be divided by lot among themselves into three classes of five members each. 
The term of service of the first class shall expire in one year, that of the second class in two 
years, and that of the third class in three years. Ateach annual meeting of the Society, after 
the first clection under this amended Constitution, one class only shall be elected for the term 
of three years, to the end that the third part of the whole number of the managers, as nearly 
as possible, may be annually chosen ; provided, however, that vacancies remaining in any class 
may be filled for the unexpired term of that class. The officers and managers shall be elected 
by ballot and continue to discharge their official duties until superseded by a new election. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


VI.—The Treasurer, Auditors, Recording Secretary, and Managers of the Society shall con- 
stitute the Executive Board, to conduct the business of the Society, seven of whom shall be a 
quorum for that purpose. They shall have power to appoint their own meetings, elect their 
own Chairman and Recording Secretary, enact their own By-Laws and Rules of Order, pro- 
vided, always, that they be not inconsistent with this Constitution; fill all vacancies which 
may occur in their own body, or in the offices of the Society, during the year, and, if deemed 
necessary by two-thirds of the members, convene special meetings of the Society. They shall 
establish such agencies as the interest of the Society may require, appoint agents and mission- 
aries, fix their compensations, direct and instruct them concerning their particular fields and 
labors, make all appropriations to be paid out of the treasury, and present the Society, at each 
annual meeting, a full report of their proceedings during the current year. 


DESIGNATED FUNDS. 

VII.—All moneys or other property contributed and designated for any particular mission- 

ary field or purpose shall be so appropriated, or returned to the donors or their lawful agents. 
TREASURER. 

VIII.—The Treasurer shall give bonds to such amount as the Executive Board shall think 

proper. 
ELIGIBILITY TO APPOINTMENT. 

IX.—All the Officers, Managers, Missionaries, and Agents of the Society shall be members in 

good standing in regular Baptist Churches. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


X.—The Society shall meet annually for the election of Officers and Managers, and the 
transaction of other necessary business, at such time and place as the Executive Board shall 
appoint. 


ALTERATIONS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


_ XI.—No alteration of this Constitution shall be made without an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at an annual meeting; nor unless the same shall have been pro- 
posed in writing, and the proposition sustained by a majority vote, at a previous annual meet- 
ing, or recommended by the Executive Board. 
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OFFICERS AND MANAGERS, 


1832-1882. 
Presidents. 
HON. THOMAS STOCKS, Merrinc ror ORGANIZATION............+0% 1832 
LONG RPED HY WD AUN Gs TaD NCO LAN oe etonce, serie cc ee Steere ckc eet celeine hea RL 1832-1845 
UVES SUD) 8 fii MOAR ee DS enh es nal gee ene Na gS ee EEN nL aie 1845-1847 
EL OINMMLSSACA Om BDA iS ea eee Sen bern as Ucn yD oO in aR Le ey ne 1847-1855 
ON eeAIG ESE RTS Dy ACY Cire Ro Nec cnteewr, char, Re niarvarg Purse hee ook a leer nee ee 1855-1858 
BEACON eda be CEC) ZARV EU Me rel pyar cn oae SORE RY ce, ho cai die el atveenc accion Oe 1858-1860 
Reet OUT ETE OES AMEE g teens xa ce cetaccontiars, ca shuete tena i elliva tet tercke:ov'otebote ahamenatnt 1860-1861 
ELON SELLA UAT RL Seen emetic neice Mice eein tiers ee earn btsietes wrote 1861-1862 
1 OG a a cee / 5, 0 0 BL Ra Bh i ea ee ee oe ly A OLAS a nu 1862-1864 
WES 1S, LISD DY DY ats ONG bl Wal Ds AW ine ele seater non Paes SOME eeaa pment PERE Se 1864-1866 
PES 2 ae UN Te 7g OI ES eae er wee rae OR Pape Dee Degen IU Sieteta te ees 1866-1870 
ETO) IN GMA VV Tims ECE en aac ee cee ein alate abe, ccarstelatehs SMatete eect caved ok eon ne 1870-1871 
AL COIN -prcbra deme VALANCE = a ede PEM oc le, coset ane ci patente aiuie Since ae 1871-1873 
RET OvIN Yam Saar Se © EO) Zi Rees teem ceeaestnn es nar oaks oetaly ate eho a eee ee: 1873-1876 
EL CN Se HA OS DH Biase sweats ancescatosevateeroicin ieee, wine var eyattin tee 1876-1879 
EL OVIN ME WEM Eng SCL OTN Mp Me Re poes ccfeu Mics s sores ates fe tot stevas onsio chal tuontns catd a steeenein 1879-1881 
FEO, AUNINY BOSSES Bred es OA Ne Re Bam a ce 9 NC Non ie susiciiet Ace 1881— 
Correspondirg Secretaries.” 
RHE Veer NVA SEAGIG ©) TING aoe tanwate: micas ein etete a erctaene cle aneiovansteWerersiarat hace iertur 1832-1837 
MEV epee We EL Bs EAM WACVW ILO) RED e oo ceuk clay clei ols ciel svevnisnalielereiedele ve ereienelaleiraetens 1835-1839 
TORIC. TRUDI Vi ey OES 213 HG Wel Diy Oo oe ro dee tee Or ere Ue eae gh, eee is ers 1839-1862 
DEIN ieee OPAC Y ce aE A ONS titres en. Lec aloucs tha vans aietcntatels als avaian sistoteneter meron 1862-1874 
REV. J. B. SIMMONS....... OOP ORES tet Fin oth AN eRe bax a eT ak raat Nate 1867-1874 
TRIED Tee Deo Breed BY Ng DO RY A eS ee ee 1869-1874 
IPERS UIS (4 BGS B CO) Sd OF Biri D Bees on ieicettccioir a secidau caiamo a caeerans cota Bp 1874-1876 
HH EN PRS ead oo me OL MUINN Gp oy cateccuceus tales ap wera due ce painion srizcioyiea pi biel dno de veneloWeloretavaleteler tts 1876-1879 
PE Neer EP ese NEO EG BELO WS Hie ais erccot corse cn roar ete cas or pass eyae revels eversyersaioriels 1879- 
Orevsurers. 

SMA MEOOLGN UE et i ates pe-4 rawtemuen natn Sook ose 1832-1836 
PV TAUREN WV ferent ING CING: ceeramateeict corn tisrcy es at cnet euevo us: ovale’ he iatoneravareietoce @iececeusts 1836-1848 
OETEN Saeed PV TEASE GAD AUN pets cr trauth reich te ncanea elev oie ehicah o eral Paes aay oles) ano areisian lease avers Set 1848-1856 
aE SOMO IL NV ODER lice. teeu Mare pauepicee) erate crt ta nish cee teem tote nloceie Scere sie tone a syect 1856-1857 
DLs Bye WV ERICA Seba, c eaep slave awyesteunxe Pathe St Br! Dek, cece a eRe 1857-1858 
EES NARS Z/ FOE OANA DP Wad us cpreptucssweweyel eletie) epanics eusisTAVeh overs oils wel erasabe/ar(ayalisuele 1858-1871 
VA UPamETA ean GatBey Tes W NAC Diy Vcapeeye-cecrereteta rat Motil ate torateniotevelietstnce ela: ors Greie teat erelegshosorc ss, aya 1871-1873 
PI CONS OH 24 Des S307 GINS Bie en ee rene it CAS cal CICCEENOTERCe OE MERC ICR ERC Riera 1873- 


* For exact term of service see Historical Sketch. 
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Members of Executtbe Hoard. 


REY. ARCHIBALD MACLAY......... 1832-1839 
«* SPENCER H. CONE....... eesteielele 1832-1845 
“ ff Ke ici visiviclajsieietste - 1848-1855 
«CHARLES G. SOMMERS......... 1832-1848 
* DUNCAN DUNBAR.............- 1832-1840 
f*_ ©, C. P. CROSBY..........0++-00. 1832-1835 

CHARLES L. ROBERTS....... eevee 1832-1833 

ey Meleieisieisls eles GOS— LSD: 

NATHAN CASWELL...........-.-00- 1832-1834 

WILLIAM WINTERTON............-- 1832-1842 


TIMOTHY KR. GREENE ....... .....-.1832-1840 
GEORGE W. HOUGHTON............1832-1836 


REV. JONATHAN GOING...........- 1832-1838 
WILLIAM COLGATE..........---.00. 1832-1842 
5s S<oPrsicleroie iB stojsiaisieiare syeleis 1845-1846 
REY. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS....... 1832-1843 
EPHRAIM CORNING.....-...---200-+ 1833-1834 
REV. HOWARD occ cic c= 0s ele o'-taisis 1834-1837 
JOHN BOWEN. ......0.ccscerceccve=s 1835-1836 
REV. GEORGE BENEDICT........... 1836-1848 
JOHN AS MBILEIRG  ccttosisaate) 500 -.- 1836-1842 
REV. LUTHER CRAWFORD.......... 1836-1839 
o> SONEC. MURPEDY <7. cricicise 0 ae 1836-1840 
BUNMON We MEARIDIN To cicieieieleisisie suinie 1836-1848 
REV. JOHN DOWLING..........--00. 1837-1839 
a! * eT F apgaistereleteteleseieiole:s 1844-1850 
ss ss SE a Mais sie'sisveieieleisiaisiere 1861-1862 
SSS ONEUIN TTS AUN, siaieie eelaisieieieie tele + -.1837-1838 
SSeS TID AS MUL SIOY ore ate aisis e'arelal ste siciclare 1838-1842 
‘© JACOB H. BROUNER........ «+. 1838-1847 
pee WA RON BERK UNS )\sccrsicisn’<ctecttiels 1839-1844 
JAMES H. TOWNSEND.............. 1839-1842 
POEUN TR aL DLOW ter cs ciaiticieinielcielersisiete 1839-1846 
REV. WILLIAM W. EVERTS......... 1840-1850 
ROGE RIPE GG irene mise cass cele sieerecietcreve 1840-1842 
REY. BENJ. M. HIDG. 2... ce. wos 1840-1846 
es As HU Kenoon danGuceune 1849-1860 
‘© HORATIO LEONARD........... 1840-2mo0 
J OSME I Sen OOK Ee talsiimnecislete 1841-1842 
fo  BLISHA DUCK, sc. cccesewicics« 1842-1848 
«© ALONZO WHEELOCK..........1842-1848 
SS VANES LU MHO DGB... sesiscs.ue ee 1842-1858 
JOHN Li EVERITT >. 2.02.0... 5 sees «1849-1848 
Cond Ny 384 8 S988 Go Bq gdomado coon ses ..- 1842-1844 
Ue Ne LONE Eicatere cfescisvsiesiitnive ecieyece 1842-1843 
BEY. DAVID BEGAN ioc wcnstece cre 1842-1850 
UF a8 JN DY BANA ISS ose manood daa 1843-1848 
PEPECRMB AT EING ricer s ais isis etetereeysciebiele 1843-1844 
JAMESSAPPLBUON:, ccs-se ats wleleenye sac 1843-1848 
REV nr Bain day AOR )scimaisetteraitcteet 1844-1854 
* SoM er arece eels fore eee 1855-1866 


REV. EDWARD LATHROP......... + -1844-1855 
“se Ee Ss aleiaivieteleivieysie) 1860-1861 
as Cb S60 emijelaisia'eivisisis's 1863-1869 
«6 a So Tis austvicists + »--1874- — 
«© JOHN T. SEELY..... S\ele\oje)e\vieis els 1846-1852 

ABRAM DENIKE..........---eeeeeees 1846-1847 

DAVID A. BOKEE..... nisisince sisisie\sicivieie’s: 1846-1849 

REV. IRA R. STEWARD............-- 1847-1855 

REV. ALANSON P. MASON..........- 1847-1850 

CHARLES J. MARTIN............ ..-- 1848-1856 

J.B. SOULH WORTH, sertgcistesisictcininicils 1848-1857 
SS Fs seipodor = J000 «+++. 1858-1860 

Ao B, CAPWELEN. «2. <0 50s cc sues sle-asive 1848-1861 

Se Coe pando doles eisiewse ars (eierernia= 1863-1880 

REV. STEPHEN REMINGTON....... 1848-1852 

SOEEN DO WEY sccreceiaicrw siermsjalesisteteter= ciate 1848-1850 

REV... EW EEC oe crs cremiaicicletaiceieeisin 1849-1850 

HO Ps) REE NEAWN |< Sevinasicieis'ssivelents'e - -1849-1852 

gf CS en rcleisinwecie eecee cecees 1856-1862 

GARRAT N: BLEECKER.............. 1849-1853 

REV. B. Ta; MAGOON Ss 2. oi... ccs sinelets 1850-1854 
ss sé SS aac <\slersis/eie/oraeleirieistein 1855-1858 
Se Ae Die BID VAT ore reieiciets ntars’</oietetsieislare 1850-1855 
Sse AOU atetalolalalaieterele sialatersisleye 1850-1857 
CO RIB Gs UNS BO So sornaaououne Jo0c 1850-1853 

HOOPUS BAT EAR Dy ercceswisie clea sence 1850-1861 

REV. THOMAS ARMITAGE........... 1850-1851 
ae ss be opgannadoos 1853-1855 
a “ Sg Peoaachoode 1868-1875 
cc ISAAC WESCORD ca stncsimiemesc 1851-1855 
LOG oa RaW Ce JENS ASO aoa anodel 1£52-1855 
Ss Nos Omg BF 2d Ba N Shr ores A oe 1852-1855 
ss EE Fee SaaSsdacuo. ond 1857-160 
BO ELEN Y DAA Senter nicinwctsele teers 1852-1853 
tS We COLON Biartewiate eeieniswisisieeiocioe 1853-1855 

ROBERT THOMPSON, JR............ 1853-1854 

SMITH SHELDON cic. ceetsesm aiciaieent 1854-1861 

G0 Be bite Serene vic cetarcierorale 1862-1874 
REG Veete OBS Hares cterstors! ciketamictejeCereteree 1854-1861 
‘a Be ase veces ee 1862-1877 
IDWS WLS ON acncmeryereece ecient 1854-1855. 
ng OS Oeste ne teisiebioseucenin ae as 1859-1873 

WRG EAR VIS EVENS Serarsreitrerercieteieisyererencte 1854-1855 

fe SO a) ererstertetoisanicietsrelenteegnes 1562-— — 

SAMUEL) CORGATE crocs ccs cemaiere 1855-1857 

EBENEZER CAULDWELL............ 1855-1871 

Gi Wey NELO INAS oy arcteverarccs cause el ois in ciorate isis 1855-1859 

LON SMUG haaKONEE IGG Gag. eogmatitce 1855-1861 

£7) OVS oS LEARNS ates nics) cine 1855-1856 

RICHARD STOUR iececees ce cuieenweine 1855-1860 

a Ke WL GE IDINEAIN cretitieiejere rte ints leietere teres 1855-1860 
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REY. W. H. PARMLY................1855-1862 | REV. ROBERT LOWRY............-+1866-1870 
a ss OO ocisehag- GSharoBoe 1866-1867 | J. Q. PREBLE........ aratelerstert fetdro} iets 1867-1880 
a ce Wi “soosnsacons n0cde STOP | PREY Wis Es DEON G renisiciesi selse'e neice 1867-1870 
Rete irant Li RERLOW CO) Ras eletes sictsisrenn acieletetts 1856-1857 i dla Se HASELHUHN nye eelaxetefetetersteh 1867-1869 
bas ‘* SSaeia ance sisi stetstnle/a'o./slel siete 1861-1869 | JACOB F. WYCKOFF .... ........... 1868-1873 
4 i npr unenicec oon 1871- — | REV. WAYLAND HOYT...... mayeietlers 1868-1570 
MDS eV EDEL NE AUN crelayaratevalsterarcteisiarelats"aieisle 1856-1858 Se WV TTT SWE SERA GUE 330 0 elslalais)= sie to 1869-1870 
Bl ee Esp EDEN CIE ars catalve(crale) <b cYePatal fel e/s\els fo! -lslevel sic 1857-1865 MC . Wey daonsnaaspaeS 1873-1875 
BZ Tem MON Giatetetelalela}=! afeiais'= wile seen vase y+ +++ 1857-1860 eee PAN. GRU LMDEIS yeyayeraiaie}elslaiarsinteleisres 1869-1873 
REV. J. S. HOLME..................1858-1864 AS TOGA Dy MOR OE KORE GRA on snpo panes 1869-1878 
«« A, H. BURLINGHAM. .........1858-1859 SEV a ilscr GuASRUN EUEVirys ceva ateteletatelenar= sista 1870-1871 
SE Gis WEIS LON o/eicret wia(etals - -- 1859-1868 > JOSEPH) Px BUDER) ssjecece ere sic 1870- — 
194 Teh WSR oe da SSonsoonenad .-.1859-1862 | WILLIAM A. GELLATLY............ 1870-1873 
JOHN M. BRUCE, JR.......... eet ROCs SOI) SOSMEE By OWT oye (ci ccie «cle siaterersisitre 1872— — 
SAMUEL S. CONSTANT.............-+ 1861-1862 | REV. GALUSHA ANDERSON ........ 1874-1876 
* Be e886 Gadnoods 1869 — | EDWARD AUSTEN... ......... eacetets 1874-1876 
TON Sa DCR 6 DIGI S56 Roe wonnaoacomeDe 1861-1865 | REV. DAVID B. JUTTEN ........... ,1875- — 
<’ HOWARD OSGOOD ....... 22. 1861-1868 | JOSEPH BROKAW...............+05- 1875- — 
JAN ASIED'G51 630 I Det A imggGA BON nEsp GOrOoOOD 1861-1866 | WM. A. CAULDWELL............... 1875- — 
Doers Whs0 Aw Aas oc Boeanboasadd 1861-1866-|' REV. S. SACUTTING. 0.0.0 ccsc cesses 1876-5mo 
FOB Vice CaO NORTON nancisics's!sieisfelsivelsis 1861-1867 «ALEX. MACFARLANE ......... 1877-1879 
JOHN B. DURBROW 6.600... sce. 06 ese 1862-1863 | ISAAC G. JOHNSON ...............-- 1877-1880 
REY. THOS. D. ANDERSON.........- 1862-1880 | REV. EMORY J. HAYNHES............ 1878—- — 
PO OEEN, MES DAVEBIS lore os cmos «ieee fei 1862-1865 | JOHN H. DEANE.........-+.seceeeses 1878- — 
REV. GEORGE E. HORR.......... . 1864-1866 | REV. DANIEL READ....... alarelareretat ete! 1879-1880 
NATEELA NG DISH OR 2 ycewarsinw cle oe se cleo © 1865-1874 5d OEUN EDD TS teraisi<is/<)sieieteia=s) ers 1880-1882 
Sf WG ”  Gepsdosade nhadescar 1877-1880 «* ALBERT G. LAWSON.......... 1880- — 
REV. DAVID MOORE....<:.... Gece eLOOO=LST6) BEND a He d UDSON remiss acceso aporsiete 1880- — 
GEORGE B. DURFEE.... ..........-. 1865-1867 | JOHN F. PLUMMER ............... 1880-1881 
UEDV cid) Bove PELOMPAS cleave see sve ....1866-1868 | JOHN P. TOWNSEND. ...... ......... 1880- — 
He “s Ss Palelelefelsiejslaiel elses is\e Oa O-——n | WAND ET, CATES ON. a rcraislelelalsiniataletsie +-..1881- — 
SAMUEL VERNON.............-- saeo COG—1 S69) || FVBIV i when Ei VAD SALE a1. 10 sisicieis)oisie/eieisieisisis 1881- — 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY AND EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Officers. 
President: 
Hon. JAMES L. HOWARD, Conn. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. J. H. WALKER, Mass.; JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, EsqQ., Ohio. 
Treasurer: 
JOSEPH B. HOYT, Esq., Conn. 
Auditors: 
WILLIAM PHELPS, Esqg., N. Y.; JOSEPH BROKAW, Esq., N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary: 
HENRY L. MOREHOUSE, D. D.; N. Y. 
Recording Secretary : 
Rxrv. D, BL. JUTLEN, N. Y. 


Managers. 
FIRST CLASS, Expiring in 18838. 


J. B. THOMAS, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. EMORY J. HAYNES, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
JOHN PEDDIE, D.D., New York. B. F. JUDSON, Esq., New York. 
Rev. ALBERT G. LAWSON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SECOND CLASS, Expiring in 1884. 


JOHN H. DEANE, Esq., New York WM. A. CAULDWELL, Esa., New York. 
E. T., HISCOX, D. D., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. E. LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Conn. 
T. E. VASSAR, D. D. Newark, N. J. 


THIRD CLASS, Expiring in 188585. 


W.H. PARMLY, D. D., Jersey City, N. J. J. F. ELDER, D. D , New York. 
S. S. CONSTANT, Esq., New York. W. H. JAMESON, Esq., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


J. P. TOWNSEND, Esq., New York. 


Chairman of the Executive Board: 
S. S. CONSTANT. 
Recording Secretary of the Board, and Assistant Treasurer Church 
Edifice Fund. 
J. GREENWOOD SNELLING. 
Assistant Treasurer : 
JAMES M. WHITEHRAD, 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary : 
WILLIAM W. BLISS. 


Standing Committees. 


Finanee. 


Jd; B. HOYT, JOHN H. DEANE, S. S. CONSTANT, 
WM. A. CAULDWELL, JOSEPH BROKAW. 


Missions, 
E. T. HISCOX, J. F. ELDER, D. B. JUTTEN, 
J. B. THOMAS, JOHN PEDDIE. 
Edueation. 
EDWARD LATHROP, EMORY J. HAYNES, J. P. TOWNSEND, 


WM. H. JAMESON, T. E. VASSAR. 


Chureh Edifice, 


W. H. PARMLY, WILLIAM PHELPS, 


ALBERT G. LAWSON, JOS. BROKAW, 


B. F. JUDSON. 
Advisory. . 
8. S. CONSTANT, J. B. HOYT, H. L. MOREHOUSE 

J. F. ELDER, JOHN H. DEANE. . : 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


SOCIETY’S | Contributions | No.of |, Churches | Baptisms “| Churches | Years 
YEAR. and Legacies.|Missionaries. Theapplieds. | Reported.| Organized. | of Labor. 
1—1832-33 $6,586 73 50 400 23 
2—1833-34 7,776 52 62 1,600 40 55 
3—1834-35 8,663 84 79 1,200 60 68 
4 1835-86 16,910 85 96 300 1,040 96 i) 
5—1836-37 12,361 66 103 247 873 33 89 
6—1837-38 13,437 81 105 237 1,431 29 81 
7—1838-39 15,345 05 115 1,058 24 88 
8—1839-40 17,334 29 87 761 24 62 
9—1840-41 10,779 09) 71 300 1,134 59 45 
10—1841-42 12,506 92! we 325 1,495 36 68. 
11—1842-43 11,806 51 85 304 1,489 50 63 
12—1843-44 13,401 76 th} 249 1,127 29 46 
13 —1844-45 18,675 68 97 327 818 51 62 
14—1845-46 15,727 73 98 472 992 33 71 
15—1846 47 18,161 50 136 505 490 29 84. 
16—1847-48 20,068 73 151 558 694 35 105 
17—1848-49 20,876 64 128 453 774 45 92 
18—1849-50 25,201 09 110 338 949 33 81 
19 —1850-51 29,648 28 132 386 981 33 98. 
20—1851 52 38,114 16 141 380 1,187 46 99 
21—1852-53 42,872 O1 164 500 1,025 59 116. 
22 —1853-54 56,381 08 175 612 1,322 67 137 
23—1854-55 55,545 40 169 481 1,026 55 128 
24 1855-56 47,928 54 113 196 642 21 87 
25—1856-57 43,361 76 85 211 336 24 64 
26—1857-58) 41,707 82 97 247 593 27 ie 
27-—1858-59 43,525 92 106 269 764 53 85 
28—1859-60 55,749 50 128 358 496 50 96 
29—1860-61 44.678 67 131 371 867 71 109 
30—1861-62 31,144 28 84 252 473 30 71 
31—1862-63 32,095 30 87 215 501 2 A 55 
32—1863-64 56,090 00 147 372 892 36 83 
338—1864-65 94,403 17 227 429 2,141 57 130 
34—1865-66] 105,936 25 312 378 4,151 89 158 
35—1866-67| 144,184 46 3y1 406 7,236 132 233 
36—1867-68} 139,060 44 326 352 6,712 106 207 
37—1868-69) 130,877 23) 266 301 4,424 64 183 
38—1869-70} 177,878 90 301 321 3,840 70 184 
39—1870 71) 197,071 30) 338 491 4,038 90 195 
40—1871-72| 186,251 29) 414 500 6,029 160 259 
41—1872-73| 210,660 07 435 484 4,910 166 278 
4¥—1873 74| 221,272 97 329 362 2,264 113 187 
43—1874-75| 198,343 98 324 358 2,100 92 198 
44_1875-76| 177,876 62 254 300 2,036 65 159 
45—1876-77| 159,032 94) 225 256 1,581 60 163 
46—1877-78| 126,463 91 213 250 - 1,834 36 149 
47—1878-79| 115,083 38¢ 238 274 1,172 42 157 
48—1879-80| 122,419 21 277 836 1,160 67 175 
49—1880-81| 193,373 24, 390 1,202 1,304 61 236 
50—1881-82] 311,918 38 512 1,460 1,675 75 318 
Totals .'$3,896,572 86! 87,937 2,840 6,136 
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REVISED MISSIONARY TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 


SOCIETY’S : 
YEAR. ; a 


| Me 
N 
Vt 
Mass. 
Rut 
Conn. 
| N.Y. 
N.J 
| Penn 
| Del. 
Ma 
D 
Va 
| W. Va 


MES 
Tenn 
N 
8 
Ga 
| Fla 
- | Ala. 
| Miss 
La 
| Ark 
| Tex 
Ohio 


1—1832-33] .. 
2—1833-34| 1 
38—1834-35] ..} ..| .. 
4—1835-36] ..| ..| 1 
5—1836-37) .. oe 
6—1837-38| .. Still Boll Gel) oe 
7—1838-39}...) ..] ..] -.| ..| 1 
8—1839-40 ara emilee ces tate 
9—1840-41 
10—1841-42 
11—1842-43 A ego) ea 
12—1843-44) ..] ..| ..] .- 


a) 
ren 
topos 


Hp 


Ss PNP RPRrEROI 
pepe Ske ee 


elated 


s BRE Pew e: 
SLFROUND Cuno tara kooatal cmt onrT 


HORAN NDNNHNMNO: = 


13—1844-45 
14—1845-46 
15—1846-47 
16—1847-48 
17—1848-49 
18—1849-50 
19—1850-51 
20—1851-52| .. 
O1--1852-53) 2. 2s 
22—1853-54) ..) .. 
23—1854-55 
24. 1855-56 
25—1856-57| ..| .. 
26—1857-58| ..| .. 
27-1858-59| ..| .. 
28—1859-60] .. |. 
29—1860-61 
30 —1861-62 
SERIA Gall dall-oolll aalleeo|rca | ce 
SPS) Sail Goll col! seth coll oall’ alle: 
EET ESa| GolNdoll cal) owl! dal sally Diet 
VERSES AA! coll-cdliedol! col 65 iltad) Sh oe 
PISO) cello0!! all geil Balpaoll 3! ec 
SECS ECE| Soi igo|t bell Bel Accom) CIP acs 
HSS) Call collecall Gall dol) ool 2s 
38—1869-70] ..] .. : 
39—1870-71| ..] .. 
40—1871-72] ..) .. 
41—1872-73 : 
42—1873-14 
43—1874-15 
44 1875-16 
45—1876-17 
46—1877-78 
47—1878-19 
48—1879-80 
49—1880-81 e 4 
50—1881-82 1 2 Sono 14 24 


NoreEs oN ABovE TABLE.—This table does not include General Officers, District Secretaries, or Collecting 
Agents. Missionaries of auxiliary bodies are omitted, and also all those who received appointments but did 
not actually render and report service. 

In the Eastern, Middle, and older Southern States, the missionary operations of Baptists among the 
white English-speaking population have been conducted almost wholly by the State Conventions. This 
has been true also for many years in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan. The exceptions to 
this rule occur between 1864 and 1874, during portions of which time the Society was in co-operation with 
New York, Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, and Michigan, and also with Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, California, 
and Florida. Since 1878 co-operation has been resumed with several of the newor States, so that, in 1882, 
the Conventions of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin, California, North Pacific Coast, Texas, 
and Arkansas are in general co-operation with the Society. 
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OF MISSIONARIES AND TEACHERS BY STATES FOR EACH YEAR. 
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S| -/o/Si/SlElSi/8i(sisicja]s) fk Jas 
BIS ISISlE/AISIS/ZIS/SISISIS [EIS la |e 
EO EPO LO lassi eal salt selluwsit eel whifece ies! Fealbantt es 
SoC RUT erp eril(es sli-oo || Seillone' | Saliesalostpacl! aeil vasill ce 
Berto OMT Melee alti” aeiloal cee lscrhecalloclicsel! cel es 
UES eiueloloti dine al evel sel. inet cul ciues|last Ae 
TA), Dau STE VIR LU Sa Va | ell ho eal eS De 
BOOTS lal Ont OU eerie sles aces ciinctellleeall eaelem all ae Ieee 
ULC Maro meoie Siar cil ene | ccleeciienl|osel baci aalt vale 
BRO G2 Bla iemepace|\ cclacelt wellaecliecatt scl! es 
Bevmro eC Oe Sle Olle ll al carl eal ae lines teos aed celeenlh 2s 
He s Ole Gleciiervailicelect ire Mcafee | bel eec|tce)[ eel ke 
a RO Ne Gie Sibi aleedaticce lula leMelerety clear. alla 
Be eed Ul TOVE-aletal cad eal! elma baal aaliedis ah ee 
Boo ONL S| Wied mete saies mere eel) sre Nh eclIelne 
BOSD HMO| aS 20t tO Me eam lal) arm| cclkeels treat tede oe 
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7) 3 GIS SoU OMe Alera eile teeel ell ele all elle, 
9} 3 HS DO) P|. SO) LG LAVAS call! Gall Soallesu | eas/eciie elles 
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4; 1 Ht AF SISO5 VON ee sel cu) hl ar la well ta Innere 
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1832-33— 1 
1833-34— 2 
1834-35 3 
1835-36— 4 
1836-37 5 
'1837-38— 6 
1838-39— 7 
1839-40— 8 
1840-41— 9 
1841-4210 
1842-4311 
1843-4412 
1844-4513 
1845-4614 
1846-4715 
1847-4816 
1848-4917 
1849-50—18 
1850-51-19 
1851-5220 
1852-5321 
1853-5422 
[1854-5528 
1855-5624 
1856-5725 
1857-58—26 


3 |1858-5927 


|1859-60—28 
'1860-41—29 
1861-62—30 
1862-63—31 
1863-6432 
1864-65—33 
|1865-66—34 
|1866-67—35 
'1867-68—36 
1868-69—37 
|1869-70—38 
/1870-71—39 
/1871-72—40 
1872-73—41 
\1873-74—42 
\1874-75—43 
\1875-76—44. 
|1876-77—45 
|1877-78—46 


8 1878-79—47 


1879-80—48 
'1880-81—49 
'1881-82—50 


Operations in the South were discontinued on the organization of the Southern Baptist Convention in 


1845. They were resumed in 1862, since which time they haye been chiefly among the Freedmen, and are 
The decrease of laborersamong the Freedmen after 1873, is largely accounted for by 
the fact that students were no longer commissioned as teachers and missionaries during their summer va- 


largely educational. 


cations. 


Wisconsin was organized as a Territory in 1$36 and received its first missionary in the same year. Iowa 
received its first missionary in 1837, it then being included in Wisconsin Territory. The first appointment 
to Texas dates from November, 1840. Oregon is first reached by two missionaries, after a toilsome overland 
journey of many months, in 1845. California is first occupied in 1849, and Minnesota and New Mexico in 
the same year. The Grand Ligne Mission in Canada was sustained from 1849 to 1860. 
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DENOMINATIONAL GROWTH 


a 
2 .|| Number in 1784. 
States |5e : 
and eoli— 
Territories. |= 5 d 

qa n cI n 

is) a 3 Mem a 
MAINE... .1..06 3 10 10 5 400 15 
N. Hampshire] 11 24; 12 1,000 32 
Vermont. .... 1 10 5 300 34 
Massachusetts} 12 67 50 4,500 82 
Rhode Islana.. 6 24) 26 2,000 38 
Connecticut..} 11 28; 18 1,500 55 
New York .... 7 ah! 15 704 62 
New Jersey...| 15 22) 24 1,875 26 
Pennsylvania. 7 23) 20 956 31 
Delaware...... 1 6 8 307 4! 
Maryland.....|.... 10 8 596 13 
Virginian. os {|} 551) 136) 14,960)| 218 
N. Carolina... 9 42) 47 3,276 94 
8. Carolina.... 6 2h 26 1,620 70 
Georgia macy |eei- 6} 10 428 42 
Kentucky.... 4 5 309)| 42 
Tennessee .... 
ODIO. se esos 


INQIADAL 4 ns,,0<)|.008 
MLLIM OLS. eis siate}|lereres 
Missouri. ..... ES ae 
Mississippi...}.... 
Louisiana..... Orcs 


Alabama 


Michigan 


Dist.Columbia}.... 
Wisconsin. «oct... 


Texas... 


California ....].... 
Oregons ciliate 
Ind.Territory.|.... 
Minnesota....].... 


Kansas.) jecjinc loss 
Nebraska, ....}... 

New Mexico..|.... 
Colorado. ..... Poke 


Washington ..|.... 
West Virginia.|.... 


Dakota.....5.. ate 
Wyoming oles 
TAA Os ak sine avast 
Montana...... 

NGYada «6.5020 | 000. 


Arizona. 


Uintah keels cee 


Totals in U.S 


Number in 1792. 


Number in 1812. 


a A 
3 Mem a S Mem 
21 882]; 103] 83 5,294 
40 1,732 69} 48 4,940 
36 1,610 76) 50 5,185 
105 6,234 91} 81 8.104 
45 3,502 26) 31 3,033 
65 3,214 65) 54 5,716 
83 3,987|| 239) 157} 18,499 
29 2.279 35 26 2,811 
33) 1,350 63) 57 4,365 
10) 409 6 4 480 
11) 776 14 9 697 | 
261; 20,443]) 292) 286} 35 665 
154 7,503]| 204) 217 12,567 
V7 4,167|| 154 95 11,821, 
72 3,211)| 163] 109} 14,761) 
61 3,095 183} 22,694 


Number in 1332. 


28,496, 
38,382) 
34,124 


Number ir 
n f=) 
S| 
261; 214 
103; 101 
135 98 
213) 198 
39 40 
103} 106 
7715| 782 
73 82 
248} 152 
9 4 
44 25 
512 361 
511] ~256 
371] 189 
672] 329 


494 35,101 


ae pee 
1.126! 65,345 


2,164 1,705 


172.972! 


3,622 


385,459 


The latest statistics give, in British America, 735 Baptist churches, 499 ministers, and 64,843 members ; in Mex- 
ico, 9 churches, 5 ministers, and 208 members ; in the West Indies, 165 churches, 94 ministers, and 33,426 members, 
making a total in North America of 27,748 churches, 17,685 ministers, and 2,497,578 members. 
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IN NORTH AMERICA. 


1840. Number in 1851. || Number in 1860. Number in 1870. || Number in 1882. ae 
| ES 

; a r= hys! vw 

| * : ad 53 

Mea IS) ed Vite ee les 

Mem | a | & Mem om S 


18,910 255| 168] 20,247 648,936]Me. 
8.126, 80; 93 8,942 346,991/N. H. 
8,507, 115 73 9,628 332,286] Vt. 

45 OAT, 290) 348] 49,211]| 1,783,085] Mass. 
9,483 62) | 76) 10.917 276,531/R. I. 

18,881 119} 123; 20,711 622,700;Conn, 

100.616 871} 797} 113,777/| 5,082,.871)N. Y. 
24,508 179; 194) 32,638]| 1,131,116|N. J. 
57,802 554) 450) 63,974|| 4,282 891]Penn. 

782 11 sia 2,208 146,608} Del. 
5,544 50 42 9 353 934,943) Mad, 

122,120 | 1.371 792) 210,088)| 1,512.565 Va. 
89,240 | 2,030] 1,175} 205,534]! 1 399,750/N. C. 
72.258°| 1,233) 740) 151,121 995,577|S. C. 

134,337 | 2,877] 1,724) 241,462]) 1.542.180/Ga, 

89,507 | 1,539} 813) 164,716/| 1,648,690/Ky. 

77,389 | 1,360} 879} 112,465]) 1.542,459/Tenn 

39,729 610} 467} 50,105]| 3,198,062/Ohio, 

35,061 543) 376 40,864|| 1,978,301|Ind, 

61,168 897) , 799 67,542|| 3,077,871|IL. 

69,904 | 1,491] 922} 90,542/} 2.148,380]/Mo. 

62.413 | 1.795} 947! 133,930]|} 1.131,597) Miss. 

30,765 781} 472) 58,578 939,946] La. 

59,109 | 1,720} 873; 171,822]| 1,262,505) Ala. 

30,009 | 1.092} 697] 57,153 802.525] Ark. 

20.040 369) 242 27,198)| 1.636,937| Mich. 

‘ 177,624|D. C. 

{,315,497| Wis. 

1 624.615|Iowa. 
269,493/Fla. 

1,591,749/Texas. 

864 694|Cal. 
174,768]Ore. 


780,773] Minn. 
996,096| Kan. 
452,402] Neb. 
119,565|N. M. 
194,327|Col. 
75 116] Wash. 
618,457) W.Va. 
135,177| Dak. 
20,789|Wy. 
32,610|Idaho 
39,159} Mont. 
62,266] Nev. 
40,440| Ariz. 
143,963| Utah. 


17,089 2,399,101||50,155,783) U. S. 


1,409,958 |26,83' 


572,122)| 9.549| 7,385} 801,770 11,902 “7,775|1,025,135||17,450 10,844 


2 
8 
4 
2 
3 
1 
9 


The population of the Indian Territory and of Alaska are not includedin the tenth census. That ofthe former, 


including colored people who are not citizens, is roughly estimated at 100,000 ; that of Alaska at 30,000. 
The population of British America, according to the latest census, is 4,352,080; that of Mexico, 9,686,777; that of 


the West Indies, 3,171,500. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1880. 


NATIVITY. RACE, 
States and Terri- 3 

tories. ms 5 a a 

é 3 3) 3 3 & o| & 

G & o 2 in oq a 7 

a 3 5 = 3 a Bis 

a A os e S tS) 5 4 
Alabama. csicces 0 1,262,505 || 1,252,771 9,734 662,185 | 600,103 4 Rae 213 
ATIZODG eccercnes 68 40,440 24,391 16,049 35,160 155 1,630 2 3,493 
Arkafsas........). 802,525 792,175 10,350 591,531 | 210,666 DSO" ecto 195 
California......... 864,694 571,820 | 292,874 767.181 6,018 | 75,132 8&6 | 16,277 
Colorado: je .scece's 194 327 154,537 39,790 191,126 2,435 GUS berate 154 
Connecticut....... 622,700 492,708 | 129,992 610,769 11,547 123 6 255 
Data ssc «cee 50.5 135,177 83,382 51,795 133,147 401 ps) toot Pe 1,391 
Delaware......-... 146,608 137,140 9.468 120,160 26,442 erent 5 
Dist. of Columbia. 177,624 160,502 17,122 118,006 59,596 13 4 5 
PlOTIGa We cec keene 269,493 259,584 9,909 142,605 | 126,690 TS miieya 180 
GeOTIA. soc ccee ces 1,542,180 || 1,631,616 10,564 816,906 | 725,133 mi ag hci 124 
DOR eeisaion'= watcces 32,610 22,636 9,974 29,013 53 B,STO) |), ccies 165 
PiliMoie elses eos = 8,077,871 || 2,494,295 | 583,576 || 3,031,151 46.368 209 3 140 
Indiana... eee. < 1,972,301 || 1,834,123 | 144,178 || 1,938,798 39,228 DOW carters 246 
Iowa.........+:4..-| 1,624,615 || 1,362,965 | 261.650 || 1,614,600 9.516 Re Den 466 
TD IVSAG) sys cversicseis,s.0 996 ,096 586,010 110,086 952.155 43,107 1D |e peterete 815 
Kentueky.ccss.cce'. 1,648,690 || 1,589 173 69,517 || 1.877,179 | 271.451 VN ee 50 
Louisiana..°....-. 939,946 885,800 54 146 454,954 483.655 ABO ON contac 848 
Maineiocantyse-cr 648,936 590,053 58,883 646,852 1,451 Sal veer 625 
Mary laid. ....-0ferss 934 943 852,137 82.806 724,693 | 210,230 Bi iesepaue 1s 
Massachusetts ....| 1,783,085 || 1,339,594 | 443.491 || 1,763,782 18,697 229 8 369 
Michigan . isles. 1,636,937 1,248,429 388.508 1,614,560 15,100 27 1 7,249 
Minnesota........ 780,773 513,097 | 267,676 776,884 1.564 24 Al 2,300 
Mississippi..s..... 1,131,597 || 1,122,388 9,209 479,398 | 650 291 DE owes 1,857 
Missourit.. aie << 2,168,380 || 1,956,802 | 211,578 || 2,022.826 | 145,350 ee 113 
Montana.........+ 39 159 27,638 11,521 35 385 346 BURY eon th Aine 1,663 
Nebraska... Seer 452.402 354,988 97,414 449,764 2,385 BOO W ave ct 235 
PN@Viadlain c-lee c/cle te 62,266 36,613 25,653 53,556 488 5,416 3 2,803 
New Hampshire... 346,991 300,697 46,294 346,229 685 LA version 63 
New Jersey......«.| 1,131,116 909,416 | 221,700 || 1,092,017 38,853 170 2 74 
New Mexico....... 119,565 | 111,514 8,051 108.721 1,015 OF Ween. 9,772 
INOW MOT Rit elercrcte sis 5,082,871 || 3,871,492 |1.211,379 || 5,016 022 65,104 909 17 819 
North Carolina....| 1,399,750 1,396,008 3.742 867,242 OSLO ll wiestso ss 1 1,230 
WOE se wtositie heer 3,198,062 || 2,803,119 | 394,943 |! 3,117,920 79,900 109 3 130 
Overon-e eee see LeTes 144,265 | 30,503 163.075 487 | 9,510 2) 1,694 
Pennsylvania. ....| 4,282,891 3,695,062 587.829 4,197,016 85,535 148 8 184 
Rhode Island...., 276,531 202,538 73,993 269,939 6,488 a erasine rhe 
South Carolina... . 995,577 | 987,891 7,686 || 391,105 | 664,332 ea erietae 131 
Tennessee......... 1,542,359 || 1,525,657 16,702 1,138,831 403,151 DOM reece 352 
MORAG cht, is wientiareers 1,591,749 1,477,133 114,616 1,197,287 393,384 LEG al ereieiche 992 
GUAR nae sien wie 148,963 99,969 43 994 142,423 232 GOL teins 807 
Vermont...e.e0,0. 332,286 291,327 40,959 331,218 nO aH liascayccee | fnisS 11 
MINGINIA was aee 1,512,565 1,497,869 14,696 880,858 631,616 Gm ereievane 85 
Washington...., 50 75,116 59,313 15,803 67,199 325 3,186 1 4,405 
West Virginia ..... 618,457 600,192 18,265 | 692,537 25,886 Dialers 29 
Wisconsin 7. sos 1,315,497 910,072 | 405,425 || 1,309,618 2,702 UR swt 3,161 
Wiy OMe arjseree 20,789 14,939 5,850 19,437 298 i eae 140 
WOtQIS mics ce ane 50 155,783 ||43,475,840 |6,679,943 |43,402,970 |6,580,793 |105,465 | 148 | 66,407 


The above table is made up from the final] official figures of the Tenth Census. 

The figures for Indian Territory and Alaska are omitted, as their inhabitants are not con- 
sidered citizens. All Indians not subject to taxation are also omitted, in conformity with the 
census law. According to Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1882, the total Indian 
population of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 262,366. 

The column headed ‘‘ Colored ” comprises only persons of African descent. 

The census gives 25,518,820 males and 14,636,963 females. 
ie eae number of colored persons to 100,000 whites has increased from 14,528 in 1870 to 15,153 in 

80, 

The centre of population at the first census, 1790, was twenty-three miles east of Baltimore ; 
the movement of this point has been nearly due westward at the rate of from 36 to 81 miles in 
ten years. Its present position is in Kentucky, eight miles west by south from the heart of 
Cincinnati, O. The increase of population since 1870 has been 29% per cent. 
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CUSHECLe GSE seme caea 


OF MISSIONARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORK FROM 1832 TO 1882. 


GIVING A COMPLETE LIST OF THE FIELDS OCCUPIED BY THE SOCIETY, THE NAMES OF THE MIS- 
SIONARIES AND TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN EACH FIELD, AND THE DATE OF COMMENCEMENT 
AND LENGTH OF THEIR SERVICE. 


This table has been carefully prepared from the original records. No account is taken of the 
work of auxiliary bodies. Only the time of actual service as reported is here given. Teachers 
generally are appointed for and report eight or nine months’ service in each year. 

The month given marks the commencement but not necessarily the termination of service. 

In the early years of the Society’s operations among the Freedmen it is impossible to distin- 
guish in all cases the educational from the missionary work ; and many of the missionaries not 
specially designated to the Freedmen performed much labor among them. 


ALABAMA, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1, ALABAMA (State). 13. RANDOLPH Co. (See 4), 
Rufus Lockwood ....... Oct., °34-’35 —6 14, Titcapeca & Monreow’y. 
2. Butter & LOwNDEs Cos. ClO, Boothe. cs iensce.d URC, Gi 1S J 
DEVALG AGAMIS s sciaieisices « Mar.,’72-73 1— 15. Tuscumet. 
3. CENTRAL ALABAMA. Green A. Coulson ....... Apr.,’66-"67 —9 
D. M. Reeves, Gen’l M’y.Noy. ’65-’67 2—1]4¢ Tusxecen. 
4, Cray & RanpdoLpPH Cos. A. B. Taliaferro. <.\...66- Sep., ’71-'72 —6 
Wm. H. Burton. .......Dec., 71-72 —5 17. WasHINGTON Co. (See 10). 
5. Cross Keyes (See 12.) 
6. GREENVILLE. 
Stuart AGAMS! casiersc cre» Mar.,’73-’78 5— Freedmen Educational Work. 
7. HUNTSVILLE. Sa vAt ‘A (State). 
BAG len Cosco, dune... 18717 =6)|" ye Wool mall, 
8. LownbEs Co. (See 2). Ministerial Insts...... Nov.,’76"77 1- 2 
9. MostLE Co. 19. Serma. 2 : 
ORO WE COUN pre stelomnsisiere Mar, 1874 —6 Ala. Bap. Nor, & Theol. Tastitntes Pee, 
. Wash? Marcus W. Alston....... ohseen iets - 
ee. May OTs 128 Edwin H. Rishel........ Oct., 80-82. 1—2 
ae aah a ee 4 Miss Emma E, Jordan..Oct., '80-’82 -11 
11. Monrcomery (See 14). Mrs. Lina A. Stone...... Oct., 8081 —8 
12. Mr. Meies & Cross KEYES. H. Woodsmall.......... June,’81-’82 -10 
H. E. Taliaferro.......6: Mar.,’69-"71 38— | Miss Augusta Hammond.Jan., 1882 —3 
ARIZONA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. Prescorr. 2. Tucson. 


R. A. Windes.,..... 00.056 Nov., ’79-’82 2—3 U. Gregory.....ceseeseres Mar.,’81-82 1— 
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ARKANSAS, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs, M. 
1. ARKANSAS (State). 11. Liwerry, pa 
DERG ORY can sdencose ..Mar.,’33-39 5-11 PHOS: MICLTEEI este cleisiieiciele Sep., 37-38 1— 
John B. Graham........ Aug.,’35-36 1— | 12. LirrLE River Co. (See 20). 
W. B. Karr, Itin’t.......- Dec., ’35-'36 1— | 43, Lirrre Rock. 
Be oie nnn BOD 7 207 4e 16a ——D W. H. Robert, Col’d Peo.Oct., 67-68 1— 
John McCarthy, {tint, Wiehe oneeeee ances Mar., 1875 —3 
and Explg. Agt........ Mar.,’47-49 2— > Sark C < 
Henry McElmarry...... Jan., 46-48 1—6| 14. prt PS ae eae ; 
Miles L.Langtry,Col.Peo.Sep., 65-66 1—3 ohn McCartuy......... ar.,44-°45 0-11 
Win. M. Lea..... “«  Apr., 6869 1— | 15. PuLasxi & WHITE Cos. 
50 GanRoLn Co: John McCarthy.......0«. Mar., 45-47 2— 
G. W. Baines........-.-6. July, ’37-38 1—3 | 16. RICHLAND. 
3. Conway Co. (See 8). a Sigler epereiarse eimnetete re June,’34-"36 1—9 
i TERN - Rocky Bayou Asso. Hees 
J.'L. White, Col’d Peo...Jan., 1867 1— Font y Mchianaget Yatra. RE ae 
5. Howarp Co. (See 19). 18. fee Co. (See 14). 
6. INDEPENDENCE Co. 19. SevimR & Howarp Cos. Sete 
Henry McElmarvy...... July, 48.49 —6 Jobn iB eMic Kay lence Heb. ie sea 
ay Iban Cle. A 20. SEvier & LITTLE Riv. Cos. pias 
Beijuclawkins +. eee a May, ’39-42 3—2 John B. McKay. <-..0-06- Feb.,’78-79 1—3 
8. JoHNSON. VAN BUREN, 21. VAN BUREN Co. (See 8). 
& Conway Cos. 22. WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Beni Olav. cccces a. ces Feb., 36-37 1— Jas. A. Foster, Col. Peo..Mar.,’75--76 1— 
9. Lake VILLAGE. 23. WHITE Co. (See 15). 
Wim. Green, Col’d Peo. .. Apr., 66-67 = -10 
10. LAWRENCE Co. Freedmen Educational Work. 
Wm. W. Settle.......... Dec., 87-39 1—6 | 24. HELENA. 
John Woodrome........+ July, 37-38 1—6 Miss Joanna P. Moore...Mar., 1864 —9 
CALIFORNIAS 
Fields and Missionarves. Date. Prs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ALAMEDA. 15. Los ANGELES. 
Geo. KR... Read. .... 2.00.6 July, ’78-"82 3—9 PW DaOr ee gen wae knina ee Sep., 81-82 —6 
2. AMADOR Co. 16. MARYSVILLE. 
C5 ANS ie hWboRSo56 Snocdacas Aug.,’71"72  -10 OW B. StONe. ec cicke erie Jan 1854 —3 
3. Bentcra (See 53). ce Home Rhees..... enn ae = 
; eo. E. Duncan......... pr.,’71--72 1— 
4. Brook yn (See 25). , 
Jobn Pac, x OnE Nov.,’65-'70 3—1 | 17. MeLBURNE AND TUOLUMNE Co. 
6, CatavoRnta tate) Say?) Hil eres cc wince a Nov.,’71-"73 .2— 
* “Osgood C. Wheeler...... Nov., 48-50 1—4| 18. Mrrorp anv StanisLaus Cos. 
aa tony Pe aerate June, 1854 =F Hii. Reese ss es sec Oct., "70-71 1-— 
Francis E. Prevaux...... May, 1850 —8J|19. Moprsro. 
ce = ce BEC a OPRACE aa Ae ay WE. MD). “Qteevnc. cuinvcen «Uae mLOS aise 
Bs WeP@Ck 25 nii-lccinneresis uly, ’63-’ — }9 NO AN hy CaS 
H. Holcombe Rhees, . wae meh oe: Mar..7071 1 
Gen’]Miss’y....+. 0.0. Aug.. ’67-’68 9— |. 5 itl Sala ee i ae 3 ra. 
C. B. Post, Gen’l Miss’y..Mar, *70"74 4—65 | 21. ae a a os 
B Gsacaemeaarn: : eo. W. Ford. ..........Sep., 66-69 3— 
T. G. McLean... cessive. Apr., 78-82. 4— | 22. Nevapa Crry. 
Waarenes : BB. SLOMO atria crereisie ies Apr., 54-56 1—9 
nea Per On) EB rienlynce.clcteenelsicr May, ’60-’62 1—9 
: DORMS: HORS yiccta lone epeeuare Jan., ’81-’82  1— Jas An Wart hence May, ’6768 —9 
8. CHIco BUTTE. ss HST pisinisela sis'sisinye Aug., ’71-°72  1— 
J. N. Burroughs........ Jan., 1882 —3 Bs Ti, Aldvich ese cee cies Sep., ’79-"80 1— 
9. EUREKA. 23. Nevapa Ciry & Grass VAL- 
Bi OF WEG Vaaictacccie’ June, 1875 —6 LEY. 
10. Grass Vanury (See 23). Jas. A. Wirth,...........Feb., 68-69. 1—3 
11. HEALpspurGH. 24, OAKLAND. 
TBs Saxton cee cokes Apr.,’71-72 1— A. L. Baker....... were -Aug.,’64’65 —9 
12. Inyo Co. (See’20). Chu Yow,1stCh.Chinese.Nov.,’79-’81 1—3 
13. IonE VALLEY. 25. OAKLAND & BROOKLYN. 
H. Holcombe Rhees.....Mar.,’55-’58 2—9 J. B, Saxton...... ss... June,’59-'60 1 
14. Kipesi.uan. 26. Pacrric ASSOCIATION, 
O.Os Bateman)..... 005.0 Sep., 80-81  1— J.) dus DHALMES |r cele, eletelere Noy.,’71-72 —6 
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Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M, Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
27. PENRYN (See 57). 39, SAN JUAN. 
28. PETALUMA. Jas. D. P. Hungate. vee OCt., 69-70 —6 
C. W. Rees..............duly, 60-61 1— | 40. San Rarary. 
J.A,. Davidson SOSA DSARE June,’64-"65 —9 HH BoSHateh viece.csaceie|SaNe Sle! . 26 
ee OnITOY 5.0 wreatice’s Jan. 1880 —9]/ 41. ganvsa ANA. 
29. ara ae ae e Hi Parken. «cies -=ts SOD, 00-82) 16 
YON eed 842 Ge OHOmOaOd ~Nov.,’71-"72,' -11 | 49 . 
eeBePea ts Aceon ni npr ee 
2 og z Base usksis\<< sisiee elevectate 
ae ISASUOM ae ayale oie ele laintoe June, 1878 —6 
Papel eee 43, SanrTa CLARA. 
: N S re Addison Jones........... July, ’64-"66 2— 
Eli Rees............. 055 May, ’68-’69 1— WON Stearns'ys ccnscae Jan., 1868 —9 
31. RIVERSIDE AND SAN BERNAR- (Corus ISH OR: crcrereleieo'c sie’ sie Feb. *69-"71, 2— 
DINO. Thos. JAMO ns. 500%.. Apr.,’76-77 —9 
Chass Button. esses 2s Jan. 1882 —3 Pred. N, Barlow.........duly, 1877 —6 
32. SACRAMENTO. 44, SANTA CRUZ, 
IG WAMOCK. ccrsniesisescceA Di.) £800) ——3 Samuel S. Roberts ...... Apr., 6970 1— 
33, SACRAMENTO R: Asso. J. F. McCusick....... :--duly, 72-73 1— 
OaW. ess= 1s... Novotorn 1 Geo. W. Ford........... Nov. 718279 <1— 
A. J, Cummings........ Nov., 71-72 1— | 45. Santa Rosa. 
SUL, Risarons Gree. Bie Dattesee eee ccs aees Sep., 76-77 1— 
Wierd GLOCR acleda ees scise June, 1874 —6/| 46. Sonora Co. 
JOS. BCAVEN. 6 ice ccesclews Aug., 777-78 1— Samael Bass cee cccersiecs. Nov., 6971 2—2 
se CO APs Saacnccia Jan., 80-81 1—4 AY eLAUI OP arnt cte terete rates ecs Aug.,’70"71 1— 
35. SAN BERNARDINO (See 31). 47. STAnisLaus Co, (See 18), 
Ge Wie Allon << Sipieiaisierate Aug.,’75-’"7T 2— | 48. SrooKTon. 
Da BSA XtON nis acareisietslele Feb.,’53-55 2— 
36. oe a has Sam’1 B. C.Morse Sep., 69-70 1— 
Chen ee mee Sep., °5256 38—5 Bone Wi Reid 20 OR wees 101) eae 
J. B. Saxton, Tabernacle 49. SUTTER Co. 
Clisemenein tceewaieiniacs o's July, 56-59 3—9 A. J, Cummings....:.... Nov. °72"'73  1— 
Stephen Hilton Aug., 64°65 1— | 50. TuoLuMNE Co. (See 17). 
John P. Ludlow, IstCh..Aug., 64-65 1— 
©. A. Buckbee, 5th Ch...Mar.,’71-72 1— | 51: VACANILEE, eer a 
C. W. Hewes, 5th Ch..Sep., ’79-’82 2—4 OR POREGTITe A eR or Seren 
- "0? larateian denice eels! Sept.,’80-’°81 1— 
Fung Seung,Nam.Chi’se.Apr., 70-71 1—3 | 59 Varreso 
John Francis, vg Apr.,’70-"78 6—1 H 5 249 
: E. B. Hatch.........0.+.Deci, 71-73 2— 
Ah Wing, Be Mar., 1871 —3 2 
R. H. Graves, “ June,’71-72 —7 | 53. VALLEJO AND BENECIA. = 
Lee Key, ‘ Oct., 7974 O— ADNW MPOCKir coinite serine July, 64-65 —10 
E. Z. Simmens, & Apr.,’74-"15  1—T | 54. Vrremra. (See 56). 
Fung Chak, es Jan., 1875 —2)/ 65. Visarzra. 
Jas. R. Young, Col. Peo..Jan., 1869 —3 Jas. A. Slover..........0. Dec 70-71 1— 
F.W. Schalike, Germans.July,’7576 1—3 BE WEEDS VES 
37. San FRANcrIsco ASSO. Drier OSS Orrtersraaratate me) areietene Sep., 80-81 1— 
Win. Hildreth........... DO, VO 5 se. sis i oe 
39, SAN JORE. ; Di OSSO crateeeel inieceleraley es Sep., 81-82 —6 
On ORPy: Gales. joe cece si Aug.,’64-"65 1— | 58. WOODLAND. ‘ 
L. O. Grenell............May, ’50-"52 2— Dy di ALTON: verses s\areerreye Oct., 8081 1— 
CANADA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date, Yrs.M. Fields and Misstonaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1, Canapa. (Entire Dominion). 6. BLENHEIM & CHARLOTTEVILLE. 
Eli Highwarden......... Aug.,’4647 —6 Heman Fitch... ......0.%. May, ’47-’48 1— 
With \GOTIDGaer cca dos Aug., 46-47 —3! 7, Bosanauet & Loupon. 
dole Oa, ee -...Sep., 388-39 1— Daniel A Turner........ Nov.,’45-'46 —6 
eazer Savage, Explor’g 
and Collecting Ag’t. ...Nov.,’44-50 5—6| 8- Branpr (See 26). 
9, BRANTFORD. 
MIRE SPRVC OG. bites sivis ls slain la viy June,’3442  7— 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. Jose Painteriecescaseaces Feb.,’47-48 1— 
2. AMHERSTBURG (See 48). 10, BROADALBANE, 
3. BELLEVILLE. Win. Frazer Fee sem ctcurerresen Apr 00 Be 2; 
Win. Geary.........+..-May, 3840 2— |, teveeereee ee San,, 41-742 1—3 
4, BERLIN. ‘ Sere Ane iC ed ed prey 
Henry Schneider, Ger..-Sep,, 63/56 = Nicholas Luesing, Ger..Aug., "75-’76 9 
; 12, CamBoro (See 50). 
5. BLENHEIM & ZORRA. 
Heman Fitch.........0. Nov.,’46-"47 1— | 13. CHARLOTTEVILLE (See 6). 


A 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
14. CHatTHam (See 16 & 30). 47. SANDWICH. Kerk 
15. CoucHesrer & GOSFIELD. Geo: SACODS a wens one ene Aug., 4647 1— 
With. GOMME see cceiee cms Feb., 1847 —9| 48. SanpwicH & AMHERSTBURG. ee 
16. ConcEEster, MaLpEen & CHATHAM. Geo. Jacobs........ce00s Aug.,’47-48 1— 
Eli Highwarden......... Aug.,’47-"48 —6 | 49. ScoTLAND. day 
17. DurHAaM (See 37). = Wm. co ee eerecece pees 49-50 1— 
5 HERBROOK, CAMBORO & PoRT COLBORNE. 
18. DRUMMONDSVILLE. B , pete 
Jas, Townson Auesuaieertcees Aug., ’38-’39 —9 Wm. Freeman .....-..-. Sep., 47-49 2— 
Sor Ere Dives cerasisselsiets steve Feb., 39-40 1— | 51. Smpney & THURLOW. 
William Wilkinson...... Aug.,’49-’51  2— ApetinG One ooarksnodasoce May, 41-43 2— 
19. East Oxrorp (See 36). 52. sae Pe ¢ nee 
20. EsQuEESING. filliam Rees ......+..+. an., °42.’ — 
ee Timothy Bailey......... Aug., 45-47 2— 
Jonn Miners.c.s.«205+.-Heb:, 1846 —6 y y 8+ 
POUMAC ATCO oc aise oasclis Feb.,’47-’50 2-11 | 53. Sompra. (See 30). 
21. FARMERSVILLE. 54, SourHEasT HOPE. 
Wiod= Petpignew -\acreicieies Jan., °49-"50 1— August Dauer, Ger......Jan., 1860 —3 
22. FREDERICKSBURGH. 55. TaxtsBot & Brock District. 
David W. Rowland...... Dec., 47-48 1— Mark W. Hopkins....... Feb., 48-49 1— 
23. GOSFIELD (See 15). 56. TAVISTOCK. ot : ; 
PORT BORD oi iss cans sicieeis ct., °74°75 
24. HAMILTON. i te See 
Alfred Booker...... «+. Apr., 4850 2— Samuel Becker..........» June,’75-"76 1— 
57. THuRLOWw. (See 51.) 
25. HANOVER. cee 
John Stumpt, Ger.......Jan., 1874 —9 ne Butler......-+-..55 Mar.,’37-'38 1— 
3 58. ToROoNTO. 
26. Hanover & BRanpr. t re 
John Hisenmenger, Ger. Oct., Too Th Qa John BE. Maxwell........ July, 37-38 1— 
ae ; 59. Toronto & NELSON. 
27, Harwicx (See 43). John E. Maxwell........ July,’36-37 1— 
28. Howanp (See 43,. 60. WarTeRLoo & WooLwicu. 
29. HouGHTon. JaMCA SET. orcas coe ss Mar.,’46-"49 38— 
Wm. McDermand....... May, 46-'47 —9| 61. WrpHam. (See 37). 
30. IonE, SomBRA & CHATHAM, 62. WooxuwIcH. (See 60). 
Cormick McDormond...Jan., 1847 1— é (eee) 
Si Os See 64 63. Zora. (See 5). 
ante asia be i 64, ZuricH & Locan. 
32, mee se eee Sep., 4749 2 Henry Kose, Ger........ Apr., ’70-"71 1—6 
ames BIS. were ee wees BS = — John Miller EC lee Ca eee July, 74°76 ee 
Robt. Boyd). >/.nccueees Oct., 49-52 3— ae beset a : 
33. MALDEN (See 16). ae 
34. Neison (See 59). PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
35. NoRWICH. 2 65. BERBA. (See 81). 
PEA LOWOVinsieistersierekcsie'siels May, ’50-’51 1— | 66. Dunnam. (See 70). 
36. Norwicu & East OxForD. 67. Fort GEORGE, (See 84.) 
Gra) LOWY res teste eels s May, *48-50 2— Louis Roussy, French... Nov.,’52-’52 1— 
37, NorwicH. WINDHAM & DuRHaM, 68. GRANRY. 
Ira Howey......... ....May, 46°48 2— Louis Pasche, French... Nov.,’58-59 1— 
Mark W. Hopkins....... July,’45--47 1—6 W. N. Cote, ss iocApr, L867" —s 
38. OAKLAND. 69. GRAND LIGNE. 
Dani. H. Babcock... ..... Noy.,’46-"47  1— Eh Parkeregancacce ets Mar, 1851 —$ 
39. Onranto (Province). C. A. Thomas.:.. ...... Sep., 1852 —1 
Wins Gearys accents May, ’34-"38 4— Narcisse Cyr, French....Novy.,’49-’50 1— 
Peter. Chase. .. vccceone sie June, 33-37 2—4 Louis Roussy, *“ se hei 1— 
oe CSE ae eee Jan., 39-41 1— SS iy sca... Nov.,’57-'60  3— 
Reuben Winchell........ May, ’36-38 2— a Se pene 8— 
ubert Tetrau. ‘ sane NOVey DO-s 1— 
40. Paris. i aes 
Adams Cleghorn........ Nov., 48-51 38— 70 ae eset Fr..Nov.,’54-’65 1— 
: 4 70. HENRYVILLE & DUNHAM. 
ae Commonna. (See 60). Jas. N. Williams, Fr....Nov.,’58’56 2—1 
2. QUEENSTOWN. 
4 Pee ee 71. HENRYVILLE & PIKE RIVER. 
. Ae ee n a .-May, 36-37 1— N. Duval, French....... Nov.,’59-60 1— 
3. RALEIGH, Harwick & Howarp. 7 < 
Jol White. sats Acca May, 47-48 1— be ae Comm (See 78). 
44, Rawdon. ; UDHeR. Taheee French... Nov.,’55-"56 1 
TOMM BULULOT ai sisieieielvieieieiew Mar., ’37-43 5— et Mower : nies Nd ke 
. MonTREAL. 
45, Sv, CATHARINES, Narcisse Cyr, French....Nov.,’51-’ = 
THO. AMEN. ..ck de cveys Nov.,’36-’38 1—7 pea al ae a SR 
J. HE, Ryerson.......0.0. May, ’50-"52  2— Jas. N. Williams ‘« . July, 65-66 1— 
46, Sr. THOMAS. 75. NAPIERVILLE. 
Wm. Wilkinson......... May, °45 —6 Narcisse Cyr, French....Nov.,’50-51 1— 
SOND Bray iin accesses cue July, 46-47 1— Chas. Roux, $7 Fee Dr.. (oe vooted = 4) 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. 
= 
76. NAPIERVILLE & LA CouE, oe . Sv. MARIE DE Monnore. 
Chas. Roux, French,....Nov.,’53-’54 —9 Louis Roussy, French..Novy.,'53-'57 4— 
77. OrTawa Asso. N. Duval, ey Nove258-59) t= 
WI EPAZer tcc o's «eter cSAN. 42-45 1 Louis Riendeau, * --Feb., 59°60 1— 
; . St. Marre Dr Monnorr & Fr. GrorcE. 
8. PIKE RIVER (See 71). < Cyrus HQ: Cote, Firs. ...Nov., 40-50 —T 
79. QuEBEC (Province). Louis Roussy, French. ..Nov.,’50-°52  2— 
* Edw. Mitchell. ....... Oct., ’37-'42 4—5 | 85. Sr. Pix. 
* J. Baldwin............Oct., 737-39 1-10 Theo. Lafleur, French... Feb.,’51-’55 4—9 
* Prosper Powell........Oct., '37-39 1—6 Toussant Riendeau, Fr..Nov.,’55-'59 4— 
*S. B. Ryder....... . Oct., 37-42 4—6 . Sr. Remi. 
x sae ee aeite ne OCt.: Cie ee J. D. Rossier, French....Nov.,’58-~60 2— 
. Brittain... ee s2+-,Oct., “37-389 2—67% | SRO lo. 
80. SALEM. Louis Pasche, French...Nov.,’59-’60 1— 
Toussant Riendeau, Fr..Nov.,’49-51 2— — 
81. Satem & BEREA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Hubert letran, French..Nov.,’51-’54 3— . VICTORIA. 
82. Sr. CESAIRE. Joseph Beayen.......... May, ’81-’82 —9 
F. Lamoureux, French..Nov.,’53-’55 1—5 . BririsH COLUMBIA (See Wash. Ter.) 
COLORADO. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionarves. Date. Yrs.M 
1. BEAVER CREEK. (See 24.) Joseph Casto...........% Apr.,’69-"71  1—9 
ou RouLDME De Forrest Safford.......Jan., "71-74 3—5 
% Bens Ward. an PE eee Mar..’75277 2—4 Charles M. Jones........July,’75-’81 6— 
Oe Ta ELTON scsi, 0'es a10sie + Oct., ’80-"81 1— . GREELY. 
DOK ML OIOUG ete iranian: escola Oct., ’81-"82 —6 Sa NE BLOW cele cteniacisies April, 1871 —6 
3. CANON Cry. (Sce 7). J. McDonald............April, 1872 —6 
IBS ME IAGamMS. vu) eee ene Nov.,’69"70 —8 H. ©. Woods ..-.+++++++: Mar., S134 1—8 
Gi te, ALES AE ose etme Oct.. 7375 2-3 Alfred B. Whitney....... Oct.. 77576 1— 
Geo. A. Hutchinson..... May, ’80-81 1— B. H. Yerkes +. Mar., 77-80 3— 
Ei gELe | SAW: CE nase sie cine June,’81-*82 —9 . GUNNISON. ] ~ Beets 
1. Grasmere George A. Hutchinson. . ae, 81-82 —9 
Almond Barrelle........ Feb., 64°65 1—7 . HUERFANO AND PUEBLO Co’s. 
Tra Dii@larke).cs6cascce! April, 1867 —6 Wankel Risen nate tecise Nov.,’75-"76  1— 
Bi. BOwKeP. cae e anecrer Mar.,’71-°75 4— > TA VEvA. 
Harvey Lindsley......... Mar.,’75-"76  1— Wis), Fisher ¢. 22.0.0. Nov., 76-77 —6 
5. COLORADO (State). EVAR OLAEKC a. crersis.eiotaate ors June, 1880 —3 
Jas. French, Gen’l Miss’y.Apr.,’72°77 5— IB BUNCE Dive deselsieiveierereicisiare Mar.,’81-’82  1— 
H.S. Westgate,“ “ -Mar., 1881 —9 . LOVELAND AND Fort CoLuiys. 
6. COLORADO SPRINGS. Madison Harry.......... Sep., 79-80  -11 
PSE. Mitchell .<ccicccc.c 5 ..Jan., 1873 —3 . MONUMENT. 
Edwin A. Taft........... Aug.,’74°75 1—3 Geo. A. Hutchinson......Oct., 79-80 —6 
ING AS METS pooaeObUDDaOCr Jan., "16-78 3— , Dame: 
H. M. Lowry... -.--+-+- July, 81-82 _—9 Adam Chambers........ June, 73-74 1—3 
7. COLORADO CITY AND CANON CITY. W. A. Caplinger.. .»-Sep., “77-78 —9 
Thos. Squires........ ...Nov., 66-67 1— Isaac F. Davis.... soon, IK 9) 
8. DENVER. Samuel Cornelius........ Jan., 1880 1— 
Walter McDowell Potter. Jan., 64-°65, 1—9 . PuEBLO Co. (See 15). 
a : oe Geiceapetucier ou nay eon e . San Juan Disrricr. (See 22). 
Lewis Raymond . Sis C Feb. ,’70-'71 i . San Louis AND SAN JUAN DISTRICTS. 
Winfield Scott... Loire,  1eSes Alfred B. Whitney.......Jan., 1877 -10 
rs EUIAE-ie(everecefand SUl-gu LOTS al —— . SOUTHERN COLORADO. 
B. H. Yerkes, E. Denver BMG AGAMS Sc cseemegOals, L8ve. 11 
Mission. .Dec., 80-81 1— Harvey Linsley.......... Mar.,’76-"78 2— 
“s « Calvary Ch.Dec.,’81-"82 —3 H. S. Westgate, Gen’l 
Miss’y (% time, N.M.).Mar.,’80-’81 1— 
9. Dex Norte. (See 25). Ee Ae, ee 
. SPANISH PEAKS TO BEAVER CREEK. 
10. Forr Couxis. (See 17). Andrew Brown.......... Jan., 1873 1— 
11. Grorcretown. . SPANISH PEaKs TO DEL NORTE. 
Thos. T. Potter...css..+. Apr., 68°70 2-3 W. H. Whitelaw......... Jan., 1874 1— 
12. GOLDEN. 26. Wrst Las ANIMAS. 
DROS REP OUEL ya er elarereiars Apr., 66-68 2— Adam Chambers ........ Sep., 74°75 —6 
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CONNEC TICUYL. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
_1. Easrern Conn. 4, New HAVEN. 
M. Charbonneau,French.Mar.,’81-'82 1— Edward J. Deckman, Ger.Oct., ’74-'79 4—8 
2. MERIDEN. ‘ "7981 Q— 
J. H. Moehlmann, Ger...June,’73-’82 8—9 eae og ecncrsen aa tee 
3. New Brirarn. rs 5. NORWALK. Jee 
C. H. Schmidt, Ger...... Sep., 78-79 —9 Wm. H. Card...........-Oct., 38-39 —6 
DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs... Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. Bie SprRinG. 22. Lennox. (See 24). 
Chas. Sandquist,Scands. Noy.,’79-’82 2—3 Vie BEGon shin. ss const <06 Aug.,’81-’82 —6 
2. Bia STonE Cry. 23. Le Roy. 
Jobn Engler, Ger........ Jan., 781-82 1—3 J. Le COPPOC. oe «0:6 Romawie Nov.,’72-’"74 1—4 
3. Bia Stoner City, MILLBANK. 24. LincoLn, Canton & LENNOX. 
& ORTONVILLE. Verba Conkling «ccc ese Sep., ’79-’80 1— 
H. Story ..--- --++++++- Nov., 81-82 —3/ 95. Lopt. (See 39 and 40). 
4, Bismarck & Manpan. Si COPPOC-miecsmyetsisae Nov.,’71-72 1— 
_ d.R. Deckard........... Nov., 81-82, —3 Bh. . Hurlbutt i ecsness Jan., 1875 —6 
5. BLOOMINGDALE. 26. LopI ANDIN Chay & TURNER 
J. Ke, BIQMASE. ae seen ee Sep., 779-80 1— _ Cos, 
6. Canron. (See 24 and 39). Cy ANGeTSONN ces /s)< 05015 Sep., °74-°°75 1— 
Wer BiComlelin aencce </vers June,’74’77 3— | 27. Manpan. (See 4). 
7. CENTREVILLE & SUNNYSIDE. 28. McCoox Co. 
Dis lage Goba Desh hint eee Dec., 79-’80 1— TORS Uds00'. 6 ae cle See June,' 1881 —6 
8. Cuay Co. (See 26-44). 29, Mixpank. (See 3). 
9. Daxora, (Territory). 30. MircHELL & VIcrniry. 
Geo. W. Freeman, Saks COMMIAN. 3.5 che eres ete Sep., 81-82 —6 
Genll WEISS iiiac tes sietere Nov., 71-74 2—6 | 31 2 ¢ 
John Kohrs (%time Neb.) ns waa ae Dac caisson 
Geri ans eas eer areile Mar., 1875 —2 he Si 9 See pees ge - 
Theo. Hessell, 32. NORTHERN DakoTa. ; 
(% time Lowa), Scand. .May, "T6279  §$— GoW Huntley tees eneeee Dec., ’81-’82 —3 
AS NOTED States eres 33. ORTONVILLE. (See 3). 
(4g t me Iowa) Swedes.Jan, 1872 I— | 34 Parxurs & FIntay 
Edw’d Ellis,Gen.Miss..Aug., 80-82 1—6 rare “Halton 3 270.7 
Eph. M. Epstein, 5 PW SRUNDOIN crete atorsisle’e crs Oct., ’79-’80 1— 
(4% time Minn). Russ..Dec.,’80-’81 3— | 35. Sroux Fats. 
10. Daxora & Minn. (See Misc). A. W. Hilton, (3g time)..Aug.,’74-'75 1— 
11. DaNEVILLE. - = * 0 se UB CTT, 
Nis ‘Tychsen, Danes..... Nov.,’77-80  3— HOB NOrtonyocicc.e.cscts Oct., ’78-’81 3— 
12. Dexy Ravips. 36. SouTHERN DaxKora. 
Siu eal SETeaiey nope Dec., 74-77 8— John Wendt, Ger....... Oct., 77-78 1— 
J MAMUINStOME ews a Jan., 1881 —6/| 387. Sunny SIDE (See 7). 
13. Easr Pierre. (See 21). 38. Swan LAKE. 
14. Eaan. DELIA OSOMccieccwnierecierera July,’7576 1—6 
WED NO wtanet sis scans Jan., 1882 —3j| 39. Swan Lakn, Lopir & Canton. 
15. Exx Port. IO NEOINT RG cece veces Sep., "72-73 1— 
J.H. Young.............dan., 1872 —6/| 40. Swan Lakes, Lopr & Frnnay. 
Abs Eh OMASOR cy sem cle cere vs Oct., 772-73 1— Ja De MCENTING we san vecsisOODes totae da 
Cir! Som Oly oiia0-h WSR orn Jan., 75-77 1-11 41. Swan Lakn, Firnnay & Sioux Fabs 
nine Ga We Breen an sr. ws 05 Dec., ’80-’81  1— (Noe CETG tan ee ee Aug. "77-78 1— 
FARGO 
‘ . PR Hack eS 42. Tower Crry. 
tg Geiage Seca BAS lehlS Bo Aa Mit Alvis coereaeee oe Mar.,’81-'82 1— 
fe ees (See 34, 40 and 41). 43. TuRNER Co, (See 26 and 44). 
FOODWIN, i 
: ET bee > Ee 44. Turner & Onay Cos. 
re Ss. 8. oe weer rer eee ecee Nov.,’79-’81 2— Nis Tychsen, Seand.. . -Noy.,’80-’81 : ee 
RANT Co. rs 
: Soe Rees ‘ 45. VERMILLION. 
John Engler, Ger........ Jan., 1880 1— BE. H. Hurlbutt.......... Sep., 71-72 1— 
20. HamILron. T. Hi SUIsOR Ape iee eos Oct., “1375 1—9, 
John Stewart:......ccces Nov., ’80-’81 1— Adis nENADIN A aesitenistelee July,’75-"76 1—2 
21. Huron & Kast PIERRE, 46. WATERTOWN. 
Geow AN OLressy aun sloerecte Aug.,’80-’82 1—5 Alfred (Si Onctittry.tcstacs Aug.,’80-82 1—6 
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a oe and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 

. YANKTON. Jas. Buchanan.......... May, ’76-’ — 
TRE MASON eee Le May, 64-65 —9 J.P. Coffman...... nae 1819 i 
Bore sore Goda OOnCO nes EDs, eee nee E. J. Brownson ........ ‘Sept.,’79-81 1—6 

Edy MOU Be rate te lajejainictats uly, 187 — Eph. Epstein ........... -, 81-82 1— 
Frode Bower css vesese se Jan.) 7476 18 E : eR otee ee 
DELAWARE, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. ~ Trs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. 
1. CANTERBURY. 8. Nrw Casritze & KENT Cos. 
ESSAC COM! iach ik Wis nysWaa es June,’71-’72  1— Oe PW ALTO asl acetiareiraiets Novy., 53-54 ato 
2. Drvawane, (State). Oe Be EL Pp Oss s,s 0le ass) Apr., 1871 —6 
See IW ALEORE Ns ecatetsle sharers Oct., °48-50 2— 
0. Fopippo. 0.1... May, 7773 to | °° Sayeed ae 
aS tea, urinton. cvsaciwees July, ’68-"69 —9 
doe WAlESP... shaw cu ie Oct., ’50-752 1-10 | 10. WiimrIneron. 
WPAN INICROIS). ao cis/eje'' oie July, 52-53 —9 ; 190) 
TMA eee May, ’53-’55. 16 C. W. Denison seeeeeee Dec. 736 39 2—6 
D.B. Puri Brae Sanford Leach..........duly, 41-"42  1— 
poo, PUTINGOHS .0010 one Noy., 66-68 1—3 Raoni Peoria Dec.. °65-66 4 
OPMEN EID GO iys'siare iw ais ics ei0 A QCTISHIO ho ol Vie Mur ATICS aa eee Re ag ee ay 
1} 9© Sedacaoand pr., 2 W. Folwell May. 66271 6— 
BuGe Panter Oct.. 80-81 1 Ge Wer OLWOM cece cre ay, fill a3 
OO at a IO tea as H. ES Maryott. «0.056 Oct., 71-273 1—9 
4, Kent Co. (See 8). INNO SONA ON Servers sietsiscee Sep., 74°75 1— 
DME NV ALLCE. a c\nn 2/e siniate'e Oct., °47-48 1— F. A. Bauer, Ger........ Jan., 57-58 1—6 
5. MacGwnotta. (See 12). J.C. Haselhuhn, Ger....Nov., 58-61  3— 
Geen OnE Henry Trumpp, Geren. May, 63-67 4— 
Hi eE, eam yaos \ eile vec July, 7476 1—6 FBO CUP RoE LOD GTOS Fon. Vata LOO 
evar PHONE: grt.ss cecal: Jan.,’76-77 1—9|11. Wyomine. 
Wm. Henry Young...... July, 78-79 1—2 : ; 70? = 
A, 6, Bastinnes c/s chose. Oct., "79-80 —9 Oe Es TUDES faszates ee Oe ears 
Wi So BLATIG SO wo iic care ca June, 81-’82 —9}12. Wyomine & Maanot.ta. 
7. NEw CASTLE Co. DMG ECAC ces winioa wees . July, 73-75 2— 
John P. Thompson...... June,’38-"44 6— FASs NI ELOPOsctaieleteleisiesieie July, ’75-78 3— 
\ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Teachers. Date. Yrs.M. 

1. District oF COLUMBIA. Ce Ma). Miss Eliza Constantine..Oct., 1866 —3 

O. Ellyson.. .----dan., 1882 —3 ‘« Sallie C. Daymond. May “1866 —3 
« Matilda A. Jones...Dec., ’65-"63 —8 

2. Gissaricwn.s 5 A , 

‘ pees P ‘44. TY ‘ Mary J. Kimball....Oct., ’66-67 —6 

3 SE aos. pee dae ee Ta ° « EllaM. Johnson....Jan., 1867 —6 

3a Bio «* Sarah L. Utley......Sep., 67-69 1—2 
Abner Webb, Navy Yard ie 8. B. Gregory... hen ee che "67-69 2—4 

URED cies wo wn oles eleve'a a June,’41-"42 1— Mrs. 8. B. Gregory...... Jan.,’67-°69 1-11 
FUG Ae CORES sice ale gees aps June,’68-"69 1— 
=a Miss Belinda A. Barker,.Mar., 1869 —3 

Freetimen Educational Work. Wayland Seminary. 

4, WASHINGTON. G. M. P. King, Pres............Mar.,’69-’82 12-4 
Jeremiah M. Mace.......Mar., 1864 —6| Thomas Paul.................- Oct., °69-"70 —8 
Miss Annie E. Washing- C..C. Meador... ....sceccscece Jan., 69-71 2— 

[EO Tipton CUD eC OO DOU Apr., ’65-’66 1—2]| Miss Mary A. Howe............ Aug.,’69-"71  1—9 
J. McClay Perkins....... Oct., 765-68 1—5 | SamuelHarly..........-+seeees Mar., 1870 —9 
Miss Lucy A. Flagg.....Apr., 1866 —4 | Jas. StOrum.........seeeeeeees Oct., "70-82 11— 
Mrs..S;..8: Bemis..2.% 05... Aug.,’65-'66 -11| Miss Julia M. Bartlett......... Oct.,’71-"78 6—2 
Miss Addie E. Dean...... Sept.’65-"66 —7 ‘« Elizzie R. Webb.........-- Oct., "78-80 1—4 
Miss Lavina Coke........ Nov.,’65-"66  -10 ‘* ¥llaC. Sanders.......... Oct., *80-81 —8 
Mrs. Malinda C. Milligan.Nov.,’65-66 —5 «« Alice G. Johnson........ Dec., 79°80 —5 
Miss Augusta N. Weston.Apr., 1866 —3]| Ernest H. King.........-....-+ Oct., ’80-"82  1—2 
«© Edna L. Whitcomb.May, 1866 —3 | Miss Olive Conklin............ Oct., ’81-’82 —6 
« WM. Jennie Putnam. Nov.,’65-66 —4 PIS IS yore Beopmonenooae Oct.,’81-°82 —6 
“« Martha J. Emerson.Sep., 65-66 1— | Mrs. C. P. GTISWOlG Teresi eine -Oct., 781-82 —6 
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FLORIDA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. | Fields and Missvonaries. Date. Yrs... 
. 8. PaLaTKA. 
Pe agent ae Ore ame B. W. Books ....:.2.00:- Nov., 1868 —2 
Mis Vinee ar oie cca Ra ee 3 GOW ice MOINES ayo state ana ceterars Apr., 1:69 —6 

2. FERNANDINA. Chas. B. Jones... «0.10 .Feb.,’71--72  1— 
John Alston, Col. Peo...Aug.,’74-"82 %—6 | 9 gp, Joun’s RIVER. 

Chas"B J0ne8.< «one des Feb , ’69-’71  2-- 

3. FLORIDA. et ey Pie ae 
Jas. McDonald (% time, Wm. E. Stanton......... Mar. *71-’76 5— 

Georgia) a ectetect ec sms Mar.,’41-45 4-—9 | 10, SouTHERN FLORIDA. 
P. P. Bishop, Gen. Miss.Oct., 68-72 3—6 TONNE UCK EM are eveiereseieaes Mar., 4445 1— 
John N. Stokes, Col. Peo.Apr., 81-82 1— | 14, TarpaHAssEn. 

4, JACKSONVILLE. O.#t, Bammond Soccer Jan., 1838 1-- 
Frank CU. Johnson.......Mar.,’70-"71  1— sno 

, ima ae Freedmen Educational Work. 
Garduer C. Tripp.......Nov., 743-44 —6|149  JacKsonviLLE. 

Horace D. Doolittle..... Oct., *45-47 1—2 Oscar Guelulle se oses OcteeneeGn le 

6. Lake CirTy. , 13. Live Oak. 

i. Bo McCallamt «vce. -% Feb.,’71-’73  2— Florida Institute. 

7, MONTICELLO. die Wa ASP BASD I. oct ceew lee Sep., ’80-’82 1—7 
Abner B. Campbell......Dec.,’70--71 —6 Mrs. Ada B. Fish .....).. Oct., ’80-"82 1—2 
John A. Potter.......... Feb., ’71-’72 1— Miss S. E. Tarbox....... Dec ,’81-82  —+ 

GEORGIA. 
Fields and Missionaries, Date, Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 

1. ATLANTA. 13. HaBEeRsHAM, RABUN, TOWNS, 

Frank Quarles, Col. Peo..Jan., 1867 —6 WHITE & Banks Cos. ; 
Richard M. Nott........ Oct., ’67-68 1— Jas. H. Field, Col. Peo ..Aug.,’76-’"77 —6 

2. ArLtantic & GULF R. R. 14, Hau Co. (See 18). 

J. H. Campbell, Col.Peo.Mar., 1869 —6|45  JuprEpRson Co. (See 6). 

3. Banxs Co (See 18). 16. JESSUP. 

4, BARNESVILLE. W. D. Atkinson, Col.Peo.Sep., 76-77 1— 
J. M. Wood, Col. Peo...Apr., ’68-'70 2— | 147. Lomexm Co. 

5. BRUNSWICK. W. J. Woolten, Col. Peo.Dec.,’67~’"T1 3—5 
W. D. Atkinson,Col.Peo.Sep., 75-"76 1— |138 tomexin feqadhom, (ce 

6. Burkr & JEFFERSON Cos. W. J. Woolten, Col. Peo.June,’71-"72  1— 
Lewis B. Carter, Col.Peo.Jan.,’71-"72 1—9 19. Macon. 

7. FANNIN Co. aed. W. H. Roberts, Col. Peo.Aug., 65.66 1—4 
T. A. Higdon, Col. Peo...Nov.,’71-°72 1— 20. New Sunpury Asso. (See 26). 

8. Se ae a 21. Ragun Co. (See 10, 11, 12, 13). 

as. McDonald (% time, 5 
lati race eae cont Mar. alas ot , 

: sf : Jas. M. Simms, Col. Peo.Apr., 1865 —6 
Lewis B. Carter. Col. Peo.Feb., 1868 —6 Isaac W. Brinkerhoff “ Dec.,’65-70 4—6 
Se ake eee W. 0. Darsey « June, 71-74 2-9 

“ Py Neb .’80-82 2— Oe y> ? 
J. H. Corley, “  Apr.,’78’80 2—9 | 23. SEA BoarD COUNTIES. 
Collins H. Lyons “ June,’78-’81 2-11 Geo, A. Blount, Col. Peo.July, 74-77 2-11 
Emanuel K. Love, ‘“ Noy.,’77-"79 1—6 | 24. Towns Co. (See 9, 11, 12, 13). 
G. B. Mitchell, oy Dec., °77-’82 4—2 a y 2 
Ed. P. Johnson, aU July *79-°80 -10 ek Wisi oe (See 9, 12, 13). 
Joshua Gonakey, ‘ July, 80-81 -10 | 26. Zion & New Sunsury Ass, 
F.M.Simmons, “ June,’81-'82 —8 Richard Webb, Col. Peo.Oct., 1868 —1 
G. H. Washington, June, 1881 —5 a 
8S. A. McNeal, UG June, 1881 —5 e 
9, Hapersam, Wurre & Towns Freedmen Educational Work. 
Cos, ‘ aot, 27. ATLANTA, 
‘ ae ES coh aces ae .Feb.,.’71"°72 1— Atlanta Seminary. 
10. HapersHam & RaBun Cos, i TOR) OL 
Jas. H. Field, Col. Peo... Aug.,’72"74 -2— Aa nena ie eect treet Cecio 
11, Hanrrsnam, RAgun & Towns Wim. E. Holmes....:.... Oct., ’79-*82 1-10 
Cos. : W.R. Raymond........ Oct., *80-"82 1—1 
Jas. H. Field, Col. Peo..Aug.,’74-’75 1— E. W., Clement... ..050. Oct., 81-82 —6. 
12, HasersHam, Rapun, Towns School for Girls. 
& Waurrs Cos. Miss S. B. Packard......Dec.,’81-’82 —4 
Jas. H. Field, Col. Peo..Aug.,’75-"76 1— Miss Hattie Giles,.......Dec., 81-2 —4 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
28. AUGUSTA. Miss Eliz. A. Sylvester..Feb., 1870 —1 
Augusta Institute. ee T. eet LL.D ...Aug.,’71-"79 7—9 
Lucian Hayden, D.D.....May. 1869 —3 PS Sueno e Saaete- CO na ON oes 
Wm. D. Siegfried... Nov.,’69-"71_ 1—1 lane eV AES: ree tty ctw 
Miss Mary Jennie Welch.Oct., ‘69-71 1-11 : : ease Oh ee, oF 
Miss Emma J. Engleman.Dec.,’69-'70 —4 Ce oe seh a Aer ? pore oe 
Miss Caroline E Merrick Dec., 69-70 —7 Dacha DD ie ees Dec.. 78-79 7 
Miss Martha Benton ....Dec.. 1869 |—1 if carp aaa aces ee Oars SU is 
Miss Catherine L. Carter. Dec., 69-70 —3 
Miss J. L. Cunningham. Dec.,’69-70 —3 (PEIN 
Miss Annie Johnson....Jan., 1870 —2 BAe SRA OY sas ces Siaea Nov.,’65-°66 —6 
Miss Mary Susan Little.Jan., 1870 —2 Mrs. H. J. Ripley........ Nov.,’65-66 —6 
Miss Sarah E, Pleasant..Feb., 1870 .—2 Miss F. L. Ripley ...... Nov.,’65-66 —6 
IDAHO TERRITORY. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. Botsre Ciry. 3. Moscow. : e 
J. B. Foster........<...May,’74’75 1— SI We Bea Venlsiecsscicacs'ss ADIs. 081-50 1—— 
Ded PAOP COs cas eine aie’ «/=1 Feb., 1881  —1| 4. WersTeRN IpaHO TERRITORY. 
Erp) Brest e WhWe¥:b oa) Coy AAA July, ’81-"82 —9 S. E. Stearns, (1-3 time, 
: Wash.Ter.and Oregon)Oct., 76-78 2— 
2. Ipano (Territory). 8. B. Stearns (% time, 
Hiram Hamilton........ May, ’64-’67 2—6 WashiyLer*) enisretieiieces Nov.,’80-’82 1—3 
ILLINOIS. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. 
1. Apams Co. (See 108). Wm. McMasters........ July, 50-51 1— 
JOC SWECtS ..6 1001s veo cele Oct., °34-’35 1— DW REVEL ON asisiarcuareelsicciars Nov.,’49-50 —6 
2. ALEXANDER Co. (See 119 & 120). 5 CU beteeeseerees Feb., 52-54 2— 
3. ALTONA. 21. BLOOMINGTON. fea 
L. Johnson, Swedes....Dec.,’81-’82 —3 Isaac D. Newell......... Feb., 38-40 1—6 
ss Lyman Whitney........ Nov.,’44-"46 1—6 
4, ALTON TO CARROLLTON. So Tah Lansing deeecncres Nove 7112) 6 
Alvin Bailey Midasirare telat a oa Aug.,’33-"34 2— Geo. D. Menger, Ger....Nov.27477 3— 
5. ASSUMPTION (See 179). Henry Wernicke “ ....Nov.,’78-’81 3— 
6. AURORA. H. Fellman Mee INO Vie Olson bao 
W.S. Goodno....... '....May, 51-52 1— 
inane: Newollc,...:,-.May, 02'54 1-10/7 PRPRORD. se ee aS 
7, AUSTIN. Shs 23. BRIMFIELD. ‘ 
Alex. Blackburn ........ Noy.,’72°°73  1— HA EISEN enckee TJuly,’54-55 —9 
8. BaBcocKs GROVE. 24, BRISTOL AND YORKVILLE. 
NSCOPCIG .ai ves cee ccs <i Aug.,’52-53 1— John Young ..........+- May, ’5455 1— 
9. BARRINGTON (See 71). 25 BROOKLYN (See 29). 
10. Barry. . 
Joel Sweet........-.+..+Mar.,’46/47 1 oe ele, coe 
N an Parks, .....--.. Mar.,’48-49 1— ‘ a 
ae : Th Io Ail IEG), 500 008a0n Nov.,’69-"71 2— 
11, Batavia (See 239). Geo. P. Guild........... Nov.,’722°73  —T 
Isaac D. Newell.........Nov.,’51-°52 —6 ROGn Letne yan < 1874 —9 
Doel eCOCGWTAMIN s qeis alesa:-.</« Rope s0 4-70 0l Geile «phe atnacl gaan one nen 1g es 
John Cauch).n saci ssse-! Oct., 63-65 1—6 | 28. Byron. _ 
J), LG MNIME ECD ((s010.5) crete aiele May, ’50-"53 3— 
12. BraveR CREEK (See 254). 
29. BYRON AND BROOKLYN. 
13, BELLE Prairie (See 114). J. Edminster ........... May, ’53-54 1— 
14. BELLEVILLE. : 30. CATRO. 
John M. Peck.......-.-- Dec., 47-748 1— HHO Richardson. ... 2 Oct., °53-54 —9 
Jason Corwin......-...- Apr., 749-50 1— : e 
Wm. F. Boyakin........ Apr.,’60-61 1—3 | 31. Cato Forps (See 261 & 262). 
H. E. Hempstead........ Feb., 1852 —6]| 32. CamEron. 
15. Brruany (See 126). John C. Bolton.......... Noy.,’69-"71  1—3 
ree 33, CANTON. 
pea alae a80)s Isaac D. Newell......... Novy,,’41-’44 2— 
17. Bia SPRING (See 280). Alba Gross..... sapoasane Oct., 44-746 1—9 
18. BLANDINSVILLE (See 245). 34, CARBONDALE. 
19. BLOOMFIELD (See 204). David Matlock.......... Jan 1872 —6 
20. BLOOMFIELD Asso. 35, CARBONDALE & MURPHYSBORO. 
David 'S. French ........ July,’50-’52 1—9 JACOD COlLCT salvicimicatsceeiare Jan., 1874 1— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
36. CARLINSVILLE. : 
Moses Lemen..........3 Apr., ’45-"46 1— 
37. CARLINSVILLE & GREENVILLE. 
Moses Lemen.........-- Sep.,’47-"48 1— 
38. CaRMI. 
Thos. Stokes............Oct., ’53-"55 2— 
39. CARROLLTON (See 4). 
40. CARTHAGE. 
Rudolphus Weston..... Nov.,’ 40-42 2— 
41. CARTHAGE & WARSAW. 
Norman Parks ......... Jan., 737-39 2— 
42. CENTRALIA (See 202). 
TES. Mahan as. aces 5 0100 Nov.,’63-"65 2— 
JGhn Wi. Terry scsi = s Dec., ’65-°66 1— 
@; Ar Quirrelle joc. <2. Apr., 1874 —3 
43. CENTRAL R. R. 
Fred. Melchert, Ger..... Jan., 68-70 3— 
44, CHAMPAIGN. 
Wm. Remington........ Oct., ’65-"67 1—6 
Wm. Washington....... Dec.,’70--71  1— 
a as seseseeApr., 1872 —9 
45. CHATHAM. 
M. V. Kitzmiller......... Oct., ’70.’71  1— 
= us SdsivacessADry carted), b= 
46 CHEBANSE. 
IAW UEA BIS Uy yevcial ciate stator aiersrele Apr., 71-72 1— 
47. CHESTER. 
Dye ABDUL pS em aercersets Apr., 52-53 —9 
Me Bidieiy, cites oe cee Feb.,’53-54 1—9 
O. L. Barler .......--.- Noy.,’54-"56 2— 
48, CHICAGO. 
A BoPreeMan ee vices Aug.,’33-34 1—4 
Isaac T. Hinton......... July, 385-38 3— 
Lewis Yorgenson,Danes. May, 64-67 3— 
N. Nelson, Danes....... July,’67-"69 1—9 
Ed. Austermuhl, Ger....Jan., 1866 1— 
J. F. Hoettlin, Ger..... Feb .’70-71 1—3 
Henry Nagel. Ger....... June, 1875 —5 
Jd. J. Valkenaar, Hol ....Mar., 69-70 1— 
J. A. Edgren, Swedes....Sep., ’70-"72 1—5 
E. Wingren, Swedes..... Oct., °80-82 —9 
Wm. Schunke, Ger ..... Sep., ’#0-’81 1— 
J. B. Sunth, Norw...... Nov..’80-’81 1— 
49. CHILLICOTHE 
Os MEST Gita arorernsiten ss July,’51-"52 1— 
INelsor ALVOrd fyscectavierss Dec., ’52-’53- 1— 
50. CrystaL LAKE. 
DOMMMOUME) Gaiecies) cicero May, ’63-"64  -11 
51. CLark & CRAWFORD Cos. 
HAO ENS Os wleletetarce clase Ss Oct., 51-52 1— 
52. Cuark & CUMBERLAND Cos. 
Wied Gb emtcresis sss Oct., ’70-"72  2— 
53. CLAYTON. 
| Bel rus laykd Che enc oomManece Oct., ’73-"74  1— 
54. CLEAR CREEK Asso. 
Keuben B. Gentry .. ..Mar.,’40-41 1— 
oS ey WenbOnoe Jan., 42-43 2— 
55. CLINTON. 
ISG RRAMoheCh wg yeeaonec Nov.,’72°'73 1— 
56. CuiInton & Fayrrre Cos. 
Wm.d. Cooley. oc ccesns Mar.,’86-40 4— 
57. CoLEHOUR. 
G. Mengel, Ger ......... July,’81-’82 —9 
58. Como (See 149). 
59, Concord & WETHERSFIELD. 
bo SPT oh aa... scree ges sre Jan., 1854 1— 
60. Coox Co. 
Je By, WOMAN. |. cece oe... May, 34-’35 1— 
Joshua E. Ambrose ..... Aug.,’34-"85 1— 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M 
61. CORDOVER (See 150). 
Chas. E. Brown (% time, 
OW a erre crate setae ieteterare June,’45-"46 1— 
62. CRAWFORD Co. (See 51). 
63. CUMBERLAND Co. (See 52). 
64. DANVILLE. 
EH. 8) Graham... .......- Apr., °73-’74 1—6 
65. DECATUR. 
Burton Carpenter.......Jan., “47-48 1—3 
Chas. H. Gates.......... Apr., 1850 —9 
Nelson Alvord .......... Oct., 51-52 1— 
John M. Tolman........ Jan., 5458 4— 
66. DELAVAN. 
J. M. Scroggin.......... Aug., 1852 —5 
S. S. Martin ............May, °53-’55 - 2— 
67. Dixon. 
Re Ss MEARE a screia cisions: Sep., 49-50 1— 
68. DovER (See 225). 
Salmon Morton......... Apr., 49-50 1— 
@. W.Benton........ ---Oct., 751-52 —6 
69. DOWNER’sS GROVE. 
Spencer F. Holt......... Apr.,’52-"53  1— 
70. DUNDEE. 
ROE Wisner. cae. acs winia'e Noy., 44-45 1— 
Ohas. Button ....-....- July, 50-53 3— 
71. Dunprr & BaRRINGTON. 
MT, 2 WISMOD nn cuiccelces Jan., 1846 1— 
72. DUNDEE AND ELGIN. 
Joshua E. Ambrose..... Apr., 41-42 1— 
73. Du Pace. 
/ A. B. Hubbard... .. <2... Oct., ’35-"37 1—6 
74. Du QUOIN. 
RR. Si dOnMSON:. cc. ee « seus Jan., 64-65 1—6 
75. EARLVILLE (See 224). 
76. EARLVILLE AND MENDOTA. 
Nathan Denison........ Oct., 1854 —2 
77. Easr Sr. Louis. 
Cyrus Thomas........ .-Noy ,’72-74 1—6 
78. EpGINGTon (See 170). 
79. EDWARDSVILLE (See 285). 
W.C. F. Hempstead....May, 70-73 2—9 
80. EFFINGHAM. 
Prentice H. Evans....... May, *66-’°68 2— 
PX OO Cher om Gos0ecos Aug.,’70-73  2—8 
Hi: B; Bensley. cost ao ss Noy.,’73-'74. 1— 
WH Wilsons cc corres June, 1878 —3 
81. Exein (See 72). 
82. FAHRENHEIT AND FRANKLIN. 
Jas. M. Stickney.......% May, ’*47-’48 1— 
83. FARMINGTON. 
Jo Nop ONY wc rcteisusnietere May, ’72-"75 3— 
84. FARMINGTON AND YATES CITY. 
Th. Oasletocnnccesssce es Jan., 1871 1— 
85. FayErreE Co. (See 56). 
86. FosTERBURG. 
C. Schoomaker, Ger....Apr., 1875 1— 
87, FRANKLIN (See 82). 
88. FRANKLIN ASSO. 
Thos Ms Vancescc. vc cun Sep., 46-47 —4 
Ke te et mttttnescie Apr.,’60-'51 1— 
89, FRANKLIN AND SALINE Cos. 
Thos. M. Vance........ -Apr.,’51-52. 1— 
90. FREEPORT. 
John P. Parsons.........Nov..’48-"45 2— 
Jas. Schofield...........Oct., 45-51 5—7 
T. L. Breckenridge...... Oct., 51-752 1— 
Thos. Reeseins. eseisnes Mar., 1853 —9 
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John H. Reints, Ger..... Jan., 1863 1— | 118. Jackson anpD RANDOLPH Cos. 
91. FRIENDSHIP (see 261). Menry'S. Gordons. 245... Jan., 1847 1— 
92. FuLTON. 119. Jackson, RANDOLPH, UNION. 
IWitit EVONG Vz sercleisce wrasse oo Jan., ’66-"67 1—9 AND ALEXANDER Cos. 
93. FULTON Co. (See 213). \ Reuben B. Gentry....... Jan., 1844 1— 
Nathaniel West......... May, 34-37 3— | 120. JACKSON AND ALEXANDER Cos. 
94. GALENA. ; H. H. Rivhardson......Oct., 52253 1— 
Warren B. Morey.......Oct., ’40-41 —9 | 121. JacKsonvILLE. 
Joel Wheeler............ Nov.,’43-’44  1—6 Alvin Bailey............Oct., "43-45 2— 
Otis Hackett............Sep. His, Ths as ie ON SocisGo aon Jan., 46-47 1—7 
Lyman Palmer’......... Dec.,’51-'52 -10 A. W.Jackson.......... Nov.,’69-°72 2—3 
Asahel Chapin......... June. 52-56 4— 1 
Fred Ketcham.......... June,'56-58 2— Ee EO Aee ee): 
05 GiLeenGRGt 123. JERSEYVILLE. 
. ae Wm. F. Boyakin........ Nov.,’47-48 1— 
J. C. Graves, Col. Ch..... Jan., 1869 1— Justus Bulkley.......... ree 49. sys PG 
96. GARDNER. 124. Jourer 
Wis Cat dioras eas ar ens = June,’67-"68 1— Fred. W. Ingmire...... Noy., 50-51 —9 
John Higby ...... sale sieeie Noy.,’72- 73 1— 
97\ GENESEE 125. JoLieT aND LocKPoRT. 
W. G. Johnson... +. Oct., "62°63 1— rae eee ee rir 
98. GRANVILLE. Wie Di, Clarins ve sies ss Nov.,’54~56 2— 
Otis Fisher..............Jan., 1851 —6 | 196, Jonnspono & BETHANY. 
99. aes A < oan H. EK. Hempstead....... Apr., ’49-"51 2— 
ija OGSOM i ricietstess lapis Ov., 32-’ — = 
JACOD BOWCT es oe siceeins May, 1840 —6 ae pecce seein gill Aue. 263264 1 
Joel Sweet........0.20.. Feb..’41-’42 1— John M. i aateheaciaee “Nov.,’6466 jue 
100. GREEN AND JERSEY Cos. < Ernest Tschirch, Ger....Oct., 64-65 —9 
Elijah Dodson......... .Oct., 46-47 1— C. ‘Secklenburg, Ger.. .July.’65-67 2— 
101. GREEN GARDEN (See 128). A. Transchel, Ger, anes Sep., *67-'69 2— 
Edward C. Janzen, Ger..Mar., ’65-'66 1— N. Brink, Danes........ Jan., 81-82) 
Carl Ranz Ger... cases July, 766-"67 1— | 128. KanKAKEE & GREEN GARDEN. 
Chas. Ohlgart, Ger...... Sep., “74°75 —9 Ernest Tschirch, Ger...Oct., 62-64 2— 
102. GREENVILLE (See 37). 199. K 
W. D. H. Johnson....... Oct., "61-54 3— | 550 pe ve Peres tse), 
103. GREENWooD. . Garden Bartlett......... Nov.,’33-35  2— 
SS MASHAL ES. ccrsiesislelsis eles Jan., 1872 —s: 
181. KNOXVILLE. 
104. GricesvILLE. ne GSU Martin secon Oct., 743-45 | 2— 
Calvin Greenleaf........ June,’35-38 3— FC MVCLC ALE aN Oecd oe pear ee 
105. Hatr Moon (See 165). TOO STON ROR TNT 
106. HAMILTON Co. (See 279). Wallis: Adder eases sersistatsre May, 1871 —3 
107, Hancock Co. 133. LANARK. 
Norman Parks.......... Jan., 1836 1— ND Be Ohapinyacnesccsr Woe, Oe: Ba 
108. Hancock AND ADAMS Cos. 134, La SALLE. 
JOR Clark oe. ec evcaesa Apr., 34-’37 3— W. Levisee. irc “icoen sk Sep., 49-50 —9 
109. Harpine (See 207). T. L. Breckenridge...... Noy.,’52’54 2— 
110. Harrison Co. (See 282). 135, La SALLE Co, eer 
AS EUG a Thos: Powell odaises 02-00 Apr., 41-43 1—6 
Bete LC OOM etcisiateieieleis s/arvte Jan., 1872 1— | 136. La Satie & KENDALL Cos. 
119. Henry Co. Hans Valder, Norw..... Apr., 48-749 1—3 
Chas. H. Tinker ........6:: June,’46- 4— | 187. La Saute & LEE Cos. 
113. Hickory GROVE (See 248). Norman Warriner....... Dec., °46.°47 1— 
114. HopEwELL & BELLE PRraIRiz. 138. La Satte & Wooprorp Co. 
KE. M. Overstreet........ SalgeetO ee — Fred. Melchers, Ger......Jan., 1867 1— 
115. HypE Parx. 139. LEBANON. 
P.H. Dam, Danes and Niles Kinne............ Apr., 66’-’67 1— 
Norwegians ......... Nov. 780-82 1—3 |. J. Morris Lappin....... Apr., 67-68 1— 
116. Inur1Nots (State). 140. LEE Co. (See 137). 
John M. Peck, Agent.. ..dan., 1833 —1] 141, Leann. 
UG “Dec., Bi1S0- 1-6 J. O, Metcalf,......0052% Feb., 71-72 1— 
SSO me Ste ste, ‘Mo)June, 1841 —6 OMA 
Alvin Bailey, Agent..... Apr,,’35-°36 1— ag tt hae 
Moses Lemen, rr Tae Apr., 3637 1— I MoKS ES INES G8 8%6 jocdoadacdd May, 1866 —6 
Roswell Kimball, Agent. May, ’40-’41 1—2 | 143. Lirrir Fonr. ; 
Dan. Dye (3g time Iowa) Aug., "4445 J[— Peter Freeman... Apr., 45-749 2—9 
Thos. Powell,Expl. Agt, Aug.’ 45’-56 10—3 | 444. Locxporr (See 125). 
LN. Hobart, Gen. Miss., Oct., ’68’69_1— Joseph T. Robert, Ir....Cep., 163/64 —9 
Oot, 1012-4 W. W. Ames...c--:..-..Aug., 64°66 25- 
117. INDIAN CREEK (See 206). Cc. a Switzer... Fataeces dan, coade | ——=6 
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Fields and Missionaries, Date. Trs.M. 
145. Lopr. 
Depth Wao OD sieteis,6 sole lete ,Mar., 64-65 1— 
146. LoUDENVILLE (See 216). 
147. LOUISVILLE. 
Ue ssl dans Nogdconscaoe Apr., ’70°71  1— 
148, Lynpon. 
Henry Cosmer .....:s0 June,’46-"49 3— 
149. Lynpon & Como, 
Hentyi Ces mien sancre yess Sept.,’49-"51  2— 
150. Lynpon & CorDOVER. 
Tubal Waketield......... May, 4445 1— 
151. McDonovueGH Co. 
JOhD LOG. ....5,n0'e.0 000 es Feb., 39-40 1— 
152. McHEnry Co. 
Joel Wheeler ....ccccse -Apr., 738-41 3— 
153. McLean. 
Jas. F’.. Merriam ......5.. Noy.,’70-’"71 -10 
154. McLEan Co. 
BV IVCAGCDES scseiecrcie s/s clei Mar.,’38-’39 1—3 
Isaac D. Newell....:.... Oct., 39-40 1— 
155. McLEANSBOROUGH. 
Calvin Allen..... osoeees May, 72-73 —9 
156. Macoms. 
John Logan.............Oct., ’37-38 1— 
157. Macon (See 201). 
158. Mavpison. 
Alvin Bailey ............Nov.,'32-’33  -10 
159. Mara. 
J28T CAMO \c3 ciclelsa ax ee Nov., 1870 -11 
160. MANCHESTER (See 280). 
161. Marroon. 
J. W. Riley.............dan., 1866 1— 
162. Mrenpora (See 76). 
163. METAMORA. 
A. B. Cramb............July, 61-53 2— 
164. Mersamora & VERSAILLES. 
AG Ss CLAM D ceisieve esneis.esors July, 50-51 1— 
165. Metamora & Hair Moon. 
COED aNleritaacknmst css. July,’5455 1— 
166. Mrinitary Tract. 
DOD LOA. eee esc ie < Oct., 32-37 4— 
J. M. Chapman......... Jan., 735-36 2— 
167. MILLERSBURG. 
DOM ULOV iss reesles aime July, 38-40 1—8 | 
168. Mr_MInz (See 259). 
169. MINonk. 
Fred. Melchert, Ger..... Jan., 71-75 4— 
Henry Fellman, Ger..... June,’80-’81 1—3 
170. Moutnse & Epeincton. 
Ax Gr Ee berbant iviccctctes June,’52-’53 1— 
171. MomMENcE (See 237). 
Wena OURS wetla ce iotasee rs Sep., ’53-’54 —6 
TONDVHIGDY Mir esicseecs ce Apr., 63-64 1— 
172. Monmouru. 
Wie Tpviseeiaicsiis e:siseem: ac Nov.,’47-48 —9 
173. MOnvICELLO (See 262), 
174. Morean Co. 
WYneF a ECIOMON se ieicreinsinierere Aug. ,’32-36 4— 
With SPN Get arin ieumeee Noy.,’32-"38 5—6 
Jacob Bow Dis. als(a er ayers Nov.,’32-’36 4— 
Bede oS Seoa MSC reciateian en Nov.,’38-’40 1—6 
Joel aeack i rasahe wrote eeu Jan., 18387 —6| 
a Sead Lalasisigaistemaiekgals Feb.,’39-40 1— 
175. Morats. 
Gilbert 8. Bailey........ Max, 1868 —9 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. ¥rs.M. 
176. Mr. CARROLL. 

Oe N -W AUS Olas ae salnisine ess May, ’53-55 2— 
177. Mr. Puuasxi & SALT CREEK. 

Lewis Morgan .......... Jan., 4647 2— 
178. Mr. VERNON. 

Daniel W. Morgan ...... July, 71-72 1— 
179. MowrEaqua & AssUMPTION. 

Heyes OR Coxe. SSI A Bi rie Nov.,’69"71 2— 

| 180. MurpHyYsBoRO (See 35). 

i mETs WENO varie ia aie/ainlers Sates Oct.,’70"71 —6 
181. NAPERVILLE. 

Alba GTrOSSs ose <<ecies sis Aug.,’46-48 2— 

Silas Tucker ............Apr., 49-52 3— 
182. NASHVILLE. 

Dii@,- AGamigs scant ae Apr., 1870  —6 

W. H. Carner Nov., 773-74 1— 
183. NEWARK. 

Morgan Edwards........ Jan., 1845 1— 

JOBT: OSD yo sere eicieas Apr., 752-53 1— 
184. NEw BEDFORD. 

N. F. Pierson, Swedes..Dec., ’81-’82 —3 
185. Niztwoop, 

Justus Bulkley......... Jan.,’70"71 2— 

W.C. Roach............Feb., 772-73  1— 
186. NINE MILE Asso, 

Dek Oa WHLIROMI siete efetatalstetniers Oct.,’71-°"74. 3— 
187. NOBLE AND OLNEY. 

Jos MeCusiek. ccics seen Jan., 7072 2—6 
188. NoKomIs. 

Dep AN LISS UL ILOT wl cre tataraselo¥evelete May, ’70-71 1—6 

kt LEAP Inn's ovaeiuaretaiels Apr.,’73-’"74 1—6 
189. NorMAL. 

CEB PAY LOR 131s j<isoyrie sete Jan.,’73-’74 1—3 
190. NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

Thomas Powell.......... Oct., ’43-’44  1— 

I. N. Hobart, Gen. Mis., Oct.,’69-°70 1— 

Olof. Bergstrom, Swedes. Dec.,’70--71 1— 
191. OAKLEY (See 262). 
192. OLNEY (See 187). 
193. OLNEY Asso. 

David C. Walker........ Jan., 1874 —9 
194, ONARGA. 

Abr SOTdaRs cckisesimene Oct., °71-°72 —9 
195, OPLAIN. 

dicjy ken EP ORUOIS Mateperisieleriere Nov., 35-386 1— 
196. OQUAWAKA. 

Wino B.aBhy iccwceccan ns July.) 18o8 es 

BANG OL GOM ereicrelermneiniels Jan., 70-72 2—5 
197. ORLAND (See 132). 
198. OSwreo. 

EB. Hy Sawyer. Jcnesa sins cn Jan., 1873 —9 
199. OTTAWA. 

Samuel Ladd............ Aug., 44-45 1— 

Norman Warriner....... June *4445  1— 

John Higby.............Nov.; 46-50 3-11 

Chas. Thompson........ Apr., 1851 —8 

Wie DiC resc care cites Sep,, 7538-54 1— 
200. PALESTINE Asso. 

Stephen Kennedy....... May, ’41-438 2— 

oe MBOH. when cuteness July, 50-61 1— 

L. W. PB. Gilbert << 0. at Nov..’73-"74 —6 
201. PANA AND Macon 

RRs OOon ss: ceegmcne Nov., 63-64 1— 

Henry H. Northrup..... Mar.,’67-’69 2— 

| 202. PANA TO CENTRALIA. 

J. M. Cochran Gwenn Oct., ’66-°67 1— 
203. Panis. 

Gin GRILOY ake wyccureeeiees Noy.,’45-47 2— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
204. Paris AND BLOOMFIELD, 
Wise MLL O Yr acs) seis icyeisyava.are Nov.,’47-49 2— 
205. Paw Paw Grove & SomonauK. 
Norman Warriner....... June’45-"46 1— 
206. Paw Paw Grove & InpIAN CREEK. 
Norman Warriner....... Dec., 47-48 1— 
207. Paw Paw Grove & HarpIna. 
Norman Warriner,...... Dec., 48-49 1— 
208. Payson. 
Thomas H., Ford 2.5.5... May, ’38~40 1-10 
Norman Parks..... --...dan.,. 39-740 2— 
209. PEKIN. 
Gilbert S. Bailey........Nov.,’51-’55 4— 
ASAT SCUB SON So arcinanictere Jan., 1867 —3 
J. J. Valkenaar, Hollan- 
WLOUS cai aie oie waster nick's fot May, ’70-71 1— 
Chas. Ohlgart, Ger...... Aug.,’81-’82 —6 
210. Proria. 
AS Riddler :so<ccn0ea Dec.,’37 ’38 —11 
H..G; Weston. ...<....'.. Noy., 4647 1— 
J. Edminster...... May, 54-57 2—3 
I. S. Mahan, ‘Adams St. 
ObuncWo sec. sales coe Sep.,’57-58  —6 
Geo. D. Menger, Ger....Oct., ’63-66 2—9 
John: Merz, Ger. oss. s..> June, 1866 —3 
John Hi. Kruger. oie se Oct., 5157 &—9 
£¢ Sa eretosic sieisis Feb., 1860 —6 
211, PEORIA AND TREMONT. 
Isaac D. Newell......... Nov.,’43-"46 2—7 
212. Prorta Co. 
H. G. Weston ...... .....duly, 1852 —3 
213. Prorta & FULTON Cos. 
AG IME, Gar@Ner j.cciccs<sje0 Oct., 37-38 —6 
214. PETERSBURG. 
Be COE EY asic cre as victorian Mar.,’72-"74  2— 
215. PIGEON GROVE AND POINT 
PLEASANT. 
GC. B, Seals... ccs ceca Jan., 1873 1— 
216. PIGEON GROVE & LOUDENVILLE. 
CUBM Seals cc ckcesreccssApr.; STs. —6 
217. PINCKNEYVILLE. 
DAE PMZOr ee jer eisicisiove sic Apr., 68-70 2— 
218. PLAINFIELD. 
Joshua E. Ambrose ..... Aug.,’35-37 3— 
Bre ee wis ect ae wi ales Apr., 50-52 2— 
219. PLEASANT GROVE. 
Isaac Marvin.........00+ Oct., 40-42 2— 
John Bolton ........000. June,’63-"65 2— 
220. Pornt PLEASANT (See 215). 
221. PoLo. 
John Young ...........- Noy.,’69--71 1—5 
222. PoNTIAC. 
Fred. Ketcham.......... June,’63-64 1— 
223. PRINCETON. 
EMS aliy.OSyasieyeie es) arcisleie-e Dec.,’71-"73 2— 
A. B. Orgren, Swedes ... Nov.,’80-'82 1— 
J. M. Florin, Swedes....Jan., 1882 —3 
224, Princeton & EARLVILLE. 
Peps eRVOS ureter cyaitarnrefauNe Dec.,’70"71 1I— 
225. PRINCETON & DOVER. 
DW et nO VAR CO tetalale:cierclevotere-eie Apr., 46-47 1— 
226. QUINCY. 
ize PUSH Mr asiciateleleie =) «16 May, ’36-"40 3—6 
Edwin C-Brown....0.... July, 40-44 2-10 
Charles Ross, Ger ...... Nov.,°74°75 1— 
F. H. Petereit, Ger...... Apr., ’79-’81  3— 
227. RanpoutpH Co. (See 118 & 119). 
H.S..Deppe, Ger. . oi... May, ’54-55 1— 


Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. 
228. RANDOLPH & ST. CLAIR Cos, 
H.S. Deppe, Ger........ Mar,,’52-"54 1—8 
229. RANTOUL. 
H. H. Ballard June,’7172 —8 
H. B. Johnson Nov.,’72-"73 —6 
230. RocKFoRD. 
Warren F. Parish........ Noy.,’44-45 —9 
L. J. Ahlstrom, Swedes. Noy. °80- 782-11 
231. Rock IsLanp. 
C. E. biown, (% time in 
TOWali picts ’sieistateiesieeiones 4244 J— 
Ezra FisheP . ec. oe coatee May, 44°45 -11 
Daniel Dye ....-..-.-00. Aug.,’46-47 —9 
J. W. Dennison Dec."4T-49 1—1 
Fred. Ketcham...... .June,’50-53  3— 
Pia MOVI SKS) 5c eters circle eel Dec., 62-65 3— 
F. O. Neilson, Swedes....Nov.,’59-°60 —6 
G. Palmquist, «e502 Heb., 53-54, “1—9 
232. Rock IsLanD Asso. 
A. G. Eberhart.......... June,’50-"52 Q—- 
ee COMMA eielchricehicics June,’53-"54 —9 
Fred. Ketcham:......... June,’54 755 1— 
233. Rock SPRING. 
A. Bi Harris...........+. Jan., 1843 1— 
234. ROUND PRAIRIE. 
JAS: VENESS «he .ascceccceies July, 44-45 1— 
235. RUSHVILLE. 
Isaac D. Newell......... Oct., °36-"37 1— 
236. St. ANNE. 
Louis Auger, French....Oct., 62-64 2— 
ss --Sep., 69-74 4— 
237. Sv. ANNE, KANKAKEER & Nomen: 
P. C. Pourmier, French.Oct., 1860 —3 
238. Sr. CHARLES. 
INES RINMNO) 25 as srsisielesetars July,’50-"56 5—6 
239. St. CHARLES & BaTAvis. 
MEA WAR DOr a5, weciils Oct., °43-44 1— 
Era Duadleypy ts arctica ecela= Apr , "45-47 2—8 
240. Sr Crate Co. (See 228). 
Nathaniel Arnett........ May, 36-39 3— 
241.Sr Criarr & WASHINGTON Cos. 
David L. Phillips ....... Jan., 47-49 2—5 
242. Soporus (See 259). 
243. SALINE Co. (See 89). 
244, SALT CREEK (See 177). 
245. Scrora & BLANDINSVILLE. 
Tee I OlANO. caatceetes Dec.,’70"71 1— 
246. SHIPMAN. 
John E, Ingham........ Nov.,’69"70 —3 
247. SIDNEY. 
CER de AWN AAapomoane Oct., *70--71 1-— 
248. Sripngy & Hickory GROVE. 
Gy Wallis ese creteleotel ate Oct., 71-72 —6 
249. SOMONAUK (See 205). 
SOND VOUNE: 2c sisies:< scien Aug.,’53-"54 —9 
Fred. Melchert, Ger..... July, 63-64 -10 
Fred. Thoms, Ger.......Jan., 66-67 1—6 
W. F. Stabl, Ger.........Oct., 72-73 1— 
ss Bh ac COHCOD Ot Oct., ’80-’82 1—6 
Henry Wernicke, Ger....June,’74-"78 3— 
250. SoutH Disrricr Asso. 
; Moses Lemen........... Jan., 33-36 3— 
251. SoUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
Dayidsos epiullipss . es. Noy.,’49-"51 1—5 
Eee Latiatiar cis cistersisueisians Nov.,’65-’"71  5—6 
D. P. French, Gen. Mis..Jan.,’72"74 2—6 
Bs OLKGOLE. .)cciere <icrcista stole Oct., ’738"74 —6 
H. 8S. Deppe, Ger. ......Mar.,’51-’52 -10 
S; Kupfer, Gers ccs. os May, ’51-53 2— 
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252. SPRINGFIELD. 269. WARRENVILLE. 
De MOPria wan sire «iso sss scams Apr., 37-39 2— Joel Wheeler........ «...May, 41-42 1— 
Ambler Edson .......... June,’44-"45 1— Philander Taylor........ July, 4445 1— 
Gilbert S. Bailey.. --Oct., “46-49 2—6 | 970, Warsaw (See 41). 
Peter Klein, Ger ........ Jan., 1871 1— O71. WAS 
ane ae ee a Daniel T. Johns........ Aug.,’7172 —9 
, < ; 402 __ | 272. WasHINGTON. 
ae ae vii sens ae tees aes Wrr-D-Bly....csceceees June,’47-’50 3— 
. SUGAR CREEK AND BEAVER CR. : ee 
Irenius Foulone, French Nov., 59-63 5— 273. WASHINGTON Co. (See 241). 
274. WATERLOO. 
255. SYCAMORE. ote 
Aloieay SROUDN bran ocboosedc May, 6465 1—6 ee B. Olcott.........June,’38-'39 -10 
275. WAVERLY. 
256. TAMAROA. ; sans 
Arthur L. Wilkinson....Nov.,’6667 —8 M. C. Davenport........Nov.,’73-"74 1— 
276. WESTFIELD ASSO. 
257. TIVOLI. z heey 
i AUST RES  va eee Apr.,’50-’51 1—3 Thos. J. Thornton...... Nov., 772-73 1— 
- John C. Bolton......... Jan., 1873 1— | 277, WETHERSFIELD (See 59). 
258. Tremont (See 211). 278. WHITE Co. 
Samuel) Wada. nc cc toe. July, "46-48 2— Cade Kelliyar wevenscrtectusr Oct., 769-70 1— 
Gilbert S. Bailey........ Oct., 50-51 1—8 | 979, Warre aNnp HAMILTON Cos. 
359. TuscoLa, MILMINE, SODORUS AND ZION. BG GER RG ste viercteiea (6 Seas Noy.,’71-"°72 —3 
Creighton Hlliott........Apr., 64-65 1—6 280. WHITEHALL. MANCHESTER 
260. Unron Co. (See 119). AND BiG SPRINGS. 
261. Union Disr., Catro Forps, Joel Sweet........ceeees Feb., 1842 —9 
FRIENDSHIP AND BETHEL, 281. WINCHESTER. 
DVL Amt UD csicsse reels Noy.,’70-"71  1— Gardner Bartlett....... July, 32-33 -10 
262. Union Dist. Carro Forps 282. WINNEBAGO & HARRISON Cos 
MonTIcELLo & OAKLEY. ‘ F : ; 4e. 
DIVIAR TR GhO eee Nov.,71°72 —8 Chas. Button. j0<.0c0cs Mar., ’46-'47 1— 
283. WooDBURN. 
263. UPPER ALTON. dee Elijah Dodson ..........Jan., 1836 1— 
Jesse W. Dennison...... Dec., ’46-’47 1— “ it Re) ....Mar.,’39-40 1—2 
264. URBANA. 284, WoopBuRN & BUNKER Hitt. 
Wrer Elie REC ie exieie vee <i Oct., 753-54 —8 Silas CO, James o.ck.-.cne Sep., "46247 1— 
265. VANDALIA. 285. WoopBuRN & EDWARDSVILLE. 
Wm. H. Boyakin..... 2.3 Oct., °40-41 1—3 W.D) HoJohnson...25« Dec.,’48-"50 2— 
CCHS EKO RANG Oia, On gao u Aug., 46-48 1—6] 9 
TAR Boras. fye case Der see pe 
266. VERMILLIONVILLE ooh eet) 
. VE is ; x 5 Ke > 
Thos. Powell ....0.-cs++. Oct., °36-’41 4— gE eA eo seins NOVis Go Sooo 
288. YATES Cry (See 84). 
267. VERSAILLES (See 164). z : 
DOR WNNan 289. YORKVILLE (See 24). 
HU CeBirsteccae <ccne ces Sep., 71-72 —9 | 290. Zron (See 259), 
Peds DLOW Ms ckicle veecec i. eto: | ——6 
INDIANA, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date.. Yrs.M. 
1, ADAMs Co. Thomas N. Robertson...Nov.,’52-’53  1— 
Daniel Palmer .......... Dec.,’34-’36 2— Hardin Burton... 62.53, Nov.,’53-54 —10 
2, ALLEN & WELLS Cos. , 
Robert Tisdale.......... De0.,548 a) eee aes Tehcmiete 
James B. Allyn...... ... Apr.,’53-64 1— ‘“ i Hane pec ep Uy 
3. ALLEN, WELLS & HUNTING- 10. BETHEL Asso 
TON Cos. x SRONT AE KO RO 
James B. Allyaiy...cdascApe.2ha208 1— ALG. N6WONE We. se. cen Dec,,752-53 1 
; : 11. BLOOMINGTCN. 
4. ANGOLA (See 83), Reuben Coffey......... -Nov.,’36-’37  1— 
5. AntTiIocH (See 143). Thomas N. Robertson...July,’45-"46 1— 
Go ehonron es) < ...Nov.,’63-54 —11 
FonmiGn Kerr coueceene. Jane oO meee A. C. Davidson.......... Feb.,’76-79  3— 
Ee TpeVE OMTULIS'.. scrote sereis June,’54-56 2— |49 Br a 
Lewis McCreary ........ Oct., 67-68 1— ’: jou f DE ee 4624.7 11 
b salaries By —I 
7. BrDFORD, 
William McNutt...... Oot, "66768, 2-—- | 10 BESSON S Maree aig cee 
A BEDEOELONaS. Ol JOANBON. secs mene os an.,’52-54  3— 
Robert M. Parks Nov.,’52-"54 2— | 14, BoonviLie. 
ss oe +... Sep.,'63-65 2— William McConnell ..... Dec., 53-54 1— 
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15. 
16. 


17. 


18 


WW. 
20. 


21 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Fields and Missionaries Date. Yrs.M. 
BROOKVILLE, 

MOL BOe Le ole tcwctee ae May, ’52-’54 2—6 
BROWNSTOWN Asso. 

William Gillaspy........Mar.,’53-’54 1— 
CSaR’S CREEK. 

Fred. Melchert, Ger....Nov.,.’6466 2— 

C. A. F. 8. Bersch, Ger..Sep.,’80-’81 1— 
CAMBRIDGE. 

A.S. Ames....... Socrtyts May, ’66-"68 2— 
Cass & WaxpasH Cos, 

Samuel Deweesee ....... May,’47-’48 1— 
CHESTERFIELD (See 92). 

¥F. M. Buchanon........ Jan. 1868 —9 
CoLUMBIA Crry. 

Lyman Wilder........... Nov.,’56-"58 2— 

Fela WUCLCOG! |: aacricineiciee Dec., 58-60 2— 

PASSING ODT veciaieveiewietelelatsio Jan., 1871 1— 
CoLUMBUS. 

David J. Huston ........ Oct., °63-64  —6 
CONNERSVILLE & RUSHVILLE. 

William Leet...... OURO Nov.,’52-"53 —6 
COVINGTON. 

David S. French ........July,’45-"46° 1— 

James French.,......... Apr.,’47-"49 2— 
CRAWFORDSVILLE. i 

William M. Pratt........June,’39-’41 2-10 
CrowN Pornt, EAGLE CREEK 

& LowELu. 

Timothy H.\Ball........ Jan., 1864 —9 
DANVILLE. 

JODIUP ONES) «alec ode cals cies Dec.,’50-"51 1— 
DEARBORN Co. (See 40). 
DELPHI. 

William Rees ........... Sep., ’32-°39 6— 

DAE OSG ss eiel'e.> > sisieielsie’s Jan., 1864 -11 
EAGLE CREEK (See 26). 
EcoNoMY. 

Samuel Hervey .....«... May, 45-46 1— 
EDWARDSPORT. 

Henry Wernicke, Ger....June, 1874 —3 
ELKHART. 

L. A. Alford.............Apr., 63-64 1—6 

PPA VIASRELN rote staielsicnsis, = July,’67-68 1—1 

Wea Ae Clarke... ore weccedane,  1d%50 1— 
ELKHART RIVER Asso. 

Blijah Barnes s ssinees a Sep., 47-48 1— 

ri pet tC OOKM akverterersateecis June,’57-59 2— 

J. L. McLeod............Apr., 61-65 3— 

Lyman Wilder.......... Jan., 1865 1— 
EVANSVILLE. 

Nicholas V. Steadman...June,’47-"50 2—9 

Joseph A. Dixon ....... Sep., 50-54 38—8 

I. G. Werthner, Ger...... May, ’56-’57 1— 

Geo. F. Mayer, Ger..... Jam, 1864 —3 

C. Tecklenburg, Ger..... Oct.,’67-"78 11- 
EVANSVILLE Asso. 

Aga Marah. s..c0%0 05 nisi Dec ,’52-’54  1—9 

William McConnell..... Dec., 52-753 -10 
FAYETTE Co. \ 

William Miller..........Apr.,’38-’41 2-11 
Fr. WAYNE. 

William: Cox ..s.5cc6s00s. Oct., ’40-"41 1— 

William Guildersleeve...Nov.,’41-'43 1—3 

James H. Dunlap....... May, 44-45 1—2 

ie DVLA SOM sce cree repetsyere Mar.,’47-48 1— 

Stedman B. Searle ...... Apr., 1848 —5 

Dea LESS OMG: rot. lore - sicrels May.’50-52 2— 

Pas PN MULLe Ria atelalorsteleieloieles June,’53-"54  1— 


Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
39, FRANKLIN. 
AOR. Hime yi... oes2 ce Apr., 1841 —6& 
40. FRANKLIN, DEARBORN AND 
XIPLEY Cos. 
Daniel Palmer .... .....Nov °33-’34 1— 
41, Franxrin & JoHnson Cos. 
Samuel Harding ........ May, 1835 —6é 
42. I'ReEDOM Asso. 
Prentice f Palmer......Nov.,’51-53 2— 
43. FULTON Co. 
James Babcock ......... Oct., 52-53 1— 
44. GOSHEN. 
Ree COOK i Scenaenere Apr:,’62-"63 -1— 
Charles Ager . - ....... Mar.,’60-’63 3— 
Addison M. Buck ...... May, 65-67 2— 
45. GOSPORT. 
Benj. B. Arnold .........Nov.,’44-"45 1— 
Ji) DD, Crabs eatcierers Saaceoos Apr., 57-08 1— 
46. GREENCASTLE. 
DONT Geers ciatsrere|<istetare Feb., ’47-"49 1—9 
Wma, Mo Davisin. sje «10 Sep., 52-53 —6. 
Geo. F. Pentecost ....... May, ’64-"66 2— 
Robt. M. Parks. ........ Jan., 67-68 1—9 
47, GREENSBURG. 
Joshua Currier June,’38-"39 1— 
D. J. Haston Apr ,’53-’54 1— 
48. Harrison Co. (See 106), 
49, HARTFORD. 
William Chaffee ..0-+-Dec.,’50-52 1—5 
50. Hartrorp & New Corypon. 
William Chaffee......... Dec.,’52-53 1— 
51. HENDRICKS Co. 
SOW SOMECB) oisiscceie «sise0.0% Dec., ’48-"49 1— 
52. Henpricks & Putnam Cos. 
DOM SOMES. cierrrsisieiesieis oe June,’41-"44  3— 
53. HUNTINGTON. 
BC. SRINMON se \sisia0 «i cist Feb.,’51-"52 1—8. 
JAS. Ely DUNLap ia aeistei cals Feb., 1857 —9 
L. B Chamberlin........ Nov.,’57-59 1—3 
sas. GOOariCh 5c. ince Nov.,’59-’61 2— 
Chas. Morton) <i bectaccienes July,’66-67 1— 
S. A. Kingsbury......s«. Oct., ’67-"68 1— 
54. HuntTIneton Co. (See 3). 
55. Huntrneron, Miamzr AND 
WABASH Cos. 
Geo. Sleeper..... 2.2.56. Feb., ’44’47 3— 
56. HuNTINGTON Asso. 
JHB. Bee UMA! waciacic sets Jan., 60-61 2— 
57. InprAna (State). 
M. Fairfield, Agent....Jan., 1833 1— 
Samuel Harding, ‘ seb es) Lsaty) —9 
Samuel Hervey, ‘‘ ....May, 44-45 1— 
Wm. M. Pratt, Itin.....-. Noy ,’48-’44 -10 
E. D. Owen, Expl. Agt...June, 1847 —1 
Samuel Deweesee....... May, 49-20 1— 
Nicholas V. Stedman, Expl. 
IND CDI cipietesiisleisiar scien Apr., 50-56 5—3 
U. B. Miller, Expl. Agt...June,’56-57 1—4 
Lyman Wilder, Gen. Miss. Nov.,’59-"62 2—2 
A. S. Ames, Gen. Miss’y..Nov.,’65-66 —5 
I. D. Bland, Gen. Miss’y.Mar.,’66 69 2—9 
A. Henrich, Ger. ..5. <4. June, 1875 —1 
58. INDIANAPOLIS. 
Ezra Fisher .......... eee NOV., 82-35 2— 
Timothy R. Cressy..... June,’46-52 6— 
Sidney Dyer. ........06-: Nov.,’62-53 1— 
G. Koopman, Ger Nov.,’70-"76 6— 
Ernest Tschirch, Ger....June,’77-"79 =~ 2— 
59. INDIANAPOLIS ASSO. 
JOHN JONES ......08e0ss. Dec., 51-52 —9% 
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. JOHNSON Co. (See 41). 
. La GRANGE Co. 


Henry J. Hall...........May, 33-37 


. LA PoRTE. 


Timothy Spaulding..... Mar.,’35-’36 


. La Porte & St. JosEPH Cos. 


Alexander Hastings.....Feb., 45-’46 


. Laks Co. (See 111). 
. LAWRENCEBURG. 


George Matthews........ Oct., ’34-’38 


. LEBANON. 


AT aed wl VOCS estayeyevejale eysveterers May, 1850 


. Lima, 


R. H. Cook (3 time in 
Sherman, Mich.)......July, 48-49 


. LIMA AND ONTARIO. 


PY FA OOORE eicisvsia reste svernvis Apr.,’49-’50 


72. LirtLte Yor«K. 

William McCoy .........Nov.,’52-’53 
73. Livonta. 

William McCoy ......... Nov.,’5457 
74. LoGANsporr. 

C. M. Richmond .,...... Sep , °47-’48 
‘75, LOwEut (See 26). 
76, Mapison. 

Reuben Mowry ......... Dec. ,’36-’37 
77. Mapison Co. 

Nathaniel Richmond....Dec., 1833 


J. L. Richmond.. .-Mayr. ,’33-’34 


78. MANcHESTER (See 106). 
79. Marion Co. 

Thos. C. Townsend ..... Aug.,’35-’36 

Madison Hume......... Aug.,’41-742 
80. MARSHALL (See 108). 
81. Miami Co. (See 55). 
82. MIcHiIGAN Ciry, 

INEIG CHASO:iretiscverlver cis Jan., 1837 
63. MILGROVE AND ANGOLA. 

AS Se AMOSid. causines eres Feb., ’51-'52 
84. Mini CrEEK (See 97). 
85, MIsHawaka (See 129), 

Moses ‘Clark o0... esses May, 1846 
86. Monro Co. 

Reuben Coffey........... Nov.,’38-’42 
87. MoNTICELLO. 

Stedman B. Searl.........Mar., 1839 
88. MonrGan Co. 

JODN, JOROStrsa dee aca June,’39-'40 

Beny.. Bi AMO. ys seca Noy.,’46-’47 
89. MorGAN AND OWEN Cos. 

Benj. Be ArH e. cei ce Noy., °45-46 
90. Mr, Grnmap (See 127). 
91. MuncIE. 

Isaac Bloomer........0. Nov ,’63-’64 


. MuNcIn AND CHESTERFIELD. 


fo) CK IMITOD cerels, ereelae seks May,’66-'68 


. New ALBANY. 


Wn, Eildrethes ics mcs June,’77-’80 


. NEw Corypon (See 50), 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
. JEFFERSON Co. (See 62). 
. JEFFERSONVILLE. 
William Sym .....cese0s Jan,, 1852 —9 
. JENNINGS & JEFFERSON Cos. 
PHOS MEU ede eremenie stele Apr., 35-36 1— 


95. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. 


NrEwW PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. McCry............,Mar.,’47-’48 


. New PHILADELPHIA & SALEM, 


Want, NEGCOY sce. nee oemts Mar.,’48-'50 


. NEw PHILADELPHIA. SALEM, 


MILL CREEK AND NEW 
PROVIDENCE. 


Wm. McGoy.......... ..Aug.,’66-68 


. New PROVIDENCE (See 97 & 134). 


99, NORTHERN ASSO. 
Vase, OUR TUIM. cerc = tole alesieters July, ’39-"42 
GF. Brayton... cageaee << July,’ 53-54 
Wm. A. Hitchcock......Sep.,’54-’55 
John M. Whitehead..... Aug.,’55-"57 
Adolphus Patze, Ser.... Mar., 1857 
100. OnrTaRIo (See 71). 
101. ORLAND. 
AS B-DRITROS vies case oe wisais: Feb., ’5U0-’51 
Gs ee iconortcciccrs Mar.,’52-’53 
102. OWEN Co. (See 89). 
103. Paout, 
PDs Oras itenistaste sect Apr., ’52-’53 
104. PENDLETON. 


Nathaniel Richmond....Novy.,’36-’37 
Me es we... Apr, 43-744 


105, PERU. 
C. ML Richmond...0.2.. Oct., ’50-’51 
106. Perv & Harrison Cos. 


C M. Richmond........ Apr , ’48-’49 


. Pipe CREEK (See 1385). 


Samuel Deweese. .... ..May,’48-49 


108. Prer CREEK & MANCHESTER. 

ela Wr NO ne welale syeieins eee Feb., 1853 
109. PLYMOUTH. 

Win. M. Simons........1 May, '59-’61 
110. PrymoutH & MARSHALL. 

Jd. M. Maxwell........... Noy.,’51-54 
111. PorTER AND LakE Cos. 

WGN HB ay Ween stetercetesere TFeb., ’45-’46 
112. PRINTER’s RETREAT. 

Daniel Palmer......-.-- Dec., ’36-"37 
113. Purnam Co. (See 52). 
114, RenssnnaKER. 

Dw WRC OTEARY, <5. <iinees eesnic Apr., °64-°65 
115. RrcHMonD. 

MUS DS (Omeriemeveeelosarreecrle May, ’37-’39 

J.P. Agenbroad......... Mar.,’65 °72 
116, Rrpiey Co. (See 40). 
117. Risine Sun. 

Wm. Johnson, (% time).Mar.,’47-’49 

To Warn Beagle versie scr Aug.,’66-’68 
118. ROCHESTER. 

TUBAL LATG rs <tclereteepre cele lere Dec., ’66-’68 

HKG sae! BIS 0M Oy oon oda ceO Mar., 1869 
119. Rock vILLE. 


David S. French.........Dec., 46-48 
RUSHVILLE (See 23). 


. St. OMER. 


Joshua Currier......... .June,’41-"42 


. SALAMANCA RIVER Asso. 


Franklin G. Baldwin....June.’48-’48 


Robert Tisdale.......... Dec., 48-45 
. SareM (See 96 & 67). 
SEYMOUR. , 
Jos. H. Sedwick Aug., 65-66 
J. De Garmo Oct., 766-68 


Yrs.M. 


1— 


oes 


1—6 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M 
125. SHELBY Co. ee. 138., TIPPECANOE Co. : 
Se eter rato a ts Se a Loyal Fairman.......... Mar., 33-34. 1— 
Pate as OC -Jetaisrasoiaiaieyeis May, '34-'36 2— | 1439 MpprcaNnon Asso. 
a Morgans jcc 0-0. Mar.,’34-’36 1—9 Peter Webb.....cs-.00+- July, 39°41 2— 
126. SHELBYVILLE. POM MARUI Me yoe cicteesivlelers c Jan., 41-43 3— 
DODN, ROCCE. cies o.00u'elejecess Oct., “61-152; 11— Madison Hume.. ..May,’45-"46 -11 
‘F i ‘ Cr aoe : a aa rae Dayid 8.'French......... Apr., 52-55 3— 
AMOS. a sas a0 ..May, ’63-’6: — 
Jos. L.-Trwin.... se... May, iret, = | 207, Vauean se eianeviaa 
DABS SAM eel eae Mar.,’68-’70 2— Gece ROCIO Tas Aaa ee 
, AS INICKOrSONI.1..0)0c:<01s10 eit May, 1851 —3 
127. SHELBYVILLE AND Mt. GILEAD. Harry Smithss..<censes Aug,,’54-"57 3— 
JODN) Reece. 2.0. os.cess Apr., 53-54 1— | 141. voxonnnes. 
128. Sourm Brenp. Jas. S. Gillespie...:.....Jan., 763-68 5—9 
Ge MANNING. sc 54 oe <re'e Sep.,’46-47 1- L. D. Robinson.......... Aug.,’69--70 —9 
129. SourH BEND AND MISHAWAKA. Benj. F. Cavins.......... June,’71-’"72 1—6 
Wid. ratte. cise csecis Nov.,’4445 —6 | 142. WapasH. 
130. SPARTA. IBY) Wit OP GBSY amaiciereicie arale Jan.,’51-52 1-3 
AJR, Hinkley.......-..< Oct., °36-37 1— Edwin C. Brown.....-..Aug., 1852 —3 
191: Guu GuT Me CO. Skinner, .ccicciene « July.’54-60 5—9 
° NCER. 1? ss 
JM. A. Wood.s<0-.... May, '38"34 1— | 14, ee oe ae deeiat sot Cee ae eat, 
182. SPRINGVILLE (See 12), "Jas. B. Alyn. a San Spe June,’64’65 1— 
133. ee Nike see 144. WaBasH Co. (See 19 & 15). 
Oren SON OR TTE Dee, 49250 1 | M5. Warren (So2 12). 
134, SrizesvILLE & NEw PROVIDENCE. pees Maeearon Be \ 
TOHNMONCH Soe ck ceed Dec., 45-46 1— Isaiah D. Crabs 6 cs.c.es Jan., 1837 1— 
: Geo. Matthews.......... Oct., *41-42 —9 
135. Stony CREEK & PIPE CREEK. 147. W Co. (See 2 & 
Michael White.......... Nov ,’51-52 11 ||++!- W=uts Co: (See 2'e 8)- 
136. SwirzERLAND Co. a eee ¢ Peet 
Daniel Palmer.......... Dec.,;’37-’42 4—9 ona Whitehead..... ae a or, 
AST: henna FIA, . Me ealke dood. den an., 6 com 
FOR AC DixOte. caste cede Apr.,’4650 4— | 149. WarrmwaTrrR VALLEY ASSO. 
Wm. Leggett.. Se ake as Tia; Oo SP OLTING ois ciee vcr wae Oct., 50-55 5— 
Fred. Snyder... . .Jduly,’52-’53 —8 Samuel Hervey.......... Sep., 54-55 -11 
Daniel Taylor........... -, 1854 —3 | 150. Wor Lake. 
EEN ASI te cisicicteteleisiote sia ere Sep., 54-56 1—9 Blijah, Barness;. 0. sisesic « Nov.,’45-"46 1— 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. BuueE SraTion. John Kernal, Col. Peo... Mar.,’68-’82 12-6 
Miss Anne E. Allston....Mar., 1880 —3 Mundy Durant, Col. Peo Mar.,’68-’74  4—6 
‘ Daron. Hb ca « ,..June,’76"79 2—9 
2 care Thistle, Col. Peo. . duly, 1881 =) Daniel Perryman se ecceece Noy. ’76-’"78 1—9 
3. CHEROKEE INpD1Ans (See 7). 7. CREEK & CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
John B. Jones .......+.. Sep., 65-67 1—4 1a? we 
Smith Christie.......+-. Jan., 1867 —9 PC CO seeecees anes pest 
Geo. Swimmer.......... Nov.,’67-°82 14-8] 8. CrrEK & SEMINOLE INDIANS. 
WW-YUSa-Ga. .. +. deve nee Mar.,’67-’81 13-9 Winnie MiCOOmb vic. cctese June,’76-"79 2—T 
Frank Howard.......... Nov.,’71-"73 1-11 I T 
Adama Ts AUGele iss). e)-/</01< July,’72-’82 9—3| 9 Indian TerRiToRY. 
Edward Newton........ Nov., 1874 —6 John B. Jones, Gen. Mis.Sep., ’67-"71 3—3 
6 BaMders.c/c ss ccscees Jan., 1881 1— ug s se * Oct.. 74-75 —8 
Moses Ridge.........+.. Feb., 81-82 1— T.R Ferguson.......... Feb., 1870 —6 
Dan’l McIntosh, Col. Peo.Dec., 80°82 1— G. W. Ingalls, Gen Miss.May,’76-’"78 2—2 
Bay WMicInGOs a z,..6 ecicins Mar.,’81-’82  1— Daniel Rogers, Go .May,’76-'°82 5—6 
Mrs. Sarah A. Kelly, Col. 
4, CHocTaw INDIANS. , ; 
Frank Howard......e.- July,’75-77 2— OOn soe ttaiisoetteenccoeels Dec., ’78-’81 1—7 
J. A. Trenchard ..... 0s Jan., “76-80 4— |19, McAxzistER. 
Daniel Rogers .......... Oct., 75-16 —6 TeAaitrenchard..... sss. Jan., ’80-’81 1—6 
5. Cnocraw & CHICKASAW FREEDMEN. 
Giawe) Dallas, teem July, 8182 —9 | 11. Nor. Easr Inv. Ter. 
6. CREEK INDIANS. G OT codwin, Sep., 81-82 6 
" “Jas. Perryman.......... Dec., 66-67 1— ee a, ane! Bt eee im 
John D. Bemo... Dec.,’66-'67 1— !12 Pyron CREEK. 
WN arRVORS tu elatevalsisie(eicisiels/e Mar.,’68-"69  1— AWitna'y: ANORUG iets stelerevesicrnteles Mar.,’69-’"70 1— 


574 HISTORICAL TABLE. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M. 
13, Sac, Fox, DELAWARE, SHAWNEE 20. Councin House. 
& Kioxaproo INDIANS. Miss S. H. Champney...Sep., 78-80 1—T 
IDE WAU Gunes S SoS oo Abosok Jan., 1880 —9 TN. Johnson -- 5... 02.6 Jan., 1880 —5 
Wire EL er sre wsleisivisece.ats Mar.,’81-’82 1— | 91. Doaxsvitie. 
14, SrmINoLE Inprans (See 8). Miss Mary A. Rounds...Feb.,’81-’°82 —9 
ROME OL Ee cnet Oa, ESI T=) lon mer Gla. 
15. Vuntra & NortHeEast Inp. TER. ENF OAMGOMS.. see ase aioe Jan., 1881 —5 
MES Ww Akers! tic = cicicocie'e Oct., ’80-"81 —9 T. T. Thuston ..........Sep., ’81-°82 —4 
Aes 23. Lake WREST. 
Miss Mary A. Rounds...Sep., ’78-’81 2—4 
Endian Educational Work. 24. MUSKOGEE. 
16. TAHLEQUAH. Robert A. Leslie, Creek 
Indian University. cee ee Eicisicieistevsinter ets Sep., 778-79 1— 
; % SOL yee ° ED HIVER. 
ENO See COF8 #8] DE ED ae Nal John P. Lawton.........Sep., 7880 1-11 
ae 26. Rep Rock. 
¥Freedmen’s Educational Work. aa John P. Lawton.........Mar.,’81-’82 -10 
Schools for Choctaw and Chickasaw Freedmen | +!» SHONEETOWN. 

. * Gs Wi Dalasi ce eis canis Feb., 1881 —2 
supported mainly by Government funds. Mrs. H. L. Dallas. ......Sep., 81-82 —T7 
17. ATOKA. 28. STONEWALL. 

Seo 18 WOH A soupcrarite Sone St Do Re Baubeln ., Aten eee Feb.,’81-’82 -10 
fet Zs att alata eeeareversielere eb., =| oo, (Kinasnnin Soaaee 
. Bocey DEPoT. John P. Lawton......... ., 80-781 
B. L. Marston .........- Sep., 78-76-10 SIAeL Be = 
FA MDS UNESICS sAcoCoo ..Sep., 1881 —4| 30. WasuHiTa. 
Miss Rosetta Gibson....Feb., 1882 —3 James R. Banks......... Sep., 7881 2—4 
19. CHEROKEETOWN. 31. WHEELOCK. 
Mrs. Annie E. Kemp....Sep., ’81-’82 -10 G. We Dallas... <0... ..Sep., ’78-’81  2—T 
IOWA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M, 
1. ADEL AND PANORA. 17. Buack Hawk Co. 
Lemuel Yarnall..........Oct., ’59-’°61 1—9 J. Henrickson, Danes....June,’75-’76 —6 
2. AFTON. 18. BLoomrneTon (See 58), 
Archibald Robbins......Oct., 65-67 1—6 Jesse N. Seeley.......... Oct., ’4447 2—6 
3. ALBIA. Solomon B. Johnson....Noy.,’48-49 = —5 
Thos, J. Arnold......... Nov..’62-'63 -11 Alfred H. Taylor.....-.. SRI AR A 
4, ALGONA. 19. BONAPARTE. 
Jas. Jeffreys, Welsh..... Nov.,’69-70 1— Edward O. Towne....... Nov.,’51-°53° 1-11 
Jas. Mountain.......... Nov.,’80-’82 13 BERCORT SU GUOR 0 oi May, ‘406 2— 
5, ALGONA AND FT. DoDGE. 20. Boone, 
Wim. Leseotts... 2... a. May,’ 64-65 1—5 ELS Nip LUT aOR ierele' spec eyere sie Oct., ’79-’80  J— 
6. ALLERTON. 21. BoonsBoro, JEFFERSON & NEVADA. 
Clayton E. Higgins...... Jan.,’81-"82  —T ASW. Wuseetl. a aaccon. Oct., "63-65 2— 
7. ANAMOSA, 22. Boonr, WEBSTER & HAMILTON Cos. 
IN: LOTMA ernisy viele esis June,’63-66 2— C. P. Frodig, Scand...... Jan., 1867 1— 
8. ANAMOSA AND FAIRFIELD. 23. BRIGHTON. 
INGE SE OMIM AI ei necishe.cieeter June,’66-67 1— William Elliott.......... Sep., 52-53 1— 
9. ANDREWS Co. (See 60). J.C. Burkholder........ Oct., 64-66 1—6 
10. ATLANTIC. 24, BRIGHTON & FAIRFIELD, 
B. H. Braisted....¢..... Apr., 1872 —6 William Elliott.........Sep.,.’50-’52 2— 
Diels PaUUr|cterceleisieicisie’sl ste Noy.,’81-’82 —3 | 25. Briagaton & Guascow. 
11, AUBURN (See 223). William Bliotts..< J .ac6. Sep., "53-754. 1— 
12, AUDUBON AND Exim. 26. BURLINGTON (See 186), 
ADB. Sharpnack........< Apr.,’81-’82  -10 Alexander Evans........Feb.,’38-’39 1— 
13. AURORA AND UNION. es SOS oOo Mar.,’40-41 1— 
Israel C. Curtis......... Oct., 1853 —8 G J. Johnson, ...... -.+.Nov.,'48-'51 2-3 
51 BN RGtSee7e John Kobrs, Ger... ,.May, 71-75 4— 
. Barcuay (See 76). Fred. O. Neilson, Swedes Noy.,’53-54 1— 
15. BELLE PLAINE, 27, BuRLINGTON & KEoruK Asso 
DAO eG... wene es eee eiene Apr., 80-782 1-10 Morgan Edwards........Oct., 59-60 —6 
16. Brenton & DEnmMaRrK. 28. Burriss Crry. 
Isaac Leonard..... «5... July, 54-55 1— J. M. Cogyeshall........ July,’57-58 —9 


HISTORICAL TABLE. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
29. Burriss City & WAPeLLo. 
J. M. Coggeshall........Apr., 1858 —3 
30. CARROLL. 
Bi Porter is 05.60 cada eo Nov., 79-80,  —6 
Jd. H. Sanders.........0... Oct., 780-82 1—3 
31. CAMANCHE. 
Darius H. Patil.....cce.< Oct , °53-"54  1— 
J. HAmingter sj... .s6.s00 Aug.,’60-61  1— 
32. CAMANCHE & LE CLAIRE. 
Marius HS Pauls ccc css Oct., 752-53 1— 
33, CASCADE. 
Ira. A. Blanchard.......Oct., 4950 —6 
\ John Bates.............dune,’50-54 4— 
84. Crepar, Linn & JonzEsS Cos. 
Warren B. Morey.......Nov., ’47-48 1— 
35. Crpar & Scorr Cos. 
P. P. Shirley............duly, 1864 —5 
36. CEDAR FALLS. 
Ue R-Waltontk .<4-% s.0-- Nov.,’59-60 1— 
A. G:; Eberhart..:.2.<00e 01 Sep., 62-67 5— 
William H. Stifler.......June,’72-"74 2— 
SP Wilh amie jac clscloele +. Aug.,’81-82 —6 
37, CEDAR RAPIDS. 
Jonas Woodward........ May, 756-60 4— 
Wh lhe lead bbe asondaue May, ’62-’64 2— 
John Y. Atchison. ......Sep., 64-65 —9 
A. G. Eberhart....... .--Nov.,’60-61 1— 
38. CEDAR RIVER (See 106). 
39. CENTRAL Iowa Asso. (See 104), 
Joshua Currier........-. Dec., ’58-59  1— 
40, CHARITON. 
P..S. Whitman......... Feb., 1867 —9 
ETewATC OT cwelawc\e/safercle July, ’81-’82 —T 
41. CHARITON & OSCEOLA. 
Benj. F. Mace...-....... Feb.,’79-’81  2— 
42. CHARLES CITY. 
Cul TCR OP ss wa slslons oes Sep., 66-67 1— 
43, CHEROKEE. 
ROO Wy EALLOORs oo cacie sae = Apr.,'72-°73 1— 
a sa eceeae Apr., 74°75 1— 
J. Edminster.......:....May,’78-"80 2— 
Geo. H. Brown...... «».-Nov.,’80-"82 1—3 
44. CLEAR LAKE. ais 
J) 1s, COPPOC. wee sieisiasie os May, 77-78 1— 
BLOC NASM se seciave seiviciels Oct., 779-80 1— 
45, CLARINDA. 
Biri ClO¥G). aeciscice aie June, 1881 —4 
46, CLINTON (See 128). 
Wim. G. Moore.......0- June,’65-’66 -11 
Wm. Roney.........-.-.Oct., 67-68 1—3 
47, COLESBURGH. 
C. D. Farnsworth.......Aug.,’52-’54 2— 
48, COLDWATER (See 177). 
49. Conway & GRAND CENTRE. 
T. K. Tyson ............Nov.,’81-’82 —3 
50. Cornine & VILLESCA. 
AWW rp MALILOTY ric.s)e)<reisesreis Dec., ’80-’82 1—2 
51. CounciL BLUFFS 
Wm. Leach (% time in 
Nebraska).............dune,’65-"57 1— 
PRE RICKAGUD(. s\s\cces 26 July, ’68-’79 10- 
Theodore Hessel, Scand. 
(34 time in Nebraska).Sep., 69-70 1— 
C. Jensen, Scand........ June,’79-’81 2—6 
52. CounciL BLUFFs ASSO. 
Anthony Jacobs ........ Novy. ’80-’°81 —3 


Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. 
538. CRESCO, 
BPW (Green 5 ..0.0.50e-08N., 1880) —9 
AH, Carman’. «c\iasanace Sep., 81-82 —5 
54. CRESTON. 
MeO) MES ULI Ts raters ls eletere e+ -Oct., 79-"82 2—3 
55. DANVILLE. 
Wis ACUWelISs.0.<ccse/sic< Dec., 50-51 —9 
56. DaNnviLLE & DENMARK. 
PWV HO ANS. CLIS 5:5, crelcesietercce Dec., 49-50 1— 
57. DAVENPORT. 
Calvin Greenleaf........ June, 1839 —2 
Charles E. Brown (% 
timein Illinois).... ...June,’42-’43 1— 
B. F. Brabrook ......... Nov: 45-48 2—T7 
Alfred H. '‘laylor........ July,’48-49 -i0 
eee Archibald) wacasctels Jdune,’49-"51 2— 
Edward M. Miles, 2d Ch.June,’5255 38—7 
Isaac Butterfield, 2d Ch.Oct., 5960 1— 
Edward J. Deckman, Ger.June,’66-69 3— 
Wm. Fasching, Ger..... Mar.,’72-°75 3—6 
C. K. Keller,Ger,....... Nov.,’81-’82 —3 
58. DavENPoRT & BLOOMINGTON. 
Ezra -FIshe? si... bss ip5 0s June,’41-’"44  2—5 
59. DAVENPORT ASSO. 
Chas. ES Browns..c<d secs June,’43-"44 1—3 
60. Davis & ANDREW Cos. 
: Horace Eaton........... Oct., 4445 1— 
61. DELHI. . 
C. D. Farnsworth ...... Aug.,’54-"55 1— 
62. Det & MANCHESTER. 
John Y. Atchison........ July, ’60-64 4— 
63. DENISON. 
IGE On SCOMD ateresisistelalelaieieis Aug.,’66-"67 1— 
Ge. Eoseonaasdanode Oct., 68-69 1— 
Robert Dunlap.......... July,’71-72 1— 
64. DENMARK (See 16 & 56). 
Wm. A. Eggleston....... Oct., 59-60 1— 
J. M. Coggeshall ....... Dec., 62°63 —3 
65. Drs Moines. 
Oa vl INE lanosantoononds Dec., 50-53 3— 
W. Washington, Col.Peo.July,’80-81 1—4 
66. Drs MorneEs Co. 
Alexander Evans........ Jan., 18387 1— 
67. Drs Monies & Henry Cos. 
Alexander Evans........ Mar: 41-743 2— 
68. DE Wirt. 
James M. Lackey ....... Oet., 65-66 1— 
69. DUBUQUE. 
Burton Carpenter...... July, 43-44 1— 
KdwardS. Byron........Sep., 44 45 —6 
TT: H. Archibald ......... June,’47-49 2— 
Git GOTMAM ee tevecieic\ce Nov.,’49-’50 1— 
N SyBastion 22 -'. 56.50 May, ’58-54 1— 
Thomas S. Griffith ...... July,’54-57 3— 
Asahel Chapin.......... Oct., ’63-"69 6—- 
OseH Kan ball /iiiewcterae Nov.,°79-80 —5 
Jo Ba (PROMAS. «coe saeae Sep., ’80-°62 1—5 
70. Dunwar, 
Frank W. Foster........ Apr.,’80-’81  -10 
71. East Des Moines, 
DD PrOperss..sie vie erence Apr.,’80-’81 —9 
DS PCOLbcisiel cteseisiurslele eter June,’81-"82 —8 
72. EDDYVILLE, 
OPO MAOM ov cn os ermine June,’64-66 2— 
73. Evpora. 
TES MBADCOCK 22). .016 eas « Jan., 80-81 1—6 
74. Euan. 
J. F. Hoefflin, Ger....... Oct., ’79-’81 2— 
William Schunke,Ger....Oct.,’81-’°82 —6 


576 HISTORICAL TABLE. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.H. 
75. Exrra (See 12). Jesse N. Seeley: cs. cnc. Oct., 438-44 —9 
76. Farrpank, BARCLAY AND William Elliott. o67e nai Os "43-4 —1l 
Grove HI, Dan 1 Dye (% time,Il.)..Aug.,’44°45 1— 
J. P. Rairden ........+. Aug.,’63-°65 2— BOM Ret Ee Nene oes a ee 
WF imum (eee @ & 04) B. F. Brabrook, Ex. Ag’t.June,’48-°53 4-10 
» Fare ( . ti: Ira D. Blanchard........ Oct., 48°49 1— 
Miterdiae OS bi tere stalleretataleter siete rs Sep., 46-47 1— Watson Clark (1% time 
Isaac Leonard.......-.-- May, 63-64 1— ae é : Sone 
Gani Were Mar 65267 2— WARM bbos commodore a5 Sep., 52-53 —6 
a ee ae setter ees N vy) "81°82 1-3 Thos. Powell, Expl. Ag’t.Dec., ’56-58 2—1 
ais eo, A. He Grsesereee ov, rebate Sunderland, Gen’l 
. FAIRVIEW. HSSTOMAN Yer ccie ee csicrets Apr.,’80-"82 1—9 
J. N. Anderson..........Nov.,’80-’81 —6 E. Bockenoogen, Hol....July,’53-54 1— 
79. FARMINGTON. Theo. Hessell, Scand .(% 
Daniel Jewebbenscs sees July, ’4142 —4 time, Dak.)..........-- May,’76-79 3— 
‘ cia .. .June,’46247  1— A. Norelins, Swedes ..... July, 56-57 1— 
Leonard Ilsley...... .Nov.,’48-49 —6 S « (% time, Dak.).Jan., 1872 1— 
William H. Turton..... Oct., 50-55 5— | 104. Iowa Centra Asso. (See 39). 
John Lewelling .........Oct., 6465 1— Sabi s Gud) eeren's/aciere Apr.,’60-61 1— 
80, Forr Dope (See 5). 105. Iowa Crry. 
Hi. D. Weaver. ..ccecssss June,’72’74  2— Warren B Morey ........ Oct. *41-42 1— 
Horace L. Bower........ Oct., ’74-°75 11 Dexter P. Smith......... May, ’45-"51 5—4 
81. Forr Maprson. A. Bussell Belden....... Dec., 51-54 3— 
Thomas Powell..........Jduly,’78-’80 1--9 | 106. Iowa Ciry, Marion & CEz- 
82. Fox AND New PURCHASE. DAR RIVER. 
MedcPostaesansecececes Sep., 43°45 2— Warren B. Morey........ Mar.,’43-"44 1—6 
83. FULTON. 107. Iowa FaLts. 
H. Schroeder, Ger....... Oct., ’81-’82 —6 A. L, Farr .......++++++- Sep., “66769 3— 
B4.- Grasaow (See 25), ee ~ (Ay. eas 5 pore ances Dec., 64-65 1— 
. JANESVILLE (See 217). 
85. GLENWOOD. S 2p) F 
TOON a Sep., 65°69 3— T. H.Judson...........-dan., 67-68 1—2 
a6) Gown 109. JasPER Co. 
. ee Elijah Evans...........-Aug., 53-54 1— 
EB. G.-OUGroadb occ ene Nov.,’s0-’81 —6 W114 F oe x 
Ja eBay. cee. Sees July, Isl —2|,,, es em oat ore AE ey Ge 
ss . JEFFERSON (See 21). 
8T. oe ODS SEEING ae Hiram Burnett.......... June,’52°53  1— 
Be Gis Os GOaEs s eiere oleini 12.0 Oct., 79-80 —6 173 2A? 
J BR Olde: cs raticcces Nov.,'80-’81 13 Re eae ee ee ae 
a pe ila Sind 180). 111. Jnrvenson Co. (See 21 & 210). 
i Davids. Huston ..<:.capes eee fo ee 
Sty. eae sain. 113. Jonus Co. (See 34). 
F. D. Rickerson .........Nov.,’6960 1— | 114. Knoxur. 
L. 8S. Livermore.........June,’66-67 1— Jesse N. Secley.......... 18a oO 
91. Grovm HILu (See 76). one BESOD Orie 5 9 LEAS ane 
Th Gun ae ek eaeiee »» 49-55 6— 
92, GRUNDY CENTRE. Thos. S. Griffith ........ «3 °59-"63. 4 — 
§. H. Mitchell, .......... Oct.,’79-’81 2—1 Johu T, Westover....... Jan., 68-69 2— 
93. HAMBURG 
: : 115. Kroxuk Asso. (See 27). 
ReMi Mebeods ...2 seccen July,’71--72 -10 Ayer 60, 
Peey ohbiee Tai 1878 Samuel Pickard ......... Mar.,’60-62 2— 
94. Hamturon Co. (See 22). 116. Kroxux Co. (See 210-211). 
95. Harprn & RossvILiE. 117. Keosauqua. 
James Scofield .......... Apr., °58-"60  2— Hamilton Robb ......... Oct., 44-45 —8 
Va. iihsaaesm. Warren B. Morey ......- Oct., °45-46 1— 
Benj. B, Arnold ......... Oct., ’54’56 1—6 ee eee dia: 
ae SOM erent sibre Mar.,’58-"59 1— | 118. KNoxviIn1e. 
97. Harr¥orD & INDIANOLA. Thomas J. Arnold! .....:.Reb., 265-67, 2== 
Benj. B. Arnold ...5.6< 0 Oct., ’58-54  1— Charles Payne .......... July, ’77"78 1— 
98. Henny Co. (See 67). 119. LAKE Crry (See 180). 
99. HumpBotpr (See 123). "WacAs) Caan scrreenisaciers Jan., 1881 —93 
100. Ipa Grove. 120. Lr CLarRE (See 32), 
J. Ws Daniels..23... .-.Apra= 1880? —6 PHP SSITI TS ete wile eter June,’57-’59 2— 
CO. A. McManis.......... Aug.,’81-82 —6 Chas. E, Brown (% time 
101. INpmeENDENGE, in Illinois ............dune,’45-"46 J— 
PONTE UI Conse et Oct., 59-66 7— | 121. LEON. 
Wm. C. Learned ........0ct., 66-67  —9 F. Edwards......... Se seNOVe S082. d==—o 
(ARE IIL) Noveolsisicteleteictere Apr.,’68-’69 -10 | 122. Lime Sprine (See 201). 
102. INDIANOLA. (See 97). 123. LivermorE & HUMBOLDT. 
103. Iowa (State). Ac Plumileys- sce es ...May, ’81-’82 —9 
Hezekiah Johnson ......Feb.,’40-44 4+ |124. Linn Co (See 84). 


? 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Frs.M. 

125. Logan. 

BV GLOTGroat ccc eect Apr.,’72"73  1— 
126. Lyon Co. | 

James Mitchell.......... Aug.,’81-82 —6 
127. Lyons. 

A. H. Starkweather..... July, 59-65 6— 

Edward P. Sayage...... Sep.,’70-71 -11 
128. Lyons & CurnTron. 

PAS VAL SA SSE Wii cas sveforctalayerareiw July,’56-"58 1-11 


129. MawasKa Co (See 206). 
130. Maken (See 215). 

131. MANcHESTER (See 62). 
132, MAPLETON. 


W.H: Dorward ..5. 2... Noy.,’81-’82 
133. MAQUOKETA. 

Charles E. Brown....... Apr., ’47-49 

George Scott............ Oct., 51-53 
134. MarBLE Rock. 

Samuel M. Davis........ Aug.,’81-’82 
135. MarEnGao. 

Ala DCTS O\ 4 0/aierereionie el ore Feb., 1881 
136. Marron (See 106). 

Peter Robinson ........ Aug.,’45-’46 


John Williams, Jr. (% 
timein Wisconsin).....Oct., 49-750 


John Williams, Jr. ....Oct., 751-52 

JONNY CO Ward: ..)./ct01s10 6.00 Sep., 52-753 

TG AIe WAG oss .0'ss ike May, 754-55 
137. Marion & New PuRcHASE. 

NSC UA BGC! 58 ae Sep., ’45-’46 
138. Marton & Monroz Cos. 

GW BONDS ar werisiciacisie Oct., 51-53 
139. MarsHALLTOWN. 

SANE Moy s WALICY Senin uss ces nee Mar.,’65-"66 

ORAZ RELOLMOS sc sic cle ois seis Feb., ’67-’69 
140. MoGrreor. 

Wice Wie MOOR se Sisies racers = Dec., ’60-’61 

L. Milton Whitman ....Sep., ’61-’62 

John Jackson ...... ....Apr., ’63-’64 

Cd LWA bei el ico) 3 ae ee RR Nov.,’64-’66 
141. MECHANICSVILLE. 

MiCOW , AROPS J.5. 000s sss Oct., ’79-’80 


142. MrrcHELu & OsaGE. 
I. Parker (4 time 
in Minnesota).......-. Aug.,’62-’64 
Walter Ross ............-Nov.,’64-66 


143. MonrokE Co. (Seé 138). 


144. Mount Ayr. 
OF DULY a cies sia wns eieinw © Jan., 1872 


145. Mount PLEASANT. 
Hiram Burnett........ .June,’50-’52 
PRUNE GAD Tal ara s,s eleiee «:n'eie Oct., 762-66 
“6 Me Ralaretsss 1 aveiaiviard Jan., 1870 


146. MUCHACHINOCE. 
C. R. Brookins, Col. Ch..Nov.,’81-’82 


147. MuscATINE. 
Solomon B. Johnson....June,’50.’51 


Wins Ay Wells c.cccsces Apr., 52-53 
Ag (Gs Biberhart.. «50,0005 Mar.,’54-’56 
8: Burnham. .)3.5.060 June,’64-"6T 


Rudolph Piepgras, Ger..Feb.,’64-’67 
148. NevaDA (See 21). 


149. New PurcuHassE (See 82 and 137). 
Aiyoe a DEB horas Co aoem ee Sep., 744-745 


150. Newton. 
Di MUS GUE. - cccnniee > « July, ’56-’58 


1—9 


Fields and Missionaries, 


151. NoRTHERN Jowa. 
Fas. BCOMCLA Fos. as cee 


152. NoRTHWESTERN Iowa. 
SO TOOMI GOTH. as oie siotaiea 


153. OSAGE (See 142). 
154. OscEoLA (See 41). 
155, OSKALOOSA. 


156. OsKALOoSA Co. (See 206). 
157. Orrumwa. 


Jan., 


Oct., 


Aug., 
Nov., 


1854 


"74-15 


58-64 
”81-’82 


S. H. Worcester.........Nov.,’59-’65 
June,’67-’68 


S. Lo Burnham... ces 


164, PORTLAND. 
Wie SPOrry. cc ecwsie) beitcor 


165. PoRTLANDVILLE. 
EB. B. Hurlbuts, . <2... + « 


166. QUASQUETON & JESSUP. 


158. PARKERSBURG. 
ASH OU ONS <lstelscieeclise > Nov.,’79-’80 
JB. BOMOnsOn. sc.0s ss Mar., 1881 
159. PANoRa (See 1). 
160, PELLA. 
Israel C. Curtis...... 220 eOct., 52-63 
‘161. PeTERsoN (See 185), 
162. PLAINFIELD. 
Sam Sie. saecisiveleieicie Feb., 72-73 
163. PLEASANT GROVE. 
Beng Arn Old sacle ore cle Oct., ’52-"53 


Nov.,’44-’45 


Jan., 


1882 


John Fulton............Oct., 66-67 


167. QuasquETON & WINTHROP. 
POD ND. FUCOM .. awietessieie< ors 
168. RED Oak. 
IN, Pa PatiSOR ns cnc. sien 


169. RocHESTER. 


170. Rock Fats. 

SS CLOCRE, (GOP seis e.cis-5 ais sho 
171. Rock SPRING. 

Isaac Leonard...... .... 
172. RossvILLE (See 95). 

JAS. COME. icsice ciscsis « 
173. RUTLAND. 

Ris POLS OTIS corals colers sein feiete 
174. Sao Ciry. 

GeO SCOLD . ccciisc 0's cc 
175. Scorr Co. (See 35). 
176. SHEFFIELD (See 177). 

Bie RO UCCOL «ois 210.4160. 0x15 
177. SHEFFIELD & COLDWATER. 

PAN EV eID LUDO I 1e1cle)e/e)atetsrens = 
178. SHELL Rock. 

Bamnitel Sill. .sec ccs cas 
179. SHENANDOAH. 

Be Na DTA g so. cace cece 
180. SHERIDAN, GRANT City & 

Lax Crry. 

Demas Robinson........ 

181. SIBLEY. 


182. SIGOURNEY (See 212). 
James BTCY 62... ce csencn 
Dn WiiCORWa ns as ccvece« 
James Frey.......... 
James Kissell........... 


Oct., 
Sep., 
Sep., 


Oct., 


67-68 


"71-72, 


741-43 


"15-17 


Nov.,’51-’53 


Jan., 


May, 


Aug., 


Nov., 


Nov., 


Mar. 


Apr., 


Oct., 


Oct., 


55-58 


’81-’82 


*63-'66 


80-81 


*81-’82 


,’65-'68 


81-82 


°79-"80 


"19-81 


Noy.,’80-’81 


Nov., 
Mar.,”' 
. duly, 


Feb., 


63-64 
71-772 
4475 


1881 


es 


jo 
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183. SrLVER CITY. 


Yrs.M. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. 


204. Vouea (See 193). 


Yrs.M. 


Thomas N. Coffee ...... Dec., 80-81-11 205. WaPELLO (See 29) 
184. Sioux City. J. M. Coggeshall ........July,’58-’60 1—8 
J. E. Rockwood ........ Ang., 64-68 3-11 
James Sunderland ...... Jan.,’7174 3—8 | 206. ate, oe oe & 
185. Stoux Rapips & PETERSON. pa Oe Os 1R? 
KV) Bloodgood « ..cewes Nov.,’81-82 —3 * ee Worden......... June,’46-"47 1— 
186. SouTH BURLINGTON. Ho \NSS LSE EOS, 
Thomas M. Ind .... ..-- May, ’51-"60 3-2] miki Le ee 2 SER cus BENE Soar —< 
20 VASHINGTON & BRIGHTON. 
187. SouTHEASTERN Iowa. ; se We pk 
Samuel Pickard. .......-Sep., "62°67 4-6] Wa ase ee ieee Piet: t 
0' ASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COs. 
188. SPENCER. 2 : 14K? 
A. V. Bloodgood ........ Ce ak a ation 2 De 
189. Sprrir Lake. 210. WARGO ge error e 
eln COPPOCu Recess ess:6 May,’78-’"79 1—6 eames i 472 
W. H. Whitelaw......... Aug., 181 —3| Ras ee ane aeat cde Ee 
21 ASHINGTON & KEOKUK Cos. 
190. Sr. CHARLES, - = a 46 
Ga By Brayton ce. «cn June,’56-57 1—5 Wm. Elliott...........--Sep., 4647 1— 
Jd. H. Parmalee......20.. Jan.,’58-’59 1—3 | 212. WasHINGTON & SIGOURNEY Cos. ; 
191. Srorm Lax Wik. HULOtbe «sieves desis Sep., 48-49 1— 
Jesse Boswell........... Dec., ’80-’82 1—2 | 218. WATERLOO. mae 
192. SrRAWBERRY POINT. A. G. Eberhart......<.-. Sep., 58-60 2— 
GeOmSCOUb me estes sreleteess rare May, ’57-~61 4— | 214. WauKoN. 
ININENY JERR one OOd doe Feb., 1859 —6 Te MES Nowe lliseisjerertersei== Mar.,’58-"59  1—3 
James Sunderland ...... Jan., 63-64 2— | 915, Waukon & MAKER. 
193. SrrawBERRY Pornt & VOLGA. Th. Mi. Newellos.s <ae. oo June,’57-’58 —9 
James Sunderland ...... Jan., 65-"66 1-11 | 916, Waverty. 
194, Sruart. POR ERICKStUM! sec cle ce Aug.,’65-"67 2— 
J. F. Childs SeSHECOS +....Feb,, 78-80 2—3 | 017, WavERLY & JANESVILLE. 
LL. Ws Atkins: «oss se omes July, 80-81 -10 H. H. Remington. ......Apr., 60-63 3— 
195. SWEDE BEND. 218. WEBSTER. 
Usa. EVISK sa steetaeeciele ee Oct., °59-61 2— O. A. Holmes Noy.,’59-"64 5—2 
C. A. Sandvall, Swedes..Nov.,’81-’82 —3 H. D. Weaver Jan., 1871 1— 
196. ToREex River CountTRY. 219, WEBSTER Co. (See 22 
Benj. Ba -Armolds. ccsa.s Oct, 61-752). 1e— 920, WasTERN ah y 
197. ears eee wnt P. H. Dam, Scand. ..... Tuly, 69-78 9—6 
aes e WATAG sac stsleestele ep., 57-60 2—9 921. Western Iowa Asso. 
198. Unron (Sce 13). AC WaiRusselleee.c- esse: Oct., 60-61 1— 
199. UpPEeR Dus Mores Asso. 922. Wrest UNION. 
P. U. Wallberg......-... Oct., 765-66 1— Ged. Scott cee eens Oct., 1854 —3 
200. VERNON SPRINGS. 223. West Union & AUBURN. 
Chas. I. Brown ........ Aug.,’57-61 4— Gea. Seott Oct. 6854 1— 
201. Vernon Sprines & Lime Sprina. Ww ; vu é ‘& tS oc ¥ 
Chas. 5. Brown... .....- Dees BENE ag |e ee ONTO Son zor. 
202. VILLESCA (See 50). Elijah EVANG. ose cn ecksss Aug.,’52-’53 1— 
203. VINTON. 225, WINTERSET. 
Asahel Chapin SaOOBSOO BA June,’56-’59 3— IAs Wis RUSH El atenjsree sere « Oct., °59-"60 1— 
AGA EYATTIG cess meee Web:,." 186b —=9 | 226. WinTHROP (See 167), 
KANSAS, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ABILENn, 7. ANTIOCH (See 66 
Be Clank word sss nwtohiek Oct, 270-7741 2 1-— 8 fe a aS 
John Fechter, Ger......June,’68-"69 1— ; PANOOSE (See 66). 
Otto Zeckser SOA June,’72’73 -10] 9. Arcadia. 
UL, A. Jaenicke )* .......Oct., “13-74 1— Judson 8. Taylor........Jam., 1875 —3 
2. ABILENE AND ALMA. 
HM. Hansler, Ger........ Apr CTO = ve ae a VapEey, as Rv 
5 WNeerene ate Sitar: od. EP YROAIS Cok ccaintele Oct., "81-82 —5 
John R. Downer........ Jan., 1874 1— | 11. ArcHrson. 
4, ALLEN Co. (See 95), Aaron Perkins.......... June, 61-64 3— 
5. Axa (See 2). aoe sian ate acdc cADr., 1664" 226 
a VWVarGOr cv anyecte +, 65-’ = 
6. ANDERSON (See 96). HOAs Guilds eee we 61268 = 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 

12. ATCHISON AND Brown Cos. 

David Waddell.......... Aug.,’62-’63 1— 
13. ATCHISON AND DoNIPHAN Cos. 

David Waddell.......... Aug.,’63-67 4— 

Wim. Paul, (!2 time Mo.).Aug.,’66-67 —9 
14. ATcHIsoN, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE R.R. 

dfn-( Chul SOV} a Go opecceeaee Mar., 76-79 38— 
15. AUBURN. 

Ta PH REGEE. <cicisisisiesiaei Noy., 63-65 2— 
16. AUGUSTA. 

TES DY GOW: ccs is arsine 3 oe Dec., ’70-"71, 1— 

iO. G. Manley ®.cc62.6'06:.. Jan., 78-81 3—1 
17. AUGUSTA AND Ext Doravo. 

SE ey GLOW cia cta's cn aistals sto Dec., 71-72, 1— 
18. BARTON AND PAWNEE Cos. 

Oso eeAANT SOD). :0\c10yeicsierelsiens Apr., ’78-’82 3—9 
19. BaxTER SPRINGS. 

MIN oe WV L1G bts, exaeie ee July, ’72-’"73 1— 

J. Morris Lappin.......May, ’71-72 1— 
20. Bazaar. 

OG. Manleyinc. «0s <5 Jan., 1875 —6 
21. Bruorr. 

Di Ax LUCAVIGE crcres cc sees Dec., 80-82 —9 
22. Bia BenD AND SCANDIA. 

J. W. McIntosh........« Sep., ’81-82 —6 
23. BLUE RaPrps. 

WisvA cs BIG OSi cc's asjcin Ata, (o- 10) ALL 

George Brown.........- Mar.,’81-"82 —-11 
24, Buur RAPIDS AND WATERVILLE. 

Vile wivaltiulee oedsnopooee Mar.,’78-’80 2—3 
25. BouRBON Co. (See 96). 
26. Brown Co. (See 12). 
27. Brown anp Nemawa Cos. 

IH, So LID DOUS. ccc r.ce-0. July, 60-61 1—6 
28. BROWNVILLE (See 176). 
29. BURLINGAME (See 177). 

WETEE: AODCLUcacia sissies Nov., ’73-"75 1-10 

OVA MMLOLSO «| cloie'scjeleis) << - Oct., ’81-°82 —5 
30. BURLINGTON. 

A. A. Brundage......... July, ’70 °7 -10 

Hiram K. Stimson...... Feb., °73-’'74. —9 

John Heritage.......... June,’74°75 —9 

A LA KO eaveleixistslatsisleresiers Jan., 1875 —3 

Theo. ©. Coffey. ....«+-. Jan., 1880 -10 
31. BuRRTON. 

Clark Camp..........-- Jan., 1875 —3 

IG 1B Ry ed dado Ido Od Jan., 1878 —3 
32. BURRTON AND FRIENDSHIP. 

J. D. P.. Hungate....... Oct., ’81-82  —5 
33. CENTRAL. (See 68) 
34, CENTRAL ASSO. 

De eeEVO Wintirelsieiesieletereierere Dec., 74°75 1— 
35. CHETOPA. 

Calvin A. Bateman......Sep., 69-70 1— 

fe ed gel 2 4 0 eo ioOr ae ries Dec., ’70"72 1—9 

Car bae BOY Cavcinsime vein sisimirye Jan., 80-81 1—5 
36. CLAY CENTRE. 

SARC ALT tel ctatstelersieisists or Jan., 74-75 1—3 

de COLAPECOUNGs. ¢cie-0a)e stars Novy., ’75-77 1—6 

Joe) Reddick... .....00« May, 77-78  -10 

William Read........... May, ’78-’80 2— 
37, CLIFTON. 

DEPELOWATC ste cicieteitioticcrec Oct., 80-81 —8 
38. CLYDE. 

Wirt bre RHALG cleeieie sistetareiscezs Sep., 1876 —3 

N. B. Rairden........... Aug., 776-78 1—9 


39. 


40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45, 
46. 


47, 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54, 


55. 


56. 


57. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
59. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
CONCORDIA. 
Chas. Hi. Nashis... <casacr June, 79-82 2—9 
August Johnson, Swedes Noy.,’79-°80 —T 
J. P. Dahlquist, Swedes.Dec., ’81-S2 —3 
CorronwooD VALLEY (See 118). 
DeE.puHos (See 111). 
Dickinson Co, 
L. A. Jaenicke, Ger. ....Oct., ’70-’71 1— 
m0 es ae -.-Oct., "1475 1— 
DonIpPHAN Co. (See 13). 
ATW 's aserstcre cisisiclsera(o Apr., 758-59 -11 
EFFINGHAM (See 196). 
Ex Dorapo (See 17). 
J.D. P.. Hungate........ Sep., 79-82 1—9 
C. H. Remington........ Sep., 81-82 —6 
ELK City. 
William Gables .... ... Apr.," 1875 —38 
ELK FALLs. 
N. H. Ward:............duly, 72273 1— 
Reuben Baker.......... July, 1875 —3 
O. C. Kenaston......... Sep., ’80-’81 —9 
ELLINGWOooOD. 
A. SternsiGer..<.cccesieies Oct., ’79-80 1— 
ELLSWoRTH. 
George Swainhart....... Nov.,’79-80 —T 
ELLswortH, LINCOLN AND 
MITCHELL Cos. 
Theo. Klinker, Ger...... Nov., 78-80 2— 
EMPORIA. 
ReMi Averill... cen sie July, ’71-73 2— 
Go Oates sss escent Mar., ’78-’80 2— 
A, B. Tomilinson..... <<. Mar., 81-82 1— 
EMPORIA AND JUNCTION CITy. 
G. W. Brown, Col. Ch...Mar.,’81-’82 1— 
ERIE. 
RSENS WAMANI craratelcieien sisvere Jan., ’80-’81 1—5 
Fay RIvER Asso. 
O. (C. Kenaston. cece. Dec., ’74°75 1— 
FLORENCE. 
W..F. File... ....<10..000..Dec., 780-82) 1—2 
FONTANA. 
John Smith.............dan., 1875 —3 
Willis|'S: Webb... +0. % Jan., 1877 —6 
Fort Scorr. 
Det om OMe cere ntersta sieerenls Sep., 69-72 2—6 
PT UEG UIT saveralelel aver eyse se May, ’77-’81 4—3 
FRIENDSHIP (See 32). 
GARNETT. 
DLW iOOG eave veicvels rarerevore May,’72-’73 1— 
Stephen Taylor......... Aug,,’75-"76 1— 
GIRARD. 
W.S. Webb..... wasicieiaee Dec.,’ 80-82 1—3 
GOODRICH. 
Goon WeiSandi.. ce caicesni Jan., 1875 —3 
GoruHAM (See 64). 
GRAHAM, NORTON AND Rooks Cos. 
sols, Henry se. ses Sep., ’79-’82  2—4 
GRAND CENTRE, RUSSELL AND 
GORHAM. 
Ge Clarice ys as)s/-sexorelele June,’80-’82  1— 
GREEN GARDEN. 
Dy Zwink, Getic s sc sc0s as July, ’78-’82 3—9 
GREENWOOD, APPANOOSE, PRAIRIE 
CITY AND ANTIOCH. 
Vibe! 2 Chile (0) aera eS aeeiioo Jan., 1875 —3 
GRENOLA. 
Cs. NV ALORS wala eins sispare Jan., 1882 —2 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields aid Missvonaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
68. HarMony AND CENTRAL. Aug. Johnson, Swedes. .June,’80-’82 1—9 
IAS Ds Pe OStirewasicias cee creel June, 1881 —3 86. KANSAS ar 
69. Harmony AND SALT CREEK Jan., : 1880 —5 
AS TELS OB apraieias'e sere ne Jan., 1880 —5 Dec., ’80-81 —6 
70. Harmony, SALT CREEK AND S87. KENNEKUKE \See 195, 196). 
NICKERSON. 
2909 88. Krrwin & PHILIPSBURG. 
AL H. Post: eek SAUER CO CS Jnne,’80-’"81 1— Fieger dT RN vote ee Fone, 1881 —6 
eee 89, LAWRENCE (See 178). 
72. HiswaTHa. Wi pEL OD ccccsreisiswsaraters Oct., 5556 —9 
George Mitchell......... May, ’75-77 2—5 R. C. Brandt 
Wake COMMELLY Soe ciozto sate June,’80-’81 1— W. O. Thomas 
e A. Perking...)..s. ses<56 = 
73. HIGHLAND. 
(is Gates Aenean May, ’68-’69 1— bie : eee 
74. Houron, E.D. B nentley 2 
TS: Colton, Sobitsle sstedereicte Apr., 1875 —3 Gabriel Gray, Col. Ch....Jan., 1867 1— 
8. H. Cozad. ...........Mar., 1876 —6 J. Peterson, Swedes..... “Dees 81-32 —3 
75. HumBouptT (See 79). 90. L 
ier lanl Sa oe Sys Ta S| aac. Henderson. x Mone are ee 
hd CCS oe Daa Tbs af aw 1S. Wallock..hi0.0s- 0! June, 1860 —6 
76. HUTCHINSON. ya Winfield Scott ........-- Jan., 65-68 4— 
B, B. Tucker... 4... -<.NOv., 19°81 2— Duc ulkottes wees April, 1869 —§ 
77. INDEPENDENCE. W.H. Howard, Col. Ch..Dec., 80-81 —6 
DOR ME SWAY evatelstereisisicicie =e Jan, 1872 —6] 91, Le Roy 
J. L. D. Williamson..... Jan., 1875 —3 John Heritage.........+ June,’71-72 1— 
(OQ) Nia WONG Asonoosgencaoe Jan., 1877 —2 ey 
92. Lincoun Co. (See 50.) 
78. Iona. 
NED GAO) teareteresciesicte Oct., °71--72 1— | 93. Lincotn & MITCHELL Cos. 
CoD. BOVE os cineca aewe Jan., "74-76 $— Theo. Klinker, Ger...... Noy.,’80-"82  1—3 
ie er COLO aaacieeccare ae June,’81-’82  —9} 94. Linn Co, 
79. Iota AND HUMBOLDT. Wane EOD Daitaeie neste winieie July, 60-61 1— 
Hiram K. Stimson......Oct., 64-65 1— xn & : S 
Ay Hiteliockvert: ,.<2.. er. 1870 8 | a ee ee July,’61-'62  —9 
are Feb. 187 —>5| Wm. Hobbs...........-+ 5 
4 Apr., eel nes 96. gp eat oa & ANDER- 
80. Jackson Co. 5 a, 
Lewis McCreary........Apr.,’72°73 1— Wan Bobbseide nites: 3 nena eae 
Sie ERE REON 97. Lone BRANCH. 
B. Eisele, Ger. .......... Tune,’80-'82 1-9] 5. ide. x sa com mache ok 
82. JEWELL Asso. 5 Ww 
O. NV. Fletcher........... Jan., 1875 =5 TEs UGS Peso aecetc Fo eee 
Jas. H. Lathrop........Mar.,’76-77 1— | 99. Lyona 
88. JoHNsoN Co. L. A. Jaenicke, Ger...... Oct., ’71’°73 2— 
Fee M, DHOKCY ais. s sev nace e Noy.,’59-"61_ 1—6 | 100, Mannarran. 
84. JUNCTION Orty. W. J. Kermott 
Caleb Blood! 6.55 0 osc ass. May, ’65-"67 1—6 J. M. Lackey... 
M. D. Gage............. July, 1867 —6 ER Galo gee soca omoe Jan., 65-67 3— 
Volney Powell.......... Oct., ’80-’81 —6 J. Ge: Mayer en, cecsce Mar.,’81-°82  -11 
oe Ew a eRe ae re Oct., 5455 1 9101. Manxaro & WurrE Rock. nap 
J Gillpatrick........... Nowe B455 1 We H. Carmichael....... Sep.,’81-’82 —5 
RaOeBrandtvecceccteec. Apr., 6061 1—3 102. MArRIon CENTRE. 
Nelson Alvord.........c! Ane.3262263° 1 BE. J. Groat.... Jan., 1875 —3 
Joseph Strawiher (14 103. Manton Co. 
fime Mo \........., oe Jamey 1864) 1 Chas. Ohlgart, Ger......Jan., 1880 1— 
Cc ee Bateman (}g time liven errr eae 
E. T Wisse ASE Oe Ty Donald McGregor ....... Jan., 1875 —3 
st : REY, at GLOW: Melton:ccucee eee Novy.,’79-'80 10 
(BAMtamMme ML Oclrre secre cere Oct., °65-"66 1— WADE ShiSle Dec.,80e82 1023) 
Dwight Spencer st qacmse: June, 1867 —2 Se ap Se 5 a: 
Robt. Atkinson, General 105. MELVERN. 
Missionary. ..... ..... Jan.,’68 °72 5— J. F. Ploughman........ Jan., 1875 —$ 
Winfield Scott, Eyang.. ‘May, ? 70-71 —9.| 106. Mramz Asso. 
ae ene Gen. Miss’y Nov./'73-"74_ 1— BE. H. Stewart........6.. Nov.,’80-81 1— 
Gates Us s«  June,’80-82  1—9 
ete 107. Mramtr Co, 
WisaWiyelelllitgen can tetscerchte duly, 1856 —4 AUR Deane Tune 1s86L, . 26 
Robert Atkinson....:... Jans, L818) t— her we Ch ace Sore ae Raa ; 
D.B. Gunn, Mis’y Evng.Feb., 1880 —4 | 108. Mtamt & Mounp City. 
C. A, Bateman, Gol. Dace BS Rreeman: oc.cn ase Oct., 1866 —3 
(% time Mo. ) Gowan vas -Oct., 766-67 1— | 109. Minn Crerr. 
Wm. Paul, Ger. (14 time Otto F. Zeckser, Ger ....June,’71-’72  1— 
DOA cone ceecacae me ce Apr, 2sie. 3 Chis uo No cOees See VSS 
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110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 


116. 
ible 


118. 
119. 


120. 


121, 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

Milo Smiths... si cscs se. Nov.,’79-’81 1—7 
MINNEAPOLIS & DELPHOS. 

MATOS TATE «,o\s:0:0.8,0cecune June, 1881 —3 
MiunneEscua Asso. 

Or OumbOSbelvajeccsicceretcle Sep., 781-82 —6 
Missourr RIvER Asso. , 

EPROB od si OOL >: cic cln:s wis osx Apr., 1875 —33 


MrircHELL Co. (See 50 and 93), 


Movunp Crry (See 108). 
IN PITGC COG. he asic csi Oct., ’67-’68 


NEMAHA Co. (See 27). 


NEODESHA. 

INS HL WELG ap tcrienense0ANs, | TOTO 

Dep WOW CYite cre s/asceeie Apr., 1875 
NerosHo & CorronwooD VALLEYs. 

WE Oo Barto cists <= vere Apr., ’59-’60 
NEosHO Co, 


A.J. Bengtson, Swedes..June,’80-’81 
NEosHO VALLEY. 
Israel Harris... ..0 0. + , °60-'64 
us U9 nadoaaa «, 65-66 
Jeremiah B. ress 


Mundy Durant, Indians.Dec., ’63-65 


NEw ALBANY. 

A ESS, DO Wisi.s\ss cvemurees« June,’81-’82 
NEw CHICAGO. 

FeSO OWNSON.\c)' <7</e\s ers Oct., 'T1-’72 
NEWTON. 


ALS. Merrifield... .....- ss APY. 16-60 
NICKERSON (See 70). 


PEA OS Uist ain)alarataieie« shs0 Sep., ’81-’82 
NICODEMUS. 

Sai. tied, Col. Chin.s.s.<3 Sep., ’81-’82 
Norru Bic CREEK. 

John Heritage.......... June,’72-’73 
NortTHEAST Kansas 

CEN GAbe Sire ares sleletels aisileseis May, ’69-’71 
NORTHERN Kansas. 

Gre GALCSia sa) -ielcicisisigteisaicale July,’72-’73 
NorTHERN TOPEKA. 

SS eMESMIDTH UU erctstare’sio(stotsielss ais Nov.,’74-78 
NORTHWESTERN KANSAS. 

N. Nelson, Scands....... Jan., 1873 
Norton Co. (See 63). 
OLATHE, 

BR. PUBVAanS 0.2 ecccce« July,’72-’76 


FS. Witter....... ..-.dune, 1877 
Nabum Hines Aug.,’79-’80 


OsaGE Ciry (See 179). 

GW MCLbOM sine ve ence Mar.,’81-’82 
OsAGE MIssIoNn. 

AN ERGENCOCK secs ses Nov.,’69-’70 
OsBoRNE Co. (See 153). 
OSKALOOSA. 

Nelson Alvord.......... June,’61-’62 
OsKanoosa & HEBRON. 

Nelson Alvord.......... June,’60-’61 
OSWEGO. . 

BP. GL. Walker 2... ccess Ber 1871 

se ee Remt se etechet-verers Nov., ’79-’80 

OTTAWA. 

Isaac Sawyer..-....-+-s Sep., °65-’66 


TrePR etek state, c1ers are ole oie sie 1875 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 


140. Orrumwa. 
GaWini Bell aaesawascies Apr., ’66-’67 
141. Parsons. 


F. M, Iams.. eseeee Apr., 1879 
HM @arre nt ies cee cst es Oct., ’80-’82 


142, PAWNEE Co. (See 18). 


143, PHILLIPsBURG.(See 88). 
N. B.Homan............Oct., 80-81 


144, PLEASANT VIEW. 


Wie DE Clegee jaistta\6 +ee--Dec., 80-81 
145. PorrawaTomiIr INDIANS. 

W.G. Raymond........ Apr., 66-67 

WVan JONES. dn csesloc ole May, ’67-’69 


146. Prarriz City (See 66). 


147. RayMonpD. 
JPL NOM js ctsseeieesecUANes al OTD 


148. Reno & ADJACENT Cos. 


Ds a P OBE Me wane alec hiele Mar.,’75-’76 
149. REPUBLICAN & BLUE Assos. 

J.3'. Rairden.. oxi... Jan., ’75-’78 
150, REPUBLICAN VALLEY. 

Jee dixe Reirdeninalcsescje Sep., ’70-’71 


151. Rooxs Co. (See 68). 
Willard 8. Higgins......Nov.,’79-’80 


152. RussEwu (See 64). 


153. RussELL & OsBORNE Cos. 
Gein dice CLATC Os cictaiteelnsielsls June,’81-’82 


154. SABETHA (See 181). 
155. Saurna (See 8). - 


John R. Downer ........ Jan., 1868 
Freeman 8. Lowe ....... Feb.,’71-’73 
GAD AVIS tcteers/aetelsraeiee July, 1879 
Bic MM AMIS crejstelcieielelnisieiere Feb., 1880 
A. M. Stewart..........- Sep., ’81-’82 


S. W Lee, Col. People...June,’80-’82 


156. Sarina & SOLOMON Ciry. 
John R. Downer........ Jan., ’69-’70 


157. Saur Crry. 
Jas. Hopkins............Jan., 1875 


158. SatT CREEK (See 70). 
159. Scanpra (See 22). 


160. SEDAN. 
Levi Shepherd..........Jan., 1875 


161. SrDGwicK, 


Tah Ce otintllce cooastmnode May, ’74-’75 
162. SeEpawick & ADJACENT Cos. 

PORNHC. PORK owas ive we ocine Mar.,’80-’81 
163. SENECA 

De Cottrelle ie ctersieetslere Oct., ’81-’82 


164. SinvER LakE (See 185). 
165. Sotomon Crry (See 156). 


Joel Reddick..........+ Mar.,’72-73 
166. SourmmasT Kansas Asso. 

AOS, 120\s'9 OS akceouaedon Jan., ’74-’75 
167. SOUTHERN KANSAS. 

John Smith, Evang..... July,’71-’72 


168. SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS, 
Jeremiah B. Taylor ..... Jan., 64-’66 


A.M. Averill. 0.00 cicee 0c July,’70-’71 
169. SoUTHWESTERN KANSAS Asso. 

David Thomas........-: Dec. ,’74-’76 
170. SvrarrorD Co. 

Se CraSDMLLG Ns bietata/eiaisis/evare Nov., ’80-’82 


171. Sv. GEORGE (See 186). 


-10 


—9 
1—4 


te 


—9 


—5 


1—3 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. _ Yrs. M. Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
172. STOCKTON. 5 30a 186. Wamnuco & St. GEORGE. 
JUSMMICOOmMb erence cles Jan., 81-82-11 Go W.. Scott. ssc.c00.sc8dUly,,. ISTLsp—6 
173. SwrEDE CENTRE. : 187. WASHINGTON Co. 
A.J. Bengtson, Swedes. .June,’81-’82  —9 Henry 8. Cloud......... Jan., 1867 1— 
174. THAYER. 188. WATERVILLE (See 24). 
John Post!.......se- --..dan., 1872 —9 AGG). WL 
175. ToprEKa (See 129). 1KO? a 
J. Gillpatrick .....e...+- Nov.,/65757 1-6 Bate ta Saeeennes Ey eee 
Cc. C. Hutchinson.......Aug.,’59-"60 1— SEDI OS eghee ty yom» es 
BH, Alward ...0..ece+ces- May, ’65-'66 1— a eee Saiatttat CS BE aie gre 
Isaac Sawyer .....ebeee- Noy., 66-68 1—8 . WELLINGTON. ce 
C. Monjeau .............dan., 1878 1— D. 8S. McEwan.......<..July, 80-82 1—8 
NM Otyiacereela ele melere = June,’81-’82 —8 CO. W. Gregory. ....2. se Noy.,’79-’80 —6 
HenryH. White, 2Col. Ch.Oct., 75-77 2— | 191. WELLLSVILLE. 
176. Topeka & BROWNVILLE. J. P. Stevens. «.... ae May, 1875 —3 
A, Wits ANE GAG aactoonD Dec., 57-58 1— | 192. Wesr Kansas Crry. 
177. Toprxa & BURLINGAME. Ge W. Bord... en ceesics June, 1881 —1 
Bi. Alward oo. 5 «wslsjesereis May,’62-65 3— fase C & Exu C 
HITE CITy LM CREEK. 
178, TopEKA & LAWRENCE. : 2 80) x 
©. A. Schogren, Swedes. .June,’80-"81 1— “a o- ik EG tt ‘i aay ee 
179. TopEKA & OsaGE Crry. ie nl pci a Pa 
C. A. Schogren, Swedes. .June,’81-’82 —9 | 195. Warrmnc AND KENNEKUK. 
180. VALLEY FALLS. AeA DPE Sy oslo rcjoleisisteie June, 1881 —6 
AUC roi lake eaggooe uC June,’73"74 1—4 : E 
Francis Ric. ... 6 cs..6.s Noy.,’77"78 1— 196. rere ake & ier ie 5 
ce CCN ayo erates sto/s Jan., 1881 -11 a Mihi tah kee Seen segs EE 
ga81. VaLLEy Fauis & SaBETHA ad panier sep tie Vag 
ps Baa ey are 4 179 197. WicHITaA. 
G. Gates............-4.. Jan., 75-76 2— SRM EGA oe ee Mar.,’7375  2— 
182. VILLAGE CREEK. Isaac 8S: Davis... ....s.508 Sep., ’77-78 -10 
IN PERSE CL carsce le (else erersy or Mar., 1881 —3 BAC ALLS WSL Ti ive atavayarcletianlera ore Jan., 1879 1— 
183. WALNUT STATION. 198. WILLIAMSBURGH. 
J. M. Johnson.......... Jan., 1875 —3 S.M. Steyens:........--Apr.,, 18765. —S3 
184. WAMEGO. 199, WINFIELD. 
De DaSwindallinc..o csc Jan.; 1878 1— AN SEA RAG IY. ciate. cyaivictetsisters Oct., *T3"T5  2— 
185. Wameco & SitvEeR Laxer. 200. XENTA. 
Ga Wr SCObti teccteenecesteoUlys 0-1 1 J Kee Smalley. wtescctacseie Apr., 1875 —3 
KENTUCKY, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
ti, BLANDVILLE. RivAerWiiardciics cteiccais oe May, ’39-’42 3— 
W. H. Richardson....... Sep., *47-48 —6 A. Henrich, Ger.......... Mar.,’69-’74 5— 
2. CoLUMBUS. Allen Allensworth, Col. 
William A. Jones........ Dec., ’67-"68 1— CD... 1.2. eee eee eee eee Aug.,’75-"17  2— 
3. COVINGTON. 12. McCraxren Co. (See 6 & 7). 
DORs din RODELUs cfetemiseisies July, *40-’42 1—T | 13. Mayriexp (See 4). 
4. Dupin & Mayrirevp. 14, Nrwrort. 
EROS. day (Garrettis scenic os Dec., ’45-46 1— Carl Ranz, Ger........06 July, 63-66 3— 
5. FLEMMINGSBURG. Otto F. Zeckser, Ger... .July, ’738’75 2— 
Andrew Broaddus....... Oct., "46°48 1-11 H. Gilbert, Ger......... Jan., *76-’80 5— 
6. Gravis & McCrakEn Cos. 15. Wrst UNION Asso. 
Thomas L, Garrett.... 0. Dec., 46247 1— Thomas L. Garrett..... Dec., ’44-’45 1— 
7. GRAVES, McCraken & Liserry Cos. = 
‘Thomas L. Garrett...... Dec., ’47-48 1— Freedmen Educational Work. 
8, HarDINSBURG. 16. Kentucky (State). 
Thomas L, Garrett......May, °42-’43 —9 A. Barry (In interest of 
9. Kentucky (State). Nashville Inst. . wet. June, 1871 —3 
George Waller, Agent ..Sep., ’382’33 J— |17. LovuisviuE. 
Joel Hy Grace. ....eseees Jan., 1844 1— Kentucky Normal and 
10: Lisrrry Co. (See 7) Theological Institute 
11. LovtsviniE. Wm. J. Simmons, Pres.Sep.,’81-82 —7 
Reuben Mowry.... . ...Dec.,’87-88 1— ON Se Dirks: renew cet Oct., ’81-’82 


—6 
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LOUISIANA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. Baton Rover. Charles Bradley........ May, 1866 —2 
R. M. Sawyer........... Jan., 1848 —9 
2. CLINTON. Leland University. 
ISeeCooketdtanmecte sacs Sep., 39-40 —6 William Rollinson, Pres.Dec., ’69--72 2—6 
3. ConcorDIA PaRisH. Mrs. Abbie Whittier.....Jan., 1871 —4 
Mark Bryant, Col. Peo. vApr., 65-66 Es) J.C. W ingard, peegevececce Oct., petra —8 
UM Oatsenaataie). Amanda Perkins........ Oct., 271-"72' 8 
ORANG See aeriee Dec., ’3335 2—4 Re Se ae ee Se 
F.F. Seig eee ee eee cc ecee July, 35- °36 —9 EB. Barker, Pres... .. Oct., °*7476  2— 
8. J. Axtell, Col. Peo..... June, 1881 —1 ‘BecwWaiBarkerty. concen Oct ?°T4°76 Q—- 
5. New ORLEANS. Edna H. Barker......... Oct. 275-76 —8 
Pharcellus Church......Oct., 34-35 —6 Cordelia M. Lewis......Oct., 74°75 —8 
Russell Holman......... Jan., 1844 —5 Miss. Merritt... 3)... Mar., 1875 —) 
Isaac F. Hinton.........Jan., 745-46 1— Miss H. W. Goodman...Oct.,’75°76 —8 
Jonathan W. Horton...July, ’63-64 1—3 Marsena Stone, Pres....Oct., ’76-78 2— 
¥F, W. Schalike, Ger..... May, ’71~73 1—9 J. F. Stone.. a ers .Oct., 16°77 1—3 
E. ae Taylor, Coliseum Mrs. E. Lina Stone..... Oct., "76-78 1—4 
Madar ssn coriceicns May, ’72-73 1— E._Leslie Warren........Oct., "76-77 —4 
Mise J.P. Moore,Col.Peo.Dec.,’73’°77 4—4 Solomon T. Clanton..... Oct., "T7980 1—2 
Miss Carrie R. Vaughan, Frank D. Shaver........ Mar., ’78-’81 2— 
CONGR G0: ce cleieenenlescces Feb.,’78-80 1— Seth J. Axtell, Jr., Pres.Oct., ’78-82 3—6 
Esther A. Ooats......... Oct., "79-81 1—2 
. Mrs.-F. D. Shaver.......Oct., ’80-81- —8 
Freedmen Educational Work. Mrs. 8. J. Axtell......... Oct., 8081 —8 
6. NEw ORLEANS. J. F. Morton, Pres...... Oct., ’81-82° —6 
Jeremiah Chaplin,...... Novy.,’65-’68 2—8 E. W. Warren..........dan., 780-82 -10 
MAINE, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. Liwericx. 3. WATERVILLE. 
Josiah H. Tilton........ May, ’40-42 2— Eusebe Leger, French...July,’79-’81 2—3 
2. MAINE (State). aS X. Smith, French... -Oct., *81-’82 —6 
P. Bond, Agent. .cc0s 0. Apr., 1858 —2]/ 4+ WIscaAssET, 
Eusebe Leger, French..July, 75-79 4— Cook Miner... ..ccsc008s Mar.,’33-34  1— 
MARYLAND. 
Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M, 
1. RaLrmore. : 9. WESTERN SHORE. 
J. G. Bimney............Mar., 18385 —3 Thos. Conduit July, ’34-’36 1-10 
G. F. Adams, Calvert St. JODDIMICOM veces ores crac Aug., 1834 —2 
OH aennteteciccete e's ialerstatsre Jan., 36-39 4— oe 
d Madi- A 
Ya uhh aes ee toe vee Freedmen Educational Work. 
Robt. Compton, Hamil- ; inni 7, 
rae Cs ee Apr.,"42744 2-8] (eee Ee Se eg ane of A )) 
( . Braver Dam, 3 
iS oe e (See 6). William C. Dennis ...... June, 1870 —3 
ASTERN SHORE. 
e 5 73 + 40.2 © | 11. BirpvitziE. 
! ies yene S : Pur ee ae Noah Lewis........s008. June, 1869 —3 
ARYLAND (State). 
c F 12, CENTREVILLE, 
ie pues ( iced May,’41-743  2— er ees NWA SWelsielorriavesels June, 1870 —3 
3. CHARLES COUNTY. 
5. PIKESVILLE. : 
Joseph Mettam......... Sep., 36-44 8— ae Thaddeus Washington..June, 1869 —3 
x z . COKESBURG. 
6. sat ea SO OHsHUICE Miss E. G. Jackson..... June,’69-70 —6 
> Chauncey Leonard, Col. 15. Cross Roaps. 
WG Ormctetetere sae aieigiarstere! 21a Jan., 1870 —3 Cephas L. Davis ........ dune, 1869 —3 
7. SALISBURY. 16. FAIRFIELD. 
Wm. A. Smith, Col. Peo. .June,’80-’82 1—5 Wainls Bassett Wee's cs vareire June, 1869 —3 
8. WESTMINSTER. 17. ForeEstvIL1e. 
Isaac Cole .............. Dec.,’74-°76  2— Cephas L. Davis ........ June, 1870 —3 
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Date. Yrs.M. 


—2 
At: 
—3. 


—5 


Date. Yrs.M. 


{== 
—9 


— 


=s 


Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yvrs.M. Fields and Missionarie.. 
18. Hancock. 22. NANJENOY. 
Harvey Johnson........dune, 1870 —3 Jade VaylOriciec.cisie cue sesO GLyan OOo) 
19. IsLAND CREEK. 23. NEWBURG. 
Hunter H. Hardin......Jan., 1870 —6 Thaddeus Washington..June, 1870 
20. MiILLSTONE. 24. Sr. INGOEs. ; 
APE ch OMOSiccieles cares ...-dune, 69-70 —6 Wani..'@. Dennis...scje sce June, 1869 
21, MonrGomERy Co. 
Harrison Davis.........June, 1869 —3 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M 
1. Boston. 3. LOWELL. 
Lauritz Johanson, Swed.Oct., 76-77 1— J. Z. Paternaude, FrenchFeb.,’72-"74 2—5 
C. F. Jensen, Ger,.......Sep.,’78-°79  —9 Narcisse Cyr, French....Nov.,’74-’75 
F, A. Licht, Ger......... Sep.,’79-’81 2— 4. WoRCESTER. 
2. Fay RIvER. N. Duval, French. ......Jan.,’81-’82  1—3. 
F. X. Smith, French.....Apr.,’74-’81 7—6 
Eusebe Leger, French...Oct., ’81-’82 6— 
MEXICO. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. 
1. CADERIYA.. 3. MONTEREY. 
Santiago Diaz....,,...,.duly,’70-"71 1— Francisco Trevifio...... Mar., 72-73 
2. Mexico (Republic). Thomas M. Westrup ....May,’81-’82 
Thos. M. Westrup, Gen. 4, Santa Rosa. 
Miss..... Sosanancuwane Feb,, *70-’"76 5-10 Dis Wie) MAN CBs nick's cise sila Dec., 70-’72 
MICHIGAN. ) 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. AKRON. (See 156). 13. Bap AXE, VERONA AND Cass 
2. ALBION. Crry. 
Aaron Potter.........5- Dec., 50-54 3—4 Jas. McArthur ..... ++++-Jan., 1882 
RPMS Baker. costs cticvevnnere Apr., ’48-"49 1— 14, Banny Co. (See 85). 
3. ALLEGAN. ql 
15. BATTLE CREEK. 
Be oy REESE oer SCRA OR Robert Adanis........04- June,’36-'37 
* a, ee ate gore aa G. V. Ten Brook......... Novy.,’47-49 
A. J, Bingham..........dune,’56-59 2-10 EL Ee ee 
A. Snyder...............duly, 66-68 1—9 Ofte F Zeckser 0 « : July,’77~'78 
4, ALLEGAN AND OTSEGO. 
‘ Tae = ert 16. Bay Crry (See 128). 
Harvey Munger.........Oct., "44-45 1— Franklin Johnson.......Nov., 62-64 
5. Atma (See 78 and 79). 8. L. Holman..... wieteerers Oct., °64-"55 
6, ALMONT. 17. BELLEVUE. 
Stephen Goodman....... Feb. 1851 —9 Os WIGRVOR Reciever qn ejector July, 67-68 
Benj. F. Bowén......0.. Oct., 1867 —2!ig Benim. 
7. ALPENA, d. Rv Mum roeten. «ncecees Oct., ’67-’68 
Fred. N. Barlow.........Jau., ’68-’"70 3— 19. Bre Crerk. 
8. aes enn Ne oe Edward Hodge.......... Aug., 36-38 
arvey Miller. ic cjecews uly, 37-38 1— 20. Bra Raprs 
Ma rvamvA WON. bia siclsieteis'e July, 44-45 1— ‘ Tey 
Samuel Graves.......... Oct., "4851 3— ol. B a dire iN) SS Jan., 1872 
; . BLOOMER 
9. AntTRIM & CHARLEVOIX Cos. F Cee 
etic re Mina a Bee Sane mans Prtas Geo. N. Annes........... Oct., 66-67 
10. ATHENS. = See a ee Oct.. °66-’ 
OuGAWOlt sane ene DMs COTO el a aa eae pees eet 
11. ATHENS AND TEKONSHA. | 23. Bunker Hixu (See 76 & 101). 
H. C, Beals..............duly, 67-68 -11 | 24. BurcHVILuE (Sae 86). 
12. AUBURN AND PONTIAC. | 25. Byron. 
Stephen Goodman ...... Noy., 33-34 1— MIs, Eta CAM OYpatnrele eleveretetererars 


Aug.,’73-’74 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


49. 


50. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
BYRON AND FOWLERVILLE. 4 
Geos Ws. JONES sss ssc eee Novy.,’69-"70 1— 
BYRON AND VERNON. 
WWDEU PACKS i oreis\cloie\sisie ovale Feb., 48-750 2— 
CaLHoUN Co. 
H. Schroeder, Ger.......Oct., 74-75 1— 
Casco (See 137). 
August Ludwig, Ger....Apr.,’67-’68 1— 
ss Gs: CE ai Ny oh hy oko ay Aik ar es, 
es es “we sOct., "72°73 1— 
; G. H. Reber Apr, Vi=12. 1— 
G. D. Menger «....May,’8182 —9 
Cass City (See 18). 
CEDAR SPRINGS. 
Niram Stillwill.......... Apr., 1866 —3 
Chas. Oldfield. ....5...... June,’67-68 1— 
s Raut aiotereteisYaroroteiers Mar., 1870 — 
CENTREVILLE. 
G. V. fen Brook... ..0s.0« Oct.,.’"62-"55. 3— 
CHARLEVOIX Co. (See 9). 
H.-G. Scofield... 255. Aug.,’73-’74 1— 
CHARLOTTE. 
So OW. Sleaterscfewccesce July, 66-67 1— 
J. R. Abbott.............dune,’68-’70 1—9 
CHELSEA. 
J. C. Armstrong......... Aug.,’69-’"71  1—6 
Curna (See 110). 
Cuiam LakE (See 142). 
CLINTON. 
Robt. Powell...... sereteete Dec., ’34-’37 2— 
CoLon. 
Philo. Forbes ..-...5.... Sep., *47-49 1—7 
CONCORD. 
MER CStanley pie esc esse Aug.,’69-’70 -10 
DETROIT. 
Robi. Lurmbully << ....6 5 Oct., 24-36 2— 
Oliver C. Comstock......May,’38-"40 2— 
Andrew Ten Brook...... Sep., ’41-744 3— 
ABs LDS LIS Es lattelssisinisieleiste Oct., 44745 1— 
Samuel H. Davis........ May, ’47-48 1— 
R. B. Desroches, Fr ....July,’63-’74 11- 
Fred. Thoms, Ger....... July, 64-66 1—6 
Cc. Yung, SSENE ape eieials Oct., ’°68-’76 T—4 
Henry fellman, Ger..... July,’76-’"80 4—3 
DE Wirt. 
OPAC eMscLIANID ato siers(cleleisieieyor= Sep., 49-50 1— 
DEXTER. 
Samy PY PCRS ce dena semes = June, 1841 —6 
Geo. Walker: ..:......2.. Dec.,’41-’42 —6 
Stephen Goodman....... Jan., 143 1— 
DEXTER AND UNADILLA. 
PASE VE Wi POL) oiaccisicie(eieisveisele Nov.,’38-"40 2— 
. DowaAGiac. 
B. L. Van Buren ,.......May,’68-’69 1— 
EUS MCAT nere\s oicfeleie'e ene oie, May, 72-73 1— 
Wi, Reads. ccccce esas as Nov.,’73-"74  —9 
. DUNDEE AND MILAN. 
R. B. James.............Oct., "47-48 1— 
. East SaAGINaw. 
J. 8. Goodman ...c.css0 June,’60-"62 2— 
Henry L. Morehouse....Jan.,’65-’67 2—6 
. East Tawas. 
E. Beardsley .......... ..Jdan., 771-72 1—7 
EATON Co. 
Hiram T. Fero...... ...Oct., 47-48 1— 
EmeERsON (See 78). 
Lafayette Church.......Apr., 1869 —6 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


rie 


72. 


73. 


74, 
75. 


76. 


lide 


78. 


79. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. 


FuinrT. 

BoM. Bakers. sceccccicecA prs, 46-47 

Alfred Handy........... July, ’53-’55 

aL DON arasieisieletielersis July, ’55-’56 

Jai Sei GOOGMAN ssjectassieae July, ’56-’58 
FowLer CREEK (See 61 & 62). 
FLUSHING. 

H. B. Johnson...........Apr., 1866 
FOWLERVILLE (See 26). 
FULTON. 

J.J. Valkenaar, Ger..... Oct., ’80-’81 
GRAND BLANC. 

Jas. Gambell......... ..Nov:,’35-’37 
GRAND RaPips. 

Thos. Z. R. Jones...... . -Apr.,’42-"44 

Chas. A. Jenison......... Oct., 748-49 

oo eee SME Ea'cic crevaciee July, 1851 

A. J. Bingham... --Oct., 749-51 

Spencer #: Holt.......5. Jan., 1860 
GRAND RIVER Asso. 

John W. Starkweather..Oct., ’47-’48 
GRaND TRAVERSE. 

Dis oie OAKO Ars jayaie. tioeciciarereye Nov.,’66-’68 

A. K. Herrington........, Sep., 68-’69 
GRAND TRAVERSE ASSO. x 

Ephraim Mills.......... Feb., ’69-’70° 
GRANT AND FLOWER CREEK. 

Norman Carr’... ..sceare Nov.,’70-"71 
GRANT, FLOWER CREEK AND Hart. 

IM. FOWard's: scacse «ees Jan., 1872 
GRANT AND Hart. 

Ty 2 Ratoni osacado Nn Oct., ’67-’68 
Grass LAKE. 

Thos, H; HACCP... see's Apr., 748-49 
Harr (See 62 & 63). 
Hastincs. 

A Curtis)-iiesisc cane sews ce MEAT; 09-10 
HESPERIA. ‘ 

M. Howard....... ....--Oct,, 73-74 
HILLSDALE. 

8, BE. Paxonp JP. ..cs cones Apr., 1873 
HILLSDALE Co. 

THOS BOGS Ycywicvclciciee<feie Apr.,’34-’37 
‘“HILLSDALE & JONESVILLE. 

Ga Ve Pen Brooks cihissscsias July, 51-52 
Howarp City & Sanp LAKE. 

Je Lt.) MUDTOC Kissa bisa aes Sept.,’73-’74 
HOoOwWELu. 

SON MASCOes cease ese May, ‘47-748 

AS Re Howellls sc cciicse ce Aug.,’50-’51 
Hupson. 


P. B. Houghwout.......Nov., 47-48 
Huron Co. (See 143). 


Imuay CIry. 

Cina wevhinbiaenaogoniad oe Sep., 72-74 
INGHAM AND BUNKER HILL. 

By RUDMICL Yc. eice soem vvrcle May, ’48-’49 
IncGHAM Co. 

BE, RUMETY seis sc cesses May ,’48-’49 


Irgwaca, ALMA, EMERSON & 
PINE KIVER. 


Lafayette Church ....... Apr., ’67-’68 
TIruaca, Atma & Sr, Louis. 

Theo, Nelson ............ May, ’69-’70 

ou Gan snnsjane May, °72-’73 


Yrs.M. 


1—3 

= 
—9 

o= 


—6 


ees 
Py 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84, 


85. 


86. 


87. 
88, 


89, 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


Fields and Missionaries. Doie. Yrs.M. 
JACKSON. 
Elisha H. Hamlin....... Apr., 742-"43 1—3 
s es ss 5 ..May,’48-"49 1— 
Geos We Harristce.s cece Apr., °44-47 3—9 
JONESVILLE (See 70). 
Jacob Ambler........... Jan., 1836 1— 
KALAMAZOO. 
Edward Anderson....... Apr., 750-52 2—3 
Samuel Haskell......... Sep., 52-55 3— 
KALAMAZOO Co, 
Jeremiah Hall........... Jan.,’35-"37 2— 
ae SE oe cece May, 41-'43 1—9 
KaxLaMazoo & OTTAWA Cos. 
J. J. Valkenaar, Hol....June, 66-67 1— 
KALAMAZOO,OTTAWA BARRY 
AND KENT Cos. 
J.d. Valkenaar, Hol..... June,’67-69 1—9 
KENOCKEE & BURCHVILLE. 
Donald McGregor....... Nov ,’66-67 —9 
Kent Co. (See 85). 
Lake SUPERIOR REGION. 
Supply Chase...........Aug., 1852 —1l 
LANSING. 
PE OF Day tootenesicicicciers Oct., 752-54 2— 
Lyman H. Moore .......Jan.,’57-"59  3— 
Geo. H. Hickox....... .-.Oct., '66-"68 2— 
LAPEER. 
He By JORMSON Seicie cic ste: Apr., 767-768 1— 
LINCOLN. 
ONE Wallsome...ccccessUan., 1867 1— 
Lyons. 
(ONL, OR, na agodo concaeo Dec., ’58-"59  1— 
Macoms (See 137). 
MANCHESTER. 
Whaley Grs WASTER) cjctotereleter Jan., 47-49 3— 
Isaac Bloomer ........+. May, ’66-"68 2— 
MANISTEE, 
P. Jentoft, Scand......... Sep.,’73-'74 1— 
MARENGO (See 100). 
MARQUETTE, 
J. C. Armstrong.........Jduly, 63-64 1— 
Edward C. Anderson....Oct., 64-65 -10 
MARQUETTE Co, 
Mie perl S lecseracateretoreretslslats July, 71-73 2— 
MARSHALL, 
Wm. Dickens... ..ciccsss Dec., ’46-’48  1—9 
Lyman H. Moore Nov ,’49-’54 4-10 
MARSHALL AND MARENGO. 
Thos. Z. R. Jones....... June,’40-"42. 1—7 
Wm. A. Bronson. ....... Fan, sae de 
MASON AND BUNKER HILL. 
Hy EU INOR Ys lacs. jee s)aie sis Noy.,’49-’50 —6 
MeENDpDOoN. 
Geos We Miner’... a<jsis 500 Noy.,’69-’72 2—9 
MICHIGAN (State). 
Ebeuezer Loomis, 
Exp. Agt. Jan., 1834 —8 
Alonzo Wheelock, ‘“‘ ...Mar., 1836 —8 
John Booth, (© ...8ep., 86-37 1— 
Robt. Powell, © 7 .nHeb., S8-'09 1— 
Marvin Allen, 55006, R40 1— 
Henry D. Buttolph, Itin.July, 1844 —6 
J. A. Keyes, “ Feb., 4445 1— 
John Booth, Expl. Agt.. June, ’47-50 8—5 
Albert A. Mllign 5 4 ScBeb aignt 9 —4 
A. E. Mather, Gen. Miss..May.’66-74 8—5 
WeRoudiez, Hrvenuk sees Mar.,’63-’"64 —4 


Miman (See 46). 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 

105. Monror. 

John O. Birdsall ........ Oct., ’35-36 1— 

David Barrett. .....2..<. July, 45-46 —9 

Isaac Rutterfield.. ..-Nov.,’66-"67 1— 

Seth J. Axtell, Jr. ...Dec., 67-69 1-11 

T. M. Shanafelt ......... Jan., °71-"72  2— 
106. MonTacuE. 

August Ludwig, Ger....June,’71-72 1— 
107. Mr. CLEMENS. 

Supply Chase...........May, ’37-39 2— 

Willard Pray <2... Feb., 1848 —6 

J0bn Fo Fulton scsccssss Nov., 748-50 2— 

Gardner C. Tripp .......Oct., ’72"73 1— 
108. MusKreon. 

DAB EL ERLIY aye aisieiein ewtels --Oct., ’70-71 1— 
109. NASHVILLE. 

Ludwig Hein, Ger.......Jan.,’°75-"78 4— 

F.C. Koehler “ .....-Oct., 79-80 —8 
110. NEWPORT AND CHINA. 

Elijah K. Groute......... Sep., 47-49 2-- 
111. NEwport AND St. CLA. 

Elijah K. Groute........ Sep., 49-50 1— 
112. NEwTon. 

Otto F. Zeckser, Ger..... July,’78-’79 1— 
113. NEwTon AND WAKESHMA, 

J.J. Valkenaar, Ger..... Mar.,’81-’82 1— 
114. Nizzs. 

Eber Crane .cicicisieceecsccs Dec., 34-35 1— 

Gershom B. Day........ June, 1846 —4 

(Wy BucNiibleriere carer csiee Nov.,’47-’50 2-11 

Pie dBLO WEL a aic.o)s cents Bo aelae Jan., 1868 —3 
115. NortH BrancH. 

Alfved Ourry.. c<c.,.0%cs > Oct., ’6768' 1— 
116. NorTH BROWNSVILLE. 

DEOSHORN. sajeieeste SDOHAS Apr., 66-68 1—9 
117. NoRTHFIELD. 

Wie AS Bronson c. scccncs;s Sep., 733-’34 1— 
118. OAKLAND. 

IR He Benedict. 5 << cccac. Nov., ’32-’384  2— 

Jos. Gambell............Dec., ’83-’385 1—6 
119. ORTONVILLE. 

Wis mulllers <i s.ccancs Oct., ’67-°68 1-— 
120. OrsEGO (See 4). 
121. Orrawa Co. (See 84 & 85). 
122. Owosso. 

By Sie BOPDTOD 0 ios iece seis May, 1870 —3 
123. Paw Paw. 

Thos. Z. R. Jones....... Apr., 54-55 1— 

Alfred Handy........... Apr., ’56-"59 3— 
124, PrnE Riven (See 78). 
125. Pontiac (See 12). 

Supply Chase.......3... May, ’36-"87 1— 

Miles ‘Sanford « ...0:.:s:s1 Mar.,’42-'438  1—3 
126. Port Huron. 

©. Re NICHOLS issisiecisrer Jan. ,’62-64 2— 

J. Donnelly, Jr.......... Sep., 64-66 2— 
127. PoRTSMOUTH. 

WAY RODSON Ge cnc ses Sep., 66-67 1— 
128. Portsmouts & Bay Ciry. 

Alfred Handy........... Apr., 60-61. 1— 
129. PRAIRIE RONDE. 

Thos. W. Merrill.....-.;May, 1832 —8$ 
130. Rrapine. 

WotH, Prentiss, cacxcce ies Oct., 66-67 1— 
131. Rock Fats, 

Ac MAS WALI s ecersecsisteiuiniers Mar., 1874 —7 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. 
132. RoLLIN. 152, THORNVILLE, 
i me SO Oxelateistsincietats «-..dune, 67-69 2— Daniel Amerman........Sep., 49-51 2— 

. ROMEO. 

153. THREE OAKS. : 
Supply Chase........... Jan., *4748 2— 7 saa pee eee 
A.B, Mather........00., July,’63-'55 2 | | eee Neon ee aa, Mar.,’"70-71 1— 
134. SaGinaw VALLEY. Sc Sapa HOAs Prone 
J. L. De Land...........Aug.,69-°73 3—6 C. G. Manley............Sep., 66-69 3— 
135. Sr. CratR 155. TRAVERSE Crry. 

rae ioe a aay Ephraim Mills.......... Feb., 70-71 1— 
Elijah K. Groute........ Sep., 1850 —3 E. J. Stephens..:....... Oct., °78-°74 1— 
Wim. A. Kingsbury...... Decs.10-"11  —8 | ae ‘guscona oAGCHON 

136. St. CLarm Co. PGR: MCR AR ele scccisiee +. .9ep., 67-769 2— 
Thos. Z. R. Jones...... -Nov., 35-86 1— | 157, Uyapma (See 44). 
187. Sr. pores Macoms, WAYNE 158. UPPER PENINSULA OF LAKE 
CO : Hane SUPERIOR. 
August Ludwig, Ger....Apr., 68-70 2— H. ©. A. Sedgerbloom 
138. Sr. JoHNs. ; Swedes .........0.0... May, 1874 —6. 
ee ae AS PROBE cielesreleleie siele io NOW 66-"67' 1— 159. Verona (See 13). 
. St. JOSEPH. 
ahh, Greromeee ea on vanereejebr O-= ||. Rem See 1S. 
‘ 161. Warsaw (See 154), 
140. Sx. Lours (See 79.) 
Tale Gitar 162. WASHINGTON. 

é = 40? ie 
Stephen Goodman ......Nov.,’32-’33 1— 163 eo ee meee = sae ny a ketiate 
eet ee nae, ee See W. A. Bronson..........Sep., ’34-’37 2—9 

142. SAnD LAKE AND CLAM LAKE. 164, Wayne (See 137 
J. M. Chapman.......-. Mowers 15 te oe eons?) 
165. WHEATLAND (See 171). 
143. SANILAC AND HURON Cos. 166), WHITnEAT: 
pA a i fe PES St NA Re West H. Ludlow........ Oct., 67-68 11 
144, ScHOOLORAFT. MELO WALCO cial sfeisioate eer Jan., 1871 1— 
Albert A. Ellis .......... Apr:, 48-61 38— | 467. WarrANSVILLE. 
145, SHERMAN. Jacob Price..... selelpiotelele Aug.,’33-36 3— 
R. H. Cook (7% time,Lima, ane 168, WurrE PicEoN. 
Ind). ---+++eeeeeeeeee -JSuly, 48-49  —9 John Seage......scees00- Dec. ,’56-"60 3— 
146, SHIAWASSEE. ated 169. WHITE RIVER. 
Silag Bares. ..ce.s.scacicies Nov., 40-41 1— F. C. Koehler, Ger...... Sep., 72-15 3— 
147. SHIAWASSEER Co. L. Glaesser ORCA Feb.,’76-’80 4—6 
AWWittae ACK elaisleloiejsisisieisieiere Mar.,’50-51 1— | 470, Wuirr Rrver Asso. 
148. Spring Lake. Me ES By nice wleeisiaieisiearerniele Oct., ’66-67 1— 
J. BR. MUN? . 22. recess -Oct., 68-69 1— | 171, WrigHT AND WHEATLAND. 
149. STANTON. Wim. Smedmer.......... June,’49-"50 1—6 
John Van Vleck......... Jan., 1868 1— | 179, YorxvittE. 
150. TECUMSEH. W. G. JONSON. 12.6500 Apr.,’51-’53  2— 
John f. Fulton.......... Jan., 4446 2—6 | 473. YpsrnANTI. 
Samuel Cornelius, Jr....Sep., *47-"49 1—6 John Mitchell..........- June,’41-42. 1— 
151. TrKonsHA (See 11), Lyman H. Moore........ Oct., 48-748 5— 
MINNESOTA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ALBERT Lea (See 115). 65. ASHLAND. betes 
Amos Weaver........... Oct., ?73-""75 = 2— W. C. Shephard......... Oct., ’56-57 1— 
WG AM 12K tegnegEDosCOlOD Nov.,’77-78 1—8] 6, ArwaTer. 
(RT sete reasaGE Oct., ’81-82  —6 Thos. Libby............Oct., 71-72 —8 
2. ArperrT LEA & SHELL FINS GIRS 
Rock. ¥ We 5962 3— 
Gomeliia Smiths. fees Mar 69270 1 E, F. Gurney .....sesees Mar.,’59-’6 
8. ALEXANDRIA (See 75). 8. AusTIN & LANSING. ; 
Wm. ,M.-Wells ......00¢- Apr.,’76-’"78 1—6 H. I. Parker, (14 time, eae 
4, ANOKA. See her EO WWal) epeloler=ivralsisioleleicteliste Aug.,’62-’64 2— 
Lewis Atkinson......... ct., ’53-"E = 
RR? 9. BEAVER LAKE & FREEBORN. 
Lyman Palmer ......... Aug.,’55-"56 1— eps 1eR0 pe, 
v a Seven eet ee Sep., 58-59 1— C.S. Luce....... esse Sep., ’68-’69 1 
J. R. Baumes.......-.. Oct., °63-'64 —9] 49, Bucwer. 
John Scott......./....+-Oct., 64-65. —6 John H. Shephardson...Jan., 1881 —9 
Moses Heath........+.-- Apr.,’65-"67 1—9 
Sap eboaUasiesisa er eciee ser Jan., 1867 1— | 11. Brexrim Piar & Jorpan. ne 
Ty LuUttles » see's eiese <¢ APL-5) 00-02) S— Moses Heath..... «+000. Apr., 59-65 6— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
12. BeLtur Puarne, Jorpan & 
LEXINGTON. 
Enos Munger .......e0 -Oct., 66-68 1—6 
13. BENson. 
ORC OS on gina se aveiaiees Oct., ’79-°80 —9 
14. Brenton & Cass Cos, 
Lewis Atkinson......... Oct., 54-55 1— 
15. Berwin & FREEBORN. 
GS EAU CG vate erehisiiaeleese Sep., 6970 1— 
16. BERLIN, FREFBORN, MERI- 
DEN & MEDFORD. 
Jos. C. Weeden....- «-»--Oct., 72°73 —6 
17. Brrrin, Meprorp, & Cuin- 
TON FALts. < 
Jos. C.Weeden.......... Aug., 77172 1— 
18. Beri, Meprorp, CLINTON 
Fauus, & MERIDEN. 
RRA SAGICIS: se ielereiste'e -May,’76-"77 i—6 
19. Brrurn (See 152), 
20. Brrp Ispanp (See 92). 
Wiel Randall \asa5 se; Oct.,’79-’80 1— 
21. BuoomiIne GROVE (See 223). ° 
22. BRAINERD. 
AD WILANGS Sean iens « Jan., 1873 —9 
John Squire........ ...Apr.,’74-’75 i1—6 
JOS. Wilkins. ...... ...-.Oct., 81-82 —6 
23. Brooxiyn & Marple GROVE. 
ADS Williams ,.:...isi..e0.<' July, ’70-"72 2— 
24, BROWNSDALE (See 114 & 
115). 
25. CAMBRIDGE. 
John Ongman, Scand...Oct., 72-73 —9 
26. CANNON CITy. 
Timothy R. Cressy...... Mar.,’58-59 —9 
27. CANNON City & FARIBAULT. 
Timothy R. Cressy...... June,’56-58 1—9 
28. CANNON FALLS. 
A. Norelis, Swedes..... Apr.,’58-"59  1— 
29. CANNON Fauus & VALLEY. 
Isaac) Waldton...c.. >.< Nov.,’60-’62 2Q— 
30. CANNON Fats & ZUMBROTA. 
Isaac Waldron..........Nov.,’58-’60° 2— 
31. CARIMONA. 
ReeSheldOne. seis ccs Apr., 1859 —¥% 
32. Carmona & Erna, 
Moses Meacham........ Sep., ’*68-’69° 1— 
33. CARIMONA AND WAUKOKEE, 
Moses Meacham........ Jan., 1867 1— 
34. Carman (See 51). 
35. Carver Co. (See 130). 
36, Cass Co. (See 14). 
37. CasTLE Rock. 
ere WLLGOR 00s nisteretorsie sie June,’73-"75 2—4 
38. CasTLE Rock & Farmine- 
TON. 
INO OUDEOR hie cc anons Oct., ’69-"71  2— 
Gn As Cooley oss. cewlnane Jan., 1877 —9 
39, CHasKa (See 183), 
40, CHATFIELD. 
PeCOOw Wie ILLOR wate arorelorere June,’58-’64 6— 
41. CHESTER (Sce 73). 
42. CuIPppEwa Co, 
Martin Dahlquist, Swed.Oct., 72-73 1— 
43, CHIpPHwA INDIANS. 
James Tanner .......... dJan., 1854 —8 


Trelds and Missionaries. Date. 


44, CLEAR LAKE. 
K. S. Swedburz, Swedes. Oct., 81-82 
45, CLINTON Fats (See 17, 18, 
z 142 & 148). 
46, COKATO. 
OF S. Lindburg, Swedes.Jan.,. 1875 
«  Jan., 1879 
47, Coxato & Smits LAKE. 
John Squire ..... .-Nov.,’75-77 
48, CORRELL. 
F. E. Bostwick..... oeeeeNOV., 79-781 
49. CorraGe GrovE & NEWPoRT. 
A. Smith Lyon... .5). .s0<s June,’58- 60 
50. CROOKSTON. 
F..K. Roberts. .... ater Mar.,’80-'S1 
51. Crooxston & CaRMAN. 
ES K. Roberts...2<,. 10.01 Oct., ’81-’82 
52. Daxora Co. (See 84 & 85). 
53. DETROIT. 
OINio ALLO lie ci asctelsiciciecsiavers May, 1880 
54, Derrorr & PELICAN VALLEY. 
John E. Wood.......... Oct., °T7-’78 
55. DrTroir & Lake EUNICE. 
DONDE VWWOOG jevesele rere ecsece Oct., ’81-’82 
56. DopGE CENTRE. 
Geo. N. Annes.......... Jan., 1879 
57. Doua.Lass. 
T. B. Rogers, (% time 
Wisi) ence ccletnsoe Nov.,’54-’57 
58. Douaass, Pope, STEARNS, 
& Topp Cos. 
Hdgan' Cady os. ~ sess c Oct., ’66-'67 
59. DouGuass, POPE, OTTER TaIL 
& WILKIN Cos. 
A. A. Linne, Scands..... July,’76-"7 
60. DULUTH. 
See A RES Die a aicieacleis Bink Sep., 72-7 
OCA Dihisher vecciectacce Oct., ae 32 
61. East HUTCHINSON. 
Saal DAROSSeh 60 sence Dec., ’67-’68 


65. 
66. 


72. 
73. 


74. 


2. EAGLE Lakes (See 75). 
. East MINNEAPOLIS (See 184). 


W. WieelM@OTe. cas cites DOC 12-to 


. EGGLMSTON. 


John Anderson........- Noy. 
ELYsIan (See 144). 
Erna (See 32 and 192). 


», 81-’82 


. Evora (See 161). 
. FAIRHAVEN. 
Jas. N. Thresher........ Oct., ’67-’70 
ee & meatier eters Oct., ’71-’72 
. Fatruaven & MaInrE 
PRAIRIE. 
Jas. N. Thresher........ Oct., ’64-’67 
. Farrvirw (See 95). 
. FARIBAULT (See 27). 
Een sh CUE ielciows sieinisis]e0israce Sep., ’72-"73 
H.C. Hazen.............dan., ’58-’65 
Harrison Daniels..... ...dune,’70-71 
ARR RBBGOLS aici ik <isteseiere July, 71-72, 
FARMINGTON (See 38). 
FARMINGTON & CHESTER. 
OGL ATIC ie apeterciactereseicts Sep., ’60-61 
FERGUS FALLS. 
-Oct., ’7T-’78 


A. A. Linne, Scand..... 
“ee “e “ae 


aeiaeYste Jan., 1881 


Yrs. 
—6 
—9 
—9 

1-11 
1-11 
= 
1—T 
—6 
—6 
= 
—5 
—9 
a= 
i 
1—3 
2—T 
—6 
1 
—9 
—3 
= 
ie 
Cues 
S jases 
ee, 
-11 
—9 
ys 
tes 
—9 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. 
75, Frreus Fawr, EAGLE LAKE, 
& ALEXANDRIA. 
Martin Dahlquist, 
WOM OStarromlcieriaiclsr eters; nis Dec., ’81-’"82 —3 
76. Forrst Ciry (See 120). 
Nicholas Luesing, Ger..Jan., 1866 —3 
John Engler, Ger ...... Jan., 1874 1— 
Adam Chambers........ Jan., 1879 1— 
Henry N. Herrick....... Jan., ’80-’81 1—6 
77. FREEBORN (See 15 and 16). 
78. GARDEN CITY. 
E. C. Saunders. 22:20 Oct., ’67-"68- 1— 
ae See Sa ss ate ett Oct., 69-70 1— 
Jos. Rockwood.......... May,’73-’74  1— 
79. GARDEN City, STERLING & 
Lyra. : 
Jesse M. Thurston...... Jan., 1867 —9 
80. GARDEN Ciry & WINNEBAGO 
Crry. 
Jos. Rockwood.......... July,’75-"76 1—3 
81. GARDEN City, WINNEBAGO 
Ciry & VERNON CENTRE. 
Jos. Rockwood.......... Oct., ’80-"82 1—6 
82. GLENCOE. 
Win RSF Ganocanedaonode Aug.,’80-"81 —8 
83. GLENWOOD. 
PV sy MU ULLLORs istererarasen) events Oct., 81-82 —6 
84. GoopHurE & Dakota Cos. 
John Anderson, Scand. .Oct.,’71-’"72 1— 
85. GoopHuE, DaKkota, & Wa- 
BASHA Cos, 
John Anderson, Seand...Dec.,’74-’"75 -10 
86. GoopHUE & WABASHA Cos. 
John Anderson, Scand...Apr., 1874 —5 
87. GRANITE FAs. 
Ds ACA sisicslolelels cieseieicie 6 Oct., ’78-"80 1—6 
88. GREENLEAF (See 107). 
89. HamitTon (See 193). 
90. Hamiuron & Hicu Forest. 
Mark W. Hopkins....... Jan., 1860 1— 
91. Hastinas (See 99). 
FOUN CHV AO. cic cccsice Nov.,’56-"59 2—2 
Timothy R. Cressy......Mar.,’59-’61 2—5 
W. H. Humphrey....... Oct., 68-65 2— 
ds MULer, ‘Ger. nres cee Aug.,’73-"78 4—9 
92. Hroror & Birp ISLAND. 
WE, BOStWIck, . 2.001000 Oct., °81-’°82 —6 
93. H@mNNEPIN Co. (See 231). 
HE. W. Cressy....... oeee-OCt., 752-53 1— 
94. Hicu Forzsr (See 90). 
95. HIGHLAND & FarrviIEw. 
Wim. Sturgeon.......... Jan., 1863 1— 
96. HicgHuanp & PLAINVIEW. 
Warts WWOLG . «sinwiele/ees Jan., 64-65 2— 
97. Hoxan. 
IDs iatehiabhdy ggcnaconou’ Jan., 1873 1— 
98. Houston Co. 
CHAS CIATIE T cipsieisis aivise © « Dec., 64-65 —9 
Fred’k O. Neilson,Scand.,July,’70--72  2— 
99. Houston, Hastines, LAKE 
Crry & WINNEBAGO VALLEY. 
Olaus Okerson, Swedes..Jan., 1878 —9 
100. Hupson. 
Win. M. Wells...........Oct., 71-72 1— 
101. Hupson & OsakIs, 
Wm. M. Wells..... .....Oct., °72-74 1—6 


102. Jorpan (See 11 & 12). 


Fieids and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
103. Kanpryout (See 221). 
EDT AAAS yon ace aianes-cielae Oct., 72°74 1—6 
104. Kanpota (See 180), 
SPN ya BiCLL OD ecclesia raver clays Oct, 275-76 i— 
105. Lakk AMELIA. 
PW s AP RVLLON 7a) rete lorsiore ote Oct., 778-79 1— 
: “f Sao onan ona July, 1881 —33 
106. Laker Ciry (See 99, 173 and 
206). 
BidgarCadiyceeadeiiecnes July, 57-59 1—9 
A Ee GTANCS& -snteeeieanie June,’59-°62  2—5 
Geo. W. Freeman....... Sep., 762-64 2— 
Geo. W. Fuller.........Apr.,’65-°67 2— 
107. Laxe ELIZABETH & GREEN- 
LEAF, 
Peter E.Edmund,Swedes,Oct., ’79-’80 1— 
108. Lake Evizasetuo & LakE 
LILLiaNn. 
Peter E.Edmund,Swedes.Jan., 1879 —9 
109. Lak EuNICE (See 55). 
110. LAKELAND, 
Enos Munger......... -.Feb.,’58-62 4—2 
DerA NOW LOD sealeccivcicce Mar.,’66-"67 1— 
IW tO AMON ON emurccte eters Apr., 1873 —3 
111. Lake Lituran (See 108, 
112 and 221.) 
112. Lake Liniian & WILLMAR. ; 
John Holstrom, Swedes. Oct., 80-81 -11 
113. LANSING (See 8). 
114, Lansine & BROWNSDALE. 
Amos Weaver........... Sep., 71-73 2— 
‘115. Lanstnc, BRrownsDaLE & 
ALBERT LEA, 
Amos Weaver........... Oct., ’73-"'74  1— 
116. LE Roy. 
Walter R088 0... scicissiees Nov.,’68-’°71 3— 
Go WicrATINS suisesielerncaielers Sep., 72-74 1—6 
117. LE SuEvR. 
Jesse Thurston ... ..... Oct., 63-65 1—6 
E. H. Johnson .......... Oct., ’66-"68 1—6 
W. A. Kingsbury........ Oct., "72°73 1— 
BE. C. Saunders.......... Oct., 77475 1— 
se Ceo ctuorcon Oct., °76-78 2— 
RM a O OOM Ea neteetecxere Dec.,’81-’"82 —4 
118, LExINGTON (See 12), 
119. Lincotn & WorTHINGTON. 
Frank Peterson, Swedes. Oct., ’79-’81 1—9 
120. Lircurretp & Forest Crry. 
Ebenezer Thompson....June,’70-’"71 1— 
121. Lone PrRaIrix. 
PAB Wir MENELUROU elateNctevs.sisteve & Apr.,’73-"74  1— 
122. LUVERNE. 
ASW Hilton. .../.< 9508 G5 Oct., 76-77 1— 
J. ¥F. Merriam....... ...Oct., ’8U-’81 -11 
123, Lyra (See 79). 
Jesse M. Thurston...... Apr., 71-72 —@ 
124. MapE ra (See 171). 
125. MAINE PRatRiE (See 69). 
uPA) COOLEY) cicisieieinleieisielele Oct., ’79-80 1— 
126. ManxaTOo. 
Ia ERASING sire ayia 0 ecorecsTwinrs Aug.,’59-"60 1— 
airs ONAVOM: siccle ctatelsie'eisie Jan., 64-67 38—6 
Hy K. Cressey «ce .sccece o Apr., ’68-’69  1— 
Lyman B. Tefft......... Nov.,’69-"71_ 1—5 
ROB GUay ise sorwcisinedlas Aug.,’71-72  1— 
Dut WitRUOORS Sas ws iecisacc'e rls May,’73-"77  3—8 
127, Mankato & St. PETER. 
Je We ASW coc ecccss casnnl Aug.,’60-"62 2— 
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128. MapLE GROVE (See 23). 
129. MARSHALL. 
0. H.. Richardson. 2... Feb.,’79-’80 1—5 
130. McLrop, MEEKER, & CARVER 
Cos. 
Sail Wie mOssemccateee ciate Dec., 66-67 1— 
M. M. Wambold ........ Oct., ’71"73 2— 
131. Mreprorp (See 16, 17 & 18). 
132. MERIDEN (See 16, 18 & 142). 
133. MzEKER Co. (See 130). 
134, MrnnEapo.is (See 63 & 175), 
‘PB. ROGOLS ee ante cen © < Oct., '53-754  1— 
ALCOA, Tudasell sires cue ce July,’54-’57 2—9 
Amory Gale.............duly,’57-58 1— 
Wi) Wilders oo sistatie es ne Oct., ’71-’73 1—6 
Joel Reddick... 2.00 Mar., 1873 —3 
John Ring, Swedes..... Oct., °72-°73 —9 
John A.Peterson,Swedes,Feb., 1874 —6 
A. B. Orgren, Swedes....Oct., 5218 3— 
J. A. H. Johnson, Scand. .Oct., *78-’80 1—6 
John Anderson, Scand...Aug., 1880 —2 
Iver Larsen. sf -Oct., 780-82 1—6 
S. Adams, Jewett Chapel. Jan., 1881 —9 
T.G. Field « ‘© Dec.,’81- 82 —4 
135. MINNESOTA. 
Wilson Cogswell........Dec., 53-54 1— 
Julius S, Webber........ June, 1854 —6 
SKE BO ODA A Godtmonn bine Sep., 56-57 —9 
Amory Gale, Gen’l Itin. 
and Expls Agt ewes sc Aug.,’58 66 8— 
Amory Gale,Gen’l Miss’y,Nov.,’66-"74 8— 
Erastus Westcott ‘‘ Apr., 1874 —3 
John H. Wood =f Nov.,’74-°77  2—5 
J. W. Riddle oe Dec.,’78-’81 2—4 
W. Whitney Gu Feh.,’81-’82 1—2 
J. F. Dohrman, Ger., (% 
GE: WAGs) hd «stare scarater cle Apr., 1867 —3 
Geo. D. Menger, Ger ....Jau.,’70--72 1—6 
De Wiebe GOL. cca eke a o's Mar., 1875 —1 
Fred. O. Neilson, Swedes. Nov. 754-57 = 3— 
Martin Dahlquist,Swedes, 
along Hastings & Dak. 
Waghuicee cine seer neces Oct., 79-80 1— 
oO. Okerson, Scands ajar Oct., 765-769 3— 
naieretne Oct., "7273 1— 
“ Ra reietelatols Oct., 77476 1—9 
Lewis Yorgenson,S cand. May, 6769. 2— 
John Anderson, «¢ ~ Oct.,. 70-77 1 — 
John Ongman « Aug.,’69-"72  3— 
A. B. Orgren, Scand., 
GenZNGISSiyeiercleieeiels Oct., ‘78°79 =—9 
Eph. M. Epstein, Rus.,( 24 
TING Dales) ice ctctoosicicr Dec.,’80-81 —3 
136. MINNETRISTA. 
John Wendt, Ger........ Apr. 4 —) 
a " Layo omcmcs Oct., °72-"75 38— 
137. MonrTEVIDEO, 
B. 8: Ashmore. ..5..... Jan., 79-82 2-3 
Fidei Gran Getcsistessecee atc May, 1880 —3 
138, MONTICELLO, 
We WECES tp sctccsisesichs Noy.,’59-62 2—6 
GenD. Bill cee wcrenienn race Mar., 1867 —3 
Martin A. Blowers...... Oct., ’75-"77 2— 
189. MONTICELLO AND SILVER 
CREEK. 
Martin A. Blowers...... Nov.,’78-’79 1— 
140, Moornrap. 
C. TwEmerson....... ---Oct., 80-81 —9 
141. Morristown. 
CuSTBaGeing cnt os een Sep., "70-71 1— 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
142. MorRIsTown. CLINTON 
Fauits & MERIDEN. 
Bi. AL SRadiGien careevess Noy.,’77-"78  -11 
143. MorRISTOWN, CLINTON 
Fars, & WATERVILLE. 
AL Ds Williaa? ns otras Nov.,’68-69 1— 
144. MorRIsTOWN, WATERVILLE, 
WASECA AND ELYSIAN. 
Eben Thompson........ Oct., ’°71-"73  2— 
145. MountTaIn Laker. 
J. Wendt, Mennonites...Oct., 77-78 —9 
146. New AvBuRN & Norwoop. 
Jos. Rock wood.......es- Feb., 77-78 1-—8 
147. Newport (See 49). 
148. Newport & WASHINGTON Cos. 
Se Smith Vy Ons ma, ccs ac June,’60-62  2— 
149. NoRTHERN Paciric R. R. 
John E. Wood. .. ......dune,’71-"74 3—-5 
J. Fogelstrom, Swedes..Oct., 81-82 —6 
150. NORTHFIELD. 
J. BF. Wilcox............Aug., 58-69 10—9 
a $C D ne wre's sislocietks June, 1872 —4 
Slots 3s LORS. Sean Soneooran Dec., ’72"74 1-10 
151. Norwoop (See 146). 
152. OAK GROVE AND BETHEL. 
das. Mitchell. .osc.<c0 sei July,’72"74 1—9 
Buk. Herrick ..<.<.<i.0.ADr, IS8i” =—6 
153. ORTONVILLE. 
J. A. H. Johnson, Norw .May, ’80-’82 1-11 
154. Osaxis (See 101). 
155. OTTAWA. 
Geo. D. Menger, Ger....Oct., ’°72-’"78 1— 
156. OrTrER Tain Co. (See 59). 
157. OWATONNA. 3 
Edgar Cady.............dune,’59-’60 1— 
158. PARKFR’S PRAIRIE. 
M. D. Reeves........... Jan., 77-79 2—9 
159. PELICAN VALLEY (See 54). 
160. PLAINVIEW (See 96). 
Wire VE WCLCl frac. Rlasrecare! Jan., 1863 1— 
Alfred Chutes .<. cnc Senes Apr., 1869" .—6 
161. PLreasant GROvE & Eyora, 
Edgar Catly....-....... -June,’70-’71 —9 
162. Porn Co. (See 58 and 59). 
163. Rep WING. 
Timothy R. Cressey..... June, 55-56 1— 
Enos Munger....-...... Aug.,’57-58 —6 
W. W. Whitcomb.......Sep., 6770 2—6 
Gideon Cole.... ......-. ADIs (ented 
Win. E. Stanley.........Apr., ’77-’"79 2—6 
164. ROCHESTER. 
Erastus Westcott....... Aug.,’57-"60 3-- 
Darwin N. Mason....... Apr., ’62-"64. 2-9 
165. RoLLING ForE. 
J. O. Modahl, Norw.....Jan., 76-80 2—8 
166. Sr. ANTHONY (See 197). 
Wm. C. Brown.........O0ct., "5051 <1 
Lyman Palmer..........Oct., 52-55 3— 
Lyman Whitney.... .... Oct., 56757 1— 
John C. Hyde... .7.. a June, 59- 61 2— 
Harrison W. Stearns....Oct., ’70-72 2— 
167. Sv. CHARLES. ‘: 
D. L. Babcock.......... Oct., °64-"67 2— 
Moses Pickett........... Aug.,’71-"72 —T 
Wm. H. Batsom........ June,’72-’"73 1-1 
HVA. Cooley. sticcsacee eADi pl 82) teas 
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168. Sr. CHARLES AND UTICA, 191. SprInG VALLEY. 
Duo. Babcock... . rcve. May, ’60-’61 1— Jass Mitchell... as cecn <e Apr.,’74°76 2—3 
(a CS “Guddoonte” Oct., ’63-"64  1— Er Wie, AUAT Gisele ree sca Oct. 777-78 1 
169. St. CLoup. aN s 
Wm. C. Phillips... ..... Ses See pee ee ee hee 
Jas. N. Thresher...... ..July,’63-’64  -11 SOR ee Seats bo aaa Se ee 
Wm. E. Stanley.........July,’73-’76 2-10 | 193. Sprrne VaLttey & HAMILTON. 
A Ms COINS e ctaeiceemae kts Jan., 1878 —9 C. D. Farnsworth.......May, 70-71 1— 
170. Sr. James. BOW... Adinuttocen cc Rist LlODe tT Loin eo 
R. A. Clapp...:.........Oct., 73-81 8 | 194. Srmanns Co. (See 58), 
H. E. Norton............Oct., “81-82 —6 | 195. Steric (See 79). 
171. Sv. JAMES AND MaDEria. 196. STILLWATER. 
Bic ASI COAPE scene sev, Ulete 2 Julius 8. Webber........ June,’50-'54 4— 
172. Sr. Paut. A. B. Green..... ...» May ’60-61 1— 
John P. Parsons........ May, 49-51 2— B. B. Rattray........... July, ’81-"82  —9 
Timothy R. Cressey..... June,’5254 2— | 197. Srinuwater & St, ANTHONY. 
AS MIRO T ORD OR acacrcecin's «06 Oct., 54-57 2—6 Wii. Browmn-... ons. « Oct., 49-50 1— 
J. ¥F. Hoefflin, Ger...... Oct., "7579 3—9 198. SwrpE Grover 
Ferdinand Heisig, Ger..Oct., ’79-’80 1— Olans Okerson, Scand...Oct., 69-72 3— 
John Ungman, Swedes..July,’74-’°75 1—3 
= s oe ..Oct., 781-82 —6 | 199. Tayzor’s FaLts. 
‘KrAC Ostergren, “ +.0an.,- 1876  —9 ASAE, DOP bCUt a cic.njs/aacis inte May, 59-63 4— 
A. B. Nordberg, ‘ --Oct., °78--79 1— | 200. Trpron. 
se es fs --Oct., *80-'81 1— Moses Mecham..........Dec., 65 66 1— 
H. Schultz, Ger. ... ...June,’81-’82 —9 201. Topp Co. (See 58). 
173. St. PAUL AND LAKE Crry. feet 202. TRAVERSE (See 177). 
74. Sv. Paut & § _R. 9 
John Ougman, Scand...July,’73-’"74  1— 204, ‘Valley (See 29). 
205. Vasa. 
175, Sv. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIs. John Anderson, Scand...Oct., 72°73 1— 
J. V. Hoefilin, Ger.......Oct., 74°75 1— NBN VAGA ee ei OL 
176. Sr. PETER (See 127). John Anderson, Scand...Oct., 73-74 —6 
John La Grange.... .... May, ’57-°58 —9 | 207. VeRNoN CENTRE (See 81 and 226). 
C.J. Johnson, Norw.... Oct.,’79-80 1— Ae AOD 
177. Sr. PETER AND TRAVERSE. Teoh LIARU OW Gitstetelerstcisterete ts May, 57-61 3—T 
John La Grange........ Feb., ’58-60 2—3 Wm. Sturgeon.......... Jan., 1862 1— 
178. SARATOGA. 209. WABASHA Co. (See 85 and 86). 
. B. Slater. ..... 60. <sOCts, “58-60 2— 210. Wasuca (See 144). 
179. SAUK CENTRE. Eben Thompson........ Oct., "13°74 —6 
Wm. K. Dennis......... Oct., 80-82 1—6 Geo. N. Annes.......+.. Jan.,’76 "78 2—6 
C &K H. §S. Davis.............Apr., 81-"82 1— 
180. SAUK CENTRE ANDOTA. fetes Dalal, \WWNSSG)\ OF VO: 
IBY Bs ELA SICOLL, ws ctarelsictieieieis Oct., 78°79 1— Si PU Catlinee cae eecae<Seps 768269) 1 
181. Scanpia. . 
Fred. O. Neilson, Swede.Nov.,’57-59 2— | 212. WAsHINGTON Co. (See 148). 
John A. Peterson, ‘‘ .Sep., 60-62 1—8 OGUWaerore 
182. poe eae me Tee WW. ©; Shepard yo... sc... Oct., 757-65 8— 
Wilson Cogswe ec., é ~ SOMO TAl Wien. ‘ 
Sot RULES S309 ISOC, eer IR oe Uh A. Norelius, Swedes..... Apr., 59-62 3— 
183. SHAKOPEE AND CHASKA. 215. WATERVILLE (See 143 and 144). 
A. B. Tomlinson.... ... Aug.,’66-"67 1— dprn ie, Cor esaonwoeasnase Oct., 80°81 —4 
184. yee a G i oe 216. WAUKOKEE (See 33). 
xeo. D. Menger, Ger....Oct., "13-7 Le. avig, Annee 
John Engler............ Jan., 75-78 3—9 Gu icnmeon Noman rOrirso. sl = 
185. SHELL Rock (See 2). Mer, | 218. Wesrern Minnesota. 
D. H. Palmer........... Sep., 64-66 2— | Martin Dahlquist, Swed. Oct,, °73-°74 —5 
186. SHERBURNE Co. i 219. WILKIN Co. (See 59). 
J. H. Shepardson....... Oct., 69-71 2— 920. Win~mar (See 112). 
187. SILVER CREEK (Sce 139). | Andrew Persons, Swede..Jan., ; as ee 
188. Smira LAKE (See 47). A. B. Nordberg, Swede. .Oct., ’81-’82. — 
189. SOUTHERN MINNESOTA. i 921. Wi~~MAR, LAKE LILLIAN & 
Timothy R. Cressey... .June,’54’55 1— } KANDIYOHI. or 
E. 8. Johnson, Scand....Nov.,’71"72 —8} John Holstrom, Swede..Apr.,’77-78 1—6 
190, SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA. . WizTon (See 211 and 223). 
John A. Peterson, Scand. Nov.,’70-71 
H. A. Reichenbach. ‘‘ Nov.,’78-’79 23. Witton & BLOOMING GROVE. } 
Klijah S. Smith.........Jan., 60-67 7— 


Martin Dahlquist, Swed. Oct., ’77-’78 
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Fields ane. Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fielas and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. 
224, WINDOM. O. O. Stearns. ....scece0e Dec.,’59-"62  2—8 
M. C. Cummings....... July,’73-’74  1— Lyman B. Tefft........-. Dec., ’62-"65 38— 
225. WINNEBAGO Ciry (See 80-81). 229, WoRTHINGTON (See 119). 
Edwin Stillman......... Oct., 65-67 2— | 9390, Wricut Co. 
Edward A. Stone........ Apr., 1869 —6 Tee wisAGkinsoneeoeaee: Oct.,55-’56 1— 
Jos. Rockwood..........dan., 1880 —9 a a a 
226. WINNEBAGO City & VERNON CENTRE. ZENS NNEMETED Cc TB Snes BESET) oe 
ViEIbuso [DOs bo caw ke ane Nov.,’71-’74 2—6 Lewis Atkinson.........Oct., 56-57 1— 
227. WINNEBAGO VALLEY (See 99). 232. ZuMBROTA (See 30). 
228. WINONA. E. T. Sedgwick......... .Feb., 63-65 2—1 
Sam/’l, Cornelius, Jr.....Nov.,’56-’"58 2— Pred Hills. ac. eek Nernkiahe May, 73-74-11 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. CaRROLL Co. Oy Mis Gordan cn srcpestele cio July, 74-75 ~-11 
Q Ee Miss Lucy M. Keeler, 
Edmund B, Cross....... Jan., 1842 1 Gol Pass ee Dec., 7879 —6 
2. CHoctaw & CuicKasaw INDIANS. Miss Carry R. Vaughn 
Jeremiah Burns......... Apr., 84-385 1— COLT Reon. ae eiitee Oct., ’79-"80 —4 
3. CHoctaw Co. (See 21). 16. Perry Co. (See 4, 5 and 6). 
17. : F 
4, COVINGTON, HARRISON & PERRY Cos. a ee Bea'6) 
H. E. Hempstead........ Jan., 1867 1— : NUNC Weod eee Dec., 43-45 1-—7 
5. Pel cenit PERRY 19. WASHINGTON. 
H.E, Hempstead.........Jan., 1868 1— Ashley Vaughn......... Jan., 1833 —3 
20. Wrxsron Co 
6. CovineTon, Prrry & Smmpson Cos. Shee 226 96 ae 
Fh. Eopyeiead’s =a Jan.,°69-70 2— John Miconec. Sc se6.s 0 Apr., 736-37 1 
7. GREENE Co. (See 5). 21. Wryston & CHocTaAw Cos. 
8. GRENADA, John Micon..,.......... Jan., "41-42 1— 
Kleazer C, Eager (34 time 
Utarivd snomdaneaeorane Feb., °4243 1— | 22. pare ery 
: J. T. Zealy, Col. Peo....Aug., 1880 —2 
9. HaRnison Co. (See 4 and 5). A. H. Booth, Col. Peo. ..Mar.,’81-’82 1— 
10. JACKSON. 
Theo. Whitfield)... ...0s0s Mar.,’66-67 1— 
ible LovimsvILLE. . 
_ A IMAG OMecietesyeisisterere Jan.,’39-"40 2— Freedmen Educational Work. 
. Macon. 
Perry Deupree, Col. Peo..Sep.,’67-72 5— = Nageren 
13. Mapison Co. Natchez Seminary, 
Jordan Williams,Col.Peo.Jan., 1870 1— Chas. Ayer, » Sep., "77-82 4—7 
Mrs. E. 0. T. Ayer.. eeiaieters Nov., 78-82 2—4 
14, Mt. CarMEL. an 
Hum Honiostoad J 1871 1 Inman E. Page.......... Oct., "77-78 —8 
ay EE BUGAG sielclelecals ey (ne t= E. G. Wooster. .......... June, 80-81 1— 
15. NaTcHEz. j Mrs. Esther A. Wooster. Oct., ’80-81 —8 
J. B. White, Col. Peo.. .July, 1864 —2 De Ui As ENSHnitecice caer Feb,, 1880 —4 
EH. G. Trask, Col. Peo....Dec., 64-65 —T Miss E. C. avers «| SOGb,.. "Sie Bei 7 ak 
Geo. W. Bryant, Col Peo.Nov.,’65-°67 1—1 BoP. Day cunweecceaad \Dec., *81-’82 —7: 
MISSOURI. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y¥7rs.M. 
1. Aparr Co. 8. BoLivar. 
ADs EGO cate wareieisiaee oyore Sep., 41-42 1— J. Morris Lappin........ Sep., 69-70 —6 
2. ALBANY. 9. BoLivar AND HUMANSVILLE. 
Dip Wis ROG se wcreterenoshis erefsiens Oct.; "66-67 1— Geo. Mitchelliiae se cisisiss Mar., 7273 1— 
3. ANDREW Co. (See 11). 10. BRooKFIELD (See 72). 
ao ee 11. BucHanan & ANDREW COs. 
= ANNAPOLIS (See 51, 52, & 53.) Win. Paul Ger. (14 time 
5. SaaS Bia Wiseescxee namete cs Aug.,’66-67 —9 
ideon § syne OUL...160..eD., 1868  —6 12. BUTLER. 
6. Bares Co. (See 44). ARAN ish phttanogstonosobns Mar.,18-78 —8 
Wil, GRY, Hi Bi Piurnorenn aclerder Aug.,’79-’"81 1—8 
A. Hoffman, Ger......... Oct.,’62-'63 —111!18. Catmrornta (See 57.) 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 

14, Carr GIRARDEAU. 39. GREEN & PoLK Cos. 

Thos. W. Anderson..... June,’44-°45 1— B. McCloud Roberts....Mar., 1869 —6 
Beni: Clarke ro -cieiele aie Feb., 44-45 1— | 40, Greenvitie. 

15, CapE GIRARDEAU ASSO. Henry McElmarry...... Jan., 735-87 3— 
Peter Williams.......... Mar., ’38-"41 3— NWimnss MA COmae cere «ncecle Oct, 36-310 = 
Benj Clausee sconce ses Chal, IS) Te, Gevesmipae ; 

16. Carr GIRARDEAU Co. Benj. Stevens............ Apr., 46-'47 | 1-- 
Thos. .P. Green... 60% Oct., ’33-34  1— D. Brainard Gunn ......July,’63-’64 1— 
Thos. W. Anderson...... Jan., *47-’48 2— THOS Keres es cies aes nae Jan., *67-68 1— 

17. Cape GIRARDEAU & WAYNE 42. HARRISON Co. (See 38). 

Cos 43. Henry & JOHNSON Cos. 
Bev Claro ree oss eclcveres Feb., 743-44 1— EAH. Burehfield... 50... Oct., ’65-"68 2—6 

18. CARONDOLET, Jonathan (Gott. ...0c. «es Oct., 765-68 2—6 
Phos: Hudson .<..4<.0<5 July, ’71-"72 1—8 | 44. Henry, St. Crain & Bares 

19. CARTHAGE. Cos. oe 
Almon Whitman........Oct., ’72-’73 1— John P, Lawton......... July, 66-67 1— 

20. Cass Co. 45, Hout & Nopaway Cos. ine. 

Henry Farmer.......... Aug., 65-66 1— Eben Tucker............ Seg EN 

21. CENTRAL MIssouRr. 46. Howarp Co. 

Barton Hillman, Col. Ebenezer Rogers... .... Mar.,’33-’385 2— 
PS arraretetttacarcieysielaretereistere June,’65—66 1I— | 47. HyuMANSVILLE (See 9). 
22, CHILICOTHE 
, Sok SNDENCE. 
Wm. Hildreth.......... Dec., ’66-67 —6 ss BAe donna SE deems Dec., 65-67 1—6 


R. L. Colwell, Col. Peo..Dec., ’66-"68 1—8 


23. CHIDLIcorHE, Linneus & 49. INDEPENDENCE AND ANDERSON, 
ae Ween = Clark Moore, Col. Peo..Jan., 66 1— 
Barton Hillman, Col. 50. Inon Co. (See 93.) 
POO sere steisiaisisisiaissree ies June,’66-°67 1— 
51. IRONTON AND ANNAPOLIS, 
de CREB CO (Seo BO SAT}. Vi Dy Settle. .cc0s<ceer's Aug., 7677 1— 
Andrew Broadus, Jr..... Oct., 738-740 2— 
o 52. Ironton, ANNAPOLIS AND 
25. Curnron (See 115). FREDERICKSTOWN, 
26. COOPER Co. V.T. Settle, ..........,Aug:,77-"79 2— 
Kemp Scottie. csceaisccincere Apr., ’34-"40 5—5 | 5; . ANNAPOLIS AND 
A. P. Williams.......... Myer siege le See 
STi ON SST Secor ase July, *66°67 1— Wal Settles wa sscteross Aug, 76°16 1— 
Opty Harrisivacins else 6 Jan., 1866 1— ‘ 
54. IRONTON, FREDERICKTON, 
27. Dent Co. (See 93). AND DEs Arc. 
28, Drs Arc (Sec 54). Wi Lez SOU tlOnsewierers cisisisins Aug.,’79-’82 2—6 
29. Dr Wirr (See 23). 55. JASPER Co. 


30. EastreRN Missourt. E. S. Freeman...........Feb., 6768 1— 
Wm. P. Brooks, Col. Peo.July, 66-68 2— | 56. JEFFERSON CITY. 


F Prentiss H. Evans.....- Dec., 71-72 1— 
Saree EO abs 194 Te Wwabarrett eee May, ’78-80 2— 
Oe Wine AM ILC be). ajetersinisie ors Oct., ’81-°82 —6 eR), 
#..D: Bentley sccncciess << Noy., 65-66 —4 
32. Forust Orry & OREGON, 57, JEFFERSON CITY AND CAL- 
Gey Wise Hiia tleyier's ers) elover~ Mar., 66-69 3—4 IFORNIA. 
33, FRANKLIN Asso. TROD Gaels LATS ara etere ares Jan., 1867 1— 
Lewis Williams......... Sep., 33-38 5— | 58 Jounson Co. (See 48). 
James Williams......... Sep., 732-35 3— 
“ “ ‘ 59. KANSAS CITY, 
aietelelelstsrers Jan., 1837 1— J.B Fuller Mar.. 64266 1—9 
Hezekiah Lasseter ...... Apr.. 35-36 1— GPS SUAS OO RIOR Cree 
i 3 Clarke Moore, Col. Peo. .Dec., 64-65 1— 
Jas. Condiff.............Apr., 1836 —9 sg ORES: Suly 67268 1 
ASPanWillliams.ce.ecctes Feb., ’36 37 1—6 - D. Bowker.....-.++++- uly, 
WES Wie DUCK Or te cisisicisie'e Dec., 733-734 1— | 60. KIRKSVILLE. 
Stopes CON Pe esau Jan., 736-37 1—6 RP BOROWEISs scceisie sie A1 1866 —i1 
R. S. D. Caldwell........ Jan , 37-38 1-10 Robt. C. Ray +, 1516 —10 
Dawid Stiles 2 0... cee aes Jan., 1838 1— | 61. KirkKwoop. 
Edwin C. Brown........ Dec., 788-39 1— John R. Downer........Jan., 1871 —4 
Hiram M. Smith........ Apr., 40-43 2—3 6b. ICROuNOST EN: 
34. FRANKLIN Co. (See 94). Jas. L. Carmichael...... Janzsp 1880 — 
35. FREDERICKTOWN (See 54). 63. LACLEDE. 
W. W. Settle..... sarees Mar., 1870 —0) Gideon Seymour,.......Aug., 69-70 1— 
36. GASCONADE RIVER ASSO. 64, LA GRANGE. 
Gideon Seymour........Feb., 67-68 1— Isaac H. Denton........ Nov. 85-'66 1— 
37. GASCONADE Co. Stephen Taylor........-. Apr., 66-67 1—6 
Dayid Stiles............-duly, 41-42 1— -@, LEBANON. 
88. GrntTRy, WorTH & Harri- Gideon Seymour........ Feb., ’66-67 —11 
son Cos. oe SEM RRA Netsevers Aug.,’70"71  1— 


Uo Wie Litt scoconoosoAonue Oct., 765-66 —9 Died Gr GOMVON ne leletaia ei wives Apr., °*76-"78 2—6 
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66. Lewis AND CLARKE Cos. 89. Osace & ConcorRD ASSO. 

Jepthah S. Smith........ Aug.,’41-44 2—6 Carroll Meville.......... Jan., 1867 1— 

67. ee AND Scor- 90. Pacrric R. R. : 

Be ideon Seymour........ Aug., 68-69 1— 
Jepthah S. Smith. ......Oct., 44-45 1— Gideon! Seymacn™: ve 
68. LEXINGTON edie carpe 7 
2 LEX : (QIEYG 8 BASonnooe Noy.,’32-"33 — 
A. P. Williams.......... Jan., 41-42 2— Se 4 

69. L: — 92. Paris. : 

69. LIBERTY. Parks...... see edane, 45-46) 2— 
A. P, Willams...........Mar.,’4446 2— Rormae Fe uaz 

70. Linn Co. 93. PHrELps, DENT AND IRon Cos. , 

Alton F. Martin.........Mar., 1844 —6 Thomas E, Carr.......-. Dec., "66-67 1— 
; c 94, PHELPS AND FRANKLIN Cos. 
eee nN Fred. Bowen.,.......... Jan., 1868 1— 
72. LINNEUS AND BROOKFIELD. _ 
Da SRR CHA DEN concen Jan., 66-67 Q— | 99. Porx Co (See 39). 
73. LOUISIANA. 96. Porosi (See 53). 
(AR BE vam all, ciesecsne aes June,’66-"67 1—4| 97. Rauus Co, 

74, MAcon Crry. Jeremiah Vardeman....Mar.,’33’35 1—6 
T. M. Colwell...........Sept.,’66-69 3— 98. Roxua (See 106). 

75. MARYVILLE, 99. ScoTLaAND Co (See 67). 

Gwe Huntley csesce 5555 Nov., 74-75 1— | 100, Sepatza (See 31). 
A. M. Richardson....... Oct., 8182 —6 eo ae ea heaton: ., 65-68 2—8 

76, Missouri. (STATE). J. Leets.. 1869 —6 
John M. Peck, Agt.......May, 36-37 1— Robt. H. Harris.. = Peet coven a es, 

YE 
Reuben Winchell. ...... Oct., *40-"41 —9 J. Sc. Davidson Seooksace Dec., 74°76 1-11 
Jonni Recka (2 5time 7 | ee ee rere tereterere July,’78-"79 1— 
Tl1.).. -..dJune, 1841 —6 J. B. RU Werte esas ee Jan., 1882 —s 
Presley i “Hay croft,.. oiees Dec., ’48-44 —3 
Joséph Strauther G4 101. SHELBY Co. (See 79.) 
time Kans.).......... Jan., 1864 1— | 102. SourHERN MissouRt. aps 
C. A. Bateman (% time Aw. Randall... ..5. «...-May, 69-70 1— 
Kars eee petit Oct., °63°66 3— Wi. Hildreth.........-. May, *70-"72 2—7 
E. T. Hiscox, Gen’] Miss., 103. Sours Sr. Louis (See 112). Fs 
(% time Kans.). . sees -Oct., *65- 766 1— Ju EE. PBLOMKer ccs eecisten Noy., 74°75 1— 
A. F. onde Goat Miss.Oct., ’67-’68 1—2 | 104. SouvuHwestTeERN MIssouRI. 
NEI Bo ASHES NLS ise DIRsMurphyse..s-20ce Oct., *65-"67 1—9 
IEOK IS Hey OBO Aan o Oct., “14-77 = 38— 1 OSGouC een 
Wm. Paul, Ger. (% ti a 2 ae 
Kans.).. : AGRO A Vn 1873 —3 Geo. KUNE Tecan semen Dec., *67-’69  2— 

77. MoBerty, 106. SPRINGFIELD TO Rona. 

Wea Colwellleeeeete ae Jans alSib 1 Fred. Bower, -..-.+...-- Jan., 1867 1— 

78. MonITEAU AND ADJ. Cos., 107, St, CHARLES. 7 
Wine Duvallee mee July ’36-’°38 2— Joseph Hay... otece. Jan., 1872 1— 

79. MoNnRoE aNp SHELBY Co’s,, 108. Sr. CLamR (See 44). 

INorman “Paris ss yerccieicis' Jan., 1847 1— | 109. Sr. James. 
80. NrosHo. Joseph Walker....... ...Mar., 72-73 1— 
H. (0b MPUCRbooencccke oct Apr., 72-73. 1— | 410, sv. JosEpu. 

81. NrvapDa. Ui LD. AWA SOM te ceyaersivtete -May, ’72"73 1— 
Der O me ON bape lecisie/ohclsieieies MLAs Sia O) J. R. Shanafelt.......... Nov.,’75-"76 1— 
M.G. Brown,...........d0uly, "79-80 1— Wm. Paul, Germans.....May, ’67-’"68 1— 

82. NEWARK. 

a an 111. Sr. JosEPH AND CoUNCIL 

Stephen G. Hunt....... Jan., 66-67 1— EG ean! 

83. ee CaPpE GIRARDEAU GOW MUN eY west Mar., 1870 —6 
sso. 

Beni Clana teeta s: Jan ,’4142 9-— | 112. Sx. Lovrs (See 103). rae 

Peter Williams... ..Mar., 41-44 3— A. B. Smith....-....+.- .Sep., 32-33 1— 

Thos. W. Anderson ..... June, 41-44 3— Thos. P. Green..........June,’35-'36  1— 
B. F Brabook...........Apr.,“37-39 2— 

84. Nopaway (See 45), Sam’l Howard Ford......Jan., 1845 —9 

85. NorTHBASTERN Asso. Miles c paren cals eae ree aanae ne 
Stephen G. Hunt .......Jan., 1867 1— Whi geyedieins 
Od. Be Rairdennuss00e.WOC.,-08-69 1 rer ‘ 

, ber St., Col. Ch........Jan., 1869 1— 

86. NorTHERN MIssouRt. Geo. Kline, Park Aye.Ch. we 
C. A. Bateman, (44 time), Ee : Mar.,’70-'73  3— 

Gol Pootnwen seers Oct., 1867 1— D. T. Morrill, Park Ave. aoe 

87. NorTtHwrst Missouri. ee TaRallerna el - rae Ie to. giao 
Granville Gates......... May, 76-68 1{— NATGUS Oh ee Sep., 71-72 —6 
S bt aoe BebooIOIRS eas OEE = Peter Klein, Ger..... Pp aoune:66-670 ele 

Pian biribieislefeieneieh OCs) ats = Ernest Tschirch, Ger.... Dec.,’74~"75  -10 

88. OREGON (See 32). Chas Ohilgart, eee SeDs; 0-08, 2— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date- Yrs. M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
112. Treron. 118. WESTERN Asso. 
TAS GAY IN Sree eros cieiaieists April, 1866 —9 Prentice H. Evans ......Apr.,’69-"70 1— 
113. Troy. 119. Western Missovurt. 
ASHE NV CLOD eis siete ete cues Sep., 65-66 1— J. Meier, Ger... . 2 sansa Apr., 1875 —1 
114, WARRENSBURG. 120. WESTPORT. 
Thos? HNGSOn s). os.c6.cacien Jan., 1866 —3 Alex. Machett..........May, 64-65 1—3 
JOS BLOCK Mane seleeisle aralele Apr.,’67-"68 1— | 491, WiraconpDa Asso. 
Jas. E, Welch.......... Apr.,75-"76 1— Jie MMRAITGETIE da stscjetsiclcrs June,’65-"68 3— 
115. WARRENSBURG & CLINTON. Ww ;. 3 
Toho He Denton... :...<Dee,, 6068 a— | ORE ConlReo 20) 
116. WASHINGTON Asso. 
Ay P-Williams.... <2... Feb..’35-36 1— Freedmen’s Educational Work. 
117. WayNnE Co. (See 17). 123. Sr. Lovuts. 
Henry McElmarry.....- Feb., 37-40 2— R, E. Pattison, D. Ds. ¥Feb., 1870 —3 
MONTANA, 
Fields and Missionaries. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M 


1.. Burrs Crry. 
DN fest BOE ell NAB nc 


Date. Yrs.M. | 
2: 


oseveeeDec., 81-82 —3 | 


HELENA. 
Li: B:. Woolfolk. ooc.2.+ 2 Mar. 71-713; 2— 
J, F. Mason...........+.Nov.,’80-"82 1—3 


NEBRASKA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M 
1. Apams Co. (See 81). 19. mae on ; Can A 
ohn M. Taggart........ ct., *70-’ — 
oe SEN at nee Be J. Hy Bikinis etek. May, 1872 —3 | 
E Gy as conone P-s - John oung ss aeeeci cscs Aug., 1877 —3 
3. Auprion & CeDaR Rapips, : J GAH. Read . .c:ewecieese Nov.,’79-’81 2— 
JA. ELUNPALC. .50 5. ange Novy.,’80-82  1—3 Pie : 
LOOMINGTON. 
4 ALEXANDRIA. : S 7 
Fe ewelliing .-ascaccesa May, ’80.’82 1—9 Se Mog bOe Bis ee ean seo tetbe = 8 
5. ANTELOPE (See 96). 21. BLUE RIvEeR Asso. oF 
A. C. Blackenship....... July si 2 —3 HB; Preemian....-.c. + Noy.,’72-"'73 —9 
6. ANTELOPE & Manpison Cos. 22. BoonE Co. (See 129). 
UG Lap UsGi hts Saeco oe Ss Dec., ’*79-’80 -11 
Anions © Saino ee 23. BROWNVILLE (See 125 & 148). 
Sam’l B. May s 6277 6 Milton F. Williams...... Aug.,’66-67 1— 
LAA Ab 8-0 AANA D Oo Doe gGS eae Ue F Truman S. Lowe........ Nov.,’69-’70 1— 
8. ASHLAND. Thos. J. Morgan........June,’71-’"72-11 
Caleb A. Miller.......... July, ’70-72 2— 
ae A a Neeiaan So eacheii oaNGe pole 
Moses Rowley.........-. Sepey 14-717 2-9 eee CULNS cigs ON gor = 
Geo. W. Lewis.......... July, 79-80 —9 | 25- PURE aa 7 Peer rie 
HOMO eee mer BEOn: saac C. Jones...........Jdune,’69-"7 — 
Frank M. Mitchell...... Noy. ’77"78 —5 | 26. Burr & WAsHINGTON Cos. 
11. BEATRICE. Isaac C. Jones........... Jan., "7273 2— 
Sols (fe DUS Aan SG ER UGOTE Oct., “73-75 2— | 27. BuTLER Co. 
Sami P. Nason cess. 2 3s Apr., 1876 —6 Jacob Earnhart......... July,’71-76 3—1 
L. B. Wharton.... .-Dec.,’76-'78 1—9] 98 Gass & Ovor Cos. 
FOO COU a oot cele wisie-vc Feb. ,’79-’82 3— TOMMNVAVIOS: «ace ecsee Jan., 1873 = 7, 
12. BEAVER VALLEY (See 7). 
7 29. CENTRAL CITY, 
13. BELLEVUE (See 115). John Gunderman ....... Aug.,’7280 8— 
g 
PER VVic ERG tcVersto ie stee/diele eles Mar., 65-68 3— Sicilia UNCOLOR erclaieveletsse.siseicie Noy.,’80-’81 1— 
DOR ECM ELY AGrersio's cre/sisiaicrs Sep., ’70-’"71 1— 
0. i 5 
14. BELLEVUE & PLATTFORD. Syste ce (eee 76) 
Jos. Hyde............ Sep., 71-72 —8| 31. Cuay & Apams Cos. i 
. Isaac D. Newell.......... Jan.,’73-’74 1-1 
Ae RI ATTEMOUT seh Thi 28: (SB CT) nem Apr.,’76-"17 13 
5& : 82. CotFax Co. 
Poa Eee cee 150,818): (6. J. P. Baboock.......+. Mar.,’74’75 1— 
17. BrerHEeL, INDEPENDENCE & 
re dec ree J 1879 —9 
He Di ROMS  caaaeerces Jan., 1877 1— o REBT el ret Roger ao 0b ane ae 
: pacer mn, Ger...Oct., 80-81 1— 
18. BerHEeL, Macon & RIvER- dg. Bueetmnenn. (Ocr & 
TON. 34. CotumBus & SILVER CREEK. 
Jas. W. McIntosh........ June,’78-’79 1— Franklin Piercé......... July, ’81-’82 —T7 


596 HISTORICAL TABLE. 
Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. Trelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
35. Cumine City (See 60 & 172). 65. FREMONT. 
John M. ‘Taggart........ June,’60-61 1— J. McDonald............Apr., 770-72 2— 
M.S. Whiteside ........ May,’6566 1— THOS. JONEB nie siecwseoeie Aug.,’ 72°73 1— 
Ue Bi WHaLtOM eae. werene Dec., 66-67  -11 teh COC Kia 2) dajsre atte Nov.,’73"74  1— 
: y ; & J. H. Storms weece es May, 775-"7T 2— 
PN OE 2 eames J. W. Osborn... ec cceees Oct., 77°79 2— 
M.P. Maynard.......... Aug., 1878 —3| 66. GENEVA (See 49 & 50). 
é ; & 2s G60-B:-YOUNG...si.scces Sep., 81-82 —5 
Cees - Amos Pratt .......+-...- Noy.,’80-"81 —9 
G. W. Lewis...... ..++++NOV., 80-81 1— | 67. GIBBON. 
83. Donan Co. Ga Wi ROA Gir meciosleistaleetels Nov.,’80-’82  1—3 
J. A. Johnson, Swedes....Jan., 1875 —3j| 68. Grspon & GRAND IsLaNnD. 
39, EDGAR. J.J. W. Place .......60.. Feb.,’72-'"74  2— 
Willard S. Higgins...... Jan., 1877 i— | 69. GrpBpon & Kearney. 
Jos. Carson... ..........-Nov.,’79-"80 1— J. R. Shanafelt.......... Nov.,’76,°77  1— 
40. Epaar & FREEDOM 70. GisBon & PLuMB CREEK. 
JOS. CarsOliec soc. 6 cectsies June,’78--79 1— Pade Wis LlaCCcieaciareta apie Apr.,’75-76 —% 
41. Epear & GLENVILLE. 71. GLEN Rock (See 148.) 
Wis DEL WHISOMIa. ciccts siisciere May,’81-’82 —9| 72. GLENVILLE (See 41). 
42, E1aur Mite Grove (See 133). Ludwig Hein, Germans..Jan., 1881 1— 
43. ELK Crerk, PLATTE Co. "3. GLENVILLE & HASTINGS. me, 
J. C. Engelinann,Ger..... Oct., ’81’82 —6 J. E. Rockwood......... July, ’79-’80  1— 
44, ELKHORN VALLEY. 74, GRAND IsLanD (See 68 & 149). 
Jas. Mitchell......... eOcte matey Iams J.J. W. Place....... ... Apr., 74°15 1— 
J. R. Shanafelt.......... Nov.,’77-'78 1— 
45. Exim (See 157). 5 
75. GUIDE Rock (See 138). 
46. ESTEINA. 
G. Peterson, Swedes.....Jdune,’78-’"79 1-- | 76. Haut & Cray Cos. 
47, EXETER. Ludwig Hein, Germans..Jan., 1880 1— 
John Ei. Ingham......... Oct., 73°74 —6| 77. HAMILTON Co. 
48, EXETER & FRIENDVILLE. Oe Dei CRAQOY, ocieyaetsiac sien Feb.,’80-’81  1—9% 
AACR WSSENL eon cas soe Jan., ’81-’82 1—3 | 78, Hasrines (See 73). 
49, Exerer & GENEVA. J. H. Mize, ............. Feb., 81-82 1— 
R.J. Reynolds......:...Mar., 1879 —6|79 - 196) 
Nraog Praft..o0cle- oaeu. Noveeor dl ee ee 
: Ww 80. HunTSVILLE & PLUMB CREEK. 
50. TEER 7 CNG A & West OWA. Buzzelll <2. 3. noe os Mare creTt t— 
John E. Ingham ........ Mar.,’76-'77 1— | 81. Huntsvitte, Plums CrrEk 
bs aeacreraie AND OVERTON. 
Mark Noble...... 0.00605 June,'70.’81 1—5 |. os ies pee -Mar.,’77-78 1— 
52. Farr VIEW AND LINCOLN VAL- - DEBE OH ROS 765). 
LEY. 83, IypuUsTRY. 
AaDsrumbullesecsse ser Jan., 1875 —3 J.D. Stapp.....-+.......Nov.,’81-’82. —3 
53. Farr View, Vesta, JOHNSON 84, JOHNSON (See 53). 
& Zion HILL. 85. Juniata & MAYFLOWER. 
RD Thomas. ... 0.0.4.5 Jan., 1878 1— Ov A. Buzzell............Mar,-"7880, 2— 
54, Fauus Ciry. 86. Kam & Firta. 
Andrew J.Jones........Jan., 1875 —3 ify. dd. WINS CONG. ciiceecre Feb., 1880 —9 
G. DS Websters. 05.5.5 Oct., °76-'77 1— | 97. Kearney (See 69). 
55, Fauys Crry & Ruxo. O. A. Buazzell............ Oct., "74-75 —6 
De RHOMaAsis rare ate eres Janvier. te KE. English Bin\elnl(e/eie/=\bints oie) 0 Dec., 18-79) 
Ben}. F. Lawler.........Sep., 7880 2—1 N. A. Sackett ............ Mar., 1881 —8 
W. W.Beardslee.........Nov.,’80-’81 1— G. Sutherland,.......... Sep., ’81-’82 —5 
, 88. LisrrTy. 
56. Farmen’s VALLeEy (See 101). Pi Bolinger cceeeucestees Jan., 1875 —$ 
57. FituMoreE Co. (See152 & 153). 89. LIncoxn. 
58. Firru (See 86, 164 & 165), oO. T. Conger OC ON era th Aug.,’71-’73. 1—8 
59. FLORENCE. W. Sanford Gee.......... June,’78-"79 1— 
Gi Wi BALINOB ss crease yo oo Sep., 56-58 2— | 90. LINCoLN CREEK (See 99, 101 
60. Frorencr & CumIne Crry. & 102). 
G. W. Bartes....006 sc 0. Sep., ’58-’59 —9 | 91. LincoLn VaLLEy (See 52), 
61, FONTENELLE. 92. Loup VALLEY. 
John M. Taggart......... June,’58-"60 2— AMOS WeAVerin\cicice ss <tc Nov.,’79-’80 1— 
62. FRANKLIN Co. 93: Macon (See 18). 
Thos) MUO Weds. «esses Mar.,’76-"77 1— J. R. Shanafelt:,:..00.5. Noy.,’80-’81 1— 
63. FRANKLIN & WEBSTER Cos. 94. Mapison Co. (See 6). 
Thos. Muxlow: 0. 2.0. ..SeD., (4°95 “L—" gg: Manison & STANTON Cos. 
64, Frepom (See 40.) Jacob Delinger.......... June,’72-'73 1— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
96. Mapison, STANTON & ANTE- 
LOPE Cos. 
J. kK. Kellogg........ .:.May, 75-79 4— 
97. Marretra & Rock CREEK. 
Thornton K. Tyson...... Sep., 77-78 1— 
98. MayrLOwER (See 85). 
99. Mitrorp & LINCOLN CREEK. 
ree OLB yates sealers cinte tele Aug.,’72-°73 —6 
100. Mrnuport (See 159). 
101. Mt. Zion, LINCOLN CREEK 
& FARMER'S VALLUY. 
AS DL GAC. aaers dese Sep.,’76-"77 1— 
102. Mr. Zion, LINCOLN CREEK 
& Wrst BEAVER. 
AN Zien We Oaths ie cere Sep.,’77-78 1— 
103. Mr. Zion & Zion HI. 
Hiram Moore ........... Feb.,’76-'77  1— 
104. Mr. Zion, Zion Hint, PERU 
& HIGHLAND. 
Hee ROMS Ne ccicw ec s:s -Jan., 1875 1— 
105. NapoLeon & REPUBLICAN 
Crry. 
Thos. Muxlow. ........ -June, 1877 —6 
106, NEBRASKA (STATE), 
John M. Taggart, General 
Missionary... ...e=a:. Oct.,’ 66-67 1— 
J. N. Webb, General Mis- 
BION ATViwvasesier iserecesirte Feb.,’70-'73  3— 
E. H. E. Jameson, Gen- 
eral Missionary....... Nov.,’80-’81  1— 
W.R. Connelly, General 
Missionary... ...-.<« Aug.,’81-’82 —6 
John Kohrs, Germans (1% 
HIME WAK) sa ncters sees Mar., 1875 —2 
G. Koopman, Germans..Jan., 1879 —5 
P.H.Dam, Scand..... July, ’67-"69 2— 
Theo. Hessell, «4. Sep., °70-°76 5— 
Chas. Ludgren, “ ...Apr.,’76-"78 -11 
N. E. Axling, Swedes....Jan., 1872 —9 
107. NEBRASKA CITY. 
Ds OW ORS rang sais sc « Dec ,’56-"60 3—6 
John M. Taggart........ June,’61-"65 4— 
Isaiah T. Williams....... Jan., 1866 —9 
PUPA CRUEL Cer ste /amoitte sta praicts > June,’70-"72 2—1 
John T.: Westover....... May,’ 72°74 2— 
108. Nemana & RICHARDSON Cos. 
BPD DHOMASs «cc <<:sicsce Oct., ’65-68 3— 
109. NorTH PLATTE. 
Chas. Clutz.............dune, 72-73 -10 
W.C. Archer............Nov.,’80-’81 —6 
John McLeam.......... Nov.,’81-’82 —3 
110. NortHwoop & HamBure. 
Moses Meacham......... Nov.,’80-81 —6 
111. NucKoxts Co. 
Jos. Cargon..........-.-Novy.,’80-"81 —6 
112. OaK CREEK (See 36). 
113. Oaxk SPRING. 
Ju D, Fleming.......,...Aug., 1881 —3 
114. OmMaHa. 
Wm. Leach (3 timela.)..June,’56-57 1— 
Ge W Dares. ciscccee sss Sep., 59-’61 1-11 
W. J. Kermott.......... June,’66-"69 2—9 
John Donnelly........... Oct., ?73-°74 1— 
O. T. Conger.. - dan., "T5- a 1—2 
Amos Johnson, Col. ‘Ch.. Aug.,’70-"'71 1—3 
S. McCroskey, de a ae foe —3 
Adolph Ginius, Germans.Apr.,’79-’80  -11 
Theo. Hessell (1% time 
Iowa), Scands ........ Sep., 69-70 1— 


115. 


116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


120, 
121. 


122. 


123. 


124, 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 
141. 


Date. 


Fields and Missionaries. Yrs.M. 
N. Hayland; Scands..... Nov., 1881 —1 
John Ring, Swedes and 

DANES SF nc setae sesed Aho S76 <— 

Omana & BELLEVUE. 

G. We Barnesin.o. ccsciee cs Sep., 61-62 1—6 

Orv & Loup VALLEY. 

A AWICAN CLs: acyavsieiniereieiareore Nov.,’80,’82 1—3 

OTOoE Co. (See 28). 

OveERTON (See 81). 

Pacirio R. R. 

John Francis, Omaha to 
San Francisco......... Oct., ’68-"69 —4 
Geo. W. Freeman........ Novy.,’69-"71 2— 
PaIsLey (See 122). 
PALMYRA. 
John M Taggart........Nov.,’79-’81 1—6 
ACRE DAbt Msc aia tase a crsiorcts Nov.,’81-82 —6 
PaLMyrRA, PAIsLEY, STONE 
CREEK AND WEEPING 
WATER. 
JONN DAaVIOS . cence coe 0 Jan., 1872 1— 

PAWNEE City (See 127). 

Wm. B. Bingham....... Aug.,’70"71 —9 
GeO Sire lle cael mistslele July, ’72-73 —9 
Gide WeDSter i ciclelesieicteie Apr., 1876 —6 
INGE ELOtCDRISSing cc cise se dan., “17-79- 3— 

PrERv (See 104), 

J. Carrington........... July, 71-73  2— 

Perv & BROWNVILLE. 

GoW. Read .....006 oe... NOv.,’79-80 1— 

Perv & HIGHLAND 
Gee ROB ic'efe sie'es61é%e «is Jan., 77-79 3— 
J. E. Jordan.............duly, ’81-’82 —T 

Prru & PAWNEE yas 
J. Carrington.......... July, 1873 —6 

PLAINFIELD (See 178). 

Puatt & BoonE Cos, 

IASB \petaitisanendacaouTc Apr., 74°77 3— 

PLATTFORD (See 14). 

PLATTSMOUH (See 15), 

Caleb A. Miller.......... Jan., 66-68 2— 
TOs PANO sar.) cayatercic Oct., °72"74 3— 
SEES PCOLUIG Ge oie sie rein ilyrs Nov.,’80-’81 —6 

PLATTSMOUTH AND Rock 

BLUFF. 
EEDA GID DSiice creisielse.s/e1e Oct., 58-59-11 

PLATTISMOUTH AND EIGHT 

MILE GROVE. 
BL MeLeod . oi... cceseccvce Aug.,’70-71 —8& 
Jie Ay LLUGSONM < .jciiceccte ss Dec.,’76-"77 —8 
PLeasant Hitn & Swan 
CREEK. 
J.Henry White.......... June,’72-'73  1— 
Pium CREEK (See 70, 80 & 
81). 

PoLK Co. 

Jacob Earnhart.... -.... Apr., 1876 —T 
Chas. Ludgren, Scand...Jan., 1875 —3 

PrarRie UNION (See 150.) 

DV PL NOMAT a cietelee oc cle Oct., ’72-"73  1— 

RED CLoup & GUIDE Rock. 

Geo. O. Yeiser....0.056-% Feb., ’80-’81 1—9 

Rep CLoup & NAPONEE. 

George O. Yeiser........ Nov.,’81-’82 —3 

REPUBLICAN City (See 105). 

REPUBLICAN VALLEY. 

Jas. W. McIntosh........ May,’77-’78 1— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fie'ds and Missionaries. Date. Yvrs.M. 
142, RicHARDSON Co. (See 108). BE 162. Sranron Co. (See 95 & 96). 
HK. D. Thomas..... Goods Apr.,’72- me ce Ce aoe 
143. RiveRTON (See 18). Z. C. Rush, Waterville 
144. Rock Buurr (See 132). Bape Olas rcielecats sislerersiete Oct., ’79-°82 2—3 
145. Rock CREEK (See 97). 164. STERLING & Frnt. ie 
146. Ruuo (See 55). i BeWiHar ton. cc cvsscewre Oct., ’74-°"75 1— 
EE Do THOMAS cies sc ease Jan., 1872 —#3| 165. SreRiLinG, FirtH, INDEPEN- 
G@. T. Webster.....<. . Aug.,’74-°75 1— DENCE & BETHEL 
PRETO PIN aU seis sieteieieipiolese .-Oct., °76--78 1—6 L., Bo Whartow. ...<0s c02 Oct., ’75-76 1— 
147. SaLEem. 166. SterLine & TECUMSEH. 
BD ER OMAS sr crtelecete sete Feb.,’70-’71 1-10 DCs RCAC 2.0 esccese es Jan., ’79-’80 1-10 
ms oe a a Rasa ress eee aie aa 167. SronE CREEK (See 122). 
ea ak 3 ul ae sete we — |168. SwAN CREEK (See 134). 
. gee eRe TLL 169. TECUMSEH (See 166). 
Calvin Reasoner......... Apr., 1863 —9 E. D. Phillips...........Jan., 1871 1— 
J. Carrington: .... ccs... Jan., 75-76 2— 
149. SaLem & GRAND ISLAND. TC UReadee sae) eee: Nov.,’80-’81 1— 
Ds rv puller. cece. Nov.,’75--77 1—6 3 
170. TECUMSEH & SPRING CREEK. 
150, Satem & Prarrte UNION. L. S.Livermore......... June,’73-"74 1— 
Benj. F. Lawler......... July,’77-78 1— 
151, xeiwe.Co 171. TeKsMaAH. 
G 5 Jas. D. P. Hungate...... July, 60-6 — 
Wm. L. Miller .......... Oct., "74-15 —6 eee nO ele 
152. SauinE & FILLMORE Cos. Isaac C. Jones....... --dan, 1868 1— 
John i. Ingham......... Oct., ’71°72  1— Robt. B. Daly. ......0.0-- May, ’72-°73  1— 
Pi Kin Spears ere erate) siete Jan., 1875 —3 | 179, Texaman & CumING Crry. 
153. Sanne, FrupmMorE & YORE Jas. D. P. Hungate...... July,’62-’63 1-11 
Cos. ist AN L 2 
John EK. Ingham ........ Oct., °7273  1— i ae: AND LOGAN IVS, 
. 1) SpDaRSEE Mar.,’75-"76 1— ©. H. Holden, ...........Noy:, 780-82 1—8 
154. Satine & THayEr Cos. 174. TaavER Co. (See 154). 
Wiad EM er ss <iepeteleielecace Nov.,’75-’76 —6 John Lewelling Se res Nov., "7879 1— 
155. SAUNDERS Co. 175. VALLEY (See 36), 
Theo. Hessel, Scand.....Mar., 74°75 1— "6 Vre 4 7k 
A. Nordlander, Swedes..Jan., 1875 —+3 TEC eee Se 
177. WASHINGTON Co. (See 26). 
156. SCHUYLER. eS 
ST ORMEION Ely dete seeeece: May,’ 72-73 1— | 178. WATERVILLE (See 179). 
157. Scuuyiter & ELM. 179. WATTSVILLE, WATERVILLE 
C.J. P. Babcock........ Feb., 76-17 1— AND PLAINFIELD. 
158. SEWARD. Aodin WHgniten is cases Aug.,’77-78 1— 
BI Glarket sae Aug.,'70 72 Q— | 180. WepsTER Co. (See 63). ae 
H. W. Brayton.......... Apr., 74275 1—T J.T, Milmer,..........-. Dec., *75-"76  1-— 
Isaac D. Newell.......... Feb., 1876 —3 | 181. WEEPING WaTER (See 122). 
Wm. Haw... eee Feb., 1877 —9 OB CRT wcr)atsiae ciate Sep., *76-"78 2— 
Eph. Hapgood..........July, 78-80 1—9 S ect 
@) Di Badger’ secs. a6.0e- Nov.8081 cle ee ee ea 
“ ; 183. Wrest BLUE (See 50). 
159. Sewarp & MILLPortT. 1940 WiisER AND BET 
Se eo ceee rae pa se EM J. H, Ingham......... .-Nov., 80-81 —1 
160. SrtvER CREEK (See 34 & 37). 185. Yorx Co. (See 153). 
161. SPRING CREEK (See 170). 186. Zion H1u (See 53, 103 104), 
NEVADA, 
Fields and Missionaries Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Misstonaries, Date. Yrs.M. 
1. AURORA, 3. VIRGINIA CITY. 
De Ber OU XKUOML cs cleielerelcclsters July, ’63-°64 -10 B.S. McLafferty......... Aug.,’64-’65 -11 
2. RENO. OL MGmB Isher. see seceniee July, 74-75 1—6 
COME THINS, Goncononceseluaty thi: ales Jas. Wells. .........ees Jan., 1876 —5 
Thos. J. Arnold Jan. 77-78 1—2 Geo. W. Ford........... July, *1677 i= 
Winfield Scott..........dune, 81-82 —9 Hiram W. Read......... Jan., ’80-’81 2— 


NEW GRENADA. 


Fields and Missionaries. 


1. Sr. ANDREW ISLAND. 


Date. Yrs.M. 


Philip B. Livingston....Aug., 55-60 3-6 
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REW HAMPSHIRE. 


Fields and Missionaries. 


Date. ¥rs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs,.M. 
1. Coos Co. 4, STRATFORD. 
Abraham Bedell........ Apr., °45-’47 2—6 Geo. W. Butler (34 time 
Geo. W. Butler, (4% time Wits Wereisarcresieie eietsvereciecee July, ‘47-48 1— 
WViGin) teretateteicictereinicrelerec Nar July, 45-46 1— 5. WHiTE Mountarn Asso. 
2. Dover. Geo. W. Butler.......... Oct., ’49-51 1—9 
Benjamin Brierly....... Oct., 1836 —3 
3 New HAMPSHIRE (State). 
Thos. Rand, Agent......June, 1837 —6 
NEW JERSEY. 
Fields ond Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M, 
1. AmBoy. 7, NEWARK. 
Jacob Sloper. .....ceee... Oct., 82-33 1— John C. Kraft, Ger...... Oct., ’76-"78 1—9 
2. BRIDGETON. T. Sievers Co" Sapscc Sep., ’81-’82  —6 
Casper Schlag, Ger......Apr., ’74-"75 1—6]| 8, New Brunswick. 
3, Ea@ Harzor (See 10). J. M. Hoefflin, Ger.,....Jan., 1873 —T 
4, HACKENSACK. 9. New JERSEY (State). 
Henry Toukin....... ne Octy= 32°33 9 John W. Gibbs..--..-.-. SION | UGE se 
5. HOBOKEN. 10. Pepricktown & EGG Har- 
John Batey........e000s June, 1846 —3 BOR. 
Josiah Hatt............Nov., 46-49 3— Casper Schlag, Ger..... Oct., ’75-76 1—1 
6, JERSEY CITY. 11. TRENTON. 
Henry Gubelmann, Ger.Jan., 1882 —3 Joshua Fletcher,........ Nov., 748-49 —4 
NEW MEXICO. 
Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1, ALBUQUERQUE. Jose Santes Tayes.......Apr., ’57-64 T— 
James Milton Shaw....Dec., ’51-’52 1— Blas Chaves: ............ Oct., 758-61 2—9 
Hiram. W.. Read. .~...6.. Aug., 752-756 4— OM.  Murphy..cco0..0> Mar., 781-82 1— 
2. Fort DEFIANCE. 6. NoRTHERN New Mexico. 
James Milton Shaw....Dec., ’53-"54 —8 H. 8. Westgate (44 time 
3. LAGUNA. ; COLO osseeaass.s _«.+.Mar., ’80-81 1— 
Sam’] Gorman.......... Oct., 752-59 6—3| 7, Sanva Fr, 
Jose Senun...... yeeseieie Apr., °58-’61 3—3 Hiram W. Read........duly, 49 52 2— 
4, LAS VEGAS. Lewis Smith. .......0<. Aug,, 51-54 3— 
M.H. Murphy..........dune, ’80-81 —9 Fred. -Tolhurét,...< 2.0% Sep., 75456 2— 
J C-ACOHENOUr. cs ccc cees Sep., °81-°82 —6 James Milton Shaw....Oct., ’55-57 1—9 
5. New Muzxzco. (Territory) Sam’l Gorman.......... Jan., 59-62 3—T 
FOsOISonUi mance Aug., ’5558 3— Wid OrmOtts. cecstercicic July, *64-66 1—9 
Ronoldo Chaves........ Apr., 57°59 1—9| 8. Socorro. 
Jose Antonio Garcia....Apr., 57-61 4— James Milton Shaw..... Oct., ’57-"63 5—6 
Jose Maria Chaves...... Apr., ’57-62 5— G Ga Co . Aug., 65-66 1— 
NEW YORK. 
Fields and Missionaries, Date. Yrs.M. Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.U. 
1. ADDISON. Ge. INaETS 
Sam’'l D. Merrick.......Oct., "69-78 4— | °” “TSaao B, Howd,.......+.Oct., ’68°69 1— 
2. ALBANY. W. W. Campbell,.......Nov., 71-72 1-11 
Wim. Argow, Ger.......- Oct., *68-65 7— IBe i, Vane Buren, -.i0s's Jan., ’73s’74 1-11 
Henry Trumpp, Ger....Dec., "76-"81 4—5 WEA TOR 
John Jaeger, Ger....... Jan., 13882 —3 een Hagasior, Gera apn. esc66 12? 
3. ALDEN, 
OWE SAMOS a cstere esc os Apr., ’71-'73 1-11] 8. Avoca 
4, ALLEGHANY. | Diyas Doan G0 NIC eee Som Jan. 1872 1— 
WVigIOL OUMANE's «sie sisics aie Oct., ’71-°72, 1— J. Judson White........ July 73-74 —9 
§. ALLEGHANY INDIANS. 9, BAINBRIDGE 
Nicholas Smith........- July, 68-69 1—6 , atta rd July,’71-’74 2—6 
Guy Jimeson,.......... Jan, 1870 —9 BETS No een uve 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
10. Buack RIvER Asso. 
Philander Perry.......++ Oct., ’69-70 1— 
11. Buack Rock. 4 
A. P. Mather.....-....- .dan., °46-47 2— 
12. Brersrorr, HAMMOND’S 
CORNER AND ERIN. 
PY Eh Pips yeccreteto sle'al« Nov.,’73-"74  1—6 
13. Brooxiyn (See 34 & 81). 
Sampson White, Concord 
Ste ColwOly resins ieials Aug., °49-750 —6 
14. Carro. . 
EPH OSE StOK ONeitisicistsivis «me's Bep., 32-33 1— 
15. CALLICOON. : 
JACOD SMIth.: vsc.0< cae Oct., 69-’°70 —6 
16. CAMBRIDGE. 
Jacob Gardner........-- June,’71-’"72 1— 
17. CAMPBELL & VICINITY. 
John C. Mallory........- Jan.,’72°75 3— 
18. CANASTOTA. 
BW, SaDavissniciec «7 ciiesie « Jan., 1873 1— 
19, CANISTEO RIVER Asso. 
W. BP. Omans,....ccccses July,’68-"69 1—3 
20. CANTON. 
Alfred DicksOns <<< 500s. May, 1872 —6 
21. CATSKILL. 
John Dowling,.......... June, 33-34 1— 
22. CENTRAL NEw York, 
OA Wav LOOKS uncles c.osietstel> Mar.,’69-’70 1—4 
23. CHEMUNG. 
oO We. Dlatenye os ceeete «6 Dec., 69-71 1—5 
Cy AI etOHG Suaarcccuses May, ’71-'72 1— 
Pa LUOOMON 5 cw cre atencsen July, ’73°74 1— 
24. Clinton. 
C. H. Johnson,..........Apr., 69 770 2— 
25. CLYDE. 
R. J. Reynolds,......ss0 Aug.,’72’73 1— 
26. CoHORs. 
Pierre Chas. Pourmier, 
Brench, .. 5. << Srrererece --dan., - 1872 1— 
27. CoLp Spring, L. I. 
Sam’l. H. Harle......... Apr., 1849 —3 
28. CoPENHAGEN (See 48), 
29 CORINTH. 
Ry DANG TeWS ine case cis May,’71.’74  3— 
30. DayTon. 
DEBE Burticccuccecesiccee Jdan., 73-74 2— 
831. DrEAN’s MixLs (See 78), 
32. DELPHI. 
Wim nBike atiasericlernie ».Feb.,’71-°72 1— 
Sidney Wilder......... eJuly,73-’74 1— 
33. DUNKIRK. 
W.R. Connelly. <0... Apr., 65-66 1— 
PP) ODOS seta nertewecters July,’68-70 1-11 
34. East BROOKLYN, 
ADUS SERV DOB) i ois secerere'e cele Feb., 48-50 2— 
35. ELIZABETHTOWN. 
ET SUC OLMMAN a iefeieversloujetarcta’s June,’69-’71 2Q— 
GEO mS MME EAUG cele ayeeu rele Nov.,’72-'73 1-11 
36. ELMIRA. 
SOS ORANG wo) efoh wi e-dkice't Nowe N13) 29 
John Branch, 24 Ch.... .Apr. ‘74-75 1— 
37. Erie Asso. 
Be MOLLY ites saves a WNOV I TOE ae be 
38 Erte Co. 
G. D. Blessene, Germans.Oct.,’69-’72 2—3 


39. 


ERIN (See 12). 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
40. Evan’s Mitts (See 46). 

Wm. Tillinghast........ June,’71"72 1— 

Pp. K. Sheldon..s ...0.6.Dec., 73-74 1— 
41, FAIRFIELD. 

Ru. Gates caer stars eoeee-Sep., 1873. —3 
42. FaRMER’s MILLS, 

Wm. dames. ....iccss0- 000 Apr.,’73-’74  1— 
43. FOLSOMDALE. 

Peter Hitter, Germans...Apr., 1870 —6 

Frauz Freidrich, “ ...June,’79-’80 1— 
44, GENESEO. 

kh. A. Waterbury.........Apr.,°73-"75 2— 
45, GENEVA. 

W.S. Goodno........ .-..duly, 1868 —6 

J. B. Smith Feb.,’69-'72  3— 
46. GREAT BEND & EvAN’s - 

MILLs. 

1 eT TENG Coy Ca GS rcnonce Oct.,72-"73 1— 
47, GREENFIELD. 

0. FL Blakeman......<.: Nov.,’72"°73 1— 
48, HameurGe & CoPENHAGEN. 

John W. Starkweather...Nov.,’72’74 1—3 
49. HamMOoND’s CORNER (See 12). 
50 HANCOCK. 

Chass Clay waters nice ores May,’71-’"72 -10 

Ho. Lease. cccc acess ss -Apr., ’72--73  1— 
51. HarLem. 

Thos. 8S. Rogers .........Aug.,’46- 47 1— 

John Pettes.....cccessee Mar., 1848 —8 
52. Havana (See 119). 
53. HOoLbLanp. 

Robt. Langer, Germans..Oct., ’75--7T 1—8 

Jobin Senn ce ..Mar.,’78-’"80 2— 
54, Hoosick Fats. 

Bis EER RI wis .o oc onte alee Apr., °70-"72 1—8 
55. INDIAN FIEwDs (See 78). 
56. JAMESVILLE (See 70). 
57. JEFFERSON Co, 

Silas W. Hatch....... - Oct, *70-"71 —6 
58. KINGSBURY. 

Leander Hall..... eanste tOCbs, (TO—ue dines 
59. LAKE GEORGE Asso. 

Leyi Wheelock..........Nov.;'73-"74 1— 
60. LORRAINE, 

E..G. Blount..... Basins June, 1872 —3 
61. Livonra STaTIon. 

JACOD GYBY (0 cescee ccc MAres 10> TL L— 

DB. Paurinton.eccvoess Apr., 71°72 1— 
62. MAcEDoN, 

Di Di Lowellivccnesnccee Novjete. (4) 2 
63. MADRID. 

C. H. Johnson ....5...<20NOVi, lets 2-38 
64. MALONE 

Pierre Chas. Pourmier, 

ETON) ctjeracae cee sic Jan., 1874 —6 

65. MAYVILLE. 

og! s DUIS We Soa maatteen yO ee Cy. 
66. MENDON. 

NiuEarpUsOn Gee ese ecen ew Ot, %3-"14 -—=6 
67. Mmxtico. 

Lawson Muzzy.......... Nov. ’72-73 1— 
68. MILLPorT. 

Stephen Dean.......... Sep., °71-"73 1—4 

ILADE WOxthieee wicieen trots Apr,,'73-"74 1—6 
69. MILTON. 

ATCRUD Day aciset vantecienets Mar., 1871 —3 
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Fi:lds and Missionaries, Date. Yrs. We 
70. Minton & JAMESVILLE. 
Wm. Hempstone........Feb.,’738-’74 1— 
71. Mowawk RIVER Asso. 
L. P. dudson............Dec:, ’72"74 2— 
72. MoorRrs. 
M. Belina Czechowski, 
French: o.05.:. 2% osees. JULY, 53-755 2-— 
73. Moorrs Forks, J 
Pierre Chas. Pourmier, 
Mrench een. cies teiscesien Jan,, 1872 1— 
74, Moravia. 
M.H. Perry ............Apr., 1871 —6 
75. MorgIsania. 
Chas. Gayer, Germans...Jan.,’69--71 3— 
76. NAPLEs. 
HO. (GalpininecaiesnineeeOalun (k= 135 .o— 
77. NEWARK VALLEY. 
JACOD-GLAY. «2. cece Sep., 69-70 —6 
Wins Ne DOW OP \.cic-ws7s oi Feb., 1874 —9 
78. NEw BALTImMorE LANDING, 
Dean’s Mitts & In- 
DIAN I'IELDs, 
Gris SORBENT s c.s cis clesteracss Nov., 7274 1—6 
79. NEWFIELD. 
Wit. Sharpe. c sc .c0s.000 “Apr, "73-75. 2— 
80. New Yorx Crry (See 86). 
John Eschmann, Ger...Jan., ’46-’51 4—6 
Chas. Gayer, ss .. Oet., ’55°58 2—6 
Chas. Hieronymus,‘‘ ...Nov.,’70-73 2—6 
Ira R. Steward, Marin- 
OW SAOMULED 1 islets coraretel Jan., 49-51 1—6 
Ira A. Steward, Marin- 
Git eve Cin bie eS bacges July,’64-65 —6 
Jas. L. Hodge, Mariner’s 
OUTED aces jee elelonaietes July,’65-’69 4—3 
Jas. L. Hodge, Mariner’s 
OHARORI ite cre ows sisilcce Dec., ’73-’74  1— 
Ira R. Steward, Seamen.,Sep., ’46--48 1—3 
A.B. Welch, ss ..Jdune,’69--72 38—6 
Weldon Wheeler, ‘ .-Nov.,’68-69  —6 
Willard Wheeler, ‘‘ ..Jdune,’69.73  4— 
Godfrey Craft, ae ..May,’68.-70 1—8 
Andrew Buchan, ‘‘ ..Jdune, 7274 1—6 
Henry Simons, ‘“ «May, 1868 —6 
O. Lindh, Swedes........Feb., ’81-’82 1— 
81. New York Ciry & BRoOoK- 
LYN. 
R.E. Jeanson, Swedes...Feb.,’67-69 2— 
S. Johnson, Scands.......Aug., 1868 —4 
C. G. Bergstedt. ‘‘ ...... Jan.,’69-"72  3—9 
J. Eric Molen, Swedes...Jan., 1867 1— 
82. New York (State). 
John Peck, Agent...Nov.,’33-39 6— 
Lewis Leonard, ‘“ ...Apr.,’37-’39 2— 
John C. Murphy, “ ...Jan.,’33-34 2— 
Isaac Westcott, «  ..dune, 1849 —1 
James French, General 
IMISSIONATY: 5.0 s c1ec1e 0 Apr.,’68-"70 2—6 
Minor G. Clark, General 
Missionary... sj0ci.0 06 Mar.,’72-’"74  2—8 
Amos D. Watrous, Agt...May, 1865 —4 
A. Rauschenbush, Ger.,.June, 1871 —3 
83. NIAGARA FaLLs. 
(ESR BAPM OS. « eiclctetelste-aare July, 6870 2—8 
84. NortH Bay. 
Hea Zic WLLL EIN sis;<js\010i5.0:00:0 Oct., 6970 —9 
85, NORTHEASTERN COUNTIES. 
Geo. Fisher, General Mis- 
SIONATY.....+.-cccscoes Apr.,’69-"70 1— 
86. Norta Nrw York. 
Wm. C. McCarthy....... Apr.,’73-’74 1—4 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
87. ONEIDA. : 

Ba Wls Calkins’... srrictsie a May,’73-’74  1— 
88. ONEIDA Co. : 

John Stephens........ - Aug.,’32-33 1— 
89. ORANGE Co. 

A. C. Sangster......... -May, ’32-"33  1—6 
90, OrsEGO Asso. LY. Re 

J. H. McGahen..........- Jan., 1874 1— 
91. Ovip. 

Re tori Go Owes sessile iets Oct., 69-70 1— 
92, PHELPs. 

Chas_A; Votey........2 0. Apr.,’72’73 1— 

AGEL PSLISE YS sevelorere cinicte lle Aug.,’73-’"74  1— 
93. PITTSFORD. 

WMGLOSOTY/Aeicicro elaielaieicieie Jan., 1873 1— 
94. PORTAGEVILLE. 

Wis Martino -socacce ....-NOv.,’72-"73 1— 
95. Port CHESTER. 

Jonathan Bastow....... June, 1869 —5 
96. Port CRANE. 

HAN CORTON a crevsjeicicloisis isle Apr., ’70-"72 2— 
97. Porr RICHMOND. 

arr ODU GD clenieicieieiciscleeDLenata= some id — 
98, QUEENSBURY. 

TIPINT Oe aiarsyartias oie’ sis siotalale Sep., ’71-’"73  2— 
99. REDWOOD 

TGoldenweccnace< Wee Oct., ’69-"71 1—7 

Gai SGATSic ce-ctctclectertelere June,’71-74  3— 
100. RocHESTER 

Ernest Tschirch, Ger....Jan., 1872 1— 
101. Sac Harzor. 

Geo. F. Hendrickson..... Oct., 4445 —6 

JAS: UA ar, era lereieyetsicieiste Jan., 47-50 4— 
102. SALAMANCA. 

ID MISE a8 rb Sea onoaseOsod Jan., 7475 1— 
103. SCHENEVUS. 

A. K. Batchelder........ Apr., 73-74. 1— 
104. ScHuyYLER Co, (See 118). 
105. Scorta, 

Jd.R. Merriman......... Oct., °73-°74 1— 
106. SENECA FALLs. 

Wm. R. Wright......... Oct., 773-74 1— 
107. SomERSET. 

John Halliday........... Nov.,’73-"74 —9 
108. SOUTHEASTERN COUNTIES. 

Chas. A. Fox, Gen. Miss.Jan., 1869 -11 
109. Sourm RuTLAND. 

Gh SEO WI ts csinc soe sein Apr., ’71-°73  2— 
110. Syracuse. 

Henry Fellman, Ger..... Apr., °68-’°75 7—5 

Reinhard Hoefflin, “' ....Novy.,’75-'82 6—3 
111. TARRYTOWN. 

Chas. H. Underhill..... -Nov.,’47-"48  -11 
112. Trvoxt. 

Joshua Wo00d......scscce June,’72-’"74  2— 
113. TONAWANDA. 

Keinhard Otto, Germans.Oct., ’75-’"77 2— 
114. TonawanDa INDIANS. 

H. H. Cutler. .... 2.000 July, 68-74 5—9 
115. Tuscarora INDIANS. 

Thos. Green........+. ... duly, 67-74 6—9 
116. WAPPINGER CREEK. 

John Dowling.......++++ Sept., 1832 —1 
117. WATERLOO. , 

Stephen V. Marsh,...... Apr.,’69-’70 1—3 

Win, M. Robinson ...... Jan., 72-74 2— 
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Fieids and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
118. WATERTOWN. 

JACOD KGMAPP elise aew'elees July, 1832 —4 
119. WATKINS AND HAVANA. 

Henry E. Ford.......<.% July, 68-69 1— 
120. Warkins & IN SCHUYLER 

Co. 
OOIW BroOkG. i. «(csi slam cin July,’70--73 2— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ASHEVILLE (See 3). 
2. BETHEL (See 14), 
3. BEREA AND ASHEVILLE. 

Thos. Stradley.......... Jan., 1872 1— 


4. CaTawBa Co. (See 12). 


5, CHEROKEE AND CLAY Cos, 
desse Corm....<...- 


6. Cuay Co. (See 5). 
7. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


.June,’70-’71 


Theo. Whitfield.......... Sep., 1865 
8. GREENSBOROUGH. 
IPE ON TAINO sascielele.cie\e Feb., ’66-’67 
J. B. Richardson........ May, 1874 
9. GUILFORD Co. 
P. H. Fontaine..........Apr., 67-68 
10, HENDERSONVILLE. 
Giese SOMES ee wc sicinate’s ss ae'e June,’66-’67 
Ni BOW 656060 asec crs es May, ’72-’73 
11. Hicu Pornt. 
J. B. Richardson........ May, 71-74 
12, IREDELL AND CaTAWBA Cos. 


Jonathan B. Marsh..... .July,’68-769 


13. KrauKxer Asso. 

Mark Bennett........... Apr., 1845 
14. LINcOLNTOWN, THESSALONIA, 

OLIVEL AND BETHEL. 

List MEHRSOEL YS cctec/aeteon.e sins Apr., °66-’67 
15. McDowE tu Co. (See 24). 
16. McDower ui & BuRKE Cos. 

CEB A SUICO®o aeis cyst sincere June,’66-’68 
17. Murray. 

TESSOOOLMs crcineiaraisverciolercis June,’71-’72 
18. New BERNE. 

J H. Miller Noy.,.’65-'66 


B. B. Spicer 


NortH Caro ina (State). 
Jonathan B. Marsh, Gen’1 
Missiomarye.cs esse ces Jan., 
P. H. Fontaine, General 
Missionary .... ......duly, ’68-’69 
N. F. Roberts, Col. Peo..May,’ 81-’82 


May, ’66-’68 
19. 


1868 


20. OxrIvET (See 14). 
21) LImeCo; 
SuN. WiHITGON es zsecee Aug., 1865 
22. POTECASI. 
D. E. Perry, Col. Peo... .Feb., 1871 
23. RALWIGH. 
Wins Hy JOrdaniejseiene Jan., 1836 
ewissDwPrein'. «cess Sep., 42-744 
Josiah J. Finch....... -Dec., 45-'47 
Win) Watwitke ce... Apr., 66-67 
Rs Seen Rescate cele May, 1869 
PAMOR CUTTY ecmaaies sie. Noy.,’66-'67 
Alex? UNS oaecle acters #/0/s July, 1867 


Ie 


7 


--6 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
121. WHITE PLAINs. 

Diokda WEOLRO seterele stera(siateeiels Jan.,’71-"72 1-11 

GAWaOloweusctecmenesiers Apr., °73"74 1— 
122. YORKVILLE. 

CuO. NOTtLOR eres casiecidec July, 64-65 1— 

Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs. M 
24. RUTHERFORD AND McDow- 

ELL Cos. 

Ce Be IUsticecsc camerooe ..June, 1868 —T7 
25. THESSALONIA (See 14). 
26. WARSAW. 

Wim. Hooper.........-..Feb., 1866 —11l 
27. WASHINGTON. 

Carlos Swift ...........Mar., 1864 —2 
28. WILMINGTON. 

Wit. E., Bankes. clamor Apr., 1866 —3 


29. 


Freedmen Educational Work. 


BuRKE Co. (See 16). 


Geo. B. Outlaw.........June, 1872 


30. FRANKLINTON. 

John W. Freeman.......June, 1872 
31. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Henry ©. Hogeraie...<:.5 June, 1872 
32. GRANVILLE Co. ; 

Alex. Mitchell’... <scies« June 1872 
33. JAMES CirTy (See 39). 
34. JOHNSON AND NAsH Cos, 

Geo. W. Perry...........dJune, 1872 

. LOUISBURG. 

Joshua Perry.........-.dune, 1871 
36. MECKLENBURG. 

John O. Crosby..........dJune, 1872 
37. Nasa Co, (See 34). 
38. NEw BERNE. 

W. W. Campbell........Nov., ’65-’66 

Matilda Barker........... NOV... “TL-72 
39. Nrw BERNE & JAMEs CITY. 


Matilda Barker..........Oct., ’70-’71 


40. ORANGE Co. 
Ge Walden’, csissecesins Jane, 1872 
41. RALEIGH. 
GOO. Wh GLE Yicicicisteisiclereiets June, ne 
Augustus Sheppard..... June,’71-’ 


Shaw University. 


Henry Martin Tupper..Oct., ’65’-82 
Miss H.M. Buss...... ~Oct., °69’-71 
SSN My SARS ccc Oct., "71-72 
« M. A. Lathrop..... Oct, TE 
« Matilda Barker ....Oct, TD —TR 


“* G. A. Woolson. uc. 


Oy A Nelson ots ecreters Dec., 1873 
Miss M. E. Cornwall.....Oct., 21a 76 
‘“ M. J. Woolson......Oct., ’73'-76 
« M. Ey Baker........Oct., °75-’76 
pat = Payson... Oot °75-°16 
BBs WOGAhY: scicle cuir -Oct., 776-77 
D. L, Farrar.... . Oct., °76-78 


=4 


= 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. Freids and Missionaries. Date Yrs.M. 
Miss S. Ada Hall....... - Oct., 76-78 11—4 
CeaNET DEW Olle tte Oct. 76-82 3-10 POD JONES sistoisetle sels iclers June, 1872 —4 
N. F. Roberts............Oct., 76-81 3—3/} 43. SunsBury. 
F.A. Spafford........... Oct-, *77-’82 3—2 Joshua Perry............ June, 1872 —4 
Miss 8S. A. Fuller........ Oct,.’75-’80 1—4 x 
| 1, §. Haywood..... Oct., 78-82 2-3 | 44. Wax and Ans. Cos. 
“ Cora Person.....-- Oct., 1881 o— iy Ges Walder syrets cicvesiels ote June, 1871 4 
E. H. Lipscomb.. ---Oct.,,’79 80 —8 45. Wanrnn Co: 
Wis DeNIason ee eee (Oct, c07ei 1 Caesar Johnson June,1272 —8 
Miss A. R. Rhodes Octrr oor ee eke Wg Rowe SAN ee ee ee v2 o 
“ L. T. Jackson......Oct , 80-81 —8| 46. Wri~MINeTon. 
Sh dea Oiihthel aeeenon dao Oct., ’81-’"82 —6 Christopher Taylor..... June.’71--72  —8 
N. H. Ensley........+...Oct.. ‘81-82 —6 ; 
(Os Batteuone 47. WILSON. 
CO. McClevus...... esoee-duune, 1871 —4 Gaston Harp............dune, 1872 —4 
OHIO. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionarves. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. AKRON. 19. DeLpHos (See 64). 
Eber Crane.......... .--Dec., 35-37 2— | 90, Dover ayp AVON 
Henry Carte. 22+ 2. 0ese Dec: 36-38" 2 — Bezaleel Hill..... ...... June,’36-’38 2— 
BO War VOOrbis .. nny ss sie June 739-40 1— 
; 21. EBEnrzmr (See 48). 
2. ALBANY. 
J. R. Bowles ............dan., 1867 1— | 22. Farmineron anp SouTHINGTON 
3. AUGLAIZE ASSO. A. 8S. Jones..............dune,’34-’35 1— 
SB. Mo Brower... + .2s00% Oct., ’52-55 38— | 23.’ Franxuin (See 66). 
4. ASHTABULA. 24, FRANKLIN Co. 
Henry Carr......... ...-Nov., 32-33 1— Eben Crane.... <.....2,NOV., 87-88 1— 
Ula rcttorse oats s t., °33-35 2— 
5 ee ean be 25. GRAND RIVER Asso. 
; Silas Barnes pratetacstatess also Jan., 736-39 3—4 BOR OEE SH Noa Mays (3889 1— 
26. GUERNSEY. 
6. Avon (See 20). Jobn Harris............. June,’33-’34 i— 
7. BEDFORD, 27. Haminron. 
Sam’l R. Willard........ Jan., 39-41 3— F. William Griefe, Ger..Oct., ’64-66 1—6 
8. BRIDGEPORT. John Fechter, Ger.......June,’66-67 1—6 
Des SOLOW sacs aisinicinre's Noy.,’7273  -11 
Of CaNeON 28. HEADWATERS OF THE MAUMEE. 
: J. W. Tisdale Pree! st pee 186857 i Moses Wares .i.eses sence Mar.,’36-387 1— 
A, M. Torbet............Dec., 752-54 1—4| 29. Hiram. ae 
P. M. Weddell...... .... Sep., 55-56 1— Amasa Clark............dune,’3426  2— 
30. Huron Asso. 
10. CHARLESTON. : Rents 
Edward H. Hawley......Nov.,’40-42 1—3 Dan’l W. Morgan.......Dec., ’58-’59  —9 
31. ILLyRia. 
11. CINCINNATI. : . are 
D. Shepardson, ist Ch...Jan.,’47-’"48 2— D. C. Waite.............Nov.,’36-37 —6 
Theo. Koetzly, Germans.June,’63-’64 1— | 32. Jerrerson (See 61). 
12. CIRCLEVILLE. 33. JEFFERSON Co, 
Isaac K. Bronson........ June,’38-"39 1— Dela. RichMond. see < May, 35-36 1— 
13. CLEVELAND. 34, LickINnG Co. 
J. LirskiChMmond...... 2. May,’33-"34 1— (pa Gere. ersys.ete/evciwerere Noy.,’32-34  2— 
N. 8. Burton, (Ohio City).July,’53-54 -11 | 35 pings, 
S. B. Page, (Ohio City)...May,’54~55  1— Wim Chaffooys.staaceces Oct., 32-84 1-10 
S. B. Page, 3d Ch...... May,’55-’52 4— 
14, CoLuMBIANA Co. 36. LOUDONVILLE (See 40). 
Bezaleel Will. ......... 2: June,’34-’36 2— | 37. McConNELLVILLE. 
15. CoLUMBUS. Eber Crane. .......c0ce ee Feb., 739-40 1— 
AU MOLASEY ccins v.cisneaie se Feb., ‘35-742 7—5 | 38, Maprson. 
D. B. Cheney....-..----- May, 47-'52 5— Eph. F. Goodrich.......Apr.,’33-84 1— 
16. CONNEAUT. 
.. 197 9 _. | 39. MansFrrecp. 
ON SCE SSE MBS BU: 28.31 Isaac Bloomer..........Sep., 38-41 3— 
17. Dayton 
Geo. D. Menger, Ger....Nov.,’66--67 1— | 40. MansrIELD AND LoupDon- 
B. Hisele, Ger. ...<s.0-0. Mar., 73-77 4— VILLE. 
PA Ritter, Ger sissnicecc -Apr.,, 1875 —1 Isaac: Bloomer Jo... . 6.6 Sep., 41-42 1— 
18. DELAWARE Co. 41. MARIETTA. s 
Wm. Gildersleeve.....-.. Feb., 36-37 1— PIT AIO GOT ierelalemieverecieieie Feb-,’36-"38 2-— 
Thos. P. Hughes, Welsh..Sep., ’36-"40 4— Theophilus Koerber, Ger.Apr.,’71-’73 2— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. _ Yrs.M, Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
42, MAssILLon. 62. RUTLAND. 
Orrin N. Sage..... stata June,’3640 4—4 Amos Stevens.........-- Apr., ’35-’36, 1— 
Stephen B. Page........Oct.,’ 40-43 3— | 63. Sr. Mary. 
Bi EU BUTE. ols\stotsiciere ~----Oct., 51-52 —9 JeBS Conyerscacess cies July, "5455 1 
43. MauMEE Ciry (See 57). (Le ia, NURSES USN TD 
44. erage ; Pees avers A J. B, Conyers. ews. -=- July, ’53-'54 1— 
as. roves Wataisseletstsie's (stelle uly, ’33- a allan chanee 
45. Mzxies Co. Samuel R. Willard...... Jan., 1843 1— 
Amos Stevens......-.00- Apr., ’36-’37 1— ". 
66. SALEM AND FRANKLIN. 
46. MELTON. pare : 
Seu GWLONE ees ..2.Oct., ’35-’36 1— Sam’l Rk. Willard........dJan., 1842 1— 
47, Mounican Asso. 67. SANDUSKY. 
SSS ISOLE Vicicicis wis oleletsis love May, 1833 —6 Lewis Raymond......... Oct., 1855 —3 
48. Morristown & EBENEZER. 68. SouTHINGTON. (See 22). R 
Geo. Cyrus Sedwick.....Jan., 1853 1— Caleb GRuene Sone a ..- May, ’38-’39 1— 
49, Muskineum Co. 69. SPRINGFIELD. 
Wm. Sedwick........... Noy.,’33-’37 4— E. D. Owen...-«- rather ae Sep., 1836 —#2 
50. NELSON. 70, STEUBENVILLE. 
Amasa Olark........-.-.July, °33-’34 1— N..G; Oolling.... .:-2-. sc July,’47-49 1—9 
51. NEWARK. Thos. 8. Erwin... 00... Apr.,’49-"51  2— 
Hiram Geer.............Nov.,’34-"35 1— Boss ICOMInS 9c ion nces May, 51-52-11 
52. New Ricumonp. 71. STRONGSVILLE. 
Josiah Denham......... Dec., 732-33 1— Elijah W. Freeman ...-..Mar.,’38-’39 1—1 
53. NoRwALK. 72. § 
s ome 72. STRYKER. 
S. B. Webster....-...... Oct., "40-43 3— Irenius Foulone, French.Aug., 1875 -—3 
54, Onto CITY. 73. TOLEDO. 
Rev. Mr. Handy......... July, 39-40 1— HF. Platt. sosc-...ec.- J Uly, °63"68. 4—9 
55. Onto (State). 74, Troy. 
Thos..Gi SOEs... 0..4.6De0s 82°34 1-4] ~ Wan. We Sawyers..-s5<s Apr.,’52 754 2— 
J. E. Lazelle.........25. June, 1834 —2 FE “P Gildss sc. sacunene June,'57-’60 3— 
Ebenezer Loomis, Agent Sep., ’35-’86 1—9 ; 
Wm. Sedwick, Exp. Agt.Apr., 1853 —3]| 75. TRUMBULL Co. 
S. B. Page, Gen’l Miss...Sep., 68-70 2— Joseph Morris.......... Mar., ’35-"37 2— 
Thos. P. Hughes, Welsh.Jan., 1841 1— Caleb Green.............Feb., 37-38 1— 
Jas. N. Williams, Fr’ch.June,’67-68 1—1 
56. oPannvesuRe 76. VALLEY OF THE MIAMI. 
y x S ‘ John L Moore........--Oct., 32-33 1— 
John ©, Birdsall... cc. Dec., 36-39 3— Re Olavke. cnet Sep., 33-35 2— 
57. PERRYSBURG & MAUMEE } 
Crry. 77. Wxst UNION. — 
John O. Birdsall........ Dec., 40-438 3— Lyman Whitney......-. DO 20 oe 
58. PorRTAGE Co. 78. WILLS CREEK Asso. 
CalebiGreenies.<. eiccsaicers INOW.; Go: 04. 2— Wm. Sedwick.........-. July, '54-’55 —9 
59. RICHLAND Co. 
W.F. Messeldine........ Feb., ’33-’36 3— ne 
¥rederick Freeman..... June,’34.735 1— ry 
GOMiRvorirOnn Freedman’s Educational Work. 
Jos. W. Sawyer..........Dec., 85-36 1— 
F Cer 79. Onto (State.) 
Jacob Bailey............Sep., 88-39 1— S. M. Dickenson, in the 
61. RicumonD & JEFFERSON. interest of Nashville 
Jacob Bailey............Sep., 39-40 1— MMSE ULE Sc ciecistecs esas June, 1871 —3 
OREGON. 
Fields and Missvonartes. Date. Yrs.M. Frelds and Missionaries. Date. Y¥rs.M. 
1. ALBANY. 7. Caruron & VICINITY. 
GH Mattoons. sxe cerns Apr., 1874 —9 W.E. McCutcheon ...... Jan., 1882 —3 
2. AMITY. 8. CORVALLIS. : 
ID PRUIBS eae cecenneton Deoyev2189 a= HF. P. Davidson........-+ Nov.,'80-81 —6 
3. ASHLAND. 9, CorvaLLis & PALESTINE, 
INA WBSOlI osc cic ecieeies Dec., 81-82 —3 G. W. Black, Jr...... ...-Uct., 81-82 —6 
4. ASTORIA, 10. Dawuas Crry. 
Pizra PIshor ..ccss sscsien Apr., 45-46 1— Sterling Hill............. Sep., 71-72 1— 
11. EasTERN OREGON. 
5, Avery BurtE (See 14), S. EB. Stearns (14 time 
6. Brruany. Washington Territory 
Vincent Farnkopf, Ger..July,’80-’82 1—9 nd [daho) 0.5 ccccsns Oct., ’76-"78 2— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date, Yrs... Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
12. East PortLanp. 22. PENDLETON. 
Big Oey hALOOs terse cic celaterc ese. Oct., ’81-’82 1—6 J MRS 15 CUS ero artmonocerice May,’81-’82 —9 
13. EUGENE Ciry. 
23, PIONEER 
eG ace Kan nemoneaee nes Sep.,’71-72  —T . . 294 29° 
(GN Ge a ee Feb. 76278 2—3 J.C. Canterbury ........ Novy.,’81-’"82 —3 
BOT Price whim nin converte are Oct., ’78-"79 1— | 24, PorrLanp. 
B.S. McLafferty......... Sep., ’80-’82 1—6 W..F.. Boyakin........00s Feb.,’55-"56 1— 
14, EUGENE Crry AND AVE Sam’l Cornelius, Jr......July.’60-65 5— 
poate ey Edward C. Anderson.....Nov.,’66-"71_ 4—2 
GanWeebond nes saccee cen: Mar.,’65-67 2—8 Fung Chak, Chinese..... Apr., 81-82 1— 
15. Forest Crry (See 33), 25, SALEM. 
16 Guivite Cea Bees, Hungate aia aia' stems June,’66-68 2—6 
Taeewolle- Kronen brain Gy Ear Simic aeloateceit ere Oct., ’69-’"71 1—6 
Church sicasesseccdscies Oct., °78-’"79 1—2) 26. TapiEe Rock. 
17. JACKSONVILLE. VAS; 19.) CAG eaeiele a sielieislale Aug., 1853 —2 
Joseph Ritter. ......cess0 Dec.,’71-"72 1— 27. Tur DALLES. 
18. LooKING-GLass. ro Win ENCOGia ns a ritclow.s ariel Dec ,’78-’80 2— 
WANG NTIMIORS I sien sleieieist ore Jan., 1882 —3 O. D. Taylor.............Dec.,’81-82 —3 
19. MARSHFIELD. 28. Umpqua. 
Chas. P. Bailey... ..0.. Jan., 1881 1— IW 3IN OLED. alecarsrcse ormieteravelers Mar.,’71-'"72 -11 
20. OREGON (STATE). JOR. RAUGLOT \e\eialelein«1*)~)=)e1s 010 Jan., 1873 1— 
7a PUSME? ics <taiate oc oe Apr., ’46-56 10-11 29. WASHINGTON Co 
Hezekiah Johnson....... Dec.,’45-47 2— : si 1 9.9 pe 
TAsiGeRekdiels. oe 1 isep.! 51-62 9 Geo. C. Chandler. ....... Oct.,’72-"73 1. 
John D. Post.....-...3 .-Nov.,’53-54 1— | 38. WESTERN OREGON. 
E. Curtiss, Gen’] Miss. ..Mar.,’71-’72 1—6 W. N. Pruett (34 time 
Dong Gong (3 time Wash- Wash. Terr’y..........dune,72-%73 1— 
ington Terr’y, Chinese. Apr.,’78-80 2—6 | 31, Wusr Tuaxrrin (Sce 32). 
21. OREGON CiTy. 32. WrEsT UNION AND W = 
Hezekiah Johngon.......Dec.,’47’51 3—2 BU Nee sb Bsa tue 
Sep.,’51-°52 1— J.D. P. Hungate........ 763-66 2- 
M.N. Stearns........... Mar., 1865 —6 aude ee UR ete are 
i .-.dan.,’73-’74 2— | 83. West Union & Forest Crry. 
eserves ee SOP., 10-18 S— Geo, C, Chandler........ Oct., "73-74 1— 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ALLEGHENY, 12 MEADVILLE. ree 
Wm. Shadrack.......... May,’36-38 2— HE. Macomber...........Apr.,’37-"39 2—6 
2. BIRMINGHAM. 13, MILLERSTOWN. 
Reinhart Otto, Ger...... Sep.,’66-70 3—9 Robt. Langer, Ger June, 1874 —6 
Edw. J. Deckmann, Ger.July,’70-72 2—6 Henry Desch, June,76-"77 1— 
F. W. Schalike, Ger..... Feb,, 73-74 1— | 14. Norra-East. 
3. BROWNSVILLE. Wie DUM Dar arelcasisten esse Oct., 71-73 2— 
LROStidi, COLO ns sis vccieis ..Dec.,’52-54 1—9!15, Ort REGIONS. 
4. CLARION (See 22). (Rise) GELOIY/erelalsteiatneialerele sane Aug., 1864 —1 
5, CENTERVILLE. 16. P ere poke reuters 
7 j ’ 75. [a . Vy ‘4 
POND VV NIG « ole1s:c,s:0'0,01618:0.8 June,’53-"54 1 Sia wisi 2 ci ae aes Jan., 66-69 3— 
6. Corry (See 25). eet G, D. Blessene, Ger.....Jan.,’71-73 2—6 
AAD PISS TAs ieveloreicls ereje 16 Jan., °65- 67 3— John Linker, (Kensington) 
W. B. Connelly ........- Aug.,"70"71_ 1— Gertncret a tence an Dec., 73-76 3— 
7. ERIE. John ©. Schmidt, Ger...Oct.,’78-’80 1—6 
A, Haeusler, Ger........ July, 64-65 —9/47. prrrspurGH (See 21). 
John Bisenmenger, Ger. Aug.,’65-'68 3— | >" .C. Usain. 2 ears Aug.,’46-’47  -11 
Adolph Genius, Ger..... June, 1868 —5 Henry Kose, Ger......-. Dec., 7677 —3 
Z. Marten. Ger.......... June,’77-"79. 2— ; w 
G. Koopmann, Ger......July, ’79-’82 2—9 | 18- Rao aniees ZNO) NESE 
8, FAYETTE AND GREENE Cos. Thos. I. Penny....-+see. Jan., 1854 -11 
Benoni Allen.......... . Apr., 35-37 2— 
19. ScRANTON. 
9. FREEPORT A Adolph Genius, Ger..... June,’75-'"77 1—9 
Le Stiles... os Swsbese Sep., 54-55 1— H, A. Griop, Ger........ Sep., 77-781 4 
10. GREENE Co. (See 8). Jacob Staub, Ger........ Sep., 81-82 —6 
11. JoHNsTOWN. 20. SouTH PHILADEPHIA. 
Wm. B, Bingham,......Jan., 1854 —9 John C. Schmidt, Ger...Oct., 80-82 2— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. — Yrs.M. 
21. SourH PITTSBURG. 

P. M. Weddell........... June,’52-55 3— 

Wm. Paul, Ger......... Jan.,’75-"76 1—6 
22. STRATTONVILLE & CLARION. 

Thos, I. Penny........-- Dec., 55-56 —9 
23, TroGa 

Tobias Pinkham....... -Nov.,’40-743 3— 
24, Unron MILLs. 

ALM. Tennant... occas. May, ’65-’68 3— 
25. Union Mriizs & Corry. 

(ARID ISU Glllyereters cueyetetoreletels Jan., 1864 1— 
26. WARREN. 

Wm. R. Northrup.......July, 1847 —6 
27. WARRENSVILLE, 

J. 8. Miller, Get 001... Apr.,’78-’81 3—1 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. 


1. AIKEN. 
Lucius Cuthbert,Col.Peo.July, ’68-’69 


2. BARNWELL & COLLETON Cos. 
J. C. Butler, Col. Peo....Feb.,’75-’717 


3. BEAUFORT. 
: Isaac W. Brinkerhoff, Col. 
EO Onaeticsieatt en cleie eletiacrars June, 1862 
Solomon Peck, Col. Peo, . Nov.,’62-64 


Jacob Robinson, Col. Peo.Jan., 1863 
A. B.Woodworth,Col.Peo.Feb., 65-69 
M. R. Fory, Col. Peo.....Oct., 1868 


Robt. Thomson, Col. Peo.May, ’71-’72 
4, Brruespa & BiG BRANCH. 


J. M. Chavis, Col. Peo....June, 1872 
5. Bra BRANCH (See 4). 
6. CAMDEN. 

Monroe Boykin, Col. Peo.Feb., ’72-’73 
7. CANAAN. 

Edw. G, Greene, Col. Peo.June, 1871 
8. CoLLETON Co. (See 2). 
9. CATAWBA Co. . 

L. Golden, Col. Peo......Dec.,’65-'66 


. CHARLESTON. 
Chas. H. Corey, Col. Peo.Sep., °65-’67 


Edw. Lawrence,Col.Peo.June.’67-’68 
WAS ON Cant yacrenitsesacve June,’67-'68 
Jacob nee. vocedak., 1868 
Tilman R . Gaines a0} une,’70-’71 


. COMBAHEE, Coosaw ‘HER 
AND POCOTAGLIO. 
R. F. Bythewood........ Apr., ’68-’70 
. COOSAWHATCHEE (See ah 
. DARLINGTON. 
Isaac P. Brockenton, Col. 
Peo.. 
Isaac P. ‘Brockenton, Col. 
LUTON SUELIGOBOU OO GON July.’77-’81 
. EASTERN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. O. B. Dargan. Col. Peo.Nov.,’71-’74 
FLORENCE, 
Wie dis PAaLDOLLE. scien sisisesis Mar.,’72-’73 
. GREENVILLE. 
Gabriel Poole, Col. Peo..Apr., 


HILTON Huan (See 24), 


KerrsHaw Co. 
Monroe Boykin, Col, Peo.Oct., 


-dJune,’70-’71 


69°70 
17. 
18. 
70-71 


Yrs.M. 


16 


| 19. 
| 20. 


| 21. 


22. 


[ost 


24, 
25. 


26. 


27. 


31. 


32. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
DH, ¥. Giles, Ger... <6... May, ’81-’82 —9 
WASHINGTON. 
Malnor C. Blaine........Aug.,’75-"77 2— 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eph’m. F. Goodrich..... May, 1832 —4 
WEST GREENVILLE. 
Nimrod Burwell........ Nov.,’52-’55 2—T 
Demas L. Clouse........Oct:, ’57-°62 4 6 
WeEsT LEBANON (See 18). 
WILLIAMSPORT. 
Jobn Linker, Ger...... -Oct., ’70-°73 3—2 
J./9e Blenners ““ 7... a0 Mites 14 hi oO 
J. S. Miller, See eaavatarace Jan., 1878 —3 
E, Graalmann,‘......,.June,’78-’81 3—6 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
LAWTONVILLE. 
Benj. L. Brisbane........ May,’71-’73  2— 
LoncTown. Cae 
T. W. Millichamp....... Jan., 1874 1— 
Mazion Co. 
Wi. Nolen tat. c< sce ace July,’36-37 1— 
Mr. PLEASANT. 
ORE, (Greg Oryincsteaes cere Feb., 71-73 2— 
Port Royat (See 27). 
Andrew Wilkins, Col.Peo.Apr., 1863 —5 
PoRT RoyaAL AND HILTON 
HEAD. 
Carleton Parker, Col.Peo.Feb., 1864 —5 
Pocoraxico (See 11). 
Sr. HELENa. 
Jonathan W. Horton, Col. 
Peo.. May, 1862 —2 
Wir. Phillips, Col. ‘Peo. .Dec., ’63-’64..“—4 
Sr. HetEena & Port Roya. 
Benj. L. Brisbane........ May, 1870 —T7 
. SoorrETy Hix. 
Jas. Hamilton, Col. Peo..Apr..’66-67 —9 
. WESTERN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. PU Dolbent ce - Secs. we Mar., 1869 —6 
. YORKVILLE. 
Tilman R. Gaines........ Aug.,’67-69 2— 
Wi PAL Gina si. afatieiesicters Aug.,’7172 1— 


Freedmen Educational Work. 


BEAUFORT. 
Solomon Peck.......-... Nov.,’64-65 —6 
Miss Laura A. Thying...Nov.,’65-66 1—2 
“ Sarah E. Peck......Nov.,’64-65 —6 


CoLUMBIA. 
Benedict Institute. 


Timothy 8. Dodge.......Dec.,’70-°76 5—3 


Miss H. W. Goodman,...Jan., 72-77 3— 
Bs (GI WOORter eens fears Sep., °75-’80 4—9 
Miss M. R.Wooster...... Dec t5-"77 | 1—2 
Mrs. E. A. Wooster......Oct., ’77-’80 2— 
Lewis Colby. .cccccweese. Oct., "16279 3— 
Miss L. B. Gibbs ........Oct., "17218 —8 
«« KE. C. Sanders..... -Oct., °78-’80 1—4 
E. J. Goodspeed......... Oct., 779-81 1—s 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M, Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M, 
Miss F. R. Goodspeed...Oct., 8081 —8 Mrs. A. E. Baker........ Oct., °81-°82 —6 
Sam’l H. Baker.......... Oct., ’80-82 1—2 oar A VES WOOG'smyerctelaicte Nov..’81-82 —5 
A AL ORATY Navn ciiniacenitesle Oct., 780-81 1— 
Mrs. A. L, Farr.......... Deno nt ay he oo Cpe uRcGgunee 
Miss Mary Simms........ OS ESS iat EO AS Ep ay re ee ee < 
« Helen McGill....... Oct., °81-82 —6 | 34. St. HEeLENa. 
AME NE OGILG venterstiesoos Oct., 781-82 —6 Miss Ann Frances Carter.Mar., 1864 —3 
Os Es Becker) in. nciese poo -Oct., 81-82 —6 «* Abbie A. Lewis..... Mar., 1864 —3 
TENNESSEE. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. BEDFORD, WILLIAMSON AND 25.. MEMPHIS, 
MARSHALL Cos. Eleazer C. Eager (% time 
P. F. Terrell............-Apr.,’68-69 1— INTIS Sa) ercyeteloleleteressiatelaientte Feb., ’42-438 1— 
Isaac C. Hoile, Col. Peo.Sep., ’63-’64 1-3 
ag og Sa ea beara cac H. G. Dewitt, Col. Peo...Apr., 1864 —6 
eT.) ine Jos. Cheatham, Col. Peo. Mar.,’65-'66 1 
AVY). SIN IBILCK 1 OSiareleie cine s e's Aug.,’67-’68 1 Sam’l G,-Silliman....+.Mar.’6566 1 
3. BrisToL. sie A. C. Caperton, Col. Peo..June,’67-68 1— 
J. T. Kincannon......... May, ’66."69 3— W. F. Troughton ste. ee et 
eee eens Mar.,’72-"73  —1 W.H.Phillips, |“ ..Aug.,’6870 1—6 
4, CARTER & JOHNSON Cos. = Z.C. Rush, «| duly,’66.°67 1— 
L. L. Maples.............Nov.,’66-"66 1— cig. Woneisnoane bs bape kr | 
5. CHATTANOOGA (See 33). Peter! Gwinn) este AU eS Osi sm ——G: 
6, CLARKSVILLE. oe 27. Muppy CrEEx (See 2). 
aun Theo. B. Ripley. ..2.:<<«« June,’42-45 2-11 ig” (Munamnatonocem 
, CLEVELAND. Thos. B.-Ripley..: <<<. «ei June,’41-42 1— 
GEuD i ONAAE ...<.0c00 ss.-.dan., 1866 1— Z. C. Daa a eee .. duly,’65-66 1— 
8. EASTERN TENNESSEE. : 
Jas. Kennon.............dJune, 1835 —6 | 29. NasHvILue. 
IQR 9206 4 __| BO towel cists <cinensists Jan., 1834 1— 
Samuel Love............Feb., 35-36 1—6 d : 
2p4? == Elihu Robinson.......... Mar., 1834 —5 
Wiese OC \idaonanhneosn Oct., 64-66 2—6 i 
. A John S. Westover..... ..Mar., 1864 —33 
J. T. Kincannon (% time e 
Va Mar..’71-72 -11 Simon Quackenbush, Col. 
aries ahi a ahs Bn ds ve IDGOs ches tacieeteee epee Aug., 1864 —2 
9. EDGEFIELD. at W. P. T. Jones, Mulberry 
E. Strode, Col. Peo.......July, 69-70 1— St. Col. Ch ‘June,’74-77 3— 
10. FayErre Co. Miss M. E. Abercrombie, 
ASG GENO Nc ere laca 5.0 -s1eies Jan.,’33-’36 2—6 Col Peo. ...Dec.,’78-’80 1—6 
Miss E. F. Adams, Col. 
12. HENDERSON Co. 7g? 
Iola diy JEWS bags aden Dec.,’37-"40 2— = a beret teen ee ees ----Dec.,"78-'80 1—6 
. New Marker. 
+P Batik ne (See 4). © W. W. Merriman........ Mar., 1866 —4 
14. JoHNSON ULLIVAN Cos. . xz 
% 29 — | 31. PoLK Co. 
ha BERENS oe Ee Sat a, Thos. Postell, Col. Peo...Nov.,69-"'70 1— 
ED RS ONESHOROUGH: oes Thos. A. Higdon, ‘* ...Nov.,’69-"71 2— 
M. V. Noffsinger........- May, ’66- tl Hse sixarlire 1 7 em RAI OIOEE 
16. KNOXVILLE (See 33). Thos. A. Bell............dan., 1872 1— 
Jos. A. Bullard.... ..dan., 43-744 1— 
Homer Sears......%...-- Feb., 45-47 1—6 | 33. SHELBYVILLE, KNOXVILLE & 
Dan’l W. Phillips, “Col. CHATTANOOGA. 
1 Oi 355 SOR ROO ERIE EE Sep., 64-65 -11 Simon P. Anderson, Col. 
Edmund Kelly, Col.Peo.Apr , 566-67 1—3 IO sados8.o sgconbobone July,’66-’67 1— 
Jo. Morton ........020 Oct., °65-"66 -10 84, SULLIVAN Co. (See 14). 
17. La GRANGE. eetsg 16 W.N. Buckles (4% timeVa.)May,’71-72  1— 
H. G. Hayward.......... Oct., ’38- = SRA Sant WAGER VATE 
18. LEBANON. ; DoPy Melani vere nice os Sep.,’ 64-69 4—6 
Jos. A. Bullard..........duly, 44-46 2— eat ee 
. TENNESSEE (STA’ 
BO men are (Ree\20)- iS. Gayl. caussaseersse Oct., ’33-'35 1—6 
20. McMinn Co. (See 32). Rob’t LT: Daniel. ..o<<-)..s Dec., 35-37 2— 
21. McMInNvILLE. Simon P. Anderson, Col. fi 
J.R. Haggard, Col. Peo..Mar., 1866 —32 IP GOs mre talclafeloisticlanerete iets July, 67.68 1— 
John Powell.............June, 1866 —3 M. V. Noffsinger peels 67-68 1 
29. Mancuzermr & TULEAHOMA RIGS riasacm er eeteisiaacna aisle ec. ,67- — 
P. F. Terrell............-Apr., 1869 —3/ 37. TuLLaHoma (See 22). 
23. MARSHALL Co. (See 1). 38. WESTERN TENNESSEE. hates 
Die Mace Cam Jacob Browning ........ Oct., 38-40 2— 


John M. Walters........Aug.,’76-77 1— 


. WrixLiamson Co. (See 1). 
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Freedmen Educational Work. + Hite ee ae ~ ae - s tie 
: es . a iss M. I. Reed...... ..May, — 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Y7s.M. Ao hahithg Coe ee Sep..°69-'70 1_ 
40. Istanp No 10, : Miss E. H. Smith........ Aug.,’69-"76 4—9 
Miss J. P: Moore..s...%.. Jan., 1864 —2 Miss C. V. Dyer......... Sep., ’70-’82 9—4 
41. MEMPHIS. Pi By Dottie eres «ie(teleretsies Sep., ’74-"82 7—7 
Mrs. H. G. Dewitt .......Apr., 1864 —6 Miss E. A. Phillips......Oct., ’75-’"78 2— 
BACs Branch. aeoceers sa Jan., 1864 —6 $2 SM. AS Braver coc. - <0 Oct., °76-"78 1—5 
Mrs. A. N. Branch. .....Apr., 1864 —2 CAG MOOT fois cnigae store Oct., °76-"78 1—5 
Sam’1 G. Silliman....... Mar ,’64-"65 1— Chas. 8. Dinkins........ Jan., 1878 —5 
Wm. Bailey ....... ... May, ’65-"66 1— Miss A. F. Bickford.....Sep., 78-80 1—6 
Miss 8S. G. Bailey........May, 65-66 1— « M.A. Fiske........Sep., 778-80 1—6 
“¢ $8. Ay Bailey 03.655: May, 65-66 1— “« KH. R. George.......Sep., ’78-’82 2-10 
MENS: PPS Wis balleyiicecccns May,’65-"66 1— « M. R. Smith.......Sep., .78-’82 2-10 
« M. E. Herrick..... Sep., ’78-’81 2—1 
supe sate «ALR. Phillips...... Sep., 80-82 1—4 
Nashville Institute. - BS USD campiclecei ire Sep., 80.82 1-4 
H. L. Wayland.......... June,64-65 —8 «Ce IODC oan as te ote eae eae 
SO Milfs SI evUl hh oy habeas. oo Aug.,’65-’82 16— | 43. TENNESSEE. 
OS Linnphdoocnacso6s0 1— N. H. Ensley, in interest 
Dept EAP CC reel esielars —6 of Nashville Inst....... July.77-°78 = --4 
TEXAS, 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ANDERSON Co. (See 30). 21, LAREDO. 
DP AGEEIE John D, Wright......... Jan., 1882 —~s3 
Jacob Fontaine, Col.Peo.Feb.,’71-"72 1— | 99, Lavaca Co. (See 12). 
3. AUSTIN AND BASTROP. 23. MARSHALL. 
R. H. Taliaferro......... Mar.,’47-"48  1— G. W. Rogers ......s.s00s Sep.,’80-81  —5 
EE aallee TO 24, PLEASANT GROVE ASSO. 
5. BRENHAM, J. M. Scates......°.....-Nov., 1881 —2 
y. H, densen, Ger. .....,.. — 
Cc. F. Jensen, Ger July, 1881 3 26. PoLK Co. (See 27). 
e a Ne eile ag 26. Rio GRANDE Mission. 
Jas. HL. Well8....2<cee -May,’48-’49 1 Wi. Di. JORBSON [ne ncn Dec., *81-’82 3 
7. CEDAR Hix. 27. San Jacinto & PouK Cos. 
C. F. Jensen, Ger........ July,’79-’81 2— Di Wr dRORBON 1.2 Occ ax Nov.,’81-82  —3 
. ComaL Co. (See 6). 28. San SABA. 
De Re NEMO Sec: sss peste Jan., 1882 —3 
9. Corpus CHRISTI, 
Jeg WE. CATTOU vaipis leis store cee Oct., ’81-’82 —6| 29, Trxas (State). 
: Benj. B. Baxter......... Dec., ’42-"48 —3 
10. East TExas, — ; F, W. Schalike, Ger..... May,’70-71 1— 
W. R. Maxwell, Gen’l ie F. Kiefer, Ger........... May,°70273 3— 
Miss Vecenccesae cece Oct., ’81-’82 —6 oO. Cc. Pope, Gen’l. Miss. .Oct., 81-89 =é 
11. Ex Paso. 
Rich’d Walsh........... Apr., 81-82 1— | 30. VAN ZanpT, HENDERSON & 
ANDERSON Cos. 
12. Fayerre anp Lavaca Cos. W. EL. HON ATIxiceseccie ei Oct., °81-’°82 —6 
A. Haeusler, Ger........ Octe’79280) t= 
Gionaey : 31. WasHIneTon (See 20.) 
13. Fr. ConcHo. Wm. M. Tryon.......... Jdan., 4445 1—6 
Ads UM Sivcs.mcs since s Jan., 1882 —3 
14. GALVESTON. 
Jas. Hucking.....sc00605. Nov.,’42-'43 —6 ae 
15. GALVESTON AND Houston. 
Jas, HUCKING. ......5 4.0. Nov.,’40-"42  2— Freedman’s Educational Work. 
16, Hays Co. (See 6). 
7 c eee. 7 33. MARSHALL. 
17. HENDERSON Co. (See 80). A. R. Griggs (in interest 
18. Houston (See 15). of Bishop College)....Oct.. i880 —2 
IF. W. Becker, Ger.......Jdune,’81-’82 —9 ; 
Bishop Baptist College. 
19. INDEPENDENCE. 8. W. Cul Re eee 
Wm. M. Tryon.......... Jan., 4142 2— . W. Culver............Oct., “81-” 
Miss Myrtie A. Culver..Oct., 81-82 —6 
20. INDEPENDENCE & WASHING- Miss Mary I. Simmons..Oct., ’81-’82 —6 
TON. Fis, DiSRaver vice snes esis Oct., 81-82 —6 
LWA DEy OM sre ererareraretere Jan., 18438 1— WosC; Done vaca meeeciee Oct., ’81-’"82 —6 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
oabax 2. Sart Lake City. 
° Ns es Sewall Brown, (4% time 
Dwight Spencer......... Dec., 80-82 1—3 Wy. Ter.)...... (ers “Oct., 71-72 —9 
VERMONT. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. BLOOMFIELD (See 6). 5. Essex Co. 
t ( ) Geo. Ye Butler (% time 
2. BRATTLEBOROUGH. ING ERS) cee cleta siesta eta July,’45-"46 1— 
David Durivage, French.June, 1872 —3)| 6. LuNENBURGH & BLOOMFIELD. 
Geo. W. Butler (% time 
3. BURLINGTON. : INGE atisaaremiareisteis(ereiensreie July, °46-48 2— 
H.I. Parker ........-.-. Mar.,’49-50 1— 7. Monrcomery & ENosBurcH 
A. L. Therrien, French ..Jan.,°76-"79 3—9 J. D. Rossier, French... Nov.,’71-’73 1-11 
J. D. Rossier a .-Oct., ’79-"82 2—6 
8. VERMONT (State). 
4, ENOSBURGH (See 7). David Durivage, French.Sep., ’72-’73 —9 
VIRGINIA. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. ALEXANDRIA. . 19. GILEs Co. (See 40). 
J. J. Brooks, Col. Peo...May, 1864 —2] 909, Hampron 
Geo. W. Parker, Col. Peo.Dec., 66-67 1— Ww Pera 
J. Thomak: "2 Jan. 1668 —6 m. Thornton, Col.Peo.Aug., 66-70 4— 
L. W. Brooks, “ Jan., 1868 —6 21. JAMES SQuaRE. 
Wm.0. Bailey.....2.>-. Jan., 1868 —9 
2. ALEXANDRIA Co. (See 15). f 
22. LANoASTER Co. (See 15). 
8. AuGusra Co. (See 6). 
4, BorErourt Co Gis Pao 
6 * AS@ ROUtR vciasaticciecclesie «y 67-" — 
J.P. Carron, Col. Peo...Oct., "65-67 2— | 4, eet Prccre oa 
5. Borrrourr & Avs. Cos. OTN. IDE rary} pel 
J.P. Carron, Col. Peo....Oct., 6974. 5— Bvae eas aesr ats Boy. eeaee SS 
25. Lrpertry, TrmBEeR RIDGE & 
6. Boretrourt & AuGuSTA Cos. Mr. VERNON. 
J. P. Carron, Col. Peo....Oct., 68-69 1— JAN DA viaeetn eye en Jan., 67-68 2— 
7. Sores & RocKBRIDGE 26. LunEnBunrc Co. (See 30). 
FB, C 1. Peo. ...Oct., "67-68 1— | 27- Maprson Co. 
eee Caren Cul. ke : M. H. Gaskins, Col.Peo..Jan., 1869 1— 
8. CHARLOTTE C. H. 8. M 
Jos. Walker, Col. Peo....Mar.,’6870 2— | 28. Marton, ; 
Z R. H. Boatwright, Col. 
9. CHARLOTTE Co. (See 30). PeOe s sepiee/e 6 July, 69-70 —9 
Tosevialcer, ColsPeo..c. Mar, ¢-18%0 ) —9is. 0 ne See este os if 
ae R di evinea 29. Marion & WYTHEVILLE. 
: i : Gale ata Ghhiiy saRracapacaot ., 65-66 = — 
Henry Marshall,Col.Peo.Apr., 1866 —1 Sede EA 27 ae 
30. MECKLENBURG, LUNENBURG 
11, CHESTERFIELD Co. pie & CHARLOTTE Cos. 
Rob’t Haskins...... ssee-May, 7172 —8 D. F. Leach, Col. Peo....Jan.,’7282 9—6 
12. CHRISTIANVILLE, 31. MippLEsex Co. 
. R. Burton, Col. Peo..... May, ’67-68 —9 Jas. Kenner, Col. Peo....June, 1870 —6 
13. Coa FIELD. 
Fields Cook, Col. Peo....June, 1866 —8 Bee eee 20) 
33. Mr. VERNON (See 25). 
14, EasTEeRN VIRGINIA. 
Asa Prescott, Col. Peo...June, 1863 —3 | 34. NorFOLK. 
L. B. Barker, bE .. duly, 1864 —2 Thos. Henson, Ist. Col. 
- C@hurehicreenietecersrc\erbyelere Noy., 63-65 2— 
16: cg US Tag ae aN? Thos. Henson...........Jan., 67-68 1— 
R. S. Laws, Col. Peo..... Oct., 68-69 —5 1/35 pprersBurG. 
16, Fauus CHurcH. Wun. EB. Walker, Col. Peo.Mar., 1865 —6 
W.G. Raymond, Col.Peo.Oct., 1865 —3 John W. Terry, «May, 1865 —2 
17. FRANKLIN DEpor. Edgar Smith, Ist. African 
Jos. Gregory, Col. Peo...Aug.,’68-"12 4— Church. ..-¥s+.-.2<+ -Apr., 1866 —I 
18. Front Royau, 36. PopLaR GROVE. 
Sam’1 M. Athey......... Feb., ’73-’"74 1— Rob’t Griggsby, Col. Peo.Jan., 1867 1— 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49, 


50. 


51. 
52, 


53. 


64. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
PORTSMOUTH. 

E. G. Corprew, Col.Peo..June,’64-’68 4— 
PROVIDENCE & Mt. CaLvaRy. 


Eve Wick CLIC LAND teers] ots reyentors Apr., ’71-’"72) 1— 
PrRIncE Epwarp Co. 

W.. W.. Colley... leo ireiare May, 1871 —4 
PuLaskKI & GILES Co. 

G. Gray, Col. Peo....... Apr., 1866 —9 
RAPPAHANNOCK Co. 

James F. Kemper, Col. 

TEA ar SUR GO DD EOOINOOOHaS May, 1875 —4 

RICHMOND. 

Armas. SIT tiarsisjelecieieitereie: Jan., °45-"46 1— 

F, McCarthy, Belvidere 
Ohurches. cess vee als Oct., ’65-66 -11 
J. H. Fox, Col. Peo...... Feb.,’71-"72 1— 
John M. Butler, Col. Peo.Aug., 1871 —3 
G. 8. Stockwell, ss Apr., 765-66 1— 
Peter Randolph, Eben- 
OZOP CHUFCH. «son cyls ass Nov.,’66-67 -11 
John Blenner, Ger...... Oct.,’70-"71  1— 
Wm. Papenhausen, Ger.Sep., ’78-’80 1—8 
ROcKETTS. 

Wm. A. Person, Col. Peo.Jan., 1870 —8 

J..Kincannon, ‘* .Sep., 1870 —4 
RUSSELL Co. 

ASA ROuUbh....ccceis else ste Dec., 65-67 2— 
ScorrsvILLE. 

du. Hox, Cols, Ped. see Feb., 72-73 1~— 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 

POM Diy les soa. «sens ss ys Jan., 1870 -11 
SoUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

J. W. Patterson, Col.Peo.July, 1881 —1 

Ellis Watts “« .Dec., 81-82 —3 
SourHWEST VIRGINIA. 

David Kitzmiller ...... Nov., 68-69 1— 

J.T. Kincannon Col.Peo. 

(4%time Tenn.).... .... Mar.,’71-'72  -11 

STAUNTON. 

TE Wp MLOUDIS tis alcreielelwevale Feb.,. 1870 —9 
STEVENSONVILLE. 

P. H. Bagby, Col. Peo....May, 1869 —3 
TIMBER RIDGE (See 25). 
VirGINIA (State). 

Jos. H. Jones (44 time 

DG Seacucat cts owaetae May, ’41-'43 2— 
Asa Prescott, Col. Peo..Sep., 63-64 —9 
J. S. Bacon, Col. Peo. .Apr., 1869 —6 

WASHINGTON Co. 
W.N. Buckles (14 time 
MGMT) variehsrelcaceretiter ore May,’71-’"72 1— 
WILLIAMSBURG. 
John M. Dawson, Col. 

POO Yat ewe weeemeenee Jan., 67-80 12—5 

Wm. C. Hall, Col. Peo...Mar.,’69-73 4— 
WYTHEVILLE (See 29). 


YORKTOWN. 
John Carey, Col. Peo....May, 765-68 38— 


Freedmen Educational Work.: 


ALEXANDRIA. 
Miss M. A. Collier....... May, 64-66 2— 


‘« M. J. Emerson ....Aug.,’65-'66 -10 
Hem. Keltie: occ... Nov.,’64-°65 1— 
CS GMa PAN CLY. vac san Aug.,’65-66 —8 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
Miss 8. A. Gray........ -Feb., 1866 —5 
Geo. H. Steemer........ Oct., "66-67 —4 
Miss Martha Winfield...Oct., 66-67 —4 
én C. (GOWIBE iaidiee 5.5/3 Noy.,’66-67  —T 
E> IGA poe aitielovefisiete Oct., 66°67 —4 
| 58. ALEXANDRIA & WILLIAMs- 
BURG. 
Clement Robinson...... Jan., 65-68 2—8 
59. AMHERST Co. 
Jos. 8S. Brown........-. May, ’71-72 —8 
60. APPOMATTOX. 
Jd. By Mathe6ws.. << c.sss- May, 71-72 —8 
61. ARLINGTON. 
R. 8. Laws........ ..---dune, 1871 —3 
62. ASHLAND. 
Migs! Jia Belli cermcteulsteiiet Oct., °66-"67  —T 
63. BEAVER Dam. 
Jesse Herndon........-. May, 1871 —4 
64. BEDFORD Co. 
HoH, JObRSOn. 2. 5 cas ece May, 1872 —4 
65. BoyprTon. 
Henry Bacon............dune, 1870 —3 
66. CAMPBELL Co. 
So Pe CATOY « eleierrislerareicle May, 1871 
67. CHARLOTTE C. H. 
Whitfield Clarke........ May, 1871 —4 
Wm. A. Thompson...... May, 1872 —4 
68. CHRISTIANVILLE. 
Cephas L. Davis ... .... June, 1871 —3 
69, DEATONSVILLE. 
Wi We Colley. seis cissccices June, 1870 —3 
70. BASTVILLE, 
GS ML® Beckett accic svcisis/s/ee June, 1871 —3 
71. Enom. 
Dan’l Stewart..........- June, 1869 —3 
72. Essex Co. 
Wim CotisingsJ.....c+ -* May, 1872 —4 
73, FARNHAM’s Cross Roaps. 
A. M. Newman.......... June, 1869 —3 
74, FREDERICKBURG. 
MiSs rd) ells 5 code ermetnere Oct., °65-°66 —9 
« _L. H-Sheldon......dan., 66-67 ~11 
«  M. W. Stouten- 
Durgherters sckicciscscae Oct., ’65-’68 2—4 
Miss E. Stoutenburgh...Oct., 66-67  -10 
75. GILFIELD. 
Chas. H. McDaniel...... June, 1870  —3 
76. GoOocHLAND C. H. 
Jackson Scott........... May, 1872 —4 
PHU Weebl ges wieien wre: May, 1872 —4 
77. GOOCHLAND Co. 
Greef Carter..........-. May, 1871 —4 
78. Hauirax Co. 
Amos A. Powell......... May, 71-72 . 3 
79. Hanover C. H. 
TCL CRBVIS: wesiceesjcie’s June, 1870 —3 
80. HANOVER Co. 
Jesse Herndon........... May, 1872 —4 
81. Harmony VILLAGE. 
Wm. Bassett...........<Jdtine, 1870 —1 
82. KEYESVILLE. 
Wim. A. Thompson......June,’69--70 —8 
83. Kina WILLIAM Co, 
Os Ms ODE Visi ms shin ee May, 1871 -—4 
MDS 6Wis see sivciecs clays hone me 
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84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94, 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104, 


Fields and Missionaries, Date. Y¥rs.M, 
KILMARNOCK, 
Dan’1 Stewart........... June, 1869 —3 
Locust Hi. 
WES Scotts cae scene :-.dune, 69-70 —6 
LORETTO, 
Witte COUSIN ce cemie< Gee June, 1870 —3 
Lovupowun Co. 
Harvey Johnson........ June,’71-72 —8® 
Louisa Co. 
Wie Win Coll@yanac ce 'ae May, 1872 —4 
LYNCHBURG. 
CHB BLOW sec clers tater Jan., 1866 —6 
Miss C. Gowing......... Dec..’65-"66 —6 
8. 'C. Whitaker. o... Jan., 1866 —6 
‘* A. F. Whitaker....May, 1866 .—2 
J. M. Armistead......... June, 1870 —3 
Jos. HE. Jones.... ......- June, 1870 —3 
MANCHESTER 
Miss R. E.R Thompson.Oct.,. 65-67 1—6 
«« M. J. Richards. ...May, 1865 —3 
MECKLENBURG Co. 
Cephas L. Davis........ June, 1872 —4 
MEHERRIN. 
Whitfield Clarke........ June, 1870 —3 
NEWrPort NEws. 
Wi. HS Berpiels.). <5 %...0.crets Feb., 1864 —6 
Mrs. W. H. Bergfels..... Apr., 1864 —3 
Henry M. Dean. . .«... Nov.,’64-"65 —3 
New Kent Co. 
J. W.. PattersOliaw..i..0: May, ’71-"72 —8 
NeEw’s FERRY. 
DEGAS POW OILS. cincc.cte sies-0:0 June, 1870 —3 
NORFOLK. 
Miss M. J. McQueen....May, 1864 —S8 
Orlando Spratley....... June, 1871 —4 
NoRTHAMPTON Co. 
CoM. Beckett. ac ..c.cielesies June, 1872 —3 
NORTHUMBERLAND Co. 
Deo NV MOUF. ote ecccs sued dune, 1871 —4 
PETERSBURG. 
Geo. Wi GOIMeS «216/600 82 June, 1865 —6 
IB eM IB abOS Ma o.cisiereo.clelere Oet.,. 6567 1—9 
Mirsit-c Mic Batess.sicc....% Oct ,’65-°67 1—9 
Nelson Bates............ Oct., 65-66 —9 
Mrs. Nelson Bates.......Oct., 65-66 —9 
Miss E. L. Berry........ Nov.,’66-67 —T7 
Dan’1 Hodgkins......... Apr., 1866 —2 
Collier M, Tabb......... Oct., 65-66 1— 
PoRTSMOUTH. 
Mrs. 8. M. Miller.,...... Mar., 1864 —6 
Miss M. E. Knowles..... July,’64-"65 —9 
So BOGregOry cece - nisi Dec., 6465 —6 
Miss:S: J. Harris ....... Nov.,’64-"65 —8 
CO" “G35 ADo lsh des hangs nd July,’64-'65 -11 
« Julia M. Bartlett. July,’64-’70 5—1 
<A, 5. Hancock. .. 1% Oct., 764-65  -10 
“* A.M. Draper...... Apr., 765-70 4— 
«« HE. M. Keltie.......Nov.,'65-66 —8 
A A he Fe CeO Nov.,’67-’"68 —T7 
POWHATTAN. 
Jackson Scott.........-- May, 1871 —4 
RAPPAHANNOCK Co. 
GEO Ny HELOLNOL 2 ase/aie sas July,’71-"72 —6 
RECTORTOWN. 
Benj. Booker...s........ June, 1871 —3 
RICHMOND, 
Nathan B. Chamberlain.July, 1865 —2 
Miss C. Nv Keith.....20.5% May, ’65-66 1— 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112, 


113. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. ¥rs.M. 
Miss Elinia P. Brannon..May, 1865 —3 
OS AGUAS UC WAS eit senre Oct., °65-66 —9 
SA, White... 2... AUg..765-.66 | 1 —7 
J.G. Binney.... . -Noy.,’65-66 —8 
Miss M. A. Howe....... Ores 65-67 1—3 
L. A. Cayford...... Aug..’65-’66 1— 
(<A Be Hancock, .cme Oct., 65-67 1—9 
§¢ Mi. Knowles... .: Apr.,’65-"69 4—1 
“« S. L: Barrett........ Oct., 765-69 2—6 
Se PAN ROGELS rersiercljeterne Oct., 1866 -—2 
CO OWI NSCOR LS) tbh ls Ane Oct., 1866 —*2 
© A.L. Williamson..Oct., 1866 —2 
« K. E, Williamson. ‘Nov., $665 == 
*< CoB, Hmery...-.. Oct:, “6667  —6 
« S. Brown . ; + 1.Nov., 1866 —2 
“<< _M. E..A. Brown. .. Nov., 66-67 —3 
Mrs. L. C. Minor........ Nov.,'66-"67  —5 
SeeALeAIS TOM ares eieee May, 1868 —3 
“«« H. W. Goodman...May, ’69-’70 2-10 
see ee Ei che DT ONictstereessetete Oct., 69-70 —9 
«« F.C. Rogers,.,.++,Oct,, 69-70 —9 
Miss E. E. Crouch....... Oct., 765-67 1—6 
Richmond Institute. 
C. H. Corey..... ovveveee May, 69-’82 12-11 
I. T. Armstead.. <5. 5... Oct., ’70"72 1— 
(Wisaik COUSINS ie ererer-rcterte Oct.,’70-"71 —8 
fs OS Sa ose Oct.,’71-"72 —8 
Miss H. W. Goodman...May, ’69-’72 3—1 
Sterling Gardner........ Nov.,’69-70 —3 


“ce ae 


Jos. E. Jones... 


“ec ce “ec 


A. H. Cumber. : - 

Chas. J. Daniels......... Oct., 12-718 

8..d. Neiley ..--... . -Sep., 773-74 

H. B. Bunts.. . Oct., ’74-’75 

B. J. Medley.... .-Oct., *74-°75 

EM JOS OM etersieisstels Feb., 1875 

DOIN, Vaeeat thec.s a aainee OObs, nia Ge 

Miss J. Turpin..........Oct., ’80-’82 
RICHMOND Co. 

Witte Cr DCBBIGs < oaiaatcey June, 1872 
ROANOKE Co. 

Chas. H. Carey.. ....... May, 1872 
ROcKBRIDGE Co, (See 7). 

Cr Hs McDaniel 20-0. May, 1871 
RockKINGHAM Co. 

Didi CVC Ke so a <lrerciete ein May, 1872 

Chas. H. McDaniel......May, 1872 
SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

Edward Anderson.....-. May, 1871 
Stony Point. 

VepANLODLCY rey serefeuisretaiaie's June, 1871 


Virernia (State’. 
Joseph E. Jones, Interest 
of Richmond Institute.June,’77-"79 


Joseph E. Jones, Minis- 
terial Institutes.......June, 1881 
D. N. Vassar, Interest of 
Richmond Institute..June, 1880 
Warwick Co. 
T.D. Wright. ......--.:. May, 1872 


WitiamsEuRrG (See 58). 


—3 


i 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. 


. CENTERVILLE. 


Peele APPON.\ccaisiee sass 5 Jan., 


. CHEHALIS Co. (See 4). 
. CHENEY (See 13). 
. COWLITZ, CHEHALIS, LEWIS 


& THURSTON Cos. 
BerbipHarperdeactcteti reser Nov.,’74-°75 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 
8S. E. Stearns (4% time 
Idaho and Oregon) ...Oct., ’76-’78 
S. E. Stearns (44 time 


TaN O) yr hyaece screens Nov.,’80-’82 


. Lewis Co. (See 4), 


OLYMPIA. 


Joseph Costo.......-..0. Jan., 1872 


. OYSTERVILLE. 


S. BH. Stearns. s....ccs snc Mar., ’71-’"72 


. Pucrr Sounp & British 


COLUMBIA. 
W. Ei M. James.c. sc. Apr.,’81-’82 


Yrs.M. 


1876 1— 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. BuckHaAnnon. 
Jonathan Smith........ Bec.,’66-69 2—6 
2. CHARLESTON. 
J.B. Hardwick ........ Aug. ,’71-"72  1— 
Sam’l Frank Taylor..... Apr., 1876 —3 
TAO ard OM SOD wcieclc esiceie(e Dec.,’77-"82 4—2 
3. CLARKSBURG. 
Benj. Holden .....s 5200s Apr., 43-45 2— 
Wd OALLELs clois-<.c'se segue Dec., ’65-’69 3— 
4, DoDDRIDGE Co. (See 8 and 24). 
5, GRAFTON (See 21). 
Geo. Davidson 2s... . 2... June,’66-"69 3— 
6. GuyanpotTr & Huntine- 
TON. 
AD SEAGIG. c/.n< qacinte we Mar., 1872 —9 
7. Harrison Co. 
IBSL].. ELOLGON Ss <cre cas 5 Oct., ’38-"41 2—6 
8. Harrison & DOoDDRIDGE 
Cos. 
Bids ASDDURD etc ecas cer Dec., 64-65 1— 
9. Harrison & Lewis Cos. 
Benj. Holden............Apr.,’41-43  2— 
10. HaRRIsonvVILLE & SISTER- 
VILLE. 
Phil pra Woods. descste Apr., 766-68 2— 
11, HunrinerTon (See 6). 
12. JACKSON Co. 
Jabez Swiger........... Mar.,’66-"67 1— 
13, Lrwis Co. (See 9). 
14, MarsHatt Co. 
JODY ROSSOML Picye tere) saisrel cles Apr., 66-67 1— 
15. MippLEBOURNE. 
Daniel Seckman......... Jan., 1864 1— 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
10. PUYALLUP. 
Jonathan Wichser....... Sep., ’78-’79 1— 
11. Puyariur & WHITE River. 
Jouathan Wichser...... Sep., 779-81 2— 
12 SEATTLF. 
DOS WA a MERGE « xcs st staieis. ois July,’77-82 2—6 
13. SPOKANE AND CHENEY. 
DW Cs EGU. « ctoiersierste's Sep., 81-82 —6 
14. THuRsTON Co. (See 4). 
15. WaLua-WALLA. 
W. N. Pruett (4% time 
Oreron) fcc. canes a June,’72"73 1— 
J.L. Blitch..... .......July, ’79-°80 1—3 
Didiz PICKCO. sSoaeiccetereist Mar., ’81-’82  1— 
16. WASHINGTON TERR’Y. 
Dong Gong (44 time 
Oregon), Chinese..... Apr., ’78-’80 2—6 
17. WHITE RIVER (See 11). 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
16. MorGanrown. 
A. Bs Pendleton... ..-2.. Sep., 64-66 2— 
oo M. Purinton. ... 5000+ Jan., ’67-"69 2—5 
Le Roy Stevens......... Aug.,’71-°"72 1—2 
17. Nort Forx (See 26). 
18. PARKERSBUBG. 
Henry Miller, Ger....... June ’67-"69 2—5 
Theophilus Koerber, Ger.Apr..’70-"71  1— 
19. PuiEAsants & ApJ. Cos. 
Benj: Mi Stout. oss ..cs a May, '64-65 1— 
20. RIPLEY AND SPENCER. 
Jonathan Smith......... Dec., °65-’66 1— 
21. Smumpson, WEBSTER & GRAF- 
TON. 
Geo. Davidson. ......... June,’65-"66 1— 
22. SISTERVILLE (See 10). 
23. SPENCER (See 20). 
24. Tyner & DoppRIDGE Cos. 
FS cAR DUM settee Dec., °65-"66 1— 
25, WEBSTER (See 21). 
26. West Unton & No. Fors. 
Geo. W. Duff ...o......13an., 6566 .9-— 
27. Wrst Virarnra (State). 
D. B. Purinton, General 
MUGS isc, mo aece ee Aug.,’65-"67 2— 
W. KE. Powell (14 time) 
General Miss..........dan., ’81-’82, 1—$ 
28. WHEELING. 
Geo. Cyrus Sedwick.....Dec., 386-87 —4 
R. H. Sed wick cicc..cuenc Dec., ’40-’41-~" —8. 
INGGnCollingi cect. Apr., 45-47 2—3. 
Os DBaAbGOCkK: Soecene . May, ’64-"65 1—1 
Ue Wel hOCCatteccs aemee Feb.,’66-"68 2— 
Di ROWICY. 1.5 6e ste erasers er Mar.,’69-"71  2— 
J BABristOw: scare cance Mar.,’72-"76 4— 
Thos. F. Clancy........duly,’7679 3— 
JABS WoULOrd ene ee cee June,’81-’°82 —% 
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WISCONSIN. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. ¥rs.M. 
a oe RIvER (See 167.) 29, ets AND WESTERN 
. APPLETON. ISCONSIN. 
Alex. Hamilton: ... 0.024 Dec.,’55-’"60 5— Eyan S. Thomas........Aug.,’68-69 1— 
DMI COole yan ceees) sae June,’61-’"66 5— | 309, Genrray Wisconsin. 
3. ARGYLE & YORK PRAIRIE. orem W..J. Kermott,...5.... --Oct., ’80-’"81 1— 
Wm. Clack..............Dec., 51-52 1— | 31, Guersma & BLOOMFIELD. 
4, eee : ee eraeettae John P. Parsons........ Nov.,’48-"49 —6 
uther Humphrey ct., °65-°68 2—6 | 39. Curzon & STOCKBRIDGE. 
e es B. Green....-.+.. 064. Aug., 68-69 —6 Simpson Todd.......... Dec., 70-72 2— 
* VON. 33. 
Caleb Blood.............duly, 60°52 2— Se eA eee t) 
34. CLINTONVILLE (See 195). 
6. AZTALAN. ‘ 
We duChapineensessekec Oct., 5154 3— | 85. CoLumsus (See 138). 
7. Azranan & Stony BRoox. 36. CRAWFORD & RICHLAND Cos. : 
Alfred BE. Green......+ ..Feb., 46°47 1— i MeORG acne etsee cero eee Nov.,’70-"71  1— 
8. Bancor. 37. DARLINGTON. ag 
Enos M. Phillips........ July/’64-'65 1—3 Salmon Morton......... Oct., ’52-’53 1— 
RW ian © DAPI ciale e/e/e-e/ehs.slore Jan.,’66-’68 2— | 38, DarTrorD. 
9. BARABOO (See 141). Dan’] A. Peck...........Sep., *50-52 1-6 , 
Peter Conrad.......++++-Oot., ‘51-52 1— | By lie Pee PROS hy Cae hes tr 
ASPAC BROW Iinicne ieee ners si« Noy.,’63-65 1—3 | 39. Dartrorp & BLUFFTOWN. 
E. B. Edmunds. ....... May, 65-66 1— Lucius O. Jones........Oct., "49-50 —6 
Otto F. Zecker, Ger......July,’75--76 1— | 40, Dayron (See 150). 
10. Bark RIVER. 41. DELTON. 
Enoch P. Dye........06- July, ’46-47 1— AG Snyderviseeceteous cc Aug.,’64-'65 —6 
11. Barton (See 199). 42, DE Soro. 
12. BEAVER Dam. Dennis Mulhern........ Aug.,’58-’59 1— 
Sol. Pillsbury. J...0.< <6 May, 4447 2—6 BAUS Webb wsie'e les creasiece Oct., 69-70 1— 
No. Chapine.<....---=. June,’52-’55 3— | 43, Eaaun (See 55). 
13. BELLEVILLE & VERONA. 44, Easr Troy, 
Moses Rowley.......... Aug.,’65-"66 1— James Delaney..........Mar.,’46-’48 2— 
14. Bruxorr (See 71) James Squire........... Aug.,’52-53 1— 
Niles Kinne.............duly, 45-47 2— | 45, East Troy & PauMyRa. 
ae H.L. Harris...... +eeeeMar.,’51-'54 3— James Delaney.......... Mar.,’45-'46 1— 
. BERLIN. ; 
Merritt House.....-..... Apy.,’54°55 1— a omer AND CHIPPEWA 
16. Brrp’s CoRNERS. A. B. Green..........-.. May, *61-'62 1—6 
Salmon Morton......... Dec.,’58"54 1— | 4 ean cg tes eeeees Dec.,’63-'67 3—6 
17. Buack River Fazs. “James Buchanan....... Oct., °71-'72 1— 
Isaac Marvin............ Feb., 1868 —5 
Chas. C. Miller... ...Nov.,’7172 —6| 48. ELKHORN. — pees 
L. A. Catchpole......... Oct., ’81-°82 —6 Thos. Bright...........Nov.,’52-’55 3— 
: R EF 49, EVANSVILLE. 
ee ee David T. Richards....... Aug.,’68-"69  —9 
Wan Hs Card’ .cc«scd . .Nov.,’64-°65  —5 We ON ASHAL ewiners tncens< Ch, (60-2 0Nm——a) 
Vi Ca aaa an San 18661 J.B. Mu bionres bce stee June, 71-73 2— 
19. BxLoomFrExp (See 31). 50, EXETER, 
Wim. Stillwill......00s0. ., 46-’ — 
20. BLUFFTON (See 39). ec Mae cA} 
ily 18 See 172). 51. EXETER AND UNION, 
2 Foun becnty ee: Oct., 71-73 2-8 Wm. Stillwill........... Mar.,’47-48 11 
Wii RODIMBON ..026 +s 4 Oct., ’81-’82 —6 | 52. Fonp pu Lao (See 193). 
22, BropHEAD. Sam’] Cornelius, Jr..... May,’51-’55 4~— 
Geo. N. Annes.......... Jan., 1873 —6|53. Fonp pu LacanpD TAaYCHEE- 
DAH. 
vn pees U9) Wm. H. Card.........0. Nov.,’47-48 —6 
: : 800 _@| 54. Fort Howarp (See 61). 
PDT EN a ar Alex. Hamilton......... Oct., 68-70 2— 
25. BURLINGTON AND SPRING J.G. Henshall.......... Jan., ’80-’82. 2— 
PRAIRIE. iB, B f 
Wm. R. Manning........ Tune,’42-’44 1-9 | 55 Seen Bar: ears May. ’45-46 
Roswell Cheeney.......- Apr., 44-45 1— Alvah Burgess........-. ay, 45-46 1— 
56. GENEVA. 
26. CALEDONIA (See 147). Peter Conrad......-.0... Dec., 43-44 1— 
27, CASCADE (See 160). Joel W. Fish........+ ...Apr., 46-51 4-10 
28. CASSVILLE. Caleb BlOOG ..6.c000e% 200 July, 752-53 1— 
Geo. D. Stevens......... Jan., 1882 —3 aes HE AUIS i saielele eleieiciaicre.e June,’72-’73 1— 
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57. 
58. 
59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 


30 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 
80. 


$1. 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
GRAFTON (See 131). 
GRANT Co. 

Jessie Miles.........0.0. Eirts 1847 —6 

Nj H Ohapin 1 sreieeiels« June, 50-51 1—4 
GRANTSBURG. 

N. J. Nylander, Swedes..Jan., ’81-’82 1—3 
GREEN Bay (See 201). 

Thos. M. Symonds ......June,’51-"52  1— 

DEE Wal COX. cricieierciares July, 56-57 —9 

Lewis Raymond......... Dec., 72°73 —4 
GREEN Bay AnD Fort 

HOWARD. 

Sullivan Adams......... July, 63-67 3—8 
GREEn Bay & NEENAH. 

James Andem.......se. July,’52-"54  2— 
GREENFIELD (See 103), 

Wm. R. Manning....... Mar.,’44-"45 1— 
HARTFORD. 

SebhiGy RiCOs. crcaeenisccre Apr., 65-66 1— 
Horicon. 

James Delaney......... dan., 759-61 2—3 
HORICON AND MAYVILLE. 

James Delaney.......... July, 756-58 2— 
Hvupson. 

Sam’l T.'Catlin.... 2.2... May, 752 54 1-11 

FAP GUWROM craic laieisisielaersisieie'e June,’54-57 3— 

PeDEBORsa wale eens ka Oct., *57-’58  -10 

Wirai.'. Nelson: J..c<2.06 Oct.,’59-"60 —T 

Thos. HE. Keely.....)...... May, 64-68 4— 
Iona (See 121). 
JANESVILLE. 

Otis Hackett .........+. Sep., 747-49 2— 

O. J. Dearborn.......... Oct., 50-52 2— 
JANESVILLE Asso. 

Walkie He BGG. sain cree June,’ 71-72 1— 
JANESVILLE AND BELOIT. 

Jeremiah Murphy....... Nov.,’42-’"43 1— 
JANESVILLE AND UNION. 

Jeremiah Murphy....... Nov.,’43-"44  1— 
JANESVILLE AND WAUPUN. 

Jeremiah Murphy....... Feb., °45-'46 1— 
JOHNSTOWN CENTRE. 

ROKR ADDencisib ts ce scdleers June,’54-"55 —9 
KEKOSKEE. 

A. Transhell, Germans...Sep., ’73-"77 3—8 

John Kohrs, ue ..Sep., 779-81 1—6 
KENOSHA. 

John Hinton............ May, ’52-’53 1— 

John TU. Westover........ May, ’58-"55 2— 

Thos. Brandt............May,’55-57 2— 

OR ag ON & cele ata ilaleiarets Mar.,’69-’70 --11 

J. H, Parmelee....... .. Dec., *64-’65 —10 
KIiBourn Ciry,. 

AS SM MOR A sicccjartaree arsine Mar.,’65-"66 —11 

Geo. W. Freeman........Oct., 67-69 Q— 

DABs Sa OOKe scisreren --daD., 876 —4 

PUSS Withers cocramitelset Feb., 187 —8 
La Crosse. 

Winiible Card ir wiscrmanate Nov.,’51-52  1— 

AMA BOLO Wile ccs) cncemoe Nov.,’66"67 1— 

Marcus Hanson. Swedes. Nov.,’81-’82 —5 
La CrossE Asso. (See 158). 
La Crossk AND LEwISs 

‘VALLEY 

Wi Ee Cardi. aisisc oc Nov.,’52-53 1— 
Lake MILs. 

Harmvomgouuiss. over cevcicen June,’52-"53 1— 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
82. LA FAYETTE Co. 
DP. PHUEpS. oes iciele este Sep., 69-70 1~— 
*| 83. LANCASTER. 
David Matlock.......... Aug.,’52-’53 1—1 
E. M. Lewis......-......June,’54-56 2— 
84. LE Roy (See 126). 
85. LEwIs VALLEY. (See 80). 
86. LincoLn (See 182). 
Geo. P. Dissmore........ Oct., 65-67 2—- 
87. Lopt. 
Jos. Bowman............Mar.,’53-"56 3— 
88. Lone Rock (See 151). 
89, LOWELL. 
Sherburne Dearborn.....July,’51-"57 6— 
90. Manpison. 
Hiram W. Read..........Sep., ’47-49 1—6 
John Willams, (14 time 
BOWaletinnicsch ccciceerien Oct., 4950 1— 
SOSMWihitmanss ccecciiecic July, 1851 —6 
MED. Miller assacretsonen Jan., 53-55 2-10 
W. BoBrooksi. ss sc avedn Dec., 56-58 2— 
Wm. Henry Brisbane....Aug.,’60-’61 1— 
Thos. Bright.3..... seeeSED., 75-76 1— 
91. MANCHESTER. 
PD, Grow. Jans <tc e avcome Oct., 65-66 1— 
92. Manrrowoc. 
Carl Kleppe, Germans...Oct., ’63~66 3—3 
Theo. Klinker, ‘‘ ..Jdan., 68-70 3— 
93. MaratTHon, Woop AND 
SHAWANO Cos. 
Wm. Kroesch, Germans.July, ’80- “81 1— 
94. MARTNETTE. 
A. ©. Blackman..........Sep., 80-82 1—6 
95. Mauston. 
W. J. Chapin mefasaniaraicteaterd Sep., ’59-°60 1— 
Se ape Ne ten ata Nccajeleise Te Dec., ’64-"65  1— 
Geo. W. Freeman........ Jan, 1866 1— 
B.-L. Scoflolae.... <ccvsies Aug..’68-’69 1— 
Dis, EL BOW ANOT aioe le aisicsere Apr.,’72-°73  1— 
96. MayviLiE (See 66). 
Wim Cornell occ cciseicrete June,’50-52 2— 
97. Mazo Manin. 
Moses Pickett........... Mar.,’65-67 2— 
Jos. Wassalliws<..e.cees Sep., 69-70 1— 
98. MELROSE (See 18). 
99. MENASHA. 
Bid. Boynton. 0.000. July, 1862 -—3 
On Wr Ba DCock: scacestrsete Apr., ’68-"69) 1— 
100. MENASHA AND NEENAH 
On Wi, Baboocktccasccer Apr., 67-68 1— 
101. MILWAUKEE. 
Richard Griffin Sep., ’36-"40 3—9 
Peter Conrad - Nov.,’4243 1—~ 
Lewis Raymond Apr., 746-48 2—6 
Thos. 8. Griffin Mar.,’50-"51 1— 
is ss Feb .’52°53) 1— 
Theo. Albright, Germ’s...Nov.,’57-’"61 8—6 
Theo. Klinker, f) 3. Oct. 638-67 4 
Thos. Brandt,  SecAe,, 4660) —S 
Chas, Hieronymus ‘* ..Apr., 1869 —6 
J. F. Hoefflin, “1. Mays T1-"74 -S—3 
Lewis Wepf, co Aag.,"74-T7 8—3 
W. J. Kermott, North 
MISSION Ses juacebee tien Oct., 81-82 —6 
102. MinwavKEE AND GREEN- 
FIELD, 
Peter Conrad.....ecscaes Nov.,’41-"42 1— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
103. MILwavKEE Co. 128. OsHKOsH AND OmRo. 
J.J. Valkenaar, Holl’der.June, 1865 —3 Wm. McKee, cocci comes June,’52-53 1— 
104. Monror. 129. OxrorDvILLE & NEWARK. 
See APE OOM sate cveie nitictale(icinle Mar.,’53-’54 1—6 Ga WelaiinColne sc. siecle Jan., 1882 —3 
Caleb Blood... <2 ....<. Nov.,’64-65 —6 | 130, Ozauxen. 
Benj. L. Brisbane........ Noy.,’60-61 —s Dennis Mulhern........ May, 50-54 4— 
105. MoRRIsoNVILLE (See 206). 181. OZAUKEE AND GRAFTON. 
106. Mr. Ipa. ; Jas. Delaney...... .....May, ’49-’50 1— 
W.T. Hill...............Oct., 81-82 —6| 139, PackwauKER. 
107. Muckwanaco. Jesse M. Thurston......Aug.,’53-54 1— 
Alvah Burgess..........Jan., "42-45 3— 133. P Teeny 
MhOsr Recses nes cece ec OCt., D0 ol = —6 - Panmyra (See 45). 
Wier EV UD OL Uc cicie mielsteisiers Oct., 80-81 I— | 134 PrarrsviILte. 
108. Nrenan (See 62 & 100). Wim. H. Batson......... Apr,, 1870 —4 
L. Kundsen, Scand’s....Jan., 1882 —3 
109. X (See 129 & 161) 135, PLEASANT PRAIRIE. 
. NEWARK. (See 129 & 5 WASTAGE sclaicie ne stecerare July, ’46-’ — 
Alex. Hamilton .......+. Novs,’51-52 1— PEARS . E iA Bly eo aiee! 
110. NrEwark AND NEWBURG. CAR SCENE EARNED (oe fA NON i Ae 
Alex. Hamilton.......... Nov.,’53-54 1— = toa Sipe seen eee rcicie we Apr.,’48°49  1— 
111. Newark anp Wzst Benp. MOEA Oe ux She Fe 
AiccMrransitoneee Nov.,’52°53 1— J. B. Rogers. aieleverabs weer Aug.,’55-"58 3—2 
Sam/’l Cornelius, Jr..... Jan., 1859 1— 
112. Newsure (See 110). Edward Ellis ........... Jan., 1870 “—8 
113. NEw CASssEL. John W. Wildman....... Oct; A870 —3 
TieVA RM OSOLCKiy. ...22+10.500 66 Jan., 1870 1— | 138. PortracE Crry & CoLum- 
114. New Lonpon (See 192). BUS. F 
Evan 8. Thomas......... Nov.,’65-67 1—9 D. D. Reed............-.Dec., 52-54 2— 
115. New RicHMonp (See 187). 139. PRATRIE DU CHIEN. 
INS CEI (0) Ne ane eee Octs12-713) 1 — Albert D. Low..... -.-..dune, 54-55 —9 
hI Sea Ee J.P. Agenbroad......... Apr.,’58-’59  1—1 
WARREN. 140. PRAIRIE DU Sac. 
H. W. Stearns........... Apr., 1881 —6 Peter Conrad: <0 acre Aug.,’46-47 i— 
117. NorrH FREEDOM. 141. Prarie pu Sac & Bara- 
Otto F. Zeckser, Germ’s..July,’76--77 1— Boo. 
H. J. Miller “—, May,’78-80 2— Peter Conrad..........- -Aug.,’47-51 4— 
118. OAK CREEK. 142. PRAIRIEVILLE. 
Jonathan Blake.......... Oct., "4142 1— Absalom Miner, Jr...... Noy.,’42-’45 3— 
119. Oak RipGE (See 150). 143. PRESCOTT. 
120. Oconomowoc. By Wa CLOSSY seis ela to's ...-Oct., °53-’54 1—- 
Of D? Waylon... soe-Dec., 67-68 —3 T. B. Rogers (7g time ave 
E. B. Edmunds.. ...Aug., 68-69 —8 Minn): oc. ciicciele assise Nov: ,’54’57 3— 
Alvah Whitman. ...Sep., 69-70 —6|144, Racinn. 
EA SOV ey ESO Wi10\a/ejetalsiels’ olereiais May, 1870 —5 Silas Ducker=..<swedeecie July,’45-'48 2-10 
Edward Ellis............Mar., 1872 —9 Wim. Rollinsonicn.cess Dec., 749-50 1— 
C.J. Westergaard....... Oct., 66-69 3— Ernest Tschirch, Ger....Jan.,’58-62 4—9 
E.S. Sunth, Scand’ns....Oct., ‘80-82 1—6 Fred Maier, Ger......... Oct., 65-"65  —9 
121. OGpENSBURG AND IOLA. J. Haselhuhn, Ger...... June, 1875 —1 
EA RWan VOOM si silectcrsarolncls May, 66-67 1— John Wilkens, ‘“ ..... -, 67-76 8 — 
56D), Wess, P. H. Dam, Scand’ns....June,’64’67 3— 
N. F. Norlin, Swedes....Jan., ’81-’82 1—3 | 145. Racrne Co. ee 
123. OmRo (See 128) Edward Matthews Sasori. June,’38-'40 2—5 
Evan §. Thomas......... June/54-'55 1— | mee on aaa nae US one hat 
Se Oe Seciod oe Aug., 69-70 1— : ND. 
Pe tae 2 Aipmerslll ses tefe.ecrose ar Jan., 1847 —6 
: ener SPOT THOS WVECSOl losis aetrcreerels Apr.,’51-52 1—6 
Winey Phillips: < (36 sme Oct., *71-"74  2—9 Ninh. MUACD ne oe sekae Sep., 455 1— 
125. OscroLa MILLs. Lewis Yorgenson, DanesMay, ’63-"64 1— 
Sam‘! T. Catlin......... May, ’6465 1— Lars Pederson, Danes...Apr.,’67-68 1— 
Phe “_pgucngene Apr., ’66-"67 1— | 447, Raymonp & CALEDONIA. 
126. Oscroua Mints & LE Roy. Wim. McKee...........++ Sep.,’°53-’54 1— 
SHAE Oat, |c6\s/eicice Dec., ’58-’61 3— 
107 Gonean 148. Rep CEpaR. ee are 
Peter Princk........0.05 Dec.,’49-°50 1— ioe a ae comely ne ar oa 
BH. C. Saunders.......... June,’54-56 2— |149. RricHLAND CENTRE. 
ADDON ULV retviolole\cje'elsletele Jan.,’57-"59 2—6 Dennis Mulhern........ Apr., 1860 —6 
Isaac J. Hoile........... Apr., 60-61 1— W. C. Wright..........+-« Jan.,’67-"68 2— 
J. H. Morrison.......... Sep., 61-63 2—3 @. D. Stevens... ....--.Oct., 71-173 2— 
W. W. Whitcomb.......Oct., 64-67 2—9 E. J. Stevens.. Reraete Jan., , 1879 -11 
ThoswHolmMan'.. 2. sces as Dec.,’66-"68 2— W.. So Sweetio...c0 sccees Oct., 80-81 1— 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
150, RicHLAND CENTRE, Day- 
TON & Oak RIDGE. 
G. D. Stevens.......-.6. Oct.,’73-"74 —9 
151, RicHLAND CENTRE & LONE ; 
Rook. 
We Oo Wiight, scscieec stele Jan., 1866 1— 
152. RicHLAND Co. (See 36). 
153. Ripon. 
OWES TUCKer. ei. wesc ses Aug.,’56-58 2— 
154. RivER Fas (See 187). 
A GIDSGOU ese cclresieeaie: ..Jdune,’57-’61 3-11 
ee CO ocbadoseuneauas Jan., 1867 1— 
155. ROCHESTER, 
Jas. M. Stickney........ July,’45-"46 1— 
156. St. Crorx FaLts, 
Sam'1 T; Catlin. ......... Oct., 54-55 —9 
157. Sr. CRorx VALLEY. 
John Ring, Scand’ns....Oct., ’°7072 2— 
158. Sx. Crorx Vattry & La 
CROSSE ASSO’s, 
AED ACHE COIs -rerelejaicietewiaieye May, 77074 4— 
159. SaLem (See 136). 
Wa. Brand, :..... weeees duly, 45-46 1— 
SWAIN ey Elst GRTCL oie\scesuiaia'eisxeis Apr.,’60-’61 1-- 
160. ScorTr AND CASCADE, 
OOSe Lyk WOT). sro'v.c)2:aisisfe/ore Dec., 51-753 2— 
161. Scorr AND NEWARK. 
POSe Ms LEW ADs oes siccuin aims Dec.,’50-51 1— 
162. SHAWANO Co. (See 93). 
163. SHEBOYGAN. 
Perly Workws: .ecs.0 2. SOp5—00-56 6-11 
Simpson Todd.......... Dec., 68-69 1— 
A ELBE WLS OI. celeraacetare Nov.,’80-’82 1—5 
164. SHEBOYGAN Co. 
JOD PBLUCOjeaeteleicieleiesie Aug.,’54-"56 2—2 
165, SHEBOYGAN FALLS (See 166). 
AMET MU er isteraisticpesie sie Sep., 47-55 8— 
Simpson Todd.......... Dec., 6970 —6 
166. SHEBOYGAN & SHEBOYGAN 
Fas. 
Simpson Teddy ec.ccice. Mar.,’67-68  -10 
167. SHULLSBURG & APPLE 
RIVER. 
John P. Parsons......... Novy.,’47-’48 1— 
168. SIsTER Bay. 
Chas. Wassell, Swedes...Jan., 1882 —3 
169. SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN. 
Wied’: IOLMNOUGS c10 1010 cecevers Jan., ’79-"80 1—9 
170. SPENCER. 
N. L.. Sweet.........00-.duly,’81-"82 —9 
171. SPRING GREEN. 
Enos! Prowtby o.00:c0's sce Oct., 69-70 1— 
172. SpriInGc GREEN & Bosco- 
BEL. 
mos Prouibycescetcseae OC.) 10-110 al — 
173. SpRInG PRAIRIE (See 25). 
174. STANTON. 
Harmon Biss. j..ucccs « June,’59-"60 1— 
175, Srrvens Point. 
DEK COOLS ie cierayereisieteiere June,’58-’61 3— 
Div Perenillipsin. asncociee Jan., °71-"72  2— 
176. SrockBnriwGE (See 32), 
177. Stony Brook (See 7). 
178. SUPERIOR CiTy. 
WEE CIGN win) a cote carsinversiate Oct., ’58-"61 2—9 


Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
179. TaFrron. 
Fred G. Thearle........- Apr.,'64-"65 1— 
BB Aaa Wisarss -tclsicersiavcrstare June,’65-"67 2— 
180. TAYCHEEDAH (See 53). 
Wel DO Card ea ccra se acwcate Nov.,’46~47 1— 
181. TomaH. 
PUBS GROW saat <h.ce ses Oct., 766-67 1— 
182. TomMaH snp LINCOLN. 
TB. Growers et gancae Oct., 67-68 —? 
183. TREMPEALEAU. 
88. SQUILe..5~ 52.5 00 0 ..Sep., 6467 3— 
184. Union (See 51 & 72). 
Jas. Delaney..........--Sep., "44-45 —6 
185. Urica. 
Platt Betis sic asaceces se Aug.,’53-54  —9 
186. VERONA (See 13). 
187. WarRrEN, New RICHMOND 
& River FAays. 
HH. W. Stearns. iccccccvces Oct.,’81-°82 —6 
188. WATERLOO. 
J. L. McCloud. ........ .Aug.,’68-69 —8 
189. WATERTOWN. 
Enos M. Phillips........Oct., 49-51 1—9 
D. E. Bowen...........-May, 752-54 2— 
Jo Be Sele acleonacesorn Apr , 59-60 1— 
J.J, MeIntire..... 06.08 May, 60-62 2— 
190. WAUBECE. 2 
Wim. Sturgeon.......... Sep., ’58-°62 3—4 
191. WaupPaca. 
Davida] Peek: nies cree cere May, 54-56 2— 
192. Waupaca & NEw Lonpon. ‘ 
Walter Levisee.... .....Mar.,’60-"61 1— 
198. Waupaca, WAusHARA & 
FonpD-DvU-Lac. 
R. Hansen, Scand’ns....Sep.,, 68-70 2— 
194. Waupun (See 73). 
Jeremiah Murphy.......dJan., 1847 1— 
iS isihy ans waa amen Jan., 1867 ‘—9 
Alvab Whitman......... Oct., °T1°73 2— 
195, Wausau & CLINTONVILLE. 
Wm. Kroesch, Ger..:...July,’81-82 —9 
196. WavusHara (See 193). 
Anthony Case..........- Oct., 752-754. 2— 
197. WELSH GROVE. 
Rich’d L, Jones..c.1 2 oes Oct., *47-"48 1— 
198. Wrst BEND (See 111). 
Wiad COOK emeristercctcneietse June,’81-’82 —T 
199. Wrst Benn & BarTon. 
Alex. Hamilton.......... Noy., 5455 1— 
200. Wrst Eau CLAIRE. 
Johu Y. Atchison........Sep., 69-70 1— 
A.A. DYOWiiy wth 6.mcmes Jan., 1871 1— 
DC Adame ncanc cect Apr.,’72"73 -11 
201. Wrest DrrErrRE & GREEN 
Bay. 
HAG Ae Catreewessan cee enrere Dec.,’80-’82 1—4 
202. WESTERN WISCONSIN (See 
29). 
Wm. Stillwill...........Dec., 44-45  -10 
Wim Cornell casein June,’49-"50 1-- 
C. J. Westergaard, Danes 
and Norwegians.......dan., 1873 —6 
2038. WEYAUWEGA. 
Wm. MoRee....c0..cc0cs Nov.,’56-57 1— 
David A. Peck.. -- Noy.,’59-"60 1— 
Rites Colbyerueaenc- oases Aug.,’6267 5— 
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Frelds and Missionaries. Date. rs.M. Fie‘ds and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
204, WHITEWATER. Absalom Miner, Jr., Exp. 
A. B- Winchell... .s00esDec., 49-44: —6 IN arbi kate sleds aloicte talelersrereioe June,’48-"49 —T7 
Hiram W. Read......... Mar., 1847 —6 Jas. Delaney, Exp.Agt...Apr.,’50-’56 5-10 
DONDE SDA ccrsicc cece sie’ es Nov.,’49-50 1— Watson Clarke (4g time 
G. W. Freeman..... ee Ue a Gon) 1 TOW) ssc cents ater eaehes Sep., 52-53 —6 
Cae AN Gin ison banoesose July,’53-54 1— Joel W. Fish, Gen. Miss..Dec., 53-55 2— 
CoM. Fuller. o.': 2. -....duly, 1858 —6 us Ga sas Mar., 67-740 77 
Al BuGreen( cen sc\-tncetsssaNOWe7 OD67 2— o. M. Puller, Exp. Agt..Jan., "259-62 1-10 
das. Delaney..........0. Jan., 770-"72  3— Peter Conrad. “May, 76467 2—6 
205. Win~Low River VALLEY Thos. Bright, Evangelist. Noy.,’65-°67  1—5 
i pels = 60. at June,7274 2— 
PSAs. ROPOLB ia cls cclelclsiereie'« May, 60-62 2 ma a Sea i Oct., ">a. 1 4 
206. Winpsor & Morrison- A. R. Medbury, General 
VILLE. Did Missionary i: 5. shensoe Oct., ’80-’82 1—6 
W. J. Chapin...... peoee Aug, 71-72 —9 C. J. Westergaard, Danes 
207. WINNEBAGO Asso. and Norwegian....... Oct., ’69-"-71. 2— 
Evan 8. Thomas........ July,’78-’"79 1— John Eschmann, oe. 54-55 1—6 
: J.F.Dohrmann, ‘* (4 
208. WinnEBAGO & Brown Cos. ; Y Z 
4 ’ 1999 time, Minn.)"-..06.) se: Apr., 1867 —3 
ws Bee cand LG cand Une, -63/ 06 <1 Jas. Jeffreys, Welsh,....Aug.,’64-67 3— 
. Wiora. 
John P.-Parsons, . vesicc. Nov.,’45-"46 1— cm ee a (See 93). 
210. Wrora & York PRAIRIE. ee ODO E Nees 
John P. Parsons........ Nov.,’46-47 1— 914 = J- es he os = sy door as 
211. Wisconsm (State). O ngmeee Ro 
Henry Bromley......... Oct., 1846 —3 ‘ 
Absalom Miner, Jr. (% 215. YORKVILLE. 
time Iowa).......+-... June,’46-’48 1—6 Abner, EUnet ccs Jan., 1846 1— 
WYOMING. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1. CHEYENNE (See 4). GY AL(eaNreeey 
A. B. Banks........+-+-.Jan., 1881 1— D. J. Pierce. ............duly,’7073 2-10 
2. EVANSTON. H.W. Thiele. ...2..0s02,00ly, 74-°%6 2— 
Sewall Brown (% time 
DIEU rercteyatialerelarsietareteletsiere Oct.,°71"72 —9]| 4. Laramie & CHEYENNE. 
DPW PEL OUGING sisterecciclersiere Nov.,’74-°75  -11 Dit de MPICLCO.ciceiove aviercrete Sep.,’77-’"78 1— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
7. Norra Wrst (Upper Mis- 
1. New ENGLAND. Sparine 
Narcisse Cyr, French, sissippl States). . 
Genele MASS: ccclsieie/sois Jan.,’70-"73 3— C. Silene, Scand’ns, Gen’l ne 
Jude Chabot.... ....... July, 1871 —38 HGS) ae tants ecers eens Nov.,’80-’82 1—3 
J. N. Williams. French, 8. SOUTHERN STATES. 
GenclyMigs coc esiies oye Mar.,’73-'82 9— H. A. Wilcox, Gen’l Miss.Nov., 40-41 —4 
2. MassacHUsETTs & Con- Edward Lathrop, Spec. 
NECTICUT. ServilCesimes = sin seater Jan., 1866 —6 
J. V. Ambler......-..-.-Apr., 60-62 2—7 S. W. Marston, Supt. 
3. WESTERN STATES. Miss. to Freedmen....Feb., 79-81 2— 
"John Lansing Burrows..Apr.,’36-’37 1— 9, SOUTHWESTERN STATES, a 
4, Kansas, CoLorRaDo, Wyom- Reuben Winchell........ Nov.,’41-"42 —6 
ING TER. AND NEW 10. Mp.. North’n Va., North’n 
MFXxIco. Wrst Va. AND DIsv. 
Jas French, Gen’l Miss...Aug.,’79-’80 1— OF COL. 
5. Daxota & MInneEsSOrA, along W. B. Johnson, Col. Peo. May, ’81-’82. —9 
N.P. RB. R. 11. East GERMAN CONFERENCE. 
G. W. Huntley .......... June, 1881 —6 G. A. Schulte, Gen’1Miss. May, ’70-’72  2—3 
. Norr Pacrrio Coast, ORG., E. J. Deckman,“ ‘ Jan., 1874 —9 
° W.T, Iv. & B.C. Henry Trumpp ‘* ‘* Dec,,’75-’"76 1— 
A. J. Hunsaker, Gen’) 12. West GreRMAN CONFERENCE. 
Aes oxiciaeTanitcielalecaeiate Oct., ’80-’82 1—6 A. Rauschenbush, Expl. 
Olaus Okerson, Scand’ns..Apr,.’81-’82 1-- IEE OHNO ODOUUOROOUC July, 18683 —3 
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Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Missionaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
ucational Work. 
A. Rauschenbush, Expl. zrccunce Eee 
yi 13. SOUTHERN STATES. 
AGONT a ' vine a ainicielveiciee June, 1866 — J. W. Parker, Spec. Serv..Feb., 1864 —5. 
J. C. Haselhuhn, G’l Mis.Jan., ’72-’74 2-11 Marsena Stone, Minis- 
terial, Inst’s. 05. 0s Oct., °73"76 3— 
— 8S. W. Marston, Biblical 
Institutes in So. West .Feb., 1881 —6 
COLLECTING AGENTS. 
Fields and Ageits. Date. Yrs.M. Fields and Agents. Date. Yrs.M. 
2 orma A : 12. NEw York. 
soe i eee en oar oe we Alonzo Wheelock. ......,May, “S750 1-5 
C.M. Fuller...... ......Apr., 43-58 14-10 Joshua Fletcher......... SpE oo SLs es 
@has. Morton......:...- May,’46-50 4—1 fe ee) coerce Apr., 756757 = —11 
“ Cay Ura ites ae Jan,, "68-61 3—3 eaaiacans BE ee ee 
Fas. Go LAdas 2 wh ote 2 July,’51-62 10-11 Olas. Ai BOX <2. 6:20. a ee a ee 
Isaac Butterfield........ Oct., 52-53 —4 C. A. Clark .......-.+--- Oct., 52°54 1—3 
VASHErenehecnaeseee Aug.,’65-"68 2—T7 Hezekiah West.........- Sep., "67-58 = —9 
Fred Ketcham, for x Chas. Randall........... Apr., 57-60 3— 
Church Edifice Fund..July, 1853 —3 - Sf seteeseeees EN Et 
Isaac D. Newell, for SB. Gregory... +-+.Sep., 7475 —8 
Church EdificeFund..Sep., 1854 —4|13. CeNrrRaL New York. 
J.H. Walden, for Church CA. Claviccis. oo ac cen cae Apr., 754-56 2— 
Kdifice Fund.......... Jan., 1855 —3 Chas. Randall...........Apr., 60-62 2—6 
Sidney Dyer, for Church 14, WrsTERN NEw York. 
Edifice Fund ......... May, 1857 —8 Chas. E. Brown...... ...Dec.,’44-°45  —3 
2. New ENGLAND. David Searl..... ..dan.,’48-’52 4-10 
Ezra Going........-.....Mar.,’33-’34 1—9 Henry Davis os ese...dan., 51-53 1—9 
Sam’l Cooke............-Apr., 1838 —1 Winks (SAWYER sccicicicieics oe Apr.,’53-’57 3—8 
EL Ge Weston 3 cc ciate Oct., 1850 —1 7 
J. W. Parkhurst......... Ape pede6a gna | TREO EO oxi eeaee 
3. NEw ENGLAND AND SOUTH- Stephen Jones... ...... June, 1847 —1 
ERN STATES. 16. New York & NEW JERSEY. 
OTISHBTIG IS stars ferstefesoleisisre May, ’38-’"40 2— Chas. Morton............ May, 4446 2— 
4, CANADA. 17. NEw JERSEY AND PENNSYL- 
Bion Galushatt nn eecctec June, 1852 —1 J te Gait kentoneeet Se 
oe Gs OOllomngenercwicek =e pr., °53- — 
Os MAINE, Naw) RAMESH Joshua E, Rue.......... Apr.,’55-°56 = -11 
LN ay A. J. Hires Apr.,’57-62 4-11 
PITAN ACO ces wocweac' May, 1848 —3 ne, ee Baers a 
Oren racy ence ean Oct.,’50-56 5—g2 | 18. NEw Jersry To ViRGINIA. 
“e LC) eee Bee ee Apr., 1860 2-7 Bi Ba Elalo aciau ce aatewcnteys June, 1842 —t 
6. New HAMPSHIRE AND VER- 19, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
MON'T. Joshua E, Rme.... ....-. Apr., °54-"55  1— 
Simon Fletcher......... Sep., 42-43 —4 | 90. SouTHERN STATES. 
OPEN MEUA CY ptereralteleteleistelsiels Apr.,’56-60 4 John Bloggett........... Feb., 1835 —6 
7. MaAssACHUSETTS. ay Bi WaICORe wen conser ee Apr., 36-37 1— 
J. We PAP DUTStee ns seus June,’49-’60 10—8 Otis Briges..asewcciemeene May, ’40-"43 2—5 
8. MassaAcHUSErTS AND COoN- 91. VIRGINIA 
NECTICUT.  Saepenen Ss “A445 8 
John E, Risley.......... July, 1842 —1 Phe os te gar cps Cas Ted 
9. Connecricur & VERMONT. 22. VIRGINIA AND NorTH CARo- 
Reuben Winchell........ Noy.,’40-41 1— LINA. ; 
10. Connrcricur AND RHODE Hiram A. Wilcox........ Sep., 1837 —2 
ISLAND, | | 23. SourH CAROLINA AND GEOR- 
AE Denison........00. Apr.,’57-’59 2—9 GIA 
11. CONNECTICUT AND PENNSYL- Jas. Hucking.). ie. ccses ce Nov., 38-40 2— 
VANIA. : 24. OHIO. 
Gilbert S. Bailey........ Jan.,, 1851 —65 Allen Darrow........ ~~ +Oct,, 58-56 38= 
DISTRICT SECRETARIES, 
Trieids and Secretaries. Date. Yrs.M,. Fields and Secretaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
1, New Encuanp. ‘ 2, MAssACHUSETTS. 
oN ener OL wis aisreteisnve riers Apr., 65-66 1—3 Sam’1 B. Swaim...... »...dan., 1863 6 
A Doe NERBOD wicaiels nice selene Oct., ’66-'82 15—6 Mi Ge OBO iierersieisiersivic vie Feb.,’63-65 2— 
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Fields and Secretaries. Date. Yrs.U. Fields and Secretaries. Date. Yrs.M. 
38. New Yor & NorTHern & 14. Onto. 
NEw JERSEY. OMB ASbONO =aeicierevelerancte res Aug., 1864 —3 
CoP. Sheldonw....<s se Noy.,’75-’82 6—3 15. Ouro & Wust Viren. 
4. New Jersny & PENNSYLVANIA. Fe Wie OSDOLD ness o/< eens Jan., 1868 —1 
Wiest UMECNGID sioner siete June, 1866 —7 Dee PARC ce ereleteerae eae: Sep.,’70-"75 5— 
5. N.J., Penn. & DELAWARE. 16. Onto & MIcHIGAN. 
TER OSS S Wala wee wseree sere May, ’68’72 4— 5 Bs S00 so oiare/a/eevia ela Nov., 64-65 —5 
6. N.J., Penn. & DEt., D. C. 17. Onto, MIcHIGAN & INDIANA. 
& MARYLAND, SioBy Ravens. cers wncmyes Sep., °75-’"80 4—5 
THOS! SwalmMe sce. sects May, ’74-75 1—6 JOS. COOPER. ice ccc cs sie s Feb., ’80-’82  2— 
N. J..PENN.,DEL., D. C., Mp, 18. InxrNors, Wisconsin, Min- 
West Va. nresoTa & Lowa. 
(PROBS Walliams stceecsee Nov., 75-16 —6 Won Mi Hiaich vee ce cere Dee II 19. 2— 


8. SouTHERN N. J., PENN., 
Dru., D.C., Mp. & W. Va. 


19. InLINoIs, Wisconstn, MIn- 
NESOTA, lOwA, NEBRASKA 


Thos. Swaim........ “May, ’76-82 5— & Daxora, 
Ti nes sag ena ae Wm. M. Haigh.......... Dec.,’79-'82 2—1 
9, New Jersry & DELAWARE. Ee nee one 
Br OUCH iaisieisicisisleters dan., 72-774 2— & E % : : 
Berry Jones eee cies Elihn Gunn..........68. Nov.,"7417 2-6 
10. PENNSYLVANIA. N < DAKOTA. 
Andrew Pollard......... Aug., 1867 —3 Ae ees ee a CAs ies Feb., 75-19 4— 
11. Pennsytvanta & West Va. ESTERN STATES 
D. B. Purinton.......... TMeckeot65 02.8) ee ee Tuiy esrGkn ee 
12. PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND 23. TRANS-MIssISSIPPI. 
& DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. dames French........... Apr., 77-779: 2—3 
ETHOS. SWadMie. .c o:<len0s in/s May, 7274 2— |o4 gourH Wrst (So. Inx., Mo., 
13. Micuiaan & INDIANA. ARK, & TEx.) 
Bee MEAGH ON isc cine oe cis Oct.,’74-°75 1— S. W. Marston.......... Aug., 81-82 —8 
SUMMARY. 


No. of Fields. Years. Months. 


AADABAMA, «iis c's)- sie 19 3 “uf 
ABIZONAL cas a once 2 3 3 
ARKANSAS... 24 40 9 
CALIFORNIA. 68 58 130 9 
OARAIA Tek eieiy wee se 89 187 6 
COLORADO......... 26 73 _— 
OONNECTICUT...... 5 17 8 
DY COS) A APRS 47 71 i) 
DELAWARE ........ 2 54 — 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA 4 58 7 
EO RTD A sio.0 sic a's sree 13 37 il 
GEORGIA. ........% 29 80 8 
IDATO sere cces ace © 4 8 7 
ATAUTINOIS eisic syacis!s <'o 290 591 5 
PND TAN AC re eycielotes= 150 349 6 
INDIAN TER....... 31 123 5 
TOWWAR stos cist isisieinsie(e 226 493 4 
TKONSAS os seinesiets wc 200 316 1 
KENTUCKY...... A 17 34 i 
LOUISIANA ,.......- 6 46 4 
MAGN eMistesc mts 4 9 aa 
MARYLAND........ S 24 29 — 
MASSACHUSETTS... ~ 4 21 4 
MIESIEGO Seca cece 4 10 7 
MICHIGAN....... oie 173 356 11 
MINNESOTA... 232 491 11 
MISSISSIPPI... 23 36 1 
MISSOURI. .......55 123 228 i 
MONTANA.......006 2 3 6 
NEBRASKA....+4++ 186 273 1 


No. of Fields. Years. Months. 


ENIVAD IAN Sievareise sisi0 3 9 7 
NEw GRANADA..... ili 3 6 
NEw HaMPsHIRE... 5 7 —~ 
NEw JERSEY....... 11 11 3 
New MEXxIco...... 8 62 6 
New YoRK......... 122 267 4 
NortH CAROLINA... 47 88 3 
EO. sincere careers 79 166 4 
OREGON ncaa scree 33 76 7 
PENNSYLVANIA..... 32 91 3 
SourH CAROLINA... 34 76 5 
TENNESEE...:..... 43 138 10 
EU ESAS etre (oetvietciewsie(e 33 25 9 
NSAID is Sale n otaye\ sale 2 2 _ 
VERMONT.......4.+ 8 13 2 
VIRGINIA ..-...-.26 118 204 9 
WASHINGTON......- 17 19 9 
WEST VIRGINIA..... 28 61 6 
WISCONSIN 215 505 8 
WYOMING........-- 4 8 6 
MISCELLANEOUS.... 13 36 7 
Toran MIssIONARY 

AND EDUCATIONAL 2,878* 6,079 1 
COLLECTING AGENTS 24 128 7 
Dist, SECRETARIES... 24 73 8 
GRAND TOTAL...... 2,926 6,281 4 


* The regular preaching stations supplied by 
the laborers in these fields number about 10,000. 
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